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CENTRAL STATION POWER IN COAL MINES 


BY W. A. THOMAS 


. i ncreas ed activity of central station operators in develop¬ 
ing markets for power makes this subject of considerable interest 
to electrical engineers in general and particularly to the engineers 
or this immediate locality. 

The casual observer is doubtless inclined to believe at first 
thought that, _ with cheap fuel—particularly of the lower and 
ess salable grades available at a coal mine, it could not be made 
an attractive field for the sale of central station power, partic¬ 
ularly where the central stations are located in cities where real 
estate and taxes are comparatively high. The error in such 
JU gment lies in the fact that the coal bin and ash pile are not 
principal factors in the power problem, but are secondary, even 
with transportation added-to the fuel, to the items of interest 
and depreciation on investment and load factor on the system. 

The writer has not had opportunity to make a close study of 
load, and diversity factors and their relation to power costs, but 
herein undoubtedly lies the key to the situation as affecting the 
interest of the central station man and the possible purchaser 
of central station power for coal mine operation. It is well 
therefore, to inquire into the problems of the mining man and how 
the central station can be of use in their solution. 

The. principal elements are cost of production, reliability of 
operation, and decreased investment. The primary operations 
involved in the production of coal are undercutting, transport¬ 
ing and hoisting. The secondary operations, as far as power re¬ 
quirements are. concerned, are ventilation, drainage or pumping 
operation of tipple and other outside machinery, and a small 
amount of lighting. Sometimes, however, the question of hoist- 

1 
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ing is eliminated where drift entries occur, and on the other hand 
the pumping sometimes becomes one of the primary operations. 

It is not the intention of this paper to discuss the relative 
advantages of electric drive over and above other methods of 
operation, although as regards cutting, it is interesting to note 
that the electric coal cutter is estimated as reducing the cost of pro¬ 
duction of coal from 10 to 12 cents per ton. This operation is 
one offering a very good load for power as it is fairly continuous 
throughout the day hours up to 3 or 4 o’clock in the afternoon x 
and very often forms a fairly desirable night load from 6 o clock 
until midnight. It is probable that a more universal electrifica¬ 
tion of mines will show considerable increase in the use of power 
for this purpose, as a great many mines which have animal haul¬ 
age at the present time are using hand methods for undercutting 
the coal. Statistics show that in one state alone, from 1905 to 
1909, there was over 200 per cent increase in the number of 
electric cutting machines in service, as against something like 
30 per cent increase in the number of air cutting machines. 

In connection with cutting operations, there are installations 
where compressed air is in use and will doubtless be perpetuated 
owing to local conditions or the cost of the installation. It is 
very probable that in installations of this kind low central station 
rates for the supply of power will show economy in driving the 
atrCompressors^with electric motors. This is the practise of the 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company, which generates its own 
power in a central station. 

As regards the haulage problem, it is too well known that 
electricity is superior to any other form of haulage for a discussion 
of its merits in a paper of this kind. It is recognized that in 
certain mines the danger of gas explosions is too.great to intro¬ 
duce an electric locomotive using trolley for collecting the current. 
In this case, probably the safest form of mechanical haulage is 
the compressed air locomotive and the compressoi drive again 
forms a possible market for electric power and makes an ex¬ 
tremely desirable load. 

The combined problems of cutting and hauling form the nu¬ 
cleus around which an electric installation can be made, and while 
it is proposed to discuss the question of installation costs a little, 
later, it should be noted that these two problems are usually 
considered at one time in determining upon such improvements. 
A number of factors enter into the question of such improvements 
and where the older mines are not equipped with mechanical 
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haulage, it is necessary in most cases to relay the track with 
avier rai s to stand the weight of the locomotive, which must 

drawh 7 i,l heaViC f than the CarS in order to offer sufficient 
drav hai- pull to permit of bunching cars into trains and cut down 

tne labor attendant upon the old system. 

The ongmal installation for animal haulage in the older mines 

LT J fl nar -,° W gagC t0 Permit of easier idling of the 
cars, and the rails are usually light in weight, as the single 

loaded .cars were the heaviest burden which the tracks had to 

ear. . n most cases these older mines cannot be improved by 

1 emngt e gage, owing to the haulage roads being “ gobbed ” 

of wh- n f - he i SideS With Waste r0Ck and Slate ’ a certain am ount 
ich is always present m normal mining operations. 

Alter a mine has assumed commercial proportions with any 
considerable development away from the entry or shaft it is 
seldom difficult to demonstrate the possible savings in the use of 
e ec nc aulage. In fact, it becomes imperative that some form 
° mechanical haulage be employed, as the capacity of a gangway 
is limited with animal haulage. In the state of Pennsylvania 
unquestionably 75 per cent of the coal is so handled, although 
m some states it is as low as 45 per cent. These figures have ref¬ 
erence to mam haulage only and in many cases horses or mules 
are used to collect the cars to sidings where electric, steam or 
compressed air locomotives haul them to the point of delivery 
There is a large field for gathering locomotives to supplant the 

r^^Sir 086 and considerabie progress is *** - de 

. Th ® c l uestl0n °f pumping or drainage is oftentimes of great 
importance, as this load is steady and often heavy. The use of 

e ectncity for this operation in all kinds of mines is most advan- 
ageous and m nearly all cases, pumping by electricity is much 
more economical, more flexible and more reliable than steam or 
compressed air . The use of hot steam pipes in a timbered shaft 

or gangway is objectionable on account of the rapidity with which 
it hastens the decay of the timbers. 

In shaft mines the most serious problem in the application 
of electricity is that of hoisting. There seems to be more or less 
prejudice among coal mining men in this country against 
the electric hoist, whereas in Europe the principal mines are 
usually so equipped. Probably one of the most logical reasons 

4 = tw ? knowled £ e of their operation, and back of that 

IS the fact that the coal in most American mines is so low in its 
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commercial value that it is hard to justify the capitalization of 
the electric hoist where it involves the building of a plant to sup¬ 
ply power for the hoist, since the combined cost is necessarily more 
than that of the boiler plant and steam hoist. 

With central station energy available, however, we have a 
different set of conditions and it is my belief that its introduction 
will open up the hoisting proposition very rapidly. In the past, 
one of the chief difficulties has been the necessity of converting to 
direct current for hoisting purposes, but this is no longer true- 
since the more complete development of the alternating-current 
hoist motor with the necessary control. The use of straight al¬ 
ternating-current hoist motors up to 500 h.p. capacity is now an 
accomplished fact. 

One important feature of the hoisting problem is the extremely 
wide variation in the power demand and the influence of the 
extreme hoisting peaks upon the transmission line, or the entire 
station if it be a relatively small one. With large stations, how¬ 
ever, the influence is relatively less and the use of motors up to 
500 h.p. capacity does not prove so objectionable, although 
sometimes it is found practical to equalize the load if the condi¬ 
tions are such that peak loads are penalized. Various systems 
have been devised to overcome this fluctuation, among which 
are the storage battery in the case of the direct-current hoist 
and the use of the reversing a-c.-d-c. motor-generator set and 
storage battery in the case of the alternating-current hoist. 
Investment and maintenance charges are very heavy in both of 
these systems. 

Another system used in connection with the use of alternating- 
current hoist consists of a synchronous converter floating on 
the line and connected across the direct-current end of the con¬ 
verter is a shunt-wound motor, on which is mounted a flywheel 
which acts in the capacity of a mechanical storage battery, op¬ 
erating normally on weakened field and at maximum speed. 
When the demand from the hoist and other loads combined ex¬ 
ceeds a predetermined value, a line relay operates to strengthen 
the flywheel motor field, bringing its counter e.m.f. up suffi¬ 
ciently to feed back through the converter to supply the excess 
demand for power. Aftei the passing of the peak, the line relay 
acts to weaken the motor field and restore energy to the flywheel. 
This system is an improvement over the use of storage batteries, 
particularly as to maintenance and efficiency. All of these 
systems still involve the use of rheostatic control in one of its 
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various forms and the maintenance and repairs of h Pa 
tacts on large hoists. repairs ot heavy con- 

Probably the most promising equipment and th* 

irtr, wi rzz 2T d - is 

direct-current shunt-wound 11“driidng^he Sst T' ^ * 

—be “r°t r o 

the alternating-current motor to the supply 


TYP£“8" cTr? 

BKR, 



A.C. MOTOR 
200 H. P. 
3000 V. 

50 CY. 


D.C. GEN. 
200 KW. 


O.C. EXC 
125 V 


FlG ' L ° IAGRAM ° F 25 C o 0 hp EC h ONS T E0UAL(2er System toe 

^o(j-h.p. Hoist Motor 


a flywheel, the function of wtch s to “ 

load oh the generator exceeds th eTJZ ZlTlfZ t 
energy when the load falls below the average ' 

varied 6 S'? ,S separatel 5' excited, the excitation not being 
afso sept‘tty tiZ'T' t" 

by the" field strength^ "front tTtf ^ «ed 

g trom full value in one direction down 
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th „»g., sereto 

S' ! £ £°m®. being practically in proportion to the direct- 

Orient generator voltage and being controlled by varying the 
current ge venerator, with which any speed desired 

£eM ^obtained If, when the motor is running, the field of the 

generatOT 3 ^weakened so that its voltage falls below the counter 
generate! ^ latter wi U act as a generator and return 

e ' rI1 ' f ' to the motor-generator set which, if below full speed, 
eneigy t . i This is used instead of a median- 

stores energy “ J^so used in lowering the men 

S meJriSs into the mine by pumping beck through the motor 
oenerator set to the Une, if the energy so denved ,s suffic.ent 
to drive the set slightly above synchronous speed. . 

Ih order to equalise the input to the equ.pment, means are 

provided for automatically varying the speed of the set. In thrs 
proviucu current motor is sometimes used for-driving 

a””t and the speed is then varied by regelating the motor field. 
» a majority of cases, however, the alternating-current motor ,s 
„Xnd the speed is varied by regulatmg the res,stance of the 
alternating-current motor rotor errant, woond rotor type of 

motors being used for Tj P ” P ° Se ; in , roduce resistance into 

the chcuft when the demand reaches the predetermined value 
and to keep on adding it as long as the demand stays above this 
vate until the flywheel set is slowed down to the practical limit 
It which it will pay to use this stored energy, and m reverse 
® the regulator automatically cuts out the resistance when 

Te load drops and brings the flywheel set back up to normal 

speed, restoring energy to the flywheel. 

Tr, order to provide for the excitation of the generator and hoist 

motor an exciter is usually coupled to the motor-generator set. 
As the speed of the set is continually varying, a voltage regulator 
t provided for keeping the voltage of the exciter constant. 

For controlling the speed of the motor-generator set, an auto¬ 
matic regulator is used and, as offered by at least one manufae 
f ,-c nf the liauid type. This type of regulator has a number 

turer, is of tnc iiquiu ^ p y tj owUpW 

of advantages over the arrangement mit magnet »f b 
for cutting the resistance m and ou. of the rotor arout,, the 
principal one being greater simplicity and better regulation, 
One of the most notable installations of this type of hoist is xm 
being installed by the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company m its 

Michigan iron mines. 
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This equipment covers two hoists, one of 500 h.p. for hoisting 
ore, and one of 200 h.p. for hoisting men and lowering materials. 
The operation of the regulator on this installation is very simple, 
the three phases of the rotor winding being connected to three 
stationary plates in separate earthenware pots. Above these 
plates are the movable electrodes which are connected together. 
The movement of these electrodes is controlled by an induction 
motor, this motor being supplied with current through series 
transformers in the line feeding the motor-generator set. The 
current flowing in the motor is proportional to that in the main 
line and the torque of the regulator motor varies as the square of 
this current. The electrodes of the regulator are attached to an 
arm coupled to the motor shaft and are counterweighted on the 
other end of this arm beyond the motor shaft. Under normal 
conditions the counterweight does not quite balance the weight 
of the electrodes. At the full load current in the main line, the 
torque of the regulator motor, which tends to separate the elec¬ 
trodes, will be sufficient to bring the whole of the moving parts 
to a state of equilibrium. Any increase in the current in the 
mam line will cause the torque on the regulator motor to increase 
rapidly and the electrodes will be separated, thereby introducing 
resistance into the rotor circuit, thus reducing the speed tendency 
o the motor-generator set, with the result that the flywheel gives 
up a portion of its stored energy. If the current to the SIS 
me then drops below the value for which the regulator is set, 
the electrodes will then come closer together and the speed of 
t e set will be. increased and energy restored to the flywheel. 

e regulator in this way tends to maintain the input to the 
equipment at a constant value. 


The electrodes are made of iron and the tank is filled with a 
so ution of carbonate of soda (common washing soda). In the 
ower portion of the tank, cooling coils can be provided, through 
which water can be circulated and excessive evaporation of the 
solution is thereby obviated. The value for which the regulator 
18 set can readily be changed by altering the amount of counter- 

wh2h tb ^ i f° n ,f m ° re Weight reducin S the current at 

motor whlT aS the t0rqUe required from the 

motor will be correspondingly less. 

The field controller for the direct-current generator is so ar¬ 
ranged that the field circuit is never open and in this point in 
part,cul.r the control is ideal. When the controller is in the 
off position, the field is connected across the armature ter- 
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minals in such a way as to oppose the residual magnetism and 
anv potential generated due to residual magnetism causes current 
to flow in the field winding, which will tend to build up the field 
in the opposite direction, thereby killing the residual field. The 
advantage of this arrangement is that when the hoist is at rest 
there will be no current flowing. Altogether this system prom¬ 
ises much for the solution of the hoisting problem and the equal¬ 
ization of a very intermittent load, so as to make it commercially 

desirable for central station power supply. 

Additional installations of this type of hoisting equipment 
in this country are the Hecla IVfining Company at Burke, Idaho, 
the Calumet & Arizona Mining Company in Arizona; the Winona 
Copper Company in Michigan, and some six or seven similar 
installations in Mexico, notably those in the mines of the El Oro 
Mining & Railway Co. 

It is recognized that this development is most advantageous 
where fuel costs are high, and consequently the principal in¬ 
stallations up to this time have been made in metal mines. This 
solution of the heavy hoisting problem is nevertheless one of 
promise and worthy of careful study as applied to coal mining. 

In the complete electrification of existing mines having boilers 
and steam hoists, a suggestion is now being investigated as to 
the practicability of making such modifications in the steam 
hoist as are necessary to operate it with compressed air, using 
one of the boilers as a receiver, and if practical, a re-heater as 
well, and installing an electrically driven air compressor of such 
capacity as to work practically all of the time when steady hoist¬ 
ing occurs, the boiler being used to store air while the hoist is 
out of service, and to supply the excess demand over and above 
the capacity of the compressor when hoisting. No definite con¬ 
clusions have been reached as regards either the economy or 
nracticabilitv of this suggestion but it offers a possible simple 
solution of the perplexing question of what to do with a steam 
hoist which is sometimes not readily convertible to electric drive. 

The ventilation problem is in no way difficult, although we have 
met with a great deal of prejudice against the use of motors for 
this purpose as well, but convincing trials have brought mining 
men to a general use of motors for this application. The Pitts¬ 
burgh Coal Company is quoted as having established records 
for continuity of service of electrically driven fans, better than 
that obtained with steam engines. 1 he load for this purpose is 
an attractive application from a power standpoint, as the fan 
is usually required both day and night. 
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The other secondary operations are considerably varied but 
comparatively simple in point of application, and combine to 
make the mine load very attractive to the central station which 
is so situated as to be able to serve this field. These problems 
are greatly simplified if the installation is a new one, in which 
there is no necessity of considering the adaptation of electric 
drive to existing machinery, and in which we do not have to con¬ 
sider . converting an old power house into a substation. The 
•principal market for power, however, for present consideration, 
is the electrification of the existing mines, the new installations 
being only incidental to the general situation. 

The power consumption in the electrical operation of coal 
mines varies widely with different local conditions and cannot 
be accurately predetermined from general data, but requires care- 
ul local study, as a wet mine which is not self-draining will re¬ 
quire. considerable power for pumping purposes, whereas a self- 
. r£unm g mine with water level haulage will be relatively light 
in its power consumption for both transportation and drainage 
1 he load they get is fairly uniform. In cases of a slope or shaft 
hoist, additional power is required as against the drift entry. 

A number of tests have been made which show as low as 1.22 
kw-hr., and as high as 3f kw-hr. per ton of coal mined with 
varying conditions. In some cases the service was mixed, using 
both steam and electricity. In others, rope haulage with steam 
engines was used. One or two specific cases are illustrated as con¬ 
crete applications, with the corresponding results. As a general 
proposition, it is estimated that the power requirements will 
vary m plants, operated entirely by electricity from 1J to 3* 
kw-hr., depending upon the above-mentioned varying conditions 2 , 
and m the same mine, the requirements will vary with unusual 
characteristics where a considerable amount of pumping is in- 

VOXV6C1. 


MINE NO. 3 


Slope-capacity 35,000 tons per month. 

Output—15,000 « « « 

1 * 

Four 25-h.p. cutting machines. 
One 30-h.p. cutting machine. 
One 7$-h.p. hoist 

. One 5-h.p. air compressor 

Three 10-h.p. pumps One S-h.p. shop motor. 

Two SO-h.p. locomotives 
Two 30-h.p. locomotives 


One 

Two 

One 

One 


10-h.p. fan 
20-h.p. fans 
20-h.p. pump 
2$-h.p.'pump 


Total 107$ h.p. continuous rating 
250 h.p. intermittent rating 
Maximum demand =230 h.p. 
1.22 kw-hr. per ton of coal 
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COMBINED MINING AND COKING PLANT NO. 6 

75 Ovens-capacity 5000 tons per month 

One 100-kw. motor-generator set 

One 100-h.p. alternating-current fan motor 

One 15-h.p. direct-current pump motor 

One 25-h.p. direct-current coke conveyor and loader 

One 5-h.p. direct-current leveler rake 

One 25-h.p. direct-current leveler ram 

One 40-h.p. direct-current coke pusher 

Two 35-h.p. direct-current locomotive motors 

One 25-h.p. direct-current larry 

Seven months operation 34,000 tons of coke, 110,000 kw-hr. or 3.2 kw-hr per 
of coke. * r on 


When we consider the vast tonnage of coal in the many local¬ 
ities, we begin to appreciate the possibilities of a power market 
for its production. Among the most prominent installations of 
the character described are those on the lines of the West Penn 
Railways Company in the Connellsville, Pa., district, with 
which many of the local engineers are familiar. The district served 
in this case involves some of the worst conditions to be met in the 
way of drainage and hoisting. I feel safe in expressing the opin¬ 
ion, however, that the installations have proved both profitable 
to the power company and economical to the mining companies 
Considerable activity is evidenced at the present time in other 
fields, notably the installation now being made in West Virginia 
by the Appalachian Power Company, which is developin'* a 
hydroelectric plant to furnish power in the Pocahontas coal fields. 
The Pennsylvania Central Power Company, of Altoona, has re¬ 
cently authorized the construction of something like 75 mil es 
(120 km.) of transmission line to cover the Cambria County field. 

One extremely advantageous factor in considering this propo¬ 
sition is the fact that with central station energy available the 
investment for the small mine is greatly reduced. An isolated 
plant costing from $12,000 to $15,000 will in many cases be re¬ 
quired where a $5,000 substation will do the work. In some cases 
it has been found advantageous for the central station to put 
in the substation machinery and operate it on a rental basis or 
sell power converted to low voltage or direct current at the bus¬ 
bars. _ This is the extreme proposition where the mining com¬ 
panies are not sufficiently capitalized to make the improvements 
and is comparable with the practise of renting simple fixtures 
to merchants for their lightning contracts, which has also proved 
advantageous in many cases. 

The distribution of the mine load is such as to prove most 
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desirable, as the principal load comes on at, or slightly before, 
7 o clock m the morning and as a rule falls off to a low value 

,• J 6611 . 3 , and f °’ clock m the afternoon, at which time the 
lighting load picks up during the winter months. It is true that 



Pig. 2. Day Load on 800-Ampere Mine Plant 


m some cases a comparatively small load comes on again at 

of°such C nmo ri^ t f r ° Ugh ^ P6ak Hghtin S pen '° d ’ but is not 
The a ™ S to ^ senousl y influence the station capacity. 

lori irT? artS Sh ° W the general character of the 
nd while wide fluctuations occur, they will in the main 



Fig. 3. Day Load on 1092-Ampere Mine Plant 


balance up fairly well where a considerable number of installa- 
tions are centralized, on one plant. 

The question of power contracts calls forth considerable dis¬ 
cussion and it is beginning to be recognized that in handling the 
average mine operator, the same methods cannot always be era- 
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ployed as in handling the industrial plant or the local user of a 
comparatively small amount of power. The mine operator 
figures entirely on results and the mine superintendent has ever 
in mind the cost per ton of producing coal. A serious mi stake 
has been made in one or two cases in putting forth too prom¬ 
inently to the mine operator the value of the central station’s 
readiness to serve. A careful analysis and line of reasoning will 



Fig. 4.- -Evening Load on 400-Ampere Mine Plant 


doubtless bring the mine operator and central station man to¬ 
gether, provided the mine operator realizes that he himself is 
put to a considerable constant expense if his own plant is shut 
down, and is not producing energy. Of this feature, however, he 
often loses sight, owing to the fact that he has taken care of the 
cost of the plant by an appropriation, and the interest and depreci¬ 
ation are not charged up against the cost of coal. 



Fig. 5.— Evening Load on 600-Ampere Mine Plant 


In talking about the readiness to serve, due consideration 
should be given to this point and the operator will realize that 
a certain amount of income is due the central station for the in¬ 
vestment necessary to supply power at his demand. On the 
other hand, the central station solicitor or contract agent should 
figure carefully the approximate cost that the mine operator 
must sustain in shutting down his own plant, and it can fairly 
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easily be shown that the minimum charge involved, be it in the 
form of minimum power consumption or a fixed rate per kilo¬ 
watt per year, does not much more than offset the real expense 
represented in the customer’s plant when it is standing idle. 

A careful analysis of several typical small mining plants shows 
the average working days per month to be from 15 to 20. It 
shows the average load factor during an eight-hour day to be 
slightly over 50 per cent, based on a ratio of average consumption 
to maximum peak of five minutes duration, and does not take 
into account the actual capacity of the generators or the mo¬ 
mentary swing of the ammeter as indicated in one of the accom¬ 
panying charts. 

Careful tests on four typical plants in Ohio show the following: 

Average cost of power . 2.485 cents per kw-hr. 

Cost for substation equipment, 

less salvage . 0.124 « “ « « 

Common cost for either source. . 0.7 « “ « « 

Central station rate to balance 

against present cost . 1.661 « « « « 

Average power consumption... 47,700 kw-hr. 

Average kw-hr. per ton coal. . . 2.49 

As previously inferred, with reference to the discussion of fixed 
charges or minimum demand, the continuity of power service and 
its use must be considered. It is evident, therefore, that some form 
of contract must be considered which will protect the central 
station against the investment of building the lines and installing 
sufficient machinery to take care of the maximum demands, if 
the conditions become abnormal as regards shutting down for 
a considerable length of time. As regards the relative merits 
of a fixed charge per kilowatt per year as against a fixed rate per 
kilowatt-hour with a minimum charge, there are points in favor 
of both methods. Considering a fixed charge corresponding to 
the substation capacity, an analysis shows that the approximate 
cost per horse power installed in the case of the isolated station 
where it is necessary to keep a fireman at the boiler plant, who 
can also run the engines where electrical power is used for pump¬ 
ing and other purposes, is approximately $1 per month, based 
on the total horse power installed in the isolated plant. In es¬ 
tablishing a corresponding rate to protect the central station 
against shut-down, it therefore seems logical to place this at 
approximately $1.25 per month per kilowatt of substation ca¬ 
pacity. This is sometimes reckoned on the total continuous kilo- 
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watt capacity of the station, but perhaps a more equitable ar¬ 
rangement as compared with the central station demand is that 
of taking a maximum five-minute peak or some other form of 
record which will show a maximum demand of the substation. 

In conjunction with this fixed rate of $1.25 per month per 
kilowatt installed, a relatively lower price per kilowatt-hour 
is established to protect against the maximum consumption when 
power is used steadily. This rate, of course, must necessarily 
vary with local conditions, cases having been known as low as 
| cent per kw-hr. in conjunction with the fixed charge of $1.25 
per kilowatt installed. 

In the case of the four Ohio plants, the average capacity was 
250 kilowatts' per station. The average cost per month, say at 
1.5 cents per kw-hr., would be $715.50. To arrive at the same- 
result with a fixed charge of $1.25 per kilowatt per month, we 
would have a fixed cost of $312.50 and a power rate of 0.846 cent 
per kw-hr. 

In studying the accompanying curves, it should be noted that 
several of these installations served by one power house do not 
represent nearly so high a kilowatt capacity installed in the 
central station for this service as proves to be the case with the 
isolated plant, as, for instance, it is shown that the maximum 
demand in one or two of the cases does not reach the total station 
capacity installed. As a rough estimate we figure that the cen¬ 
tral station capacity for the mine service will not exceed 45 per 
cent, of the total aggregate maximum peaks represented in the 
various substations served. 

A further careful analysis of the character of this load and the 
fact that a considerable amount of profitable load can be picked 
up in the small towns adjacent to the mining operations, makes 
this a particularly attractive field for the supply of central station 
power, even on the basis of reduced cost of operation to the mine 
manager. 

: In. the matter of reliability of service, the up-to-date central 
station has shown results which the isolated station cannot often 
meet in the way of continuity of service. A secondary considera¬ 
tion which interests the mine operator is the reduction in the 
number of men required with central station service. We feel 
safe in: predicting that the next five years will see a large per¬ 
centage of our coal mines operated from public service central 
station power. 
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SOME NOTES ON ISOLATED PLANTS 


BY PERCIVAL R. MOSES 


It is perhaps necessary to offer some excuse for presenting to 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers some notes on 
isolated plant design and operation. The general impression 
is that designing an isolated plant is* hardly to be dignified by the 
term engineering . The central station looms so large and 
the cost of the large central plant so greatly surpasses the largest 
isolated plant, in the general opinion, as to place questions of 
design of such stations in a different class from the questions 
entering into the design of an isolated plant. 

Few realize that in reality the design of an isolated plant in¬ 
volves the consideration of as many factors as the design of a 
central station, and while it is true that there are no isolated 
plants as large as the plants of the New York public service 
corporations and similar companies, yet these plants are fre¬ 
quently of many thousand horse power. In the aggregate the 
isolated plants of a large city far exceed the total horse power 
of the public utility companies. An engineering directory of the 
isolated plants in the City of New York (Manhattan) lists a total 
of 1700 isolated plants. The aggregate boiler horse power of the 
isolated plants, according to this directory, amounted to over 
929,000 h.p., and the aggregate engine h.p, to 669,855. The 
boiler horse power of the largest central station in New York 
is listed by the Public Service Commission at 109,000, so 
the listed boiler horse power in private plants containing en¬ 
gines is over eight times the horse power of the largest central 
station. 

If tiie list £ iven in engineering directory is substantially 
correct, we have nearly a million horse power of boilers in 
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operation in the isolated plants in the City of New York (Bor¬ 
ough of Manhattan) alone. My estimate is based on the amount 
and cost of fuel used in about 50 buildings in New York City, 
and the engineering pay roll in these buildings. I find that the 
cost of fuel burned in these buildings varies from $10.00 to 
$22.00 per boiler h.p. installed. The lower cost is for low-grade 
fuel in a plant operated on a ten-hour basis, and the highest 
cost for No. 1 buckwheat coal in an apartment hotel plant of 
large size, operated twenty-four hours a day. JThe pay roll varies 
from $9.00 to $16.00 per boiler h.p. installed. A conservative 
estimate of the fuel and labor used, in the isolated plants in the 
Borough of Manhattan would be $28.50 per boiler h.p., and on 
the basis of the list in the engineering directory this would indi¬ 
cate a total expenditure for fuel and labor of over $28,000,000 
per year, compared with a total of about $5,000,000 paid for fuel 

and all the salaries and wages of the largest central station 
company. 

In 14 states of the Eastern Middle and Central groups there 
were 5,923,302 horsepower of boilers and 5,544,888 h.p. of en¬ 
gines listed in isolated plants whereas the census reports for the 

wh°le U. S . give 3,712,000 h.p. as the total central station 
engine horse power. 

In view of the magnitude of these figures, I believe that I am 
justified in referring to the isolated plant problem as an “ engi¬ 
neering problem and one worth most careful study and con¬ 
sideration. 


Present Conditions of Isolated Plant Design and 

Operation 

The design of an isolated plant is seldom given the benefit of a 
sufficient study of the facts. There has not been the wide inter¬ 
change of data from small isolated plants; operating engineers 
are usually too busy or too fearful to publish their results. 

oy regard central stations as an enemy ready to shut down 
their plants, regardless of whether the rate obtained will pay a 
profit or not. Whether they are justified in this attitude or not 
is immaterial. The result has been to make it difficult to obtain 
actual data on the performance of private plants, except in the 
large nulls and similar industrial establishments. Private plants 
located in buildings adjoining each other use fuel of diff erent 
grades, one costing perhaps $5 a ton and the other $3. A recent 
investigation of department stores revealed the fact that some 
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of these stores are burning low-grade fuel costing less than $2 
per ton, others are burning No. 2 buckwheat at a cost of $3.25 
per ton, and still others are burning pea coal costing $4.10; and 
one store is burning egg coal, costing in the neighborhood of $6 
per ton. It has been equally difficult to get accurate records of 
loads. Few plants keep regular logs; there are many trust¬ 
worthy exceptions; and the lack, until recently, of accurate and 
simple means of measuring the feed water supply to the boiler 
and the steam delivered, made it practically impossible to obtain 
continuous records of boiler performance. These conditions 
were recognized many years ago by the author, and in the plants 
with which he has had to do, he has endeavored to have regular 
logs kept, from which reliable data could be obtained on which 
to base design of subsequent similar plants. A number of load 
curves from typical buildings derived from such data sheets— 
log sheets—will be presented a little later, with the hope 
they may be of use to others designing plants for similar 
buildings. 

Isolated plants vary from a simple plant, consisting of a boiler 
and an engine, or simpler still, of an oil engine or waterwheel, 
to the complex equipment of a modern hotel, department store, 
sugar mill or chocolate factory, containing boilers, gas pro¬ 
ducers, engines, dynamos, switchboard, motors, refrigerating 
machinery, heating, evaporating and concentrating apparatus, 
pumps, elevators, ventilating fans, etc. Perhaps the most per¬ 
fect example of an isolated plant is the modern transatlantic 
1000-foot liner with boiler horse power equaling the horse power 
of the largest central station, but with the additional complica¬ 
tion of moving the ship and its parts. 

The isolated plant, properly speaking, is a central plant for the 
supply of all the heat, light and power requirements of a building, 
while the usual central station is a central station for the supply 
of an isolated product. 

In discussing isolated plant design it is impossible to confine 
the investigation to the electric plant alone. It is important to 
realize fully that the manufacture of electricity is only a small 
part of the work of the isolated plant. It is one of the processes 
going on in a building, just the same as refrigeration, heating and 
the moving of the passengers. The parts are interlinked and 
interdependent, and with the increase in size and complexity of 
the modern building and the consolidation of adjoining buildings, 
this interdependency and interaction becomes more and more 
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important. To emphasize this point, a few of the ways in which 
the design of each part affects the other, may be noted: 

The heating design affects the structural engineering power 
plant design, character of the electric lighting used, type of 
pumps, type of ventilating apparatus. 


DIAGRAM OF PRACTICE 


ELECTRICITY PURCHASED oh MANUFACTURED 


T 




1 —High efficiency boilers 
Simplicity of arrangement 
•Minimum piping. 

Provision for burning efficiently low cost fuels. 

Lsy S te ma ti c operation: recording and comparison of 
results. 

-Metering of all fuel and water supplied to boilers and 
for other purposes, and steam supplied to machinery 
Electricity, etc. r 

-Leak indicators to be provided where internal leaJss are 
probable. 


diagram of practice 


ELECTRICITY PURCHASED 


L 


I 

i 


i 

‘■^•Heating and ventilating fans 
should be steam driven, 

Ur recirculating advisible in indirect 
heating. 

Compression refrigeration or combina- 
tiQn of compression and Absorption. 

Electric elevators. 

Steam driven fans for indirect heating 
system. 6 

I—Individual motor drive. 

-High, efficiency lighting. 

* Simplicity of installation essential. 

-High efficiency variable pressure heating system, 

° etectricf f °' * aCh Serv!ce should ^ steam and one 


Gas irons. 


diagram of practice 


Steam Required .for Heating, Evaporation a wr, r. 
““ n LESS —■ 

Plant Operating with Probable Load. 

ELECTRICITY MANUFACTURED 


High efficiency electric plant. 
L Efficient lighting. 

■Electric elevators. 

Individual motor drive. 

*“*Electric pumping. 

■Ordinary heating system. 

^—Exhaust steam refrigeration plant. 

L -Electric driven ventilating fans. 

Electric irons. 


DIAGRAM OF PRACTICE. 

X.™ mo E rT"'“ ”* au ™°‘ E»m- S 

p, “, W0 "“ BE »V THE ELECTRIC 

ELECTRICITY MANUFACTURED 


I 


EI f ; c V|, c . K p!a “ t: moderate efficiency.: re¬ 
liability of prime importance. 

Steam pumps. 

-Steam operated ventilating fans . 

| t-High efficiency vacuum heating system. 

Low efficiency and low renewal cost lighting. 

Group drive for power transmission. 

1 Plunger elevators may be used. 


Diagrams Showing the Effect of Different Basic Conditions on 

Isolated Plant Design 

, 0l f tric afEects the power plant design, the heating 

, m d6S1 ? n ’ the electnc %hting design, the refrigeration 
plant, pumpmg apparatus, manufacturing equipment. 
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The refrigerating plant affects the design of the water supply, 
design of the power plant, both as to size and type of apparatus, 
pumping plant and ventilating equipment. 

The type and design of elevator machinery affects the struc¬ 
tural design, and the design of engines, dynamos and storage 
battery. Although these are not strictly germane to the discus¬ 
sion of the isolated plant, it may be noted that the sprinkler 
equipment and the plumbing lay-out are also affected by all the 
items above mentioned. 

The diagrammatic representations shown herewith indicate 
the effects of different basic conditions on plant design. 

A fair example of the interdependence and interaction of the 
modern plant is a. new building on Fifth Avenue. It is dis¬ 
tinctly a typical office and loft building and contains offices 
on the upper floors, lofts for show, and sales rooms on the middle 
stories; and the first four floors are occupied by the owners as a 
retail store for ladies’ wear. The building (173 by 90 ft., 
52.7 by 27.4 m.) is 11 stories high and contains basement and a 
partial sub-basement for the plant. 

The various factors that enter in the design of this isolated 
plant are the following: 

(1) Heat must be supplied to keep the building warm and also to warm 

the air supplied for ventilation. 

(2) Basement, first floor and sub-basement have to be very completely 

ventilated, and as no radiators are permitted on the first floor, 
the ventilation and heating for this floor are combined. It is 
particularly'important that the air supplied shall be clean and free 
from dust. 

(3) The building must be equipped with sprinklers, and a complete sys¬ 

tem of fire protection provided. 

(4) Water must be pumped and supplied to all toilet rooms, offices, to a 

number of other locations, as well as to fire standpipes and sprinkler 
equipment. 

(5) Passengers must be carried to and from the various offices and lofts, 

and a special service of a different class must be furnished for the 
store's customers. 

(6) A fur storage room, 50 by 60 ft. (15 by 18 mu) and 13 ft.. (4 m.) high, 

must be kept at from 20 to 26 deg. fahr. by the circulation of dry 
refrigerated air. Filtered and refrigerated drinking water is to 
be provided at a number of points on each floor. 

(7) Electricity must be supplied for lighting large spaces and for localized 

illumination. Electricity must also be furnished to a number of fan 
and sewing-machine motors, pressing irons and cutters, as well as 
to the large motors operating the pumps and elevators. 
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(8) Compressed air must be supplied for elevator door operation, and the 

air must be exhausted for operating cash system carriers and for 
vacuum cleaning. 

(9) The space below general sewer level must be drained and the drainage 

discharged into the sewers. s 

The above nine important functions are to be performed in this 
modern building. How do they affect each other? 

A calculation of the losses through walls, windows and ex¬ 
hausted air shows that the heating of the building does not re¬ 
quire as ^ much steam as the required electric plant will give. 
This indicates, if any electric plant is installed, the necessity 
of using efficient engines for driving the dynamos; also the use of 
high-efficiency tungsten lighting when not otherwise objection¬ 
able, and the use of electric pumps because of their greater 
efficiency. 

The excess of exhaust steam available also points to the use of 

a vacuum heating system to keep the back pressure on the elec¬ 
tric plant to a minimum. 


. eff ® Ct °J the heating desi S n on the ventilating equipment 
is self-evident, but it is perhaps well to note that the excess of 
exhaust available points to electric drive for the ventilating fans. 

The source of electric supply largely determines the character of 
the heating system. If the supply of electricity is to be obtained 
from a central station, a back pressure on the steam heating 
system would not be objectionable, in fact a steam heating 
pressure vanable at will is advisable; electric pumps and electric- 
driven ventilating fans are not advisable during the heating 
season, but high-efficiency lighting becomes even more nec¬ 
essary than before. The refrigerating plant should be steam- 
driven and probably of the compression type in order to give 
exhaust steam, while if electricity is made on the premises 
the exhaust steam available points to an exhaust-steam- 
operated absorption refrigerating plant 

Motors will be planned largely for group drive with a plant and 
for individual dnve with purchased electricity. 

The refrigeration design has a most important effect on the 
esign of the water supply, as on the size and type of the re- 
ngeratmg plant will depend the arrangement of water piping 
the amount of storage capacity, the method of automatic pump 

thJou^Zf^th TZ P ° SSibly the SyStem 0f water ^PPly risers 
ughout the building and the decision as to whether it will 

prove advisable or not to install a well. 
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The refrigerating design will affect the power plant piping 
design because of the use in the retort or generator of steam at a 
higher hack-pressure than that carried on the main parts of 
the plant. 

The design of the ventilating equipment will be affected even 
if cooling of the rooms is not directly planned, because the water, 
used on the refrigerating plant will probably be partly used for 
air cleansing and cooling in the ventilating plant. 

This interdependence of parts could be followed out through 
all the list, but sufficient has been given to show its extent. 

Effect of Interdependence on General Design 

The close reaction of one factor on another points to two main 
features frequently neglected in design: 

1. Compactness. 

2. Simplicity. 

If possible, I would place all of the machinery, except the 
boilers, in one room. 

The cross connections between the component parts of the 
plant make it very advisable that they should be close together, 
both because of the initial cost and because of the decreased 
cost of upkeep due to less lengths of pipe, fewer joints, reduced 
condensation, etc. 

As the whole equipment is interacting, it should be under 
the direct observation of the engineer, and all parts should be 
clearly in view and not placed off in separate little spaces where 
leaks and bad performance will not be noticed. Separate 
pump rooms have been advocated, because pumps always leak. 

The unavoidable complexity of the modern heating, lighting, 
refrigerating, vacuum pumping and elevator equipment makes 
the utmost simplicity in design necessary. 

I do not mean to neglect safeguards, but the excessive duplica¬ 
tion of piping and valving to prevent some possible mishap 
often results in the trouble it is designed to prevent, as the 
valves and the mains begin to leak through cross expansion 
strains and neither line can be shut off. Complication of engine 
valves, cylinders and receivers with a view to decreased steam 
consumption often wastes more in labor cost than is saved in 
steam consumption. The possibilities of steam turbine applica¬ 
tions to isolated plants, notwithstanding a lower steam effi¬ 
ciency, lie wholly in their simplicity of operation. 

Compactness and simplicity are of the greatest importance, 
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and one might add reliability. I do not minimize the impor- 
tance of steam or electrical efficiency. 

In this discussion I am treating more of the design of the 
whole plant than of any one part. To obtain over-all efficiency 
of operation the problem must be considered as a whole An 
efficient and high-grade heating equipment with equally efficient 
and high-grade electrical refrigerating and elevator plants may 
be put together and form a most inefficient isolated plant; and 
vice versa, a poorly planned extravagant electrical system may 
not affect the over-all efficiency perceptibly if the heating and 
refrigerating plants absorb all the waste energy. 

As an example of the first proposition, I will cite an office 
building m New York in which every part was of the very highest 
standard—high-efficiency elevators, steam appliances in a 
restaurant of the best type, a corliss valve steam-driven re¬ 
frigerating and ice-making plant, a most complete and efficient 
electrically driven ventilating system, a most modern water- 
tube high-pressure boiler and a nearly perfect system of electric 
installation, but the cost of heat, light, ventilation, power and 
elevator operation was over double the cost in a similar build¬ 
ing, with apparatus much less costly and refined. 

The reasons were clear: a high-pressure steam plant with 
night and day force was required for the refrigerating plant 
and kitchen steam, so that the operation of an electric plant 
would have added little to the labor cost, but electricity was 
purchased, and as this purchased electricity was used to drive 
the fans of the ventilation system, two things resulted The 
electric bill was increased and the steam for heating the air 
required for ventilation had to be obtained from the boilers. 

If the fans had been steam-driven and the exhaust from the 
steam engines been used to heat the air, the electric bill would 
have been reduced by several thousand dollars and the cost 

of steam would have been no greater during the heating season 
when the fans are mainly used. 

The water from the refrigerating plant was originally wasted 

because the plumber had nothing to do with the refrigerating 

p ant and laid out a perfect system of plumbing, regardless of 
tne otlier parts. 

The elevators were electric and were operated by purchased 
electricity, and live steam direct from the boilers was used for 
heating, whereas it might just as well have operated engine and 
dynamos first and then made power for the elevators. 
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This installation has since been changed by the addition of a 
private electric generating plant. The use of electric-driven 
ventilating fans and pumps is now entirely correct, because the 
electric plant gives sufficient exhaust steam for all the heating. 
The water from the. refrigerating plant is saved as far as possible, 
and it is the intention to install an air washer, through which 
the excess condenser water will be recirculated, cooling the air 
and the water at the same time by evaporation. It is of interest 
to note, in passing, that a gross saving of over $1,000 a month 
has been obtained since the plant installation. This includes 
the profit from the sale of steam and electricity to an adjoining 
building. Regarding the converse proposition that a combina¬ 
tion of inefficient apparatus may result in efficiency, it is evident 
that if the demand for low-temperature steam (250 deg. or less) 
exceeds the supply available from the private generating plant, 
even if the electric system is a 240-volt two-wire lighting plant 
or some similar electricity waster, this loss of efficiency will not 
affect the over-all economy of the plant materially. Such 
conditions exist in sugar mills, dye houses, salt blocks, chocolate 
factories, harness-blacking factories and the greater number of 
those chemical factories that depend upon evaporation for their 
product. In city buildings, other than factories, this condition 
also frequently exists during a part of the year, but seldom during 
the whole period. 

Fuel Used for Heating and Other Purposes 

I would like to give figures of pounds of steam used to heat 
buildings of different types and sizes, but my facts come in 
dollars and tons; and it is hoped that the discussion will bring 
out other data. 

I have not attempted to derive any formula from these figures. 
The facts and conditions are given, and while each case will differ 
from those given, the figures presented should allow an intelligent 
engineer or owner to estimate closely the probable cost of supply¬ 
ing steam to a building of one of the types given. I use the 
figures myself and find my estimates prove closely correct. 

COST OF FUEL AND LABOR FOR HEATING IN TYPICAL BUILDINGS WITHOUT 

PRIVATE ELECTRIC PLANTS 

Apartment Houses 

No. 1. 100 by 100 ft. (30 by 30 m.) 7 stories and basement—21 apartments—one 

elevator. 

Steam for heating and hot water and pump. Fuel used, No. 1 

buckwheat at $3.25 per ton. Fuel $1150 to $1250 

Labor $1200 to $1320 
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No. 2.—200 by 100 ft, (61 by 30 m.) irregular—8 stories and basement—72 apartments— 
two elevators. 

Steam for heating and hot water, laundry dryers and pumping. Fuel 

used costs 12.05 per ton.Fuel $2350 

"" Labor $2276 

No. 3.—200 by 92 ft. (61 by 2S m.)—11 stories and basement—block front—77 apart¬ 
ments—elevators. 

Steam for heating and hot water. Coal for heating. Coal for hot water 
amounted to 300 tons in a year. Stoves for dryers. Fuel used, pea 

coal .Fuel $4317 

Labor $2800 

No. 4.—(Corner)—100 by 100 ft. (30 by 30 m.)—12 stories. 

Steam for heating, hot water dryers, refrigerating plant and pump. 

Used 1050 tons No. 1 buckwheat.Fuel $3700 

Labor $2465 

I have no figures from hotels without private electric plants 
larger than 50 by 100 ft. (15 by 30 m.), 12 stories. Almost all 
such hotels in New York have their own plants. Those that 
. have not do not give out their figures. 

Hotels 

No. 5.—Apartment hotel. 50 by 100 ft. (15 by 30 m.) 10 stories.Fuel $2700 

xr « ... , - Labor $1920 

No. 6.—High class apartment hotel. 50 by 100 ft. (15 by 30 m.) and annex 25 by 100 ft 
(7.6 by 30 m .).—i stories. 

Heating, hot water and refrigeration. Absorption system. Low pres- 

sure steam .Fuel $2503 

Labor $1920 

Office Buildings 

No. 7. 100 by 100 ft. (30 by 30 m.)—12 stories—corner building. 

Corner heating and some hot water.Fuel $1700 

xt r> y, Labor $2500 

No. 8.—Corner-offices—11 stories—86 by 150 ft. (26 by 30 m.). 

Heating, steam for kitchen and refrigerating plant. Steam for hot water 

(2S h.p. and up)... Fue] f3m ^ 5 

No. 9.—50 and 30 by 197 ft. (15 and 9 by 60 m.). Labor 13746.25 

12 stories-protected on west. Fue l j 1047 50 

Labor $2020.00 

No. 10.—Offices. $3067.50 

Steam for heating. Plunger elevators. Pumping and hot water_Fuel $4383.35 

Labor $5798.52 

No. 11. Offices 45 by 85 ft. (13.7 by 25.9 m.)-16 stories-corner-three electric deva^ 

Fuel $1,180 
Labor $ 810 

No. 12. Loft building-50 by 100 ft. (15 by 30 m.)-12 stories, middle of block, profeS 

Fuel $800 

No. 13. 100 by 100 ft. (30 by 30 m.)—Salesrooms—12 stories. (Corner). 

Fuel $1,580.00 

N °' 11 ^ori^Ld base 3 l b n y t 27 ^ ^ 

Steam for heating hot water. 4 plunger elevator pumps and house 

pumps. _ , 

.Fuel $4,621 

Labor $4,100 
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No. 15. 75 by 185 ft. (22.8 by 56.8 m.)—12 stories and basement—middle of block but 
exposed above lower floors. .Fuel $1,280 

, v _ . Labor $713 

No. 15 (a). 16 stories—123 by 143 ft. (37.4 by 43.5 m.) (Corner).Fuel $2700 

Labor $ 960 

Department Stores 

No. 16.-—207 by 100 ft. (63 by 30 m.) and 25 by 104 ft. (7.6 by 31.7 m.) and 90 by 75 ft. 
(27 by 22.8 m.). 

Steam for heating, refrigerating and pumps and hot water. Hydraulic 

elevators. 7000 kw-hr... Fuel $6,583 

Labor $6,084 

No. 17.—92 by 122 ft. (28 by 39 m.) and 253 by 184 ft. (77 by 56 m.)—7 and 10 stories, 
yard (anthracite) screenings and soft coal...Fuel $5,967 

xt i o oo Labor, $5,000 

No. 18. *.3,000 sq. ft. (2,137 sq. m.)— seven stories—six passenger and three freight 

elevators (plunger type) No. 1 buckwheat anthracite......Fuel $4,000 

Labor $5,000 

No. 19. 200 by 200 ft. (61 by 61 m.)—6 story and basement. 

Use No. 2 buckwheat coal. . £ 5>231 

xt on tj, x „ , „ Labor $4,056 

No. 20. Factory and loft building—two buildings about 12,000 sq. ft. (1,579 sq. m.) per 

floor—6 stories and basement.Fuel $1 100 

Labor $936 


Labor Costs. The figures given opposite labor for each building 
are within 10 per cent of the actual pay roll. 

Some owners engage cheap engineers and firemen and take 
a chance others, more careful of their own property and their 
tenants’ lives, have good engineers. 

Several disastrous fires could not possibly have gotten the ■ 
headway they did, nor could such loss of life have occurred, if 
an intelligent and highly organized power plant engineering 
force had been on the premises. 

Electric Loads. The electric load curves, showing the variation 
in use of electricity in a number of differing buildings, offer 

a fair basis for estimating probable requirements under similar 
conditions. 

There is a general tendency to overestimate the maxim um 
electric demand, due in great measure to the possibility of all 

the lights being in use at one time or of all the elevators start¬ 
ing at once. 


Practically speaking, such conditions are not possible, and 
experience enables us to determine in advance within 10 per cent 

or 15 per cent what the maximum load will be for a stated size 
and type of building. 

It is for this purpose that the load curves are partic ul arly 
useful. Such load curves also aid in determining the probable 
kilowatt-hour use per month or per year, but I find the most 
convenient method is to compare buildings of si milar size and 
character. For this reason I give data on the quantities used 
in buildings of various types and sizes. 
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KILOWATT-HOUR CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY IN BUILDINGS 


Lofts and Manufacturing Buildings 


No. 21, 185 by 200 ft. (56 by 61 m.)—12 stories, basement and sub-basement, 464,084 

kw-hr. Ail kinds of light manufacturing; 12 elevators; electric heating for manu¬ 
facturing. 

No. 22.—100 by 100 ft. (30 by 30 m.)—12 stories and basement, 180,910 kw-hr. Corner. 
Pour elevators. Printers on top three floors. Holiday goods manufactured on 
four floors. 

No. 23. 100 by 100 ft. (30 by 30 m.)—12 stories and basement, ventilating plant, 212,483 

kw-hr. Four elevators. Cloak and suit manufacturing. Middle of block. 

No. 24. 100 by 100 ft. (30 by 30 m.). 12 stories. Corner. Textile salesrooms; ISO 000 

kw-hr. 


No. 25.-75 by 1S5 ft. (22.8 by 56.3 m.). 

elevators. Silk salesrooms and cloak 
No. 26.-44 by 100 ft. (13.4 by 30 m.). 

elevators. Cloak and suit and other 
No. 26 (a)—123 by 143 ft. (37.4 by 
turing. 240,000 kw-hr. 


12 stories and basement; 140,000 kw-hr. Four 
manufacturing. 

12 stories and basement; 100,000 kw-hr. Two 
manufacturing. 

43.5 m.) 16 stories—corner. No manufac- 


uffice Buildings 

N0 ’ by 140 ft * (15 by 42,6 12 stories and basement; 143,320 kw-hr. Four 

electric worm-gear elevators. 

N °' SI? sf ^ C26 , by l 45 * 1 7 f m ‘ ) * 11 St ° ries and two basements. Restaurant on 

No 29— inn h 1 nntl ° ftS ° n three flo0rs ’ Five eleva tors. 260,000 kw-hr. 

' rant R J y 30 ra ^ 12 stones; 1 basement corner; 4 elevators; no restau- 

J u ” and vacuum cleaner s ^re on first floor. 187,000 kw-hr. 

' pW * ° i 7 ft ’ by 30 12 stories and newspaper offices; five high-speed 

electric elevators. 600,000 kw-hr. b p 


XX W A iiL-O 


No. 31. 100 by 100 ft. (30 by 30 m.) 12 stories and 2 basements; three electric worm-dear 

(from ° rS * °T SldeWa i^ lift ’ laundry mac binery; transient trade. 325,000 kw-hr 
(rrom ammeter record). nr * 

N °' w^ea^WoJ 15 ^ 60 ^ 0 12 S )f eS “ d baSement; "° Iaun ' Iry ’ «I«rtric 
Nn «inn s / < aminete r record.) 240,000 kw-hr. 

efe^ors a hl /• ^ * 30 12 St0rieS “ d b <™‘; laundry; two electric 

elevators, absorpt.on roe machine; 100,000 kw-hr. (watt-hour meters). 

Apartment Houses 

N °' by 30ln - ): 6 St ° ries and bi ™> 
moderate priced apartments. 125,000 kw-hT ’ S *° reS Undei ' 0n ° buildin8: 

s 3 team 2 pump S W 72 medium oric lrragUlar: S St ° ries and basem ent; two elevators; 
No. 36.-200 by 92 ft 160 hv ? R ““l 3 ' ^5,000 kw-hr. 

pumps; 77 apartments; ^ ^ 

No. 37.—100 by 100 ft 130 bv in ^ mo + • eiectricity - 100 > 000 kw-hr.(approx.) 

in rent (48 apartment!) 114,000 kw-hr" 651 C ° mer; 3 eleVators 4 tenants ’ included 
- (15 by°30 ^J^Vories^d™ ^ 12 St ° rieS and tw0 bas ™’-ents, with annex 50 by 100 ft. 

Department Stores 

etvIto^trcHghtog^ V*™* “ d ‘ W ° basements i Plunger 
blower fans and pumps and elevators’. “^V£^ P ° rti0,,,,! Steam - driven cash 

' lightingj^ectric^levators^absoiption^ce^m^^h'^’ ? T™' and 10 S *° rieS; tungsten 

adequate) 900,000 kw-hr.' aehme and steam pump. (Lighting in- 

vators; lightfn^exiehent • ? sendee of T & °" e ' haIf basements i Plunger ele- 
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Load Curves 

The curves presented herewith are taken from hourly readings, 
noted on regular log sheets, of which sample forms are repro¬ 
duced from an office building, an apartment house and an in¬ 
dustrial plant. 

The readings are, in all cases, the nearest to the steady load 
readable; that is, the engineer waits until the cessation of the 
jump caused by an elevator or several elevators starting before 
noting the current. Probably the readings usually include some 
of the running current, because, while there are many periods 
even m a busy building when the elevators are not drawing cur¬ 
rent, these intervals are infrequent and hard to catch. 

Discussion of Load Curves. Load curves 1 and 2 show the 
variation in electric load in two apartment hotels. No. 1 is a 
hotel catering mainly to high-class permanent residents, built 
on a plot 50 by 200 ft. (15 by 61 m.)—12 stories and basement- 
containing four electric elevators, 10-ton refrigerating and ice¬ 
making plant, the usual kitchen steam-using appliances, but no 
laundry. The hotel has 300 guest rooms and 200 baths, hence 
the demand for hot water is an important factor. All the water 
used is pumped to a tank above the roof. 

There are about 1000 outlets for lights and the total connected 
capacity is about 100 kw., excluding elevator motors. 

The elevator load, which is extremely variable, is equalized by 
a storage bat tery. The hotel has had its own plant for over seven 
years, abandoning central station supply. The maximum load 
occurs from six to eight o’clock p.m. and is about 100 kw. This 
includes about 20 kw. charging current. The ratio of maximum 
load to connected capacity is therefore 80 per cent. 

This ratio is very high because the number of outlets in¬ 
stalled is restricted to the minimum requirement consistent 
with sufficient light. 

Curve 2 shows the conditions in another hotel, a large, im¬ 
posing structure covering a block front in New York City, which 
is 17 stories above ground and two below, built on a plot ap¬ 
proximately 210 by 205 ft. (64 by 62.4 m.). This building con¬ 
tains housekeeping apartments, as well as the brdinary hotel 
rooms, restaurant kitchen and laundry. 

Refrigeration is supplied to the housekeeping apartments, 
as well as to the kitchen and restaurant, and cooled drinking 
water is also circulated throughout the building. 

The elevators (about 17) are all of the hydraulic plunger type, 
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Am peres 


Volts 


RUNNING TIME. 



Pressures 


Temperatures 


1 

Circuits 

Refrigerating plant 

Steam 




Unb. 








Steam 

— 




Brine 

Brine 

5 

load 

Bells 

Lights 

Motor 

Gen. 

ABS 

Brine 

Water 

gen. 

Atmos. 

High 

Back 

Mangle 

inlet 

outlet 




115 

230 

125 

17 

130 

120 



110 

1 


21 

18 




115 

230 

125 

17 

130 

120 



1 10 

1 


21 

18 




11.5 

230 

125 

17 

130 

120 



105 

1 


20 

17 




115 

230 

115 

17 

130 

120 



110 

1 


20 

17 




115 

230 

115 

18 

130 

120 



1 to 

1 


21 

IS 




115 

280 

120 

18 

130 

120 



110 

1 


2L 

i!h 




115 

230 

120 

15 

130 

120 



1 to 

1 


21 

>!* 




115 

230 

120 

15 

130 

120 



1 10 

1 


21 

l|8 




115 

230 

120 

15 

130 

120 



110 

1 


21 

18 




115 

230 

120 

15 

130 

120 



no 

1 


21 

li.8 


1.000 


115 

230 

120 

17 

130 

120 



110 

1 


21 

is 


1(500 


115 

230 

120 

17 

130 

120 



105 

1 


21 

18 


1750 

' 

115 

230 

120 

17 

130 

120 



110 

1 


21 

US 


1750 


115 

230 

120 

17 

130 

120 



105 

1 


20 

1.7 


1(550 


115 

230 

120 

17 

130 

120 



105 

1 


20 

1.7 


1300 


115 

2.30 

120 

17 

130 

120 



105 

1 

20 

.117 


1200 


115 

230 

125 

17 

130 

. 120 



100 

1 

21. 

1 8 

71)0 



115 

230 

125 

17 

130 

120 



no 

1 


j ■ 22 

1 9 

400 



115 

230 

125 

17 

130 

120 



1 10 

' 1 


22 

1 9 




115 

230 

125 

.17 

130 

120 



no 

1 


I 21 

1.8 
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230 

125 

17 

130 

120 



1 10 

1 


21 

US 



i 

115 

230 

125 

17 

130 

120 



no 

1 


20 

1.7 




115 

230 

120 

17 

130 

120 



no. 

1 


19 

1 6 




115 

230 

120 

17 

130 

.120 



110 

1 


19 

1 6 

1160 

j 10250 


115 

230 

120 

16 

130 

120 



109 

1 


20 

117 


Water 

inlet 


Water 

Outlet 


Ice 

tank 

Feed 

water 

Steam 

Flue 

gases 

19 

210 

343 


20 

210 

343 


20 

210 

340 


20 

2U) 

343 


20 

210 

343 


22 

210 

343 


23 

210 

343 


24 

210 

343 


24 

210 

343 


24 

210 

343 


19 

210 

340 


19 

210 

340 


18 

210 

343 


19 

210 

340 

1 

19 

210 

340 

I 

19 

210 

340 

1 

18 

210 

340 


19 

210 

343 


19 

210 

343 


19 

210 

343 


19 

210 

343 


18 

210 

343 


18 

210 

343 


17 

210 

343 


19 

| 210 

i 343 
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Fire- 

room 


Outside 


Chimney 
draught 
in inches 


Hi 
iR 
iR 
iR 
iR 
iR 
iR 
iR 
i R 
i R 

iR 
4 H 
4 H 

i R 

i H 
4 R 

iR 

iR 

. iR 
' 4 R 
iR 


RUNNING TIME. 


P.M. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 S 9 10 112 | 


Name of 
machine 


v Fire pump 

I H.P.H.W, “ No. 

j H.P.C.W. 

L.P.C.W. 

L.P.H.W. 

Kenny 

Vaccum * No. 

(i a u 

Intake motor “ 

U U U 

Educt 


Vent 

U 

Laundry 

« 

Kitchen 

Bakery 

Bell 

Signal 


A.M. 

P.M. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11,12 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 





' 

' 





Coal, water, oil, etc., used 


8 till 4 | 4 till 12 | 12 till 8 I Total 


C 


oal (kind of) 

; “ in lbs. 

1 « “ “ per li.p. 

oal in lbs. per sq. ft. grate, 
filter evap. in lbs. 
bs. water evap. per lb. of coal, 
.shes in lbs. 

. er cent of ash. 

-yl. oil used in pints. 

,.lach. “ “ “ “ 

fro. “ “ “ “ 

packing used in lbs. 

■faste upedin lbs. 
al. dor. used in lbs. 
q. amm. “ “ “ 

nk. “ “ “ “ 

: a: delivered, in lbs. 
futer dis. from sump-pit. 
filter used in kitchen, hot.cu.ft. 
« u u « cold, u 

* “ “ laundry, hot, “ 

* « “ “ cold, “ 

* “ “ house, hot, “ 

* “ “ “ ’ cold, “ 

* “ “ Kenny, 

* * “ ref. mach. “ 

' * “ cr't’n mtrs. “ 


28584 

13.7 


7400 

25 

17 

9 


27500 

13.2 


7800 

28 


19760 

9.5 


8200 

41 


75844 

10.2 


23400 


Remarks 


= 33.8 tons. 


12 cans of 


ice, 3600 lb. 


17 

9 


Mean temp. 


[Moses p. 281 
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operated by compound and triple pumps. The ground floor 
contains a number of handsome stores, brilliantly illuminated 
while the rest of this floor is given up to public rooms and* 
restaurant. 



Curve 1—Hotel 



The approximate connected capacity of lighting is 750 kw. 
and the maximum load is 450 kw. from 6 to 8 p.m. 

The ratio of maximum load to connected capacity is therefore 
about 60 per cent. 



[Curve 2—Apartment Hotel 


In this hotel the electric plant seldom uses over 300 h.p. during 
the day and 600 h.p. at night, whereas the boiler horse power 
developed frequently exceeds 1000. 

The balance is made up of the steam supplied to elevator 
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pumps, half a dozen other steam pumps, laundry, kitchen and 
refrigerating plant. 

During the cold weather the exhaust steam from all the ap¬ 
paratus does not suffice to heat the building, and additional 
boiler steam is needed. 

It is not unusual in the building to burn 40 tons of fuel in a 
day, and 50 tons* have been burned in extreme weather. This 
latter consumption indicates an average of 1000 h.p. for the 
.whole 24 hours. During the cold season it is evident that the 
electricity is really a by-product of the heating, in so far as the 
fuel is concerned. A distributive test showed that the electric 
plant used about seven-eighteenths of the total steam 
supplied. 

Curves 3, 4 and 5 show conditions in high-grade housekeeping 

apartment houses. The three curves represent different condi¬ 
tions. 



Curve 3—Apartment House 


Curve 3 is an apartment house in which electricity is supplied 
free with rent. The refrigerating plant and pumps are steam- 
driven. The building is twelve stories and basement, and the 
apartments are large, 34 in all which rent from $3,000 to $4,000 
per year. The building has its own electric and refrigerating 
plant, electric elevators, but no storage battery. 

The curve shows the steady load, and elevator fluctuations 
are additional and reach as high as 30 lew. The connected 
capacity, excluding elevators, is 100 lew. The ratio of maximum 
load to connected capacity is 70 per cent. 

Curve 4 is from an apartment house of the highest class, in 
which electricity is sold to the tenants at the standard central 
station rates, although made on the premises. The building 
covers a block 200 by 100 ft. (61 by 30 m.), 12 stories and base¬ 
ment, containing 48 apartments. The different character of 
this load curve is largely dye to the operating of an electrically 
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driven 15-ton refrigerating machine. A large storage battery 
acts as auxiliary to the electric plant, and at one o’clock every 

morning the engines are stopped and the electricity is supplied 
from the battery. 
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Curve 4—Apartment House 



Curve 5 is an apartment house, two elevators, with 72 apart- 
ments, which rent for about *280 to *300 per mom per yel 
The building covers a block and has 8 stories and basemen ' 
The maximum load is 38 lew., exclusive of elevators, and the 
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fourteen rooms, renting at from $1,000 to $5,000 per year. They 
have artificial cold storage, complete porter service and a vacuum 
steam heating system among the “ modern, improvements. 7? 
There are seven electric elevators for eighty-seven apartments. 

Electricity is made on the premises, but it is sold to the 
tenants at the regular central station rates after being metered. 

The connected capacity exclusive of elevators is over 200 kw. 
and the maximum load is 75 kw. (The 82-kw. load on October 
20, 1908, was due to special decorative lighting.) 

As this 75 kw. includes about 12 kw. battery charging current, 
the ratio of maximum load to connected load is actually about 
30 per cent. The effect of metering is clearly indicated if the 



xatio of maximum load to connected load in Curve 3, 70 per cent, 
is compared with this ratio of 30 per cent. 

Curves 7 and 8 are maximum load curves in two department 
stores in New York, catering to customers in moderate circum¬ 
stances. . The connected capacity was not obtainable, but from 
installations in other department stores a ratio of 60 per cent 

may be safely assumed as the ratio of maximum lighting load 
to connected lighting capacity. 

In so far as the power is concerned, the character of the service 
is all-important. If the motors are connected to elevators, the 
maximum sudden, momentary demand with four or more 
elevators will not exceed pne-half the sum of the rated starting 
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currents, and where there is 
ratio will drop to one-third. 


a large number of elevators, this 


Curve 9 is a load 


curve of a large dry goods store, taken on 



Curve 7—Department Store 


reTcM Moon 3 *** 1# ' ^ ma ™ load in December 

nectd e, ’ f amp f^. at 110 TOlts HOO lew. The con¬ 
nected capacity, excluding spare apparatus such as a second 



Curve S—Department Store 


2000° w r d ” Ving f, reser r exhauster for cash system, was over 
Th r ? mittlnfi the motors > approximately 1600 kw 

the ratio of maamum lighting load to connected lighting 
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load is in this store somewhat less than 60 per cent. Curves 
11 and 12 are typical of loft buildings devoted to light manu¬ 
facturing, such as shirtwaists, cloaks, suits, lingerie, etc. Curve 
10 is from one of the oldest and best known of the modern 



12-story buildings. It is 185 by 200 ft. (56 by 61 m.) and en¬ 
closed on two sides, having twelve elevators, besides four side¬ 
walk lifts. 

The curves show the steady load, the fluctuation due to 
^levator load being additional. 



Curve 10—Loft Building 


Curve 11 is from a similar building on a corner 100 bv 100 ft 
30 by 30 m.) 12 stories, with four elevators. 

Four floors and the basement are occupied by the owners 
the building, and are used for the manufacture and display 
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of holiday goods, picture postals, etc. The other floors are 
leased, three to a printing firm. This firm’s use accounts for the 
night load. 

The connected capacity in these buildings is 251 kw. motors 



Curve H—Manufacturing Loft Building 


plus 336 kw. elevator motors and 214 kw. plus 100 kw. elevato 
motors respectively, and the ratio of maximum load and con! - 
nected capacity is 36 per cent for building No. 11 and 35 per centf; 
for building No. 12. 

Curves 12 and 13 are from typical office buildings. Curve 12,< 



taken January 27 and April 18, includes the electricity supplied 
to a 12-story building 50 by 100 ft. (15 by 30 m.), abutting into 
the south. (January 5 curve covers the original building only.) 
This building contains five elevators and the abutting build- 
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ing contains three. These are supplied through a storage battery 
and the load curves include about 25 kw. of charging current. 
The ground floor basement is occupied mainly by a restaurant 
and a store.' A very complete electric-driven ventilating 
equipment is installed for both of these. 



a.m. p.m. 

Curve 13—Office Building 


Curve 13 is from another office building on a corner 100 by 100 
ft. (30'by 30 m.) and has four elevators but no storage battery. 
This load curve shows steady load as nearly as possible. The 
connected capacities are 375 kw. and 212 kw. respectively, and 
the ratios of maximum load to connected load are 44 per cent 
and 26 per cent. 



Curve 14 is a typical load curve of a mail order ,house. The 
elevators are hydraulic plunger type, so the curve shows the 
electricity used for lighting and for the operation of sewing 
machines, phonograph motors and other small motors. 
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Load Curve Characteristics. The electric load curves of the 
hotels show a daily running load from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. of from 
one-quarter to one-third the maximum load, and a peak load 
from dusk to midnight or 11 p.m. of from one-half to full maxi¬ 
mum load, depending upon the season. 

The apartment houses where electricity is paid for, show a 
day load, deducting charging current, of from one-seventh to 
one-eighth the maximum load, with the usual peak from dusk 
to 11 p.m. of about § maximum load, except in summer when it 



falls to one-half. When light is included in the rent, the day 
load varies from one-seventh to one-third the maximum, and 
the peak load except in the summer-is about three-quarters of 
the .maximum. 

The department store shows a steady day load, from 9 a.m. 
until 4 p.m. in the winter, and until closing time in the other 
seasons, of about two-fifths the maximum load, and the night 
lighting for cleaning, etc., varies from one-fifth to one-tenth 
the maximum. 

The office building without restaurant has a day load of from 
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The connected capacity of this installation is approximaf' x ‘ly 

. . . J?, 

188 kw., and the ratio of maximum load to capacity ir- •*“ 
per cent. 



a-KV.-A. ALTERNATORS 
cl- KW. D.C. GENERATORS 


Curve 15—Sugar Mill 


Curves 15, 16 and 17 are industrial load curves. 

No. 15 is from an immense sugar mill. No. 16 is from a 
jute mill and No. 17 from a malleable iron foundry. (The last 



Curve 16—Jute Mill 


represents only the load of a producer gas engine unit and 
cannot be taken as the whole shop load. It is given here 
merely for illustration.) 
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one-third to two-fifths the maximum load, and there is no peak 
except during the winter and fall months. 

The office building with restaurant and ventilating fans has a 
day load of about two-thirds the maximum, and the peak load 
lasts about two hours. 

The manufacturing loft building has a steady load except 
unng the noon hour of three-quarters to seven-eighths of the 
maximum. The lesser load during the summer months in one 
case is due to the stopping of the printing plant. The peak’s 
seldom last longer than one hour. 

dhe industrial plants have similar curves, i.e., steady lowd 
with comparatively small peaks for about an hour. 

With these load curves and others, as a basis for design, tHe 
lvision of the isolated plant into suitable units is not difficult 

T, l! Tn t6 ? denCy ° f the buMing Can be ad vance. 

In the following discussion, a unit is intended to mean an engine 

ynamo, with its switchboard, piping and accessories. 

bor a hotel or apartment house a three-unit plant, each unit 

laving a capacity of half the maximum demand, will leave one! 

Z hiTTa 11 reSe 7 e; one wiU °P erate the equipment during 

over an ffi Per “ di t and th ® tW ° during PSak Ioad ’ with £°°<¥ 
over-all efficacy and perfect reliability. If electric elevators' 

while The d ’ a St ° rage battery t0 equaJize tlle fluctuations 
Me the dynamos are operating and to carry the small lighting 

is a vnluahl “''VT ® P ’ m ' Whfle the dynalllos are shut down 

of fuel h r , /" adj “ 1Ct ' n0t 0nly as an economizer 

fuel, but also to insure freedom from voltage variation 

in large plants like that of the hotel illustrated in Curve 2 it 

may be advisable to make the plant a four-unit plant, two of the 

mills having each one-sixth the capacity required for the maxi- 

supply aJHhe' service^ ^ ^ 

In the loft and manufacturing buildings, two large units each 
hrtl CalTyi T the d Ul1 l0ad - and 0Ee SmaI1 “oT’Jtet 

kKTtf* 1 VI T ' UnleSS **“ &ed Charges on the 

each runt em n 1 i T‘ S ° Ver a thre e-unit plant with 

equtls the T °T r, maXimtlm demand - mOTe than 

SadTf t ;r E ° btamable ^ ° f - -it 

mote thaTflrt T ^ “ UsuaiIy at least °“-quarter 

trsldemln ,Tr :Un t fl P nt ’ tWs qU6Sti0n requires careful 
r simplification and space conditions point 
a prion to the two-unit equipment. 
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The same conditions hold with department store equipments, 
but another factor of grave importance enters, viz., continuity of 
operation. 

Darkness in a department store during a busy season might 
cause a panic and would almost certainly mean loss, hence it is 
advisable to have two units actually operating during all the 
selling time, or at least during peak load period, so that if any¬ 
thing should occur to prevent one machine from supplying light, 
the other would be immediately available. Hence it is customary 
and advisable to have at least three large units and one small 
one for late night service. 

Office buildings of the ordinary type come under the same 
grouping as the hotels and apartments. The peak is of much 
shorter duration, and one of the units may be of less efficient 
type than the two regularly operated engines, if the size of the 
plant makes such a distinction advisable. 


A storage battery is particularly advisable in most office 
buildings that are equipped with electric elevators, because the 
elevator load, is a very large and sudden addition to the regular 
running load, and even with the perfected modern mechanical 
and electrical governors, some fluctuation in the lights is liable 
to occur. Of more importance in this connection is the small 
hut necessary night lighting and the power required for a night 
watchman’s elevator service, for both of which, the storage 
battery is admirably adapted. 

For factories occupied by a single owner, a single-unit plant is 
adopted in most instances, because of its simplicity and the 
usual reliability of the slow-speed engines and dynamos ordi¬ 
narily adopted for such installations. Such an equipment has 
its serious drawbacks, particularly in starting a new plant, where 
some unforeseen and hidden trouble in manufacture may cause 
untold annoyance, if it develops after the regular running is 
commenced. 

If ample time can be had to test out the apparatus before¬ 
hand, little trouble need be feared with a single unit where the 
schedule of 10 or 11 hours a day is adhered to. 


Power Production in Isolated Plants 

I have already pointed out the influence of the different factors 
upon each other in the isolated plant. The choice of a prime 
mover is necessarily governed by these factors. 

If heating is a negligible matter, as it is in tropical countries 
and in many manufacturing and industrial establishments, the 
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choice of a prime mover is governed by the balance between 
investment and efficiency. 

The high-efficiency modern producer gas engine arid the oil 
engine by their simplicity and reliability offer many advantages 
over the high-pressure steam plant, and where steam is not 
used for other purposes to an extent proportioned to the power 
requirements, the tendency is rightly, I think, toward this type 
of plant. 

Two producer gas engine plants recently installed have given 
results fully equal to the guarantees, and a kilowatt-hour can be 
and is regularly produced at the switchboard under regular 
operating conditions for about two pounds of No. 1 buckwheat 

anthracite or pea coal, and this in plants of a few hundred kilo¬ 
watts capacity. 


One of these plants, of 175 kw. capacity, of which the load 

3 Lfu7’ 5 “ft' f ° r U4 P« HlovvaW 

hour, including fixed charge on a power house etc for 

afi P ctargir Pment ' ThCSe ^ * he ° WUerS ’ %m ' es and ’ 

usilgV^pouldb f 60 °' kW ; Plan * divMed int0 thrcc units, is 
conditions, including 

of a b hi^i^^“ e « n ° highCT tbad 

conditions outlined hardly need ^elaboration mOTtS U " d<!r th ° 

com;„; f r:Lcr t t^e ^ beiongbg to — 

engine offered the correct solution f lnstalled > the steam 

because the * thC P ' a «- 

centration and evaporation of the sugar slbb”" ° f the C01V 
In many instances a combined steal 
or oil engine plant offers the best solution"?? 16 ?" d prodllccr gas 
installed to such extentonly thatitsexh , C steam Plant being 
With such equipments, with 2 * I***** be utilised, 
engine used to heat feed wate^from T ?T fr ° m tho S as 
aleal operating condition exists for Ti ’? bcders ' an almost 
I have investigated a number of • i b? part of tlle year, 
engines, and find partTc^ ri? J ^ Plants ™ d by 
are giving remarkable service Th? T SmaI1 plants that they 
'S »o the absence of trouble and the ’“tversal testimony 

>th the larger „„ its the hefv ‘0 r ? «“ S “aU sets? 

t ie operators have given some trouble hm ' UnfamiIia rity of 
rt satisfactory. ’ but ln general the results 
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I lie necessity for steam boilers and the space conditions in 
city buildings usually preclude any type of plant but steam 
unless the building is planned from its inception for the gas 
engine or oil engine equipment. As the engineer is frequently 
not called in until the general plan is adopted and as space 
beyond a certain amount is often extremely precious, the usual 
isolated plant in city buildings in the East is a steam plant. 

Costs of Making Electricity 

Some kilowatt-hour costs in buildings follow. These costs 
are derived by deducting from the total operating cost of the 
building with an electric plant, the cost of operating without 
an electric plant. This latter cost is either actual or estimated, 
depending upon whether street service had been used prior to the 
installation of the private plant or not. In each instance the 
fact is stated. I do not go into particulars of each plant because 
there have been many such figures printed. They are, however, 
as closely correct as I can make them and are taken from the 
regularly monthly plant reports. 

Where the costs are given for different seasons, the variation 
is due of course to the high cost of supplying heat and engineer’s 
services, etc., during the winter and the relatively low cost of 
these services during the summer. 

I he kilowatt-hour costs do not include fixed charges unless 
otherwise stated. 

My reason for excluding fixed charges is that each case 
presents a different condition. Money may be worth 25 per cent 
to one man and 3 per cent to another. With the cost of making 
electricity before him, each man can then decide if this cost is 
sufficiently less than the central station charge to warrant the 
investment. 


KILOWATT-HOUR COSTS 

Loji building.—UH) l,y 100 ft. (30 by 30 m.) 12 stories and basement. 


Month Kw-hr. 

April.. 1(3080 

January. 18450 

October... 17810 

July... 12000 

Cost of plant: 3512,000. Fixed charges 
Loft building. —180 by 200 ft. (5(1 by 01 an. 

Month Kw-hr. 

A Pnl. 30030 

January. .11050 

October. 39-180 

July... 31800 

Fixed charges: \ cent per kw-hr. Plai 


Mfg. cost 


Total cost 

Basic cost 

Mfg. cost 

per kw-hr. 

750.81 

300 

45(3.81 

350.03 

930.20 

470 

4(30.2(3 

$0.0252 

884.70 

300 

484.7(3 

$0 .0328 

080.2(3 

200 

480.20 

10.04 

per kw-hr. 

approximately Jc. 


1 12 stories 

and two basements. 





Mfg. cost 

Total cost 

Basic cost 

Mfg. cost 

per kw-hr. 

1830.25 

750 

1080.25 

$0,029 

1841.82 

050 

891.82 

$0.0212 

1043.07 

750 

893.07 

350.0220 

1543.04 

(350 

893.01 

$0.0281 

it cost, $20 

,000. 
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Apartment house: (free light); 36 apartments, high class refrigeration; best service. 


Mfg. cost 

Month Kw-hr. Total cost Basic cost Mfg. cost per lcw-hr. 

April. 17460 1359.86 1016.85 343.01 SO.0197 

January. 21620 1360.84 1052.29 308.55 50.0142 

October. 13500 1208.67 900.75 307.92 SO. 0228 

July. 9350 1074.03 709.82 364.21 10.0389 


Apartment house: (Electricity sold to tenants) 87 apartments; high class refrigeration; best 
service; large quantity public lighting, 

Mfg. cost 

Month Kw-hr. Total cost Basic cost Mfg. cost per kw-h r 

April. 

January. 18154 2224.59 1749.18 475.29 50.0261 

° c , tober . M885 1920.56 1507.34 413.22 50.0278 

..... 11254 1731.54 1226.66 504.88 50.045 

these items are all higher than usual because, last year the plant was completely over¬ 
hauled, new plates Installed in storage battery, new condenser for refrigerating plant new 
o water tank, etc., all of which is charged off during ten months from date of expenditure. 

Office building: 100 by 100 ft. (30 by 30 m.) 12 stories; tungsten lighting; four elevators. 

Month Kw.hr. Total cost Basic cost Mfg. cost p^rkwdTr 

t. 14600 m.U 365.62 372.53 *0.020 

?l° ber . 15060 SM 355.03 314.06 *0.021 

... 11590 093 M7 250.00 443,17 *0.04 

Office building: 140 by 70 ft. (42.6 by 21 m.) 10 stories 

saws: 

Total cost per year. 

Basic cost (estimated).. ..*8,070 

Cost of electricity. .. 

Manufacturing cost per kw-hr. .*4,870 

.. cents 


Manufacturing- Plants 
Locomotive WorAi—oil engines 

T °“ ZZ k . W ; hr '.“ 225 h ' P ; “ «—■, » W « for S«d 

5300 hours a year at full load...*. . cent - 

Shop time 6500 hours. 

^‘^kw-fr/was'inTreaid T' ^ ^ ° f ° nly 24% ' C0St 

” ... cents. 

Malleable Iron-Foundry: Producer Gas Plant. 

Total cost per kilowatt-hour including 

UrmClUdlngfixed ^rges, approximately.. 1.71 cents. 

depreciation an^L^Jen 1 throurfi 1686 fi t 2UreS indU<3e interest and 


Month 

May. 

Kilowatts 

July. 


August. 


September.. 


October... 


November 


December. 





Cost 

0.01986 

0.01733 

0.01602 

0.01730 

0.01601 

0.02095 

0.02289 

0.02164 
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Silk Mill-, Producer Gas Plant. (New York City); 150 by 100 ft. (45.7 by 30 m.) 4 to 5 
stories high. 

In week’s run of 50 hours.4208 kw-hr. 

2.0 pounds of pea coal per Icw-iir. approximate cost including fixed charges. , 2 i cents. 

Department Store: 250,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Cost per kilowatt-hour..... 1.34 centg. 

Hotel: (based on figures given by chief engineer). 

Cost of operation with plant.S33.285.71 

Cost of operation without plant. 

Cost exclusive of electricity purchased...25,779.71 

Cost of making electricity.$ 7,407.00 

Cost per kw-hr....between 0/10 and 7/10 cents. 

Hotel: 300 rooms; 12 stories; 240,000 kw-hr. 

Total operating cost. $12,800 

Basic cost (based on operation before plant was installed).$ 8,000 


$4,200 

Cost per kw-hr. 1.75 cents. 

TABLE OF COST PER KILOWATT CAPACITY 
(Based on personal experience in New York and vicinity) 

Per kw. of 

Boilers (erected and set in masonry): plant capacity 

Horizontal-tubular. $ 14 —jjg 

Water-tube. 10 _ 20 

Steam engines: 

High-speed, simple direct-connected. 20— 25 

Medium-speed, compound non-condensing direct-connected. 28— 35 

Low-speed, compound condensing, belted. 20_ 25 

Low-speed, simple, belted. 25_ 30 

Gas engines. 50 _ gO 

Oil engines. 75 __ 85 

Gas producers. 15 _ 20 

Dynamos: 

Direct-connected to high-speed engine. 13 _. ig 

Belt-connected to engine. 12 _ 15 

Direct-connected to corliss engine. 10 _ 20 

Switchboard. 5 _ iq 

Foundations. 5 _ iq 

Steamfitting—including auxiliary apparatus—such as feed heater, grease 

separator, exhaust head, tanks, covering, etc. 20 — 30 

The figures of installation cost have been published by me 
before and I use them in estimating and find them to be closely 
correct for New York City. 

I hope that these figures together with the other data presented 
will be of use and will also serve as a basis for discussion and 
presentation of other facts and figures. 
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Discussion on “ Some Notes on Isolated Plants ” (Moses) 
New York, January 12, 1912. 

R.P.Bolton: I will draw attention to some of the features 
which the author has introduced as being of an informative 
nature and upon which we are invited to base future action 
ana practise, and of which the diagrams presented purport to be 
indexes or guides. A casual observation shows that they omit 
consideration of a very important element of variation in output 
and demand on the part of these appliances. They seem to be 
based upon the sole consideration as to whether electricity be 
purchased or be manufactured, in the case of those on the left 

®, of . s u Pt ge, j an £ ° n tlie furtller consideration, in the case 
of the right-hand diagrams, of whether a certain amount of 
steam, more or less, would be required and provided by the 
apparent electrical output. The isolated plant, however, oper- 
ates under summer conditions < and under winter conditions,- 
demand for steam heat being climatic, intermittent, and 
irregular, while the demand for electric lighting is also inter¬ 
mittent and irregular therefore how can conditions as laid 
down m the diagrams be used to determine the relative pro- 

ohfnts? S °Tf 6 - Ven the kmd of a PP aratus t0 be installed in different 
pfants? It is an open question whether or not it is desirable 
or steam-driven fans to be installed for indirect heating systems 

be The con ditions might 

be such. that it would be highly undesirable from an economic 

so^^hemncef^ 1 ^ a combillation > and more particularly 
flftfr involved the employment of extra labor, which 

all the n n el T Cllt t0 be considered in -connection with 

intern afall ^ dlagrams > and one which does not appear 

It is a remarkable and interesting fact, which appears verv 
frequentiy in cQnnecfaon with i so i ated p i ant design and operation^ 

wulhXfnot n dTstoh7^ tefUl “ fegarded aS an “ 

wmcn does not disturb the overall efficiency of the isolated riant 
. cannot agree that the building on Fifth Avenue mentioned 

dLgrL P fCurvi S 12T P l Cal °L° ffic ® buildin S conditions, for the 
A ■ i . ” - 1~) shows that the load curves of its nlant ..p 
not typical of office building duties. One curve iUustrated shows 

hhTSfcoSd^lA,* 116 ? uMing - and « 

sss& 

Srb y ast eCtl ° nS *° a deSlgner 511 plamin e a **" Plant upon 
on|teXm Sewer thi^loSve bS of vate'Vwe 

Ss g ofToad op f a d te 1' in thI i s as Wel1 « J dSS; Jw 

factors of load and also on low factors of time, operating the 
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plant on a ten or twelve-hour service, on the working days of the 
year, which, including the Saturday half-day service, are equiv¬ 
alent to 278 days of 10 or 12 hr. the rest of the year is made 
up of lost or idle time on Saturdays, Sundays, and public holi¬ 
days, and the night periods of all, resulting in a combination of 
conditions very unfavorable to the operation of steam and other 
generating apparatus. In the Trinity building, No. Ill Broad¬ 
way, the maximum peak load in October, which may be taken 
as an average of the year's condition, occurs at 4:30 o’clock, and 
has a tendency to shift as the winter proceeds, occurring at an 
e'arlier hour in the afternoon, and then gradually shifting to a 
later hour. The building is equipped with the highest class of 
manhinery to be secured at the time of its installation, and has 
units of a sufficient number to divide the load in a reasonable 
manner, and with a reasonable expectation of efficiency, yet 
on an October day, when the load reached about 3000 amperes, 
at 4:30 p.m., the all-clay load factors were as follows: of the sets 
under steam, 37.6 per cent; of the total installation, 28.22 
per cent. 

Inasmuch as all classes of small steam engines fall off very 
rapidly in efficiency, and increase their steam consumption 
very rapidly, as the load factor decreases, the conditions must 
be very unfavorable to economical operation. When conditions 
occur such as on holidays, summer afternoons and during night 
service, poor economy results. A typical Sunday load on Decem¬ 
ber 3 was as follows: the all-day load factor 12.21 per cent of 
the sets under steam, and only 3 per cent of the entire installa¬ 
tion. Such conditions are not, therefore, favorable to the opera¬ 
tion of steam engines. 

I draw your attention to the fact that some of the diagrams 
of load curves presented omit a very essential element, the 
variations introduced by elevator service, which constitute a 
certain proportion of swinging load above the load here recorded. 
For the purpose of comparing and deciding upon the proportions 
of another plant, under similar circumstances, what information 
can be gained from diagrams consisting of observations of a 
steady load, irrespective of the surges of elevator service, inas¬ 
much as elevator service constitutes an element of prime im¬ 
portance in all plants of any magnitude to-day? 

The author introduces daily log sheets of records in certain 
classes of buildings. It is evident upon a glance at these sheets, 
that many of the elements which were supposed to be recorded 
are omitted, and that they do not afford any definite information, 
either by summarization or by note, such as may enable anyone 
to derive any determinate conclusions therefrom. 

John C. Parker: I am very glad to see that Mr. Moses has laid 
stress upon the fact that the isolated plant should be treated as a 
whole. I think we too often in our engineering practise are 
likely to concentrate attention on details, insisting on perfection 
here, perfection there, or perfection in the other place, without 
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Bolton expressed it, the less economical the apparatus, the more 
economical it really is in operation. I think the principle can be 
pushed a little further than Mr. Moses has done in his paper. 
It is not altogether a matter of running a plant to supply exhaust 
steam, but we do find differentiating conditions, between pur¬ 
chased power and isolated plant power, if you will, due to still 
another cause. We find that the use of highly- efficient power¬ 
utilizing apparatus and lamps may be desirable in one isolated 
plant and not in another. The reason is this: unless the isolated 
.plant has approached the limit of its capacity, the installation 
of highly efficient lighting units, we will say, will make reduction 
in only two places; namely, the fuel and the water cost. I will 
roughly indicate this by a diagram, which is not intended to be 
quantitative. The aggregate fuel may be plotted as ordinates, 
and the kilowatts load as abscissas. The curve then might be 
expected to be something in the nature of a straight line inter¬ 
secting the ordinate axis at some distance above the origin. 
Now, in cutting the load off from the top, we find that "while the 
average fuel consumption of the plant might be something like 



five or six pounds (2.3-2.7 kg.) per kilowatt-hour, the reduction 
in fuel consumption by drawing off load would not be in anything 
like the ratio of five or six pounds to the kilowatt-hour, but in a 
much smaller ratio, since the reduction in fuel consumption is at 
the point where the consumption is the most economical. Fuel 
consumed on the light load part of the plant has borne all tire 
burden and heat of the day, and it therefore follows that the 
eleventh-hour consumption follows the biblical analogue and 
gets through very easily. Now, from this it follows that, except 
in the cost of a plant which is pushed to the limit of its capacity, 
one cannot afford to spend a great deal on highly efficient motor 
drive, and on efficient lighting units, as could be done where 
power is purchased from the outside, since in the former case no 
saving is made in plant investment, labor cost, et cetera, and at 
the best, an incommensurably small saving of fuel and water; 
while in the latter case a reduction in load affects equally the 
kilowatt-hour consumption and the kilowatt demand. 

Practically all sales rate schemes are based on three charges: 
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one a customer charge, which is not affected by anything you may 
do in the way of efficient operation; another charge based on the 
kilowatt demand, which is, of course, affected by efficient 
operation; and another charge based on the kilowatt-hours of 
energy, a condition which would be similar in a^ degree to the 
condition in the laying out of a contemplated isolated plant. 
There, if your lighting load, or the economies you would make by 
highly efficient power distributing apparatus, were relatively 
small’, you might be able to get along with a smaller plant. 

However, even in this case, the general principle still obtains, 
since plant cost will follow a curve approximately of the same' 
sort as shown above, and therefore efficient distributing and con¬ 
suming devices will save only a part of the fuel and water, none 
of the labor, and only the cheapest part of the apparatus in¬ 
vestment. 

The point I wish to make in all this is that what the economists 
know as the “ law of diminishing returns,” otherwise expressed 
by the writer in his paper on fixed costs presented before the 
Institute March 10,1911, as the “ marginal principle,” must be 
applied to all of our studies, without assuming that because 
efficiency is to be sought at a price in one case, it may of necessity 
be the desideratum in all cases. 


To show just how far the principle brought out by Mr. Moses 
does apply, I want to take the very simple case of the carbon 
and the metallic filament lamp. $1 have assumed the ordinary 
16-c.p. carbon lamp, consuming 3.5 watts per candle, and com¬ 
pared it with a 20-watt tungsten lamp, delivering the same 
amount of light, 16 c.p. There is a difference of 36 watts in the 


consumption of the two lamps. Assuming a life of 1000 hours 
for the lamp, and assuming that the marginal coal consumption 
is 2 lb. (0.9 kg.) (by the marginal coal consumption, I mean the 
coal consumption due to the last portion of the load added to 
your plant) and figuring the cost of the fuel, and water evaporated 
by the fuel, at $3 per ton, we find that the use of the tungsten 
instead of the carbon lamp will save 10.8 cents during the life 
of the 20-watt tungsten lamp. Now, on the other hand, let us 
assrnne we are purchasing power. Taking figures merely 
typical, not pertaining to any particular locality, let us assume 
the power is purchased on a demand charge, we will say of $2 
per kilowatt per month, and in addition to this, at 1.5 cents per 
kilowatt-hour of energy consumption. The saving by the use of 

mpftbfiUn km P over ^ carbon lamp would be 36 watts, 
times the thousand hours of lamp life, divided by 1000 to reduce 

° M 1 if r,t t:ha ” e per kilowatt-hour, 
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This illustration is a simple one that I thought would be 
interesting as laying further stress on the fact brought out by 
Mr. Moses that the higher efficiency apparatus is not always the 
best; that the isolated plant is not able to avail itself of the 
efficient devices that can be used with purchased power, where 
the consumer is not dependent upon a fixed investment. 

Please note that the principle here laid down is not of necessity 
always applicable against the isolated plant, but that in general 
it does apply when the plant is not being pushed to the limit of 
its capacity; and that even in the design of a brand new plant, 
'one cannot always take advantage of such a principle, unless 
the demand load reduction is big enough to make a material 
difference in the size of plant installation, and then only to 
a partial degree. 

It must not be thought, as might superficially be done, that 
the greater saving by the use of efficiency apparatus in the case 
of purchased power is due to the inherently higher cost thereof, 
but rather that this greater saving can be effected through a 
flexible rental of the station equipment. 

Arthur Williams: I have some reluctance in attempting to 
present to you the other side of the question that has been so 
carefully and ably presented to you to-night. At the outset 
perhaps it is only fair to say that I personally stand on the other 
side of the question, partly because of my professional relation¬ 
ship to the industry, and partly because I believe that that is 
the side of economy and efficiency, and of the greatest benefit 
to those who need modern service in modern buildings. 

The author states that the installation of a private plant 
in one building last year, or the year before, effected an economy 
of $12,000, or approaching $12,000. The admitted figures are 
that a gross saving of about $11,500 was effected, of which the 
consulting engineer received one-third, between $3,000 and 
$4,000, thus reducing the saving to the owners by that amount, 
or, let us say, to $7,000. This $7,000 is made up of a number of 
economies that the consumer himself might have availed him¬ 
self of. The consumption of current was increased to such an 
extent that there would be an estimated saving, at the normal 
rate prevalent in New York, of $3,000 a year. I understand 
that it cost about $30,000 to put the plant in, and allowing as 
little as 15 per cent a year to cover interest, depreciation and 
repairs, you will see the difference is immediately and auto¬ 
matically wiped out. 

It is not necessary for me to point out that depreciation need 
not be the question of the physical life of the plant. It arises 
from the supersession element, either from improved machinery, 
or from similar service being obtainable from another source. 
I do not think the premise can be fairly questioned, that instead 
of 15 per cent, the depreciation of the first year was 100 per cent, 
and to whatever actual cost is shown by the books of this con¬ 
sumer should be added the cost of installing the plant, in the 
neighborhood of $30,000. 
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costs is open to criticism. In conversation with the superinten¬ 
dent of one of the well known buildings on Broadway, the ques¬ 
tion of the cost per kilowatt-hour came up. As the plant con¬ 
tained hydraulic machinery for elevator operation it was neces¬ 
sary to segregate the elevator operating costs in order to obtain 
the cost per kilowatt-hour of electric generation. This was done 
by running the electric plant for one Sunday, carrying the same 
load as on week days. In this way, as the superintendent naively 
stated, the cost per kilowatt-hour was found to be 24- cents, not 
'counting repairs. The cost per kilowatt-hour including repairs 
is left to the imagination. 

The item of depreciation is another that is often neglected. 
Some of the most difficult facts to impress upon the minds of any 
plant owners, and indeed some engineers, are that the plant is 
steadily growing older, that repairs are necessary each year, and 
that depreciation is as real a charge as the coal bill. The neglect 
of the item of depreciation alone has in one case, to the speaker’s 
knowledge, well nigh resulted in the total shut-down of one of 
our largest office buildings. 

For years this plant was operated apparently with the idea 
that the machinery would last forever, and as long as a pipe did 
not actually burst or a boiler explode, little attention seems to 
have been paid to the fact that the apparatus was steadily 
growing older. Of course, the small amount spent for repairs 
cut down the cost per kilowatt-hour. But not so very long ago 
the plant absolutely refused to work under this system of man¬ 
agement, and it was only by the most strenuous efforts that 
operation was maintained.. 

The plant is now being entirely overhauled, and in three 
months the items of repairs for running have been about as 


follows: : 

New steam piping.$3,600.00 

Repairs to boilers. 2,500.00 

Repairs to heating system. 2,500.00 

Miscellaneous repairs. 1,000.00 


Additional labor necessary to keep plant in operatiort 

—two men for six months at $18 each per week.. .. 864.00 


$10,464.00 

The foregoing items represent actual experience, and demon¬ 
strate the absurdity of trying to keep down plant costs by neg¬ 
lecting the items of repairs and depreciation. 

Charles K. Nichols: The author of the paper states that 
“ if electricity is made on the premises the exhaust steam avail¬ 
able points to an exhaust-steam-operated absorption refrigerating 
plant;” on the following page he avers that the “refrigerating 
design will affect the power plant piping design because of the 
use in the retort or generator of steam at a higher pressure than 
that carried on the main parts of the plant.” In other words, 
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it is the exhaust from the pumps of the absorption refrigerating 
plant, or other auxiliaries, that is used in the generator of the 
absorption machine and not the exhaust from the electrical 
generating units, as one is given to believe from the paragraph 
first quoted. b y 

While it is unquestionably true that exhaust steam may be 
used m ^ the generator of an absorption machine, provided a 
sufficiently high back-pressure is carried to meet the conditions 
imposed by the temperature of the water that is available for 
cooling—-which is usually high during the summer months when' 
the refrigerating load is at its maximum—it is most assuredly 
an extremely uneconomical method of attempting to utilize the 
exhaust from the generating units of the average isolated plant, 

twp ^ . Wr ? er 1 of , fc ^ e paper ca ? P° int out an y single instance 
where a private electrical generating plant in this city is utilizing 
the exhaust from the engines of the generating units in the gen- 

■ efngera ? ng °i Plant of the absorption 

type during any portion of the year, I will be very glad of the 
opportunity to become acquainted with such an example of the 
interdependence and interaction” upon which the author 
places such stress in connection with isolated power plant design. 

design Sm-poI 68 ’ Referring to the subject of isolated plfnt 
design, that compactness and simplicity are of the greatest 
importance ” and then, as an evident afterthought, he r“s 
one might add reliability.” The sentence last quoted is 
literally true if applied to the operation of the average isolated 
plant, and the added reliability is usually obtained in the form 
o an adequate break-down connection with the central station. 

he owner of an isolated plant, as well as those persons who are 
dependent upon one for their supply of light and power, would 
be inclined to look upon reliability of operation as being of con- 

plfcTty o 7 f design!' imp0rtance than either compactness or sim- 

. The. figures given on the “ cost of fuel and labor for heating 
m typical buildings with private electrical plants,” are practic- 
gy valueless m so far as they afford a means of estimating these 
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quirements of different buildings of the same general tvne of 
construction vary in accordance with the amount of wall a n d 
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nd two buildings of practically the same size and the samp 
general character where the heating requirements of one of the 
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ntireiy to a difference m the exposures. When such buildings 
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Even if the heating requirements of these buildings could be 
sufficiently determined from the data presented to serve as a 
basis for comparison with other buildings, the actual coal re¬ 
quirements, except for buildings 1 and 2, could not be estimated 
from the figures of coal cost as given, on account of the omission 
of the price of coal per ton. 

While the figures are represented, from the heading under 
which they appear, as being fuel and labor costs for heating, 
they actually cover, in at least fifty per cent of the cases cited, 
by the author’s own admission, the cost of producing steam for 
other purposes than heating the building. It will be observed 
that several of the buildings have steam-driven refrigerating 
plants, while a number of them have hydraulic elevators, 
operated by steam-driven pumps. It is manifestly useless to 
present fuel and labor costs, even if they are correct, for installa¬ 
tions of this character, if the purpose is to present heating cost 
figures that may be used for comparative purposes. 

The figures presented of kilowatt-hour consumption in various 
buildings are of little value in so far as they attempt to furnish 
a means of estimating the probable consumption of electrical 
energy in a proposed building of known size and type. The 
author fails to mention, in connection with fourteen out of 
twenty-two buildings, whether the elevators are of the electric 
Or hydraulic type, a knowledge of which would be quite essential 
in order to estimate the consumption of electrical energy. In 
practically none of these cases is any information given as to 
the character of the lighting or as to the type of electric lamp 
that is employed. Moreover, the author fails to mention 
whether a private electrical generating plant is operated in the 
building or whether electrical energy is purchased from the 
central station. When a building secures a supply of electrical 
energy from an Isolated plant, the consumption is invariably 
greater than it is in the case of a similar building which secures 
its supply of electrical energy from the central station. Where a 
private generating plant is installed, there is little or no incentive 
to practise economy in the use of electrical energy, as a result 
of which a reasonably low unit cost of generation may actually 
mean a relatively high total cost of furnishing the amount of 
electrical energy that is actually required. 

The method described by the author of obtaining the cost of 
generating electrical energy in an isolated plant might be a 
proper one where the conditions permit of an actual determina¬ 
tion of the so-called basic cost, but the method becomes a farce 
when it is necessary to estimate this basic cost. 

The author states that these “ basic costs ” are “ either actual 
or estimated, depending upon whether street service had been 
used prior to the installation of the plant or not.” As the num¬ 
ber of cases where central station service has been superseded 
by an isolated plant is small, it follows that the “ basic cost ” 
figures of the author are nearly all “ estimated.” 
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John W. Lieb, Jr.: If an examination is made of the schemes 
of operation of the plant, or diagrams of auxiliary operating 
practise, which the author has presented, it will be quite ap¬ 
parent that there has been an endeavor by the use of non¬ 
electric apparatus in one case and electrically driven auxiliaries 
in the other, to change what would be the logical selection of 
auxiliaries so that it would have a tendency in one case to 
elevate abnormally the production of electrical energy for the 
sake of getting a larger output over which to distribute unit 
charges and fixed costs, and to depress them uneconomically 
in the other case. 

S. N. Clarkson (by letter): Mr. Moses has presented a most 
interesting and instructive paper on a subject which has become 
an issue in most of our large cities. The statistics quoted would 
indicate that conditions in New York are quite different from 
those existing in some other cities—St. Louis, for instance. 

Private plants in St. Louis get the benefit of soft 10,000-B.t.u. 
coal at $1.40 per ton on the cars, but they have to compete with 
central station rates, which are lower than in New York. Under 
' tllese conditions the private plant is making but little headway 
and those which are already in are gradually being replaced by 
outside service. To. make my statement more specific, I will 
quote the figures which are now available for the year .1911, on 
plants of 50 h.p. capacity and over. During that period 24 
isolated plants aggregating 5285 engine h.p. were converted to 
central station service and six plants aggregating 585 engine 

h.p. were put m. Out of the 585 h.p. installed, 265 h.p. went 
into one laundry. 1 
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the trained stationary engineers. All negotiations, however, 
concerning a plant, are naturally conducted with the owners or 
managers, and as a class they will always be found ready and 
willing to furnish whatever data are necessary to arrive at a true 
comparison of the costs of operation. As intimated by Mr. 
Moses, the public utility companies do not accept unprofitable 
business, it being generally conceded that the day of the com¬ 
mercial philanthropist is yet to come. 

The design of an economical power plant for a factory is 
difficult for the reason that a single unit is in almost every case 
insisted upon- by the owner and then it must be of sufficient 
capacity to take care of a large growth in business, which is 
always hoped for, but sometimes does not materialize until the 
plant is worn out. In addition to the burden of inefficient 
operation the plant has to carry high fixed charges in proportion 
to the actual power demands of the factory. When such a plant 
is shut down and connection made to the power company’s lines, 
and this is no uncommon occurrence, the fixed charges still go 
on and are an unnecessary handicap as compared with a com¬ 
petitor’s factory in which central station service was installed 
originally. 

There is a growing tendency among consulting engineers to 
advise their clients to install outside service at the outset, while 
at the same time making provision for the installation of a 
private plant at the end of a year or more of operation in the 
event of central station service not being what was expected. 
It is fully realized that in actual practise most isolated plants 
become less efficient and more costly to operate as years go by, 
while the service of our public utilities is gradually becoming- 
cheaper. The reasons for the increased costs of private plant 
operation, as time goes on, are not far to seek. First, the plant 
is given but secondary consideration at the hands of the manage¬ 
ment and is even looked upon as a necessary evil in some cases, 
and secondly, it is, in many cases, eventually left to the tender 
mercies of cheap, inexperienced help, even if a start has been 
made with a good man in charge. After a year or more of 
operation with outside service a business man will rarely install 
a plant, it being the consensus of opinion that the investment 
would earn larger dividends if put into the business. Further¬ 
more, with central station service, the manager is free to devote 
his entire time and attention to promoting the business and can 
rest assured that his power requirements are being taken care 
of by experts in production and supply of that commodity. Even 
if conditions should develop during the period of central station 
operation that make it desirable to install a plant later, the data 
collected during that period would permit of a much more 
economically designed plant than would have been possible if 
it had been.installed in the first instance, and the owmer would 
reap the benefit as long as the plant was left in. 

Internal combustion engines, which are recommended by 
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Mr. Moses for industrial plants having no steam requirements 

WWW r e l ' xp “ ted satisfacti0 " ™ any installation with 
low W h f f r ‘rt t ,s countr y- The cost ol fuel is assuredly 
i- V h. JUt 1S 1 . 11 ?^ sufficient to offset the low maintenance sim- 
plicity and reliability inherent in central station service. Where 

bv the nubile mhh t0 ai * pr0ach the conditions guaranteed 
by the public utility companies, the comparison is no longer 
favorable to this type of engine. g 

The lequirements of an office building or hotel can be so 
closely estimated and vary so little from year to year that an 

hi ^tanTes ^hari^s ^ f lant Can . be more readily designed in such.' 
hi sohe of th^ L 16 ° aSe m ^ffi^unng establishments. 

bhlS) llow ever, some of the principal office buildings 
hotels and department stores in St. Louis use central static 

frointlie outsef 1 16 baS had ceatral station service 

Plant of one of fh? 3 C °T Cted load of 400 kw, and the power 
plant ol one ol the department stores, which later ehancrpte to 

central station service, consisted of one 250-kw. and three 200- 
kw. umts. I should like to know how the cost of operating the 
building mentioned under the heading “Effect 1 of Interde 
pendence on General Design,” would have been affected bv the 
u.se_ of an electrically driven refrigerating and ice-making plant 
and a low-pressure boiler. There is no question bffi that the 
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c^tral^tatiori° rC ec <5<facally °P erated m St. Louis by the 
plant h W ° 6 P ° SSible by rUnning an Elated 

tllat 1S often lost sight of is tliat practically every city 
Sut is e„SdT e r e ft th r PUbHc UtiHt ^ oompaies and as a 
wise be possible k nh “ "T 1 ? lower than would other - 

&£ TSS* ““ r “ “e—t S 

acre. Having once settled upon the use of electrical tenermr w 

£ ShaTffil e Tf iSll ? ent ’ quesJLTfe coJsSt o°n 

or shfn 1 d T a f ? nergy , be of the “ home-made ” variety 
othex -ful h ® d from the lines of a central station? In 

trialTesTuWfifn ? Ce ° f “ ^olated power plant for indus- 
* a ; ‘ justifiable, under average conditions where efficient 

central station service is available? I am inclined to think tW 

poLTte andatt rati ° n ° f f U f aCt ° rS in »os"n“!^ 

cleartertaXfmt ans f er ? *?“ s q^stion. There exist several 

seem the f" T of . CentraI station service - which, it would 
. the majority of cases entirely preclude the commercial 
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advisability of the establishment of a private industrial power 
plant. 

So far as I am aware, previous discussion concerning this 
matter has related chiefly to the cost of manufacturing a kilowatt- 
hour with an isolated plant, as compared with the actual price 
per kilowatt-hour as charged by the central station. While in 
many instances even so incomplete and inequitable a comparison 
between isolated plant and central station service may favor the 
use of the latter, it would seem that in order to make a fair com¬ 
parison, additional advantages of central station service, which 
are frequently lost sight of, should have consideration. While 
some of these advantages of central station service to the power 
user are not always apparent and cannot always be exactly 
evaluated in dollars and cents, they are, however, none the less 
real. 

Some of the advantages of central station service which may 
have considerable monetary value and which may, therefore, 
be properly regarded as effective in reducing the actual charge 
made for such service, may be briefly summarized as follows: 

The modern progressive central station sells more to its cus¬ 
tomers than raw material, mere kilowatt-hours. In the purchase 
price of energy is included the finished product, efficient illum¬ 
ination and power service. In other words, the service of the 
up-to-date central station with its corps of trained specialists 
does not stop at the consumer’s meter, but extends beyond to the 
customer’s side. The central station of to-day solves the cus¬ 
tomer’s illumination problems in the most efficient way and fur¬ 
nishes advice, gratis, as to the most advantageous methods of 
grouping his shop equipment and motor applications. The in¬ 
telligent solution of these and other industrial problems is now 
well recognized as an important factor in accomplishment of the 
maximum output of labor and equipment at a minimum of 
operating expense. As the specialized knowledge necessary to 
render such advice is not possessed by the average industrial 
plant manager or superintendent, it is evident that if he would 
arrange his plant for the greatest operating efficiency it would 
cost him a certain amount for the engineering supervision, 
advice, etc., necessary to bring about such an arrangement, 
under isolated plant conditions. 

Industrial corporations are. primarily interested in the manu¬ 
facture and sale of some particular product of a certain quality, 
at a minimum of cost, and. with such corporations the question 
of power is merely incidental and more or less of a side issue and 
it is only natural to expect that the most satisfactory solution of 
power and lighting problems can best be left to the management 
of the central station, which makes a specialty of the manu¬ 
facture, application and sale of electrical energy, in the same way 
that industrial corporations are specialists in the manufacture, 
uses and sale of their respective products. By the adoption of 
central station service, therefore, all the advantages of specia’i- 
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zation. are preserved on both sides. The lack of this specialized 

plant c n ? c . essar y for the most efficient operation of isolated 
plants, is strikingly brought to the front by Mr. Moses in his 

e erenee to the unsatisfactory operating conditions he has 

P1 if V t e i nt m suc : h plants - . Taking only one of the different 
S 16 mentions in this connection, namely, the wide 

purchase P nf aCtlS i e v* 1 — be finds in a matter so important as the 
purchase ot coal, it is but typical of the usual leaks and lack of 

power n DlSits ag T ent an 1 SySt6m k the °P eration isolated 
vise tS ' J° prop ® rl y systematize and continually super- 

h + ? pe , ratm £ methods of isolated plants may cost ah 

Un • whlch would be considerably more than the value of the 

economies secured thereby, in the case of small isolated plants 

lame^plants 0 Thes^ a° mconsiderable sum in the case of 
ao--hr, c ^it nt J bese added c °sts, should, of course, be charged 
B r - e cos4 °i poorer production on the premises. 

service alS S n2mfe U ? be n ° ted th f the use of central station 

Permits the executive heads of industrial cornora- 

the operatLn^nf ^ eff ° rt and ami oyance of supervising 

that Sage„ ol attentiof 

devote to the production of wou i d „ find 14 necessary to 

purchasing central^ f h . ome : made energy could, when 

results, to conce^ratffi^their 1C ^ be - given over ’ with better 

cheaper production or increLdoutput 63 ” Sales > 

energy, pLSariyffi t&V P th ® USe ° f purcha sed 

Prises a n^ritvf^ T nf- establlsb mg of new industrial enter- 

not brought sufficiently 1?tLflL P ad^ 5 

SPSS'S 1° SS 

the construction reQUi f ed f ° r 

manufacturing plant nrnnpi- ~+v, °1 aa lscda4ed power plant in 
obtaining a 4he out P ut b Y 

penditure of capital A Lt a h. A equipment for a given ex¬ 
attention not so Iono- aro The^i^T^ 16 ° f this came to m y 
miU and had ^vailable for S ^ was a textile 

sum of money, 124 per cent of whivJf*™i!?? & certain definite 
for the establishment of its h W0ul 1 have been necessary 
considering the power question h- v^ 0 ^ 61 ' ■ ? a , nt ‘ After carefully 
of the central station, with the result tWt^ t0 pur !? llase energy 
increased by nearly 15 per cent thJn tbeannual output was 
productive manufacturino njan^J h J ugh the investment in 
that which would have beenrecmired I ai nount equivalent to 
isolated power plant. ' qiured for tbe construction of an 

resdteT'unfa 1“ r m?e Si'S 

been adopted instead of isolated nl Q + entral Ration energy had 

cost of the latter had been invested hfn T* J the construction 

plant, in the case of eleven selected p . r °. du ^ 4 l ve manufacturing 

en selected industries in the United 
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States, the following table has been prepared. The figures given 
in this tabulation are for the year 1905 and are either directly 
taken or estimated from a combination of statistics found in 
Bulletins Nos. 57 and 88 of the U. S. Bureau of Census, relating 
respectively to manufactures and to power employed in the same. 
Referring to this table, the figures given in columns A to E 
inclusive are taken directly from the Government records, just 
referred to, while the values in columns F to N inclusive are 
estimated, from figures given in columns A to E inclusive, in 
'the following manner: column F gives the estimated amount 
of capital at present invested in isolated power plants, for the 
industries represented, and in order to be conservative was 
figured at the average cost of $65 per rated horse power employed, 
as found in column D. This figure is considered fair in view of 
the mixed character of the motive power used. Having ascer¬ 
tained the estimated capital invested in isolated plants, the 
estimated capital employed in productive manufacturing plant 
exclusive of power plant is given in column G, and is obtained 
by deducting the former quantity given in column F from the 
total invested capital as found in column C. Column H gives 
the net estimated return on capital invested in manufacturing 
plant, exclusive of isolated power plant, and is derived from the 
total value of products, and operating expenses, as given in the 
census bulletins previously referred to, an allowance being made 
for depreciation in each case. By dividing the total of the pro¬ 
ducts given in column B by the number of thousands of dollars 
of capital invested in productive manufacturing plant proper 
as given in column G, the figures in column I are derived, which 
show the estimated value of products for each $1,000 invested 
in productive manufacturing plant proper. By considering the 
amounts in column F (representing isolated plant construction 
costs) as invested in productive manufacturing plant proper, 
and applying the unit figures given in column /, the various 
estimated increases in the value of products, as given in column 
J , are obtained. Column K contains the values given m column 
J expressed as percentages of the total value of products given 
in column B. By applying the percentages of net return on 
capital invested in productive manufacturing plant, as given m 
column H , to the estimated amounts invested in isolated power 
plants as given in column F, the net return on such, y employe 
in productive manufacturing, is ascertained, and is given in 
column L. Column M gives the estimated number of horse 
power that may be considered as continuously active throug ou 
a year of 8760 hours. Finally, column N gives the estimated 
maximum average increase in price for each used horse power 
per year that various industries could afford to pay for pure ase 
energy above the cost of isolated plant service, before exceeding 
the profit that would result from investing isolated power p 
construction costs in productive manufacturing plau ^ ro J 3 .^* j 
S o much for the compilation and derivation of the figures U. 

j 
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ItwOl k C T g w rou £ h tlie table some interest! 

' ^ no ‘ tec i from column D that K, r CS V n ^ P G1 nts develop 

industry of those considered, i„ the n most ^Portant 

K r f^ P° wer > 15 the iron and steel iSdustrv 0± , a ^regate rated 

whilfth 1S SeC ° nd in rated horse power nT t? non Et this same 

wood ; C i gr . eatest such unit recorded is thm $ f ’ °i of Products, 

nrodnrtfti Uld n Stry > with nearly six h orsp i° r the P a P er and 

hSdlv S’ h !, Sllk indust ry being the loZlt f°^ e T per *1,000 of 
ThJ TT th f n one "half horse power per \ nnn S J espect ’ with 

averaged g . ivcn in col umn N sh!wW ?l prod * cts - 
hA+„ age “ 1 1 ar ^ in that industrial plants nf\J g tlle estimated 

at ZT 00st of " Wmad?- °d ty F es m -y allow 

nuniriA'f 1 * seera , to show rather errltic'tmj?^' 1 e ? er ® r ’ ma y 
numerical range scheduled but w |,J,v tendencies m the wide 

figures are susceptible to a’number of mndif n - em ? ered that th ese 

examnln 1 w llstry ’’ the seeming discrepanov fac ^°^ peculiar 
tS^ Pl ’ Ct US insider the two exSwV expIa med. F or 
he cotton goods industry, with the lowtT sdo ' s T n m column N, 

yoai '- the hSS ^ f * 8 ^ 

mwf+P! y f ar ' Considering the former l f m ? per used horse- 
able that the cotton goods industry Jn ’ 11 1 be seen hom the 

rated e hom eSted Capital and this, coLled^hW^T net return 
,a r ® d kors .® Power requirements of this fact that the 

imSiedt Tod«Z‘ a T S r' 0r o£ 

SS°" S t r P0Mible tor *0 a taomaUy n i!i ,A e ™wmr ‘he 

P° r w ® r requirement per $1,000 of omm!^ ^ hlle tl ? e rated horse- 

^?f this industry as the figure P +L ducts 1S Practically the same 

n^f° r «“ ££^fa 2fe°° dS Z 

n i return on investment in ?? er 18 ^ oun< ^ in the 

horse ’ ooupied with the relatively small eo? + - 1Ve man ufacturing 

ra?ed h em P Io y ed - In the iron and “T S Use of rated 
fated horse power per $1 non l a , stee * md ustry, while the 

S°ns? nCe ’ the low ^ e tZ l n^fe “ aec ° nd “ ^ 

horsepower per «“/«•»} S 

is of substantial proportions iitf nol nn A ~’ a nd while this figure 
the lowest in the list of ZjLi not eworthy that it is next to 
notable that even the miiZ cons i d ered. It is WW 

quite material and, while onlv-i™ dgUre given in column N is 

jrnved at in the with, IS results 

to those laying- nut *^indicative of the imnnrfe 
considering tl-T; Ut - mdustrial undertake o-T ^ T P ' ° rtance , 
rA=i,i+- Ung ri le imminent possihill+iAe. i 1 • aklngs > of carefully 

Ss f S Pr °£ ts t0 be had through th P ,h f m ® reased outputs and 
S n Productive manufactuHra i I estmentof ali available 
Purchase of all ^ Possible by The 

S7 required from an outside cern 



TABLE I. 

SHOWING AVERAGE FINANCIAL RESULT TO BE EXPECTED FROM ELIMINATION OF ISOLATED POWER PLANTS AND INVESTMENT OF THEIR CONSTRUCTION COST IN 

IN ELEVEN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


PRODUCTIVE MANUFACTURING PLANT PROPER 


A 

Industry 


Agricultural^! implements_ 

Boots and shoes j. .... V 

Flour and grist mill products 
Hosiery and knit goods.. . .. 
Iron and steel. -. -........ 

Lumber and timber products 
Paper and wood pulp.. 

Cotton goods.... .... 

Silk and silk goods,".......... 

Woollen goods ., 

Worsted goods.______ 


B 

Value of 
products 


(Dollars) 


112,000,000 
320,000,000 
713,000,000 
130,000,000 
905,000,000 
580,000,000 
189,000,000 
450,000,000 
133,000,000 
142,000,000 
106,000,000 


C 

Total 

invested 

capital 


(Dollars) 


D 

Rated 
horse power 
employed 


197,000,000 

122,000,000 

205,000,000 

107,000,000 

036,000,000 

517,000,000 

277,000,000 

613,000,000 

109,000,000 

140,000,000 

162,000,000 


(Horse 

power) 


106,000 

02,000 

780,000 

84,000 

2,720,000 

1,500,000 

1,122,000 

1 , 000,000 

79,000 

1(54,000 

30,000 


E 

Rated 
horse power 
per SI,000 
of products 


(Horse 

power) 


1.0 

2.0 

1.1 

0.6 

3.0 

2.6 

5.9 

2.3 

0.6 

1.2 

0.8 


F 

Estimated cap¬ 
ital invested in 
isolated power 
plants 


(Dollars) 


0,800,000 
4,030,000 
50,700,000 
5,4(50,000 
170,800,000 
97,500,000 
72.980,000 
65,000,000 
5,135,000 
10,660,0 0 
8,450,000 


G 


II 


Estimated cap- Estimated net 
ital invested in ! return on cap- 
productive man- ital invested in 
ufacturing productive j 

plants, exclu- manufacturing j 
of isolated power plants, from 
plants, from dif- operating 
ference of col- charges and de¬ 
limits C and F \ predation and 
columns G and B 


I 

Estimated value 
of products per 
$1,000 invested 
in productive 
manufacturing 
plant, from col¬ 
umns B arid G 


(Dollars) 


190,119,000 

117,970,000 

214,300,000 

101,540.000 

759,200,000 

419,'.00,000 

204,070,000 

518,000,000; 

10 5,865,000 

129,3 0,000 

153,550,000 


(Per e nt) 


5.0 
19.70 
19.0 
10.9 
7.3 
21.3 
9.0 
2.50 
11.2 
8.25 
9.90 


(Dollars) 


590 
2,730 
3,340 
1,350 
1,200 
1,390 
980 
830 
1,29) 
1,100 
1,090 


J 

Estimated in¬ 
crease in value 
of products by 
elimination of 
isolated power 
plants and in¬ 
vestment of 
their contrac¬ 
tion cost in pro¬ 
ductive manu¬ 
facturing plant, 
from columns F 
and / 


(Dollars) 


K 


4,050.000 
10,900.000 
109,000,000 
7,400,000 
210,000,000 
135,000,000 
08,000.000 
54,000,000 
8.750,000 
11,700,000 
9 , 200,000 


Same as column 
J expressed as 
a percentage of 
j values given in 
column B, from 
columns Band/ 


(Per cent) 


4.0 

3.4 
23.5 

5.5 
23.0 
23.5 
36.0 
12.0 

5.1 
8.25 
5.55 


Net return on 
investment of 
isolated power 
plant cost in 
productive 
manufacturing 
plant, from col¬ 
umns F and II 


(Dollars) 


i M 

i Estimated horse 
power that may 
; be considered as 
! active through' 
'out a y ar of 
8700 hours 


(Horse power) 


405,000 
7,950 000 
0 , 00,000 
595,000 j 

12,800,000 i 
20,800,000 j 

<■.,5511,000 
1,620,000 | 
575,000 j 
875,000 | 

840.000 


21,300 
12,401) 
200,000 
16,800 
680,000 
225,000 
224,400 
200,000 
15 800 
32,800 
20,000 


V 

Estimated max¬ 
imum average 
increase in price 
per used horse 
j power per year 
I that industries 
I could afford to 
i pay for central 
station service 
in excess of the 
cost of isolated 
plant service, be¬ 
fore exceeding 
profit shown in 
column /. 
(Dollars) 


1.9 

61 

48 

38 

18 

93 

29 

S 

36 

26 
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tralized source, with an organization capable of intelligently 
handling energy supply problems with a maximum of advantage 

to the consumer. 

Surely the advantages of central station service as enumerated 
above may have a monetary value, which- may be such as to 
often render the net cost of such service very low when all the 
factors are given due weight. It is therefore apparent that the 
mere gross price per kilowatt-hour charged by a central station 
may be of secondary importance and is not always the controlling 
element in making a comparison between “ home-made and 

purchased energy. ... , 

P. R. Moses: In reply to a criticism of the diagrams of 

practise, the diagrams speak for themselves. They were not 
intended to “ determine relative proportions ’ of apparatus. 
They were designed as finger posts to point out the mutual 
dependence of the parts of the mechanical and electrical equip¬ 
ment of buildings and to show that with certain basic condi¬ 
tions, certain types of users and makers of steam and electricity 

would seem to be, prima facie, advisable. ... . . 

How can it be an open question, economically speaking, 
whether it is advisable to install steam-driven fans for indirect 
heating, when steam must be supplied for heating, in any event, 
and when it can be obtained from the exhaust of the engine 
driving the fan, thus doing two jobs instead of one? 

As to the statement “ that low efficiency and wasteful light - 
ing is regarded as an element which does not disturb the overall 
efficiency of the isolated plant ”—this is a fact which can har y 
be disputed if the amount of steam at low. temperature (215 
deg. fahr. or less) required for heating, drying or evaporation 
processes is more than the amount which would be supplie y 
the wasteful engines operating the isolated plant. If av ® 
to fill a reservoir from a water power at the rate of a thousand 
gallons a minute, and we put a waterwheel in the flow, it we 
only need the power available from 500 gallons a minute there 
could be no gain by installing a high-efficiency waterwheel. 
The same thing holds true of isolated plants, and it is rather 

surprising to have this questioned. 

Curve 12 is typical of an office building with a restaurant and 
curve thirteen of an office building without a restaurant. s 
I believe was clearly shown in the original paper and the two 
curves were chosen particularly to show the effect of occupancy 
upon load. ' It is interesting to note that in the Trinity building 
the all-day load factor was only 37.6 per cent of the capacity 
of the sets under steam. It was to aid in avoiding such errors 
as this that the paper was presented, and it was hoped that 
other data of operation results would be presented showing 
average, maximum and night loads, which would aid future 
designers in planning their equipment to secure at least 7o 
per cent load factor at all times for sets operating. The paper 
sets forth clearly the reason for not including elevator swings, 
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hH U <? in m °uZ n plan ^ S these swin S s should be taken care of 
Jj. i oi age. battei 3^ unless they are of such minor importance 
carried by overload capacity. The criticism of the log 

J? t f S 5 de the m ark as the paper clearly states that'they 
weie inserted merely to show sample forms. 

„ j 1 • p p ,rker ’s _discussion brings forth several points of interest 

tnn fni S i geS - tl0n that m e data 011 buildin g heating be reduced 
to a foimula is an excellent one. 

nf fotmd \ bo T ever > from experience, that a comparison 

is nrnm mrm^T lkr +? S15 ?’ character > occupancy and location 
nrLlf 1 attempting to derive the cost from a formula. 

heif f? ay have . textlle manufacturing requiring little 

one rrmf another a series of studios requiring a lot of heat, 

Formula^ 1 i it* 1 , twent J- four hours a day and another nine. 

method te^ ead£ nV * U CaSeS ’ but the ““Parative 

. T e dlsctissi0n of installation costs per kilowatt capacity is 

given weT TTT Mea ,° f the intent of this ‘Pie. The costs 
estimates nf o TT lne l e -' to a * d designers in preliminary 
didTt entef ts w lence IF lt f ns of cost of building and stack 
usuahFofS ; Fre iuently these items must be considered, 
,! y , as an increment to the general cost—that is the stack 
would be required anyway, but may have to be larger. Engine 
and boiler rooms will be needed but might be less extern he 

ztesr than with one - ™ s is by -— 

Ihe point about the reduced effect of marginal increase or 

beTSrildngiy 01 bornT j p 11 tak «b and the facts stated have 
oeen smiangly borne out by the records of oneratinp- result* in 

a number of plants where increased kilowatt-hour output resulted 

m a very much lower ratio of increase in fuel use. P 

from tlSFjF^f g t,f 1SC F S1 T ,°[ the com P ara tive saving derived 
, use oC tungsten light on central station and isolated 

central SSSnllXt "F n ” 6 -T 8 88 when using 
i T t yj” usm g isolated plant service. 

coroSy to £ e t e r,mb . Mr V. P T er , tha f this does not P rove the 
• .1 y c true, viz., that isolated plant service 00*1* nnp 

Teh F T Ch as Central station service ihder the cbnSZs' 

FT- T T is ’ Eiven a p‘-t « n g s 

comparatively^TT" ’ addltl . 0Ilal load can be supplied at a 
comparatively slight increase m cost up to the limit nf 

COSts of fx.X€f3. £Ll*ld 0*1 *| , in cost is confined to the 

creased ratii ’ “ ’ eVen m these items > in a greatly de- 

The discussion by Mr. Martin requires no comment excent 
system h!TT T -T unders ‘ aad what repairs to heating 

M “utdown “oroST^st 
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As to Mr. Nichols’ discussion, the statement in the original 
paper is quite correct, that if electricity is made on the premises 
the exhaust steam available points to an exhaust steam operated 
refrigerating plant. Whenever electricity is made on the 
premises, exhaust steam will be available from steam-driven 
house, boiler and other pumps, besides those of the refrigerating 
plant; and where this exhaust is not sufficient and the refrigera¬ 
ting plant work, is a large proportion of the total work, it would 
•probably pay to design one of the electric units to operate a 
sufficiently high back-pressure to do the required refrigerating 
work, because as long as all the temperature range and heat 
units are fully utilized it does not matter how much is used in 
making electricity and how much in refrigeration. The over-all 

efficiency will be a maximum. _ 

Referring to one criticism, the emphasis was laid on compact¬ 
ness and simplicity in connection with the discussion of the 
design, and the original paper clearly points to the fact that the 
chief advantage gained by these two qualities is reliability. 

The criticism is made that “ while the figures are represented, 
from the heading under which they appear, as being fuel and 
labor costs for heating, they actually cover, in at least fifty 
per cent of the cases cited, by the author’s own admission, the 
cost of producing steam for other purposes than heating trie 
building.” The author clearly stated that these costs mcluded 
steam for other purposes, and his intention was to P rese “* ^c s 
and figures representing actual conditions which could be com¬ 
pared with actual conditions in other installations. 

P Manufacturing buildings frequently—one might almost say 
generally—need steam for manufacturing. Of what^use for 
comparison or estimate is a cost of heating ony? Thei whole 
basic condition is changed at once and for mtelhgent estunate 
another building containing similar basic conditions must be 

US Mr. John W. Lieb, Jr., brings out a 

clear and direct manner. He considers that the aut p > 

as described in the paper, of using steam P^P s ’ r e ^” tl ?J a bie! d 
ings where electricity is purchased, is no » J 

TKe reason for the use of steam pumps, etc., is that in all tn 

bJtogsTharethey are used there is aTS 
of steam required all the year for hot-water heatm 0 , y 

somewhat higher pressure than for ^ to P t0 ooe rate one 

it will be found that where an attempt is mad d P s and 

boiler for heating a building, 1 he f^iariably 7 unsatis- 
tatteedSut purposes, but, what is ot greater moment, the 
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terming pressures at the outlets of the various steam-using 
parts of the plant are unequal, and all kinds of troubles result 
roin the backmg- up of one set of returns into another. 

Mi. Clarksons discussion touches on one evil in isokiwi 
plant design—the installation of engines etc far too Inro-n f 
their work “to take care of future"poiiMHie“' H^uch 
bettei to plan to care tor the immediate future with a reasonable 
allowance for future expansion and leave space for 
appai at us as the demand increases. His note of the tenclencv 
of consulting engineers to plan for possible future install S 
of a plant is interesting. Frequently this is the best plan to udont 

renancy is not assured. If space is provided and if such annar-Uns 
and piping as is installed is planned with a future plant F vkw 
the present omission is often the most advisable course to adorn 

enebes” Ttfr Cklfaon as to interna! combusS 

engines. Their performance when correctlv dnsio-noa . a 
installed is remarkably good ■> ' ? designed and 

wVisfifcdtiF Sr our s,d,kd - d — 

r Fd e rrr sr 

refrigerating plant operating about f ° r the 15_ton 

have amounted to "fgofa year andTbt^ WOuld 

rel ldsw.tlhar^mnuaf ***!•* year and 

r- 

service is in order, and in fact this subSctT T lsokted P lant 
treated heretofore. The suggestion been exhaustively 

who is also the purchaser from thl th ? ! he user of electricity 
his problems to the centra1 s aHo. sh ? uld leave 

the tried adage of caveat em-btnr 11 . s ^^e^tmg, as it reverses 
The lack of speciaHzed T - et l he beware.” 

of isolated plants isa grem the desi S n and operation 

single figure* “record ?/ anv th \ fact that not a 
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Engineers apparently have no data of operating results to 
give or else they regard them as knowledge which is so precious 
and so hard to gain as to be worthy of protection behind triple 
bars of steel. Why can we not have full discussion of operating 
results and presentation of the facts of isolated plant operating 
data on the heating of buildings? Hundreds of engineers through¬ 
out the country have these facts and yet they will not bring them 
forth. 

Why? Because they are afraid that, where not controlled by 
uniform Public Service regulations, their figures will be used 
and a price fixed by the central station companies below their 
cost and below the average cost of making and distributing the 
current. 

The supervising of private plants by the executive head of an 
industrial corporation mentioned in Mr. Fowler’s discussion is a 
bogie. The extra supervision involved because of the electric 
generating plant is not to be separated from the supervision of 
the heating, and a compressing plant. 

The really great argument in favor of central station service 
is ably developed by Mr. Fowler. It is the familiar cry of the 
old-time department store, “ Cash.” Wellington in his classical 
book on “ The Location of Railways ” says, “ No expenditure, 
otherwise justifiable, is proper if it jeopardize the success of an 
enterprise as a whole.” So it is with the question of installing 
a private plant or constructing a building or any part of a sales 
process which can be done without.. 

If the cash capital or credit is so limited that it will suffice only 
for a selling force then it is unwise to invest any capital in man¬ 
ufacturing. If the capital is sufficient to buy a manufacturing 
equipment but not a factory then it is unwise to erect a building 
—much better lease one until the enterprise is established.. So, 
if a manufacturer has barely enough money and credit to 
allow him to complete his factory and start his selling then the 
best thing he can do is either to use the credit of the central 
station company, even if he pays excessive interest on the cost 
of the electric plant in the shape of excessive cost of current, 
or take the alternative which is now possible. He pan pur¬ 
chase his power plant on the instalment plan, avoiding the 
necessity of taking the capital out of his business. 

When he buys a power plant on this basis, giving notes and 
mortgage on the plant as security, he only pays, the legal rate 
of interest and can use his cash capital and his bank credit 
in his business. The whole argument that the. power plant 
cost could be better used in the purchaser s business is of no 
real substance. The interesting statistical table given by Mr. 
Fowler fails to be of value because its premise is unsound, that 
a purchaser must either take money out of his business, or buy 
central station service. In fact, he frequently does neither. 

I have reserved my closure on Mr. Williams discussion ot the 
paper to the last. Mr. Williams’ discussion should be carefully 
considered. The admitted figures of one of the buildings on 
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Fifth Avenue, New York City, he states, show that <£ a gross 
annual saving of about $11,500 was effected, 55 of which the 
consulting engineer received one-third. The saving was $11,500 
out of a total cost of central station service of about $19,000 
for the original building and one afterward supplied from it, a 
saving of about 60 per cent. The consulting engineer—I regret 
to make this statement but it is necessary for a clear understand¬ 
ing—only gets his one-third because he invested three-eighths 
of the cost of the installation. 

To the consumption of current in the original building was added 
that of the building afterward supplied from it, but this would 
not have effected a saving, as Mr. Williams puts it, of $3,000 a 
year. The saving, even under the inequitable rate-making 
method based on quantitative use alone, would have been only 
$1,500. En passant, the absurdity of such a basis for rate making 
may be noted, although not germane to the subject—here are 
two buildings with nothing changed except that there is one 
contract instead of two, and, presto! the cost drops $1,500 a year, 
or nearly 10 per cent. 

The plant did not cost $30,000, as Mr. Williams stated. It 
cost about $22,000, including all changes, installation of a 
storage battery, water weigher, CO 2 recorder, etc., so even allow¬ 
ing 15 per cent the difference is not u automatically and immed¬ 
iately wiped out. 55 

Mr. Williams then makes the surprising statement that the 
whole investment in plant should be wiped out “the first 
year 55 and he adds that he does not think this premise can be 
fairly questioned—-nor do I. The assumption is really too 
startling and its best answer is its own re-statement. However, 
the plant is still running and earning 60 per cent and will probably 
do better next year. 

Mr. Williams next refers to the Equitable fire and forgot 
to mention that the supposed cause of the fire was the lighting 
of the gas , because the private plant was not being operated in 
the early morning, and the lighting supply was being obtained 
from a central station. 

The criticism with which Mr. Williams closes his discussion— 
the reference to the omission of costs of excavation, etc.—is 
sometimes, but not often, well founded. Usually, space is left 
in a well-designed building for possible installation of a private 
power plant or other machinery impossible to foresee at the time 
of erection, and the installation of the engine and dynamos does 
not involve additional expense, hence it should not be charged to 
the private plant. In other cases this is not true, and in such 
instances—as where a vault has been especially opened under 
a sidewalk—the whole cost should be, and usually is, charged. 

I cannot follow the example of the twelve-story and the eighteen- 
story building, but I do know of one twelve-story office building 
where an isolated plant reduced operating expenses nearly $4000 
a year and earned over 30 per cent on its cost. 
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Every engineering operation seeks to accomplish some practical 
result, which is measured by its financial worth or capacity to 
earn money by saving labor in doing something useful. There 
are no exceptions to this, hut in railroad work, which is the 
subject of this paper, we often have to look further and deeper 
for the full measure of worth, than is usual m any other matters 
with which I am familiar. 

In the manufacture of cloth, for instance, the problem is 


simple, that is, make cloth of a desirable quality, at a mimmun 
cost; likewise in making steel rails or bricks or paper, or any 
article of merchandise, there is a definite result to e at ame 
and the final test of different methods is the cost and value ot 
the product, which in such instances is readily determine . 
There is no such simple way to judge the merits of transportation 
work for it is far more complex than manufacturing or o er 
lines of production. This is seen in the great diversity of rate 
and classifications under which railroad accommodate ns are 
sold. In freight business, for example, there are different 
for long hauls and for short hauls, for car loads and for part_ca 

loads and various classifications^ 

diversity has not, as many people suppose, resuue v - 

from a desire on the part of railroads to char*, whrt :he mffic 

will bear," but rather from necessity «used by drffermc^ 

transoortation costs, combined with differences m the lalue 
services rendered. It is not necessary to enlarge upon this, 01 
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we all know it would be fatal to the interests of both buyers and 
sellers of transportation to attempt to make a uniform rate for 
all freight transportation on a ton-mile basis, or on a uniform 
basis of distance hauled, or on any direct measure of transporta- 
tion An equitable rate for carrying a ton of wheat from Chicago 
to New York City has very little relation to an equitable rate 
for carrying a ton of wheat twenty miles from a farm to a grain 
elevator; likewise, there is very little relation between the 
cost per ton of transporting a carload of wheat and the cost on a 
single ton m a part carload lot, and short hauls and part car- 

IvT l0t wt?7T be qUitG ES imp0rtant in the aggregate as long 
aids What I want to bring out is not the value of the work 

done by the railroads, immense and necessary as it is, but rather 

to point out the need for still more and different railroad facilities 

? th ? USe ° f 6leCtric P0wer from central Nation 
plants will benefit railroads and at the same time benefit all other 
operations requiring power. 

There is a wide field for improvement in railroad service 
that can be best accomplished with electric power, especially for 
local transportation. The statement has been made that the 
money expended m hauling freight by wagon to and from freight 
depots of one of the largest railroad systems in New England 
is gieater than tile gross receipts of the railroad from its 

S to “ d 1 am indined ‘° beHeve that this wUl 

apply to other American railroads. It is certain that the cost 

of w Tf ! leightby wagon to and from railroads is a heavy part 
lg it transportation. Also in passenger service the collec- 

" Uti0n °, f pa f ? ngers to and fram “ depots 
■ matter of large cost and has an important bearing on travel 

This is evidenced by the work of electric interurban trolley roads’ 

iW wh d t°h W Y h “ “ thC territo ^ tributary Z rtemn 
ailroads, where they have m many places greatly facilitated 

ie local collection and distribution of traffic. I will not enlarge 
upon this for it is well understood. 

In comparing steam and electric power for railroads thp 

2“‘taint'lf d r be b nt d ° n the relative 00Et of “Paring 
Cltam trams by steam and by electric motive power but the 

comparison should be made between the best use of steam cower 

whh the‘tefuse'rf n ValUe ° f the Servi “ rendered ' com P ared 
Of „,T beSt £ ectnc power ’ coosidering the cost and value 

nature of ' f ° U ° WS fr0m the wide difference in Jhe 

nature of the two kinds of power, that the train weights, schedules. 
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etc., and even the locations that are best for railroads employing 
steam power, will not always be best for electric power. 

So far as distribution of power is concerned, independent of 
w et er it is for railroads or for other purposes, it is demonstrated 
t at wherever a large number of small powers are to be supplied 
m a limited territory it is more economical to distribute it by 
e ectricity than by any other known method. An example is 
seen m the case of textile mills, where power from steam engines 
or waterpowers was formerly generated at each mill and con- 
veyed to various rooms and machines by series of shafts and 
ie ts. I his plan lias been widely superseded with electric drive 
wiereby electricity is generated in a central plant supplying 
numerous mills and is used to operate motors for driving small 
groups of machines in each mill, or even for driving'a separate 
motor for each machine. Likewise, in railroad work, electric 
motive power enables a profitable service to be rendered with 
greatly subdivided motive power suitable for light and frequent 
trains that, if operated by steam power, would be too costly to 
be profitable in such small units. So it has been in every field 
where electric power has been extensively applied. The most 
unpoitant result has not been a cheapening of work that was 
previously accomplished by other means, but more and better 
work has been accomplished, and so it will be with the use of 
electricity on railroads and this betterment will not be confined 
to railroading, because there is an interdependence in electric 
power operations, whereby any extension of electric lines and 
increased use of electric power for any purpose, leads to develop¬ 
ment of more and better electric power for all other purposes. 
How this must always result can be predicted by using a little 
justifiable imagination to clear the point of view of natural bias 
m favor of present conditions and methods that have gradually 
become unfavorable for present needs. 

Custom and habit often leads to the continued use of apparatus 
and methods for work that could be better met by new means, 
lo appreciate this, imagine that a wholly new country, that is 
destined by natural resources to become rich and prosperous is 
to be opened up, settled and developed, and that some empire 
builder with a master hand and complete foresight could furnish 
the transportation and power facilities of the country. By 
means of electricity and the railroads, he could direct the develop¬ 
ment of the country. First of all, by building railroads with 
electric motive power, he would at once provide the means of 
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transportation that is always adopted where the population is 
sufficiently dense. Following such lines of convenient trans¬ 
portation and power, population centers and settlements will 
naturally locate on the railroads with transmission lines along 
the roads; these various centers are tied together, forming the 
most efficient power system. If a country is to have a density of 
population and prosperity that would pay for transportation by 
electric loads, then the railroads should unquestionably be 
provided with transmission lines connecting the cities and these 
same tiansmission lines carrying electric power along the 
raihoads, make the most economical means for distributing 
power for every purpose, and all the street cars, house lighting 
circuits, shops and factories along the railroad would naturally 
derive their power from these lines, and towns and manu¬ 
facturing centers are always attracted by convenient power, 
as well as by good transportation conveniences. Then again,’ 
a diversified and extended use of electric power within any 
aiea inci eases the size of the power plants employed therein 
and accordingly reduces the cost of each unit of power generated. 

A manager acting for a central power plant desiring to sell 
power to a city electric railroad system, recently put the matter 
as follows: To the banker president of the railroad, who has a 
reputation of being difficult to convince in any such matters as 
sacrificing or setting aside part of his property, the manager 
said “ Do you want to make a dollar?” To which, after the way 
of bankers, he answered, ” Yes.” Then the manager asked him 
if he would share the dollar with someone else who helped 
make it, ' to which he answered, " yes, if he could not make it all 
himself.” Then said the manager, " I will sell you power for 
your railroad at less than it costs you to make it, and even 
so, I can make a profit on it, for you are making it in 
2000 -kw. units and I am making it in 6000 -kw. units, and, 
therefore, at less cost than you are; but besides making it 
m larger quantities than you are, I am serving a great variety 
of companies and secure a more even and steady load than you 
do, since you are making power for only one kind of service, 
namely, to operate an electric railroad; but in addition to these 
leasons, I want your business, because with your load added to 
my present load I can generate power in 8000 -kw. units, and 
still further ieduce my kilowatt-hour cost.” 

It is not a matter of opinion but of accomplishment that 
available central station power is a valuable asset to every 
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prosperous settlement, just as are railroads and telegraph and 

tha?are 6 -,T tCmS ' a'^ ff™ 1 ' raachiuery alld methods of work 

ohtnlT n ° W aP t0 U,C eIectric P lant ^ becoming 
lete or wearing out they are being supplanted by electric 

machinery, and electricity is being installed in new works where 
foresight is exercised to realise the maximum benefit by central!- 
zation and unification of power. 

Much that was sought by railroads long before electric motive 
power was available for their needs is now accomplished with 

p Yeare a " J Wellington in his standard book entitled 

aihoad Location a book by the way, that deserves a much 
ore comprehensive title—pointed out that “ In the sale of 
lansportation tile price that the consumer is able and willing 
o pay is greatly affected by trifling differences of convenience " 
He emphasises the importance of convenient local transportation 
facilities and says that " The loss to the railroad due to not 
supplying the best facilities might be borne if it meant simply a 
reduction of transportation tax upon the traveler or the shipper 
of height, (in other words, less money paid to the railroad,) but 
as cs. How stands it with the traveler or shipper? Thev 

Zt m v Ti the , tWO 0r thrce ccnts l )er mile - which the railway 
oses but they have to pay the entire cost of cartage on their 

1 eight and pay for their own conveyance besides suffering the 
annoyance and inconvenience, which they estimate at a good 
round sum. He says, “ From poor transportation facilities, the 
loss is threefold: The cost to the public is greater. The receipts 
the i ailioad are less. The traffic is decreased in volume ” 

wW 11 ? r, i r0m WelHngt0n ’ “ This means fr® the point of 
o political economy, and as a plain statement of fact, which 

would appear in census statistics, that the capital of the country 
and the world is less than it otherwise would be ” 

We can now add to Wellington’s list of losses and state that 
poor transportation when resulting from failure of railroads to 
employ electric power under conditions favorable to its use 
wil cause a fourfold loss, including the three losses enumerated 
and adding a fourth, represented by the added cost of power 
both for railroad working and for industrial uses, and in the 
fourth instance, as m the three enumerated by Wellington this 
means from the point of view of political economy, a loss to all— 
to the railroads and to the public alike. 

While it has been one of the works of electric railroads to 
produce added values with better transportation facilities, it 
is not my intention to reiterate arguments for better local service 
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with electric power as a means of increasing values. It is 
lathei the purpose to accept the evidence of interurban railroads 
that electric power is advantageous for light and frequent train 
service, and from this premise to examine the conditions for its 
further application. 

The general statements thus far made concerning central power 
supply and railroad operation are all capable of verification by 
examining specific conditions, but, as I indicated at the com¬ 
mencement of this paper, a complete analysis to apply to all 
conditions is most complex. It will be possible for me to give 
here only a few results based on actual operations which may 
bemused, by those interested as a basis to compute what economy 
centralization and unification of power supply will secure at 
other places. 

The figures given below are for the cost of producing electric 
power m steam plants carrying railroad loads under conditions 
that are widely prevailing in the United States. These figures 
are not exact costs taken from any particular power plant, but 
are average costs worked out from actual results in several 
steam plants on heavy railroad and other work, so shown as to 
permit easy analysis for varying conditions of load and for 
different fuel costs, etc. 



Total cost 

Cost per year per kw. 

Per kw-hr. 


per year 

of plant capacity 


Operating labor. 

9 snn 

$2.10 

0 60 

0.100 

0.025 

Operating materials (exclusive of fuel) 
Labor for maintenance of plant 

15,000 

15,000 

17,500 

0.60 

0.70 

Material for maintenance of plant. 

0.025 

0.030 

Total cost of power plant, operation and 



. 

maintenance, exclusive of coal per yr.. 
Add the cost of coal at $1 per ton for 

1100,000 

$4.00 

0.180 

coal of 13,500 B.t.u. per pound _ 

Note:—The fuel cost will increase as the 

82,500 

3.30 

0.15 

cost per ton increases or the quality 
falls off. 




Other expenses pertaining to power plant 




operation, such as administration, legal 
and general expenses. 

i n ^nn 

0.42 




0.02 

Add for fixed charges on the cost of 

$193,000 

$7.72 

0.35 

power plant. 


9.00 


Total cost of power per yr. with coal at 


0.41 




11 per ton and a load factor 25 per 




cent. 


$16.72 



$418,000 

0.76 
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The figures given are the cost, including fixed charges, of 
producing power in a 25,000-kw. steam-turbine plant, containing 
five main units of 5000-lcw. nominal capacity each, but capable 
of carrying 50 per cent overload or more in emergencies. 

The yearly production of power is assumed at 55,000,000 kw- 
hr. or a load factor of 25 per cent on a maximum load of 25,000 
kw., which is the total nominal capacity of the five generators. 
It is equivalent to an average operation of all of the generators 
for 2200 hows per year at their rated capacity. 

Such is the cost of electric power generation by steam for 
heavy railroad operation and general, central station service. 

There are two factors in the foregoing costs which are liable 
to maximum variations, viz., the cost of fuel and the average 
load on the plant, or as it is called, the load factor. The assumed 
maximum load of 25,000 kw. could easily be carried on four 
ordinary 5000-kw. nominal capacity steam-turbine generators, and 
leave one spare unit in a five-unit station. At 25 per cent load 
factor as assumed above (25,000 kw. maximum load and 55,000,- 
000 kw-hr. per year), the result in thermal efficiency would be 
about 8.4 per cent. It is difficult to determine from actual results 
just what the thermal efficiency would be at other load factors, 
but as it is sometimes necessary to know this as a basis for 
arriving at the fuel costs under varying load conditions, the 
following approximate figures are given for these variations. The 
coal is assumed to contain 13,500 B.t.u. per lb. 


Yearly load factor 
(ratio of maximum 
load to average 
output) 

Average 
operation 
per yr.. hours 

Thermal 
efficiency of 
plant 

Cost of coal x>er kw-hr. 
at ?1.00 per short ton 

10 per cent. 

876 

6 .5 per cent. 

0.20 cent 

20 “ * 

1752 

7.8 “ 

0.16 « 

25 “ “ 

2190 

8.4 “ “ 

0.15 * 

30 “ “ 

2628 

9 « ‘ 

0.14 “ 

40 “ “ 

3500 

9.8 “ “ 

0 .13 “ 

45 “ “ 

3940 

10.1 “ “ 

0.125 “ 


It would be difficult to demonstrate in detail the economies 
that can be derived from combination of mixed power service 
from the above plant compared with power for only one industry 
like railroads, and an attempt at it would lead back to the same 
generalities that I have already stated, but analysis of the 
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schedules of costs and thermal efficiencies for a 25,000-kw. 
plant, working at 25 per cent load factor, proves the broad 
assertion that in power generation large stations carrying mixed 
loads afford the maximum economies. Take, for example, the 
cost of general expenses and of fixed charges and of power station 
labor and material, exclusive of coal. These things are little 
affected by the load factor, but even in so large a station as 
25,000 kw. they amount to $13 .42 per kilowatt per year, out of 
a total cost of power of $16.72 per kilowatt per year, with good 
coal at $1.00 per ton, or $20.02 with coal at $2.00 per ton, etc. 
Furthermore, even the fuel cost per unit of power generated will 
ordinarily be less in mixed service plants than on plants for 
railroad work only, since the former generally work at better 
load factors than the latter. The better load factor comes from 
serving a diversity of operations. Also with more operations 
the plant will be larger, and for this reason, as well, it naturally 
has a better load factor and all unit costs are correspondingly 
less. 

There are other important advantages from centralization of 
power in large power plants, which will have important bearing 
on the future of central station business, for industrial and for 
railroad power. One of these has to do with obsolescence, and 
its importance in this connection does not always receive the 
attention that it deserves. Another is the utilization of off- 
peak or secondary power, which so far has been very little 
realized but which will increase in importance. 

Obsolescence has long been the bugbear of electric companies 
that are striving to earn dividends, and centralization of power 
seems to be their best means of salvation. We all know that elec¬ 
tric companies that were .started fifteen or more years ago, whether 
they weie for lighting or for railroads, or for whatever purpose, 
have found a large part of the cost of conducting their business 
has been due to the failure of apparatus to meet growing demands, 
not so much because it was worn out as because it became obso¬ 
lete, when increasing business required larger powers and im¬ 
proved machinery. 

Good serviceable power plants became obsolete because they 
could not do the increasing work of later years, and were dis¬ 
carded because the use of power increased. Centralized power 
plants meet changing conditions because they are built for 
larger service and constructed on a unit plan that can be eco¬ 
nomically extended to meet growing demands. 
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The utilization of off-peak power will be promoted by the 
concentration at central points of large amounts of off-peak 
power, which can be more readily utilized as second-class power 
than the same amount of off-peak power if scattered through a 
number of small generating plants. 

There are several very promising methods in prospect for 
utilizing off-peak or secondary power when it is concentrated in 
large blocks, but it is not within the scope of this paper to go 
into a discussion of them. 

Next, turn to the power transmission side of the problem. In 
this the lesults in favor of large mixed operations are even more 
striking than in power generation. It is a difficult subject to 
geneialize on, but briefly, suppose that a central plant is located 
at a favorable point at a coal mine or a water power, and it is 
desired to transmit power from the plant. It often pays to run 
100 miles of transmission line to pick up a large load, whereas 
for a small load the cost of 10 miles of transmission may easily he 
too great. It follows that if the aggregate amount of power 
surrounding the power center is not large, it will not pay to go 
far for it, and the economical distribution- area may be restricted 
to a radius of 10 miles or less. But on the other hand, if the 
aggregate is large, long-distance transmission will pay and the 
combination of large amounts of power per mile of transmis¬ 
sion on long' transmission lines, covering large areas, gives a big 
connected central station load. In this lies one of the great 
advantages in favor of including railroad roads on central 
plants, viz., where the amount of power and lighting scattered 
through a tenitory for manufacturing and similar purposes is 
not sufficient to make it economical to -install electric trans¬ 
mission for this alone and where the railroad business is not 
sufficient to pay to transmit for railroad power alone, trans¬ 
mission for the combined loads will often be highly profitable. 

There is a well-known power transmission company that affords 
an excellent example of the advantage of combining as much power 
as possible in a given territory. Its business aggregates some¬ 
thing like 60,000 h.p., connected on several hundred miles of 
tiansmission lines, and the yearly cost of transmission, including 
all fixed charges and operation and maintenance of the trans¬ 
mission system, amounts to about $12.00 per h.p. per year, 
based on its peak load of 50,000 h.p. Its load is industrial 
power and lighting with a few street railways. In the same 
territory there is a total consumption of power, exclusive of 
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steam railroads, of approximately 225,000 h.p. which, if all served 
from a single central power plant, would produce a maximum load 
of probably 150,000 to 175,000 h.p., but for various reasons, one 
of which is the use of exhaust steam for heating buildings, fac¬ 
tories, etc., the maximum load that it would be profitable to serve 
from the central plant would probably give peaks of only about 
100,000 to 120,000 h.p., exclusive of steam railroad operation. 
The yearly cost of power transmission, including all fixed charges 
on transmission lines, for serving 100,000 h.p. in this territory 
instead of o0,000 h.p. maximum as now served, is estimated at 
$730,000 total or $7.30 per h.p. per year as compared with $12.00 
per h.p., which is the cost of power transmission and distribution 
for 50,000 h.p. only. 

An examination of the steam railroad traffic in the same terri- 
toiy indicates that if all of the railroads used electric motive 
powei exclusively, the railroad load would require a generating 
Capacity of between 200,000 and 300,000 h.p., and if only the 
railroad lines carrying heavy traffic and frequent train service 
were electrified in the territory, the maximum load if served 
from a central station would be somewhere between 150,000 
and 200,000 h.p., and that the yearly load factor of this railroad 
load, including freight and switching and passenger service, 
would be between 40 and 50 per cent. It is clear that if this 
load were added to the industrial and lighting load, it would 
gieatly facilitate and cheapen the unit cost of distributing 
power from the central station. 

In conclusion, I want to review briefly what the substitution 
of electric motive power for steam on existing railroads should 
include. . It is not enough to say that it would require the 
construction of central station generating plants, of transmis¬ 
sion and distribution lines, generally following the railroads, and 
of electric locomotives to replace steam. These would all have 
to be provided, of course, but that is not nearly all that should 
be done. Unless we look beyond such facts we cannot even 
appreciate the problem before us, much less solve it. When the 
raihoads are paialleled by transmission lines over which central 
stations supply electric power for their operations, then the 
country traversed by the railroads will be in electric power 
zones, where power for any purpose may be taken from the 
lines along each railroad right of way and these lines wifi con¬ 
nect large central stations together, so that transmission lines 
will network the country as railroads now do and will connect 
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important centers for power, as railroads do for transportation. 
Into this network of transmission circuits central electric plants 
will pump energy that can be drawn off in just the right amount 
to supply the needs of each point included in the network. 

When this is carried out, the distribution of power, which is 
the greatest problem in the way of almost universal use of 
central station electric power, will be overcome with the resulting 
economy in generation as well as in distribution, since the most 
economical conditions for both generation and distribution are 
where large amounts of power are supplied at the best load 
factor attainable, which results when the largest number of 
operations are supplied from a single system. Thus there are 
many places where railroad electrification will be profitable, as 
outlined, where it would not pay to build transmission lines for 
the railroad load alone or for the industrial power and lighting 
without the railroad load. 
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A METHOD OF STUDYING POWER COSTS WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE LOAD CURVE AND 
OVERLOAD ECONOMIES 


BY GEORGE I. RHODES 


A great many curves have been presented before the Institute 
showing the relation between load factor and the cost of power. 
Some of them were based on very simple relationships between 
the elements entering into the total cost, and others have, been 
of a purely empirical'nature based on actual results. The inter¬ 
relation of the various items of power cost is necessarily very 
complicated and dependent to a large measure on the skill an 
judgment of the engineer in charge. Few plants have been 
operated at any considerable range of load factor under the same 
operating engineer. It has been the privilege of the author to 
work up many of the curves presented to this Institute and e 
has been led to the belief that a more extended study of the 
subject is necessary in order to find the means of properly co j n 
paring the costs of power in different plants operating under 
different management, load conditions, coal costs, labor costs, 

and other circumstances. . .... 

By far the largest and most important item entering into the 

cost of power is that of fuel, which is determined by the cost of 
coal and the operating economies of the prime movers and t e 
boilers. The type of load carried has a large influence on the 
thermal efficiency. A fluctuating load requires more coal than 
an equal steady load. A load extending throughout the day 
with large peaks morning and night, requires more fuel than a 

steady and uniform load lasting for a part of the day 

In order to deduce operating economies from test results, 
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taking into account all of the items producing variation, a 
certain classification of losses, etc., is desirable. 


Relation of Load Factor to Operating Power Costs 

In electrical apparatus the relation between input and output 
of energy is made up of three items: 

A. An input proportional >o the output, the ratio between which 
depends on the theoretical maximum efficiency of transformation. In 
electrical apparatus this efficiency is unity because there are no losses 
which are theoretically unavoidable. 

B. An input sufficient to supply all the no-load losses, namely, 
excitation, core loss, friction, windage, etc. 

C. An input proportional to the square of the load which supplies 
the various load losses, resistance, magnetic, etc. 


In thermodynamic apparatus, however, this simple relation¬ 
ship between the input and the output has not been demon¬ 
strated as completely as is the case in electrical energy trans¬ 
forming devices. It is probable that the closeness of such a 
relationship is by no means as exact. However, the general 
formation of the curves obtained from tests leads one to expect 
that such a correlation of the losses and the load does exist with 
a greater or less degree of approximation. It is not as easy to 
determine thermodynamic as electrical losses. 

However, the losses in heat engines may be classified as 
follows, similarly to the electrical classification: 

A. An input proportional to the load, the ratio depending on the 
maximum theoretical efficiency. 


In steam boilers this efficiency may closely approach unity, 
the only unavoidable source of loss being in the fact that the 
flue gas temperature must be at least equal to that of the steam. 

n prime movers the maximum ideal efficiency is that of the 
Carnot cycle determined by the steam temperature and the 
vacuum. This efficiency can never be equalled in practise, but 
the losses over and above those necessary for this cycle can be 
taken care of as load tosses. 


B. An input sufficient to cover all radiation, friction, 
other no-load losses. 


windage and 


- These losses are sensibly constant at all loads and may thus 
be measured as no-load losses in either boiler or prime mover. 

1 he variation from constancy may be taken care of by the load 
losses. 


C. An input dependent upon the losses caused by the load. 
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In a boiler and furnace the load losses are practically all in 
the flue gases. As the load is increased it is necessary to pass 
more air through the fire, thus increasing the volume of the flue 
gases in proportion approximately equal to the increase in the 
load. The temperature of the flue gases is also increased above 
that of the steam in a similar proportion. It is thus evident that 
the volume and the temperature of gases each being increased 
approximately in direct proportion to the load, the losses thus 
occasioned are closely proportional to the square of the load. 
There are other load losses but they are relatively small. 

In a prime mover having a perfect cycle there is a certain 
amount of heat rejected to the condenser. It is probable that 
at no load, a slight additional load will be developed at an 
efficiency closely approximating the ideal. With increase in 
load the cycle departs more and more from this ideal, the in¬ 
creased loss per unit of input being somewhat in proportion to 
the load. Since there is an increased heat input proportional 
to the load, the total load losses will increase as the square of 
the load. 

There is no doubt but that this load-squared relationship is 
far less exact in thermodynamic than in electrical apparatus. 
Tests of heat apparatus are by no means as accurate or as con¬ 
sistent as those of electrical machines, because the conditions 
under which they are made are far less constant and controllable. 
Under normal operation these conditions are still more variable. 
It would thus appear that the assumption of the classification 
of input to steam apparatus on the basis outlined is warranted 
for purposes of studying the probable relationship of power 

cost and load. 

Thus if 

l = the output of the apparatus 
R = “ rating of the apparatus 

A = “ input proportional to the load 

J5 = u input independent of the load per unit rating 
C = “ input proportional to the - square of the load per 

unit rating 
h = “ total input 

h =Al+B R+C R -~ = Al+B &+C ^ 


If a subscript P indicates references to.the prime mover 
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equipment, and a subscript B indicates reference to the boiler 
equipment, the input to the engine room of a single unit is 

h P = A p Z p -j-j3p R ? -{- CV——— (1) 

At full load /z P = i? p (Ap+Sp+Cp) = i? p tf p 
If the boiler room rating = r R P H e 
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The input to the boiler room of a single unit is 


K=A S l a +B s -Rp+C b h P +B B r R r H v + C B ~~ (2) 

rRpHp 

The constants of these equations may be determined from a 
study of the net heat energy required by the engine room and 
by the boiler room of any plant. 
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As an illustration of the meaning of these equations Figs. 1 
ancf 2 will suffice. Fig. 1, curve C, is plotted for the case where 
A P =3.30, 5* =1.00, C P = 1.20. Curves are also shown which 
give the usual method of expressing the efficiency of the unit, 
in input per unit output (D) and its reciprocal (£). It will be 
noted that there is nothing unusual about these curves; in ac 
they are quite typical of what may be expected for a turbine 
room. There is a marked rise in heat consumption per uni 



output at light loads due to unavoidable no-load losses in t 
unit itself and in its auxiliaries. There is a similar but 
less rapid increase at overloads, due to the> load losses and the 
inability of the condenser to maintain its full vacuum. g-^ 

is plotted for the case where A B - 1.09, » • > » 

Here again the curves well represent the condit 

room as normally operated _ , , 

To determine the combined efficiency of the p 
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sary to develop equation (2) so that its only variable is that of 
the load on the prime movers. This developed equation is of 
the form 


l h = h+K 2 E-+Kz -~+K t EC 

ivp ivp JXp 


( 3 ) 


With the engine room and boiler room of the constants given 
above, and the additional constant r-l , or the rating of the 


RELATION BETWEEN 
LOAD AND PLANT EFFICIENCY 
FULL LOAD ON BOILERS AT FULL LOAD 

ON PRIME MOVER 
OPERATED AS ONE UNIT 
A — NO LOAD OR CONSTANT LOSSES 
8= INPUT WITH MAXIMUM POSSIBLE EFFICIENCY 
C— INPUT WITH LOAD LOSSES 
RATIO OF INPUT TO OUTPUT 
E = RATIO OF OUTPUT TO INPUT 
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LOAD RELATIVE TO RATING 
Fig. 3 

boiler room such that it will deliver its rated output for full 

oad on the engme room, the combined efficiencies are as shown 
m rig. 6. 

The equation becomes 


K= 1.55 i? P +3.95 4+2.01 -^-+0.42 -^-+0.08 —L. 


Here as before the curves are quite normal. 
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In any actual plant, however, the operation i.s not as cme unit. 
There arc about five units in a well designed plant and no more 
are operated than arc necessary to carry the load economically. 
Tig. 4 shows the relation between load and efficiency of a turbine 
room of live units, each having the characteristics given above. 
It will be noted that there is a succession of curves each cor¬ 
responding to the number of units running. It is probable that 
at any time when less than the full equipment is running, certain 



Pig. 4 


additional steam is being used for purposes of warming up units 
or turning them over for adjustment. A straight line extending 
from a point corresponding to the input of one unit at no load 
to another corresponding to all units at full load will probably 
give a close approximation to the actual amount of energy used. 
For this particular case the equation is 
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The general equation is 



It will be noted from the curves D and E, Fig. 4. that there is 
a. very material saving due to having several units, each carrying 
its proper load. 



Fig. 5 

In the boiler room the difficulty of starting up cold boilers 
practically necessitates keeping them under pressure and with 
banked fires in the furnace at times of light load. Accordingly 
the efficiency of the boiler room is not materially affected by the 
number of units and the equation (2) may be considered as* 
applying in all cases. 

Substituting values from equation (4) into equation (2) will 
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give the relation between load on the plant and boiler room 
input for. a plant with several units. 

For the case used above, the equation becomes 

fc B =0.62 jR P +'5.90 /p-f 1-48 


This relationship is shown by curve A , Fig. 5. When the plant 
is overloaded the relationship is the same as for a plant of a 
single unit and is shown in curve A A . The other curves represent 
the inpxit when the losses at overload are proportional to the 
square, cube and fourth power of the load. 

In any plant the load varies both momentarily, due to 
fluctuations, and hourly, according to a more or less well 
defined load curve. On account of the curved line relationship 
between rate of input and load, the total input over any period 
will differ from the input corresponding to the average load over 
that period. 

If H = the total energy supplied 




— total output = average load into time. 
= L A T where L A =average load. 



=s the time integral of the square of the load. 

= L a2 T where Z, a2 = mean square of the load. 

= L as T where L A3 =mean cube of the load. 

= £ A4 T where L A4 = mean fourth power of the load. 


o 

Thus 

H = Kq Rp T+Ki L k T+ 


K2 T . -^A.3 T I R4 -^A4 

[ r\ a 1 


& 


Rf 


R* a 
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If all units are in kilowatts, kilowatt-hours and hours, H is 
in kilowatt-hours. 

In order properly to appreciate the meaning of this equation 
it is necessary to apply it to a particular case. For a normal 
load curve having an average load .during the year of about 
40 per cent of the maximum hour, the mean square load = 16 
(1.06) 4 per cent. 

For a 40-per cent steady load the heat input is 

A B = [0.63+(5.90 X 0.4) +(1.49 X 0.16)] R ? = 3.23 R P 

For a 40-per cent load curve as above 


fe B =[0.63+(5.90x0.4) + (1.49X0.16X (1.06) 4 )] i? P = 3.30 R e 

The small difference observed here is due to the fact that there 
is but little curvature for loads below rating. With greater 
curvature the difference would be greater. 

In all of the above relationships input and output are expressed 
in the same unit, namely, kilowatts or kilowatt-hours. Coal 
is purchased by the ton in the great majority of plants, but the 
practice of purchase on the B.t.u. basis is becoming more and 
more prevalent. In the vicinity of New York, heat in the form 
of coal costs approximately 9,750,000 B.t.u. per dollar, which 
translated into kilowatt-hours is 0.350 mills per kw-hr. in the 
coal. Expressing coal costs in this manner allows the trans¬ 
formation of the above equations to dollars and cents. 

. The ^vision of the other items into classes, depending on 
different functions of the load, is far more difficult than that of 
coa . Here the skill and judgment of the operating engineer 
is the most important factor. However, it is certain that were 
t e p ant to be maintained at all times ready for instant service 
and yet deliver no energy, there would be a very considerable 
cost for labor and supplies to take care of the no-load losses, and 
of the maintenance for instant service. This cost corresponds 

° f! n ° 4 ° ad losses in apparatus. - It is similarly certain 
that the delivery of energy requires additional labor and supplies 
m an amount measured by the energy delivered. If the plant 
is overloaded there are additional costs occasioned by the more 

ma?nl S , UPerV1 T by overloaded apparatus, and the 

maintenance costs which in all apparatus increase at a rate 
faster than that of the coal. 

The determination of the proportions between these classes 
f costs is by no means a simple matter. Experience alone can 
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give such a determination, but the author believes that a classi¬ 
fication based on the following outline will give a fair working 
basis for comparison. 

Loads Below Rating 

Coal. Proportioned as in equations (2) and (4). 

Lubrication, supplies, water. Proportioned as per steam for one 
unit (1). 

Coal and ash handling maintenance. Independent of load and rating. 

.Coal and ash handling operation. Proportioned as per coal for one 
unit (2) and (1). 

Boiler room maintenance. Ditto. 

Boiler room operation. Ditto. 

Engine room maintenance. Proportioned as per steam for one unit (1). 

Engine room operation. Ditto. 

Electrical maintenance. Independent of load or rating. 

Electrical operation. Ditto. 

The following table is deduced from data given in “ Notes 
on the Cost of Power ”, Ii. G. Stott, Transactions A.T.E.E., Vol. 
XXVII, p. 283. The classification is made to correspond with 
that outlined above and the constants for the equations are 
given in mills per hour per kilowatt rating. In the division into 
classes it was assumed that the load factor was 50 per cent and 
that the shape of the curve was such that the mean square of the 
load was equal to the square of the mean load multiplied by 
(1.05) 4 , the mean cube equal to the cube of the mean multiplied 
by (1.05)°, etc. The usual types of load curves have similar 
constants or characteristics. 


OPERATION & MAINTENANCE COST OF POWER 
Steam Turdine Plant. Loads Below Rating 
Mills per Hour per Kw. Rating 


Item 

From Table 
Mills per 
Kw.-hr. 

50 per cent. 
L. F. 

Constants in Equations 

Ka 

Ki 

IU 

Ka 

Ki 



0.217 

2.065 

0.521 



Lubrication Water Supplies. . . 

0.078 

0.013 

0.043 

0.016 



Coal & Ash. Hand. Maint .... 

0.030 

0.015 





“ “ “ “ Oper. 

0.170 

0.031 

0.080 

0.040 

0.009 

0.001 

Boiler Room Maint. 

0.238 

0.044 

0.111 

0.057 

0.012 

0.002 

“ “ Oper. 

0.371 

0.068 

0.174 

0.089 

0.018 

0.003 


0 028 

0.005 

0.016 

0.006 




0 075 

0.013 

0.041 

0.015 




0 062 

0.031 






0 139 

0.070 





Total, except coal. 

1.191 

0.290 

0.465 

0.223 

0.039 

0.006 



0.507 

2.530 

0.744 

0.039 

0.006 

F 

or Loads A 

sovE Rating 






0.543 

1.381 

0.704 

0.147 

0.028 

Total with coal. 


0.833 

1.846 

0.927 

0.186 

0.034 
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Fig. 6 shows graphically the relation between cost and load 
factor under ordinary conditions of load variation as well as for 
steady load equal to the average. It will be noted that the 
increase in cost caused by the varying load is not very large, 
being only about 2 per cent at 40' per cent load factor. In a 
plant having greater load losses this difference would be greater. 

Effect of Poor Economy at Overloads on the Cost of 

Power 

In a plant whose rating is equal to the maximum hour, the 
operation and maintenance costs, exclusive of coal, are, in mills 
per hour (from above table) 

0.290 £+0.465 Z A +0.223 -^+0.039 ~^~+0.006 

K K 

It is probable that the items of coal and ash handling mainten¬ 
ance and electrical maintenance and operation would be un¬ 
affected by the size of the plant, provided it is to carry the same 
load. In all other items the effect of reduction in the size of 
the plant to carry any given load is taken care of by the increased 
steam and coal consumption. 

Thus M —the maximum hour load. 

The cost of operation and maintenance, exclusive of coal, 
per hour per kilowatt maximum hour becomes 


0.116+0.174^+0.465 Z A +0.223 -| A2 + 


0.039 +0.006 M * L 


■A.4 


£ 2 


R 3 


The cost of coal is 


R 


°- 217 j^+2.065L A + 0 .5 21 


ML 


'A2 


R 


and 


R 


Q-543 -^+1.381 L A +0.704 


ML 


A2 


R 


0.147 


when underloaded 


M 2 L ki , __ M 3 L m 


0.028 


£ 2 ' ' R 3 

when overloaded. 

In any plant it would be possible to increase the maximum 
our capacity by an expenditure per kilowatt much less than 
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the original cost of the plant. Conversely, if a plant is designed 
with smaller normal rating but with the same maximum hour 
capacity secured even by wasteful use of steam or fuel the cost 
per kilowatt maximum hour will be less than that of the first 
plant, but not in the same proportion as their relative ratings. 
Thus let it be assumed that a plant costs $80 per kilowatt of 
normal rating and that the overload capacity can be increased 
to any reasonable extent by a further expenditure of $40 per 



AVERAGE LOAD PER CENT OF RATING 

Fig. 6 


kilowatt. It would thus appear that the cost of such a plant 
per kilowatt maximum hour capacity would be 

$40+$40 ^ 

If fixed charges are at 12 per cent per annum they will be at 
the rate of 

0.548+0.548 ^ 

mills per hour per maximum hour kilowatt. 
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If a study is made of any given load curve it is possible from 
the foregoing equations to determine the effect on the total cost 
of power, of reducing the nominal rating of the plant but with 
the same maximum hour capacity. If the rate of increase of 
load losses at overloads is given varying magnitudes, an idea 
may be gained of the extent to which poor economy at overloads 
may be carried and still reduce the total cost of power. To do 
this the various items of load losses may be combined into one, 
which may be taken as varying as the square, cube, or even 
fourth power of the load (See Fig. 5). 



It is evident that to make such an investigation a very com- 
plete analysis of the load needs to be made on the following basis: 

4 = The hours per year that the load exceeds various amounts. 

Ihe average load during all these periods. 

n — avera ^ e sc l uare the load during these periods. 

' “ avera & e c ube of the load during these periods. 

£-The average fourth power of the load during these periods. 

Similarly the same information is needed covering the rest 
oftte energy generated that i s . „ he n the load is less Ln these 
various amounts taken for comparison. 
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During the periods when the load exceeds any amount the 
costs may be determined from the overload equation of the plant 
whose rating is that amount. During the other periods the 
underload equation for this same size plant will determine the 

costs. 

Fig. 7 shows what may be considered as a typical city load 
curve, the heavy lines showing the mean load, and the lighter 
lines the limits of fluctuation. If the abscissas of these curves 
are combined, as in curves C and D, the curve then represents 
the hours per day that the load exceeds the value of the ordinate 
at any point. The curve E is the probable curve covering the 
entire year. It will be noted that such a curve takes into ac- 


ANALYSIS OF TYPICAL LOAD CURVE 
A:::: HOURS PER YEAR LOAD EXCEEDS ABSCISSA 
Ct ~ HOURS PER YEAR LOAD IS LESS THAN ABSCISSA 

ONE YEAR 



Fig. 8 


count not only the hourly variations but also the momentary 
fluctuations. 

Fig. 8 shows tho hours per year, corresponding to Fig. 7, that 
the load exceeds or is less than any given amount. Fig. 9 shows 
the time integrals of the load (kw-hr.), the square of the load, etc., 
for all loads exceeding various amounts. Fig. 10 gives this same 
information for the loads below these amounts. There is us 
a complete analysis of a typical city load curve, w ic a PP 16 
to equations developed above will make possible the ., etermma 
tion of the overload capacity corresponding to the minimum total 

cost of power. 

Figs. 2, 11 and Yl, show in detail the cost of generating pow 

*■ m. 11 





TIME INTEGRAL OF LOADS. WHEN LESS THAN ABSCISSA TIME INTEGRAL OF LOADS. WHEN EXCEEDING ABSCISSA 
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ANALYSIS OF TYPICAL LOAD CURVE 
RELATION BETWEEN LOAD AND 
KW.-HR. PER ANNUM GENERATED 



LOWER LIMIT OF LOAD. 
PER CENT OF MAXIMUM HOUR 

Fig. 9 


ANALYSIS OF TYPICAL LOAD CURVE 
RELATION BETWEEN LOAD AND 
KW.-HR. PER ANNUM GENERATED 
WHEN LOAD IS LESS THAN THIS AMOUNT 
A —TIME INTEGRAL OF LOAD 
B —TIME INTEGRAL OF (LOAD)* 

C =TIME INTEGRAL OF (LOAD )' 1 
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as per the load curve and operating and fixed costs given above. 
The solid lines represent the costs when overloads are secured 
without the use of inefficient means. However, to determine 
the effect of extra poor economy at overloads the dotted curves 
were compiled in which the costs of load losses etc., at over¬ 
load are proportioned to the square, the cube, and the fourth 
power of the load. 


RELATION BETWEEN SIZE OF PLANT AND ANNUAL COST 
OF POWER TYPICAL CITY LOAD. 

FIVE UNIT STEAM TURBINE PLANT 
A = FIXED CHARGES . 

E =. COST OF ENERGY WITH LOADS BELOW RATING 
C= COST OF ENERGY WITH LOADS ABOVE RATING 
D = TOTAL OPERATING COSTS 
E =. TOTAL COSTS INCLUDING FIXED CHARGES 
DOTTED CURVES, FOR OVERLOAD COSTS PROPORTIONAL TO SQUARE, 
CUBE AND FOURTH POWER OF LOAD. 



0 20 40 GO BO 100 

RATING OF PLANT PER CENT OF MAXIMUM HOUR LOAD 


Fig. 11 


In all of the comparisons for these curves the overload costs 
have included not only that of fuel, but also that of labor and 
supplies. It is thus apparent that that portion of the cost ot 
running the plant during times of overload has a tendency to be 
excessive, for it is by no means certain that the labor costs for 
operation and maintenance are increased at overloads m the 
same degree as that of coal. The curves in Figs. 10 to 12 are 
thus conservative. A glance at Figs. 13 and 14 will show the 
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RELATION BETWEEN SIZE OF PLANT AND COST OF POWER PER KW.-HR. 


TYPICAL CITY LOAD. FIVE UNIT STEAM TURBINE PLANT 



Fig. 12 
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enormous increase in power costs allowed in making the deter¬ 
mination for Figs. 10 to 12. _ . 11o „j 

In spite of very large costs at overload, it is seen (Figs. 

12) that there is actually a reduction in operating costs with a 
reduction in rating, due to the fact that the saving m no-load 
losses more than counterbalances the effect of the ^ cost of over 
load losses. With fourth power costs, this reduction continues 
to only about 85 per cent rating, but in other cases it continues 
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At 60 per cent plant rating, the maximum load on the turbine 
room is about 170 per cent while that on the boiler room is 
about 200 per cent. In the turbine room these overloads are not 
possible at present but there should be no difficulty in securing 
them if poor economy is allowable. 

In order to insure against the possibility of one unit being out 
of service during the peak load at any time, the overload capacity 
of the prime movers should be sufficient to cover the additional 
load per unit occasioned by such failure. In the case studied for 
a five-unit plant rated at 60 per cent of maximum hour, the 
maximum capacity to cover this insurance should be 210 per cent 
of normal rating. In the boiler room the large number of units 
makes the additional capacity unnecessary. On account of the 
fact that this extra capacity for insurance purposes may never 
be called upon, the operating cost when it is used is of no im¬ 
portance whatever. 

In the boiler room it is possible even now to secure greater 
overloads than called for, even without material reduction in 
economy. Some gain in power cost may be made by reducing 
the boiler equipment, but only about one-half to two-thirds of 
that obtained by reducing the entire plant. 

To sum up the' matter, it appears that under ordinary city 
load conditions, where the’maximum loads appear only a few 
times a year, the power plant should be of such size that it will 
run at the maximum possible overload during these peaks, 
with sufficient margin for insurance, and that a large sacrifice 
in overload economy may be allowed if by so doing this over¬ 
load capacity can be secured. 
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of the plant to see that high efficiency is obtained, so that 
variable is not so difficult to calculate. In the case of water, 
that is usually not more than 10 per cent of the value of the coal, 
and its cost is entirety dependent upon the fact of whether we 
use the water over again in the boilers, or whether we do not,— 
whether we prefer to sacrifice it for other considerations. 

Supplies are a small item, and usually proportional to the 
rate at which the plant is run. In maintenance, under the head¬ 
ing of “labor, 33 we have an item which, is proportional, not so 
much to the rate at which the plant is run, as to the amount to 
which it is overloaded. Material will also vary, partially 
proportional to the kilowatt output, but more in proportion to 
the overload. 


In going over this paper, in regard to which I desire to express 
my admiration, it seems to me that there is one thing which we 
should ask of our Standards Committee, and that is to 
define what is “rating.” The value of the paper depends to a 
great extent on what is meant by “ rating, n and I think it would 
be a very good thing if we could get the Standards Com¬ 
mittee to hold a conference on that subject. Rating, some time 
ago, in the days of the steam engine, used to be considered the 
point of maximum efficiency of the unit, in other words, the 
point of lowest steam consumption. To-day rating is usually 
based upon the maximum safe load with the turbine unit, and 
has nothing whatever to do with the point of highest economy. 
This leaves a tremendous margin between these two limits, and 
one which renders it almost impossible for us to interpret just 
what “ overload 55 means. As a suggestion, I think if we go 

in which the engine was rated by calling 
the “ full load 53 of the machine, the point at which it operates 
most efficiently, ^ and calling everything beyond that point 
overload capacity,” we will have something which will be a 
fixed and exact definition of the word “ rating. 33 

On the first page of the paper Mr. Rhodes makes the following 
statement: Ry far the largest and most important item enter- 

mg into the cost of powder is that of fuel. 33 Of course, from Mr. 
Rhodes point ot view, that applies strictly to the operating and 
maintenance charges, but, as a matter of fact, the most important 
item, with low load factor, is unquestionably the fixed charges 
so that this paragraph or sentence is, in a sense, contrary to the 
whole sense of the paper—the principal object of Mr. Rhodes 3 
paper, as I conceive it, being to point out the necessity of keeping 
own t e fixed charges, and how relatively unimportant the 
maintenance and operating charges are on overload. 

I think, perhaps, the whole paper might be summed up bv 
saying that we have here a very earnest attempt to place upon 
a rational basis what has heretofore been purely an empirical 
study of the subject, and the actual value of the paper will have 
to be determined, I think, after it has been applied in a grelt 
many instances to see whether the assumptions, such as those 
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fi'von at the beginning of the sort ion on “ Relation of Load 
Factor to Operating Lower Costs,” are justified ami ran bo 
carried out fully. 

In nearly every ease in the progress and development of the 
electrical art we have had first of all an empirical statement or 
formulas to express, as closely as possible, results which have been 
deduced from experiment and actual experience. Later on some 
one has analyzed these results, and found that some purely 
rational formulas or statement could be made which covered 
them more exactly, and then, after that is discovered, we find 
why the empirical statement is wrong, and this paper, 1 think, 
should be looked upon with a great deal of confidence as the first 
stop in reducing what has been more or less an empirical state 
of the art to a rational one, 

Hartley be H. Smith: Whenever anyone attempts to use mathe¬ 
matics on subjects which ordinarily escape it 1 am always inter¬ 
ested and so 1 regard the paper of the evening as significant and 
important. It seems to me, however, that the mathematical 
methods used and the justification for them made in the text 
are m some respects awkward and inadequate. The author at 
considerable length discusses why it seems justifiable to assume 
that the input of steam apparatus is related mathematically 
to the output of the apparatus by an equation involving the 
square of the output—in other words that it is justifiable to 
assume that the input varies directly with the load and also in 

addition with the square of the load.and he uses as analogies 

the variations of the various losses of electrical apparatus where¬ 
by the input of such apparatus is related to the output, and while 
he takes pains to state that the variations in the losses of steam 
apparatus are not nearly so clearly defined nor so easily measured, 
there are certain courses of reasoning which lead up to the con¬ 
clusion that to no small extent a term involving the square of the 
output is a reasonable and proper one in attempting to relate 
mathematically the input of steam apparatus to its output. 
With some of the reasoning by which this is done 1 decidedly 
disagree, but aside from this I think that no attempt to put the 
presence of a term involving the square of the output of steam 
apparatus on a rational basis is necessary; it has its complete 
justification upon an empirical basis. This basis is as follows: 
Any expression relating mathematically the input of apparatus 
to its output will give by the simplest sort of transformation the 
efficiency of the apparatus, that is the output divided by the 
input. Now the graphical representation of the efficiencies of 
most sorts of power plant apparatus gives lines of very well 
known shape—they are low on light loads and rise, almost 
always at a decreasing rate, until the high efficiency at the most 
economical load is attained, and then fall oil somewhat slowly 
and usually at an increasing rate as higher and higher overloads 
are reached. _ Now obviously a general mathematical expression 
relating the input of apparatus to its output must be chosen of 
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such form that when the simple transformation is made which 
gives the efficiency—the ratio of output to input—the shape of 
its locus or graph will be such as to conform to the facts, that is, 
the actual shape of the efficiency line of the apparatus in question. 
Now this fundamental consideration marks off very sharply the 
permissible choice of forms which the general mathematical 
expression may have. For instance, to illustrate very specific¬ 
ally, the equation representing the input of a steam turbine in 
terms of its output in the load range which can be handled by the 
ordinary governing mechanism, the range of load capable* of 
being handled by the primary valve alone on Parsons type 
turbines, is a marvelously simple one, a straight line. Scarcely 
any other apparatus in a modern power plant has such a simple 
relation existing between its output and its input. A steam 
engine working with a throttling governor has such a relation, 
and it was the pointing out of this relation by Willans which 
established the expression “ Willans’ line law,” and it is a fact 
of exceeding interest that steam turbines obey this simple law 
within the range which I have mentioned. Now a most import¬ 
ant further fact is that transforming a straight line expression 
between input and output by the very simple manipulation 
which gives the efficiency, results in an equation which will not 
show a point of maximum efficiency beyond which the efficiency 
declines. Instead of this the efficiency rises continually, although 
at a decreasing rate, and this of course actually characterizes a 
steam turbine, the most efficient load being always that which 
it will carry just before the opening of the secondary valve. Now 
the efficiency lines of other apparatus in a power plant except 
steam turbines do rise to points of maximum efficiency and then 
fall off to lower efficiency values as overloads increase. Therefore, 
necessarily, straight lines cannot be used to represent the mathe¬ 
matical relations between output and input of the general 
apparatus in a power plant. Now so long as the general poly¬ 
nomial form of mathematical expression is adhered to, it follows 
that a term in x 2 (x representing the output) must be used and 
no other justification of any nature whatsoever is necessary for it. 
Thus if y represents the input and x represents the output of 
any power plant apparatus the straight line Willans’ law ex¬ 
pression is 

y = A + Bx 

and the expression giving the efficiency of a machine obeying 
Willans’ law is 

x __ x 

y A + Bx 

Now this expression, irrespective o£ the values of A and B , will 
not rise to a maximum and then fall off—-it approaches an asymp¬ 
tote which it would only reach at infinite load. In actual prac¬ 
tice with a steam turbine its nearest approach to this asymptote 
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is at the load just previous to % c iencv n charactoiS°ohthe 
valve, which changesentiStoln efficiency 
machine and makes it a dlsco ™“-uous straidlt line relation 
characteristic of apparatus work• g p . g 2> t he straight 

between input and output is height of the asymptote 

line itself being shown m Fig. 1. ihe neignr oi J 

representing the maximum efficiency is -p but, as stated before, 

this efficiency^ c an. never be reached . On the other band, when 

ft Te^omef y =1 + bI -TS and the efficiency is obviously 
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X simple, differential calculus serves 
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to show that this does reach a maximum at the load x ■ 

• i , t Such an ef- 

the efficiency having the value b + 2 VAC 

ficiency characteristic involving this efficiency character- 

the input m terms of P efficiency characteristic shown m 

istic being shown m Fi ? . ■ rbarac teristic of power plant appara- 

corliss gear, boilers, 

tus—engines with shaft go _ the steam turbine operating 
centrifugal P um P s 2.f c n ^?^ alve constituting the sole exception, 
within the range of its ma relating input to output of 

£££ thanW it is good and 

sufficient. 
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After this a matter most open to criticism comes up. The author 
of the paper, after writing down polynomials up to the square of 
the load in relating the input of prime movers to the output and 
also in relating the input of boilers to their output, then proceeds 
to combine them. The output of the boilers is of course the 
input to the prime movers. Although he does not say so he 
makes a straight substitution and multiplies through alge¬ 
braically, obtaining of course a polynomial extending up to the 
fourth power of the output of the prime movers, that is, the load. 
Now this I say is entirely illegitimate. It is perfectly good 
mathematics but very poor engineering. Such a polynomial 
represents no^ engineering reality whatever. No power plant 
apparatus individually or in combination has either an efficiency 
characteristic or input characteristic involving the fourth power 




of the load within the meaning of engineering reafitv That is 

warns us Sri rtk ° V\ e ^ haracteristic itself. Steinmetz 
Mathematics “where on paee miff f b °° k “ ® n S ineerin g 

and therefore raanin^Sd^J^ 

SSSfrS? 1 --SltaStS 

said unequivocally that for power nlti, he r 1 f ay . be 

extending to the fourth power is a p , otential senes 
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Aside from this technical criticism there is room for criticism 

nf the oaoer at this point on broader engineering grounds. It 

seems entirely irrational to combine the efficiency relations of 

rvrirne movers and steam boilers. Power plants operated for 

maximum economy are not operated that way, and every 

uft^Wl man concerned with power plant economics knows that 
lettered man concerneu w^ix f i economy and that 

the boiler room must be operated for its best econoi y 
S: ^gme roomm ^efs 

in°t°Sd that only when the iuamhnucus demrats ^ a f ower 
pknt are each operated ^effioency «IUhe effic,, 

phasized and maintained. + i-i the -nomenclature for 

Aside from the above objections, I think the homenciawit; 

MeMine the load factor into the equations and ‘he resulting 

SSSons; are awkward and needlessly obscure; that is, I 

t “” k S^Lrcota^Thfmos^tartling' thing I find in Mr, 

apparatus capable of assuming ^ design of electrical 

he suggests. Those who are far*"3°^ usedt0 

apparatus and practically impossible to design electrical 

drive it kn o °7d h to Iss^me the two or three times full load rating 
apparatus so as to assume these high over _ 

which he suggests m his paper Wot > electrical 

loads impossible on account of the hnutatons ot tr ^ e 

apparatus, but they cormfrom tte ^ ^ . Ue d 

movers as well, ihe prime moveia referred to as 

at the present time are oftem rrated m ?»” y « p e atlly with 

a “ maximum rating. 1 a . m ^ £ • tllin g t o be reckoned 

this method of rating, but it ^ here and it is a tt idea q{ thg 

"hth- atmg n on'the y other hand I am not willing 

to Sow & as 8 far as he = to have ^ 

paper, namely, to the exuen o obtained from electrical 

times full load, or even more, know how impossible 

apparatus driven by pnme g make the utmos t sacri- 

this is even though we are wuimg • + 

fice in efficiency at very high j have just 

Reverting again to methods ? f Which are now called 

spoken of, in former days we Jf d ^2 S t ^ f rom the tern 

normal ratings, m order t Jy • , e dtl ring the last 

“ maximum ratings ” which has come into use aunn B 
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few years. The normal rating was usually that rating which 
would cause an elevation in temperature of the electrical appar¬ 
atus of 35 or 40 deg. cent, above surrounding atmosphere. 
The maximum rating which has crept in during the past few 
years is usually taken as that rating which will raise the electrical 
apparatus to a temperature of about 50 deg, cent, above sur¬ 
rounding atmosphere. The relation between normal rating and 
maximum rating is not definitely fixed, but there is a difference 
of approximately 25 or 30 per cent. In other words, a machine 
which has a normal rating of 100, will have a maximum rating 
of approximately 125. This new method of rating, of course, 
requires us to change entirely our ideas when we come to speak 
of the costs or outputs of electrical stations, particularly when 
they are put in terms of cost per kilowatt. It practically makes 
another value of the kilowatt . On account of this changing the 
value of the kilowatt and the confusion that is bound to come 
from it, I am not in sympathy with the proposition to establish 
the so-called “ maximum rating.’’ 

C. 0. Mailloux: I do not think the discussion has done 
justice to this paper, which has far more meaning and importance, 
I think, than many of us realize on merely glancing at it. I 
look upon this paper as being just as much epoch-making in its 
way, as ^was the classical paper of Mr. Stott, presented before 
the Institute several years ago, on the question of boiler econ¬ 
omy and cost of power. 

We are probably indebted to Mr. Stott, more than anybody 
else, for this paper; and it is a tribute to his standing as an 
engineer, just as it is a great credit to the author. At the same 
time, I think we can throw some bouquets at ourselves as an 
electrical body for having been the means of bringing out a 
paper like this. This is, in my opinion, one more case where we 
get in ahead of the older sister-engineering societies. 

Taking a broad view of the question of precision in engineering 
work, we see, without going back very far, that the electrical 
engineer has played a great part and has done more than his 
sham in impressing upon the public the importance of clear 
thinking, accurate planning, and careful measurement. I think 
it is safe to say that if it were not for the fact that electrical 
engineering as an art has made so much progress, there would be 
as much blundering and empirical work in the use of coal and * 
m the generation of power generally as there was in the good old 
days of the so-called age of-steam, fifty years ago, which pre¬ 
ceded the electrical age, or before electricity or electrical en¬ 
gineering came on the scene. It was the electrical engineer who 
tirst learned to measure power systematically and correctly. It 
was he who first made general use of instruments of precision 
power station; and, after he had made a great success 
with his methods of precision-measurement in his own depart¬ 
ment, m the dynamo room, he found it desirable to go into the 
boiler room and repeat the same success there, in doing away 
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with the old, crude, rule-of-thumb methods. Mr. Stott himself 
was one of the first men who preached that doctrine after having 
practised it himself, with very gratifying results; and the men 
who are following his example are precisely the ones who are 
in the front rank as experts in power station management and 
economy. Incidentally, it is gratifying to note that the best 
men here have been recruited mostly, if not wholly, from the 
electrical branch of the engineering profession. 

This paper represents what might be called an advance step 
in that program of progress which was inaugurated by Mr. 
Stott and men of his ability and experience in dealing with the 
problems of economic power-generation. These men under¬ 
stand and appreciate fully the far-reaching importance of 
methods of correlating and coordinating facts, because it is by 
means of such methods that they can hope to bring to light the 
relations of certain sets of facts to other sets of facts, and.by 
doing so, learn the way to better and more satisfactory practical 
results. Here we have an interesting attempt to go a step further 
than has been attempted hitherto in that direction. The author 
has endeavored to assort the different factors which enter into 
the general problem of economy in the power plant; and, after 
having assorted them, after having given them names, after 
having found their numerical values, we have an effort here, 
and a most intelligent one, to correlate them,, to- bring them 
together in such a way that we can begm to think about them 
concretely and begin to assimilate the. ideas which they repre¬ 
sent, and see them in perspective, as it were, and thus tnicler- 
stand and appreciate better than we could before their relative 


value and importance. H 

I think it would be unfortunate if the discussion were to close 

without removing the bad impression ieftby tlie shaker who 
found so much fault with the mathematics ^ ^ s P a P er ' 
want to say that the paper impressed me particularly because 
it was not a mathematical paper—because, m fact, it was me y 
a very simple way of placing before the reader m ^simple 
Qvmholic language of algebra the interesting facts which t 
auftS Sed out,°the coefficients which, he has boded 
dovmor deduced from the curves employed m the graphcal 

r~lftjhattheie is not time t0 ^ nto a d-etailed discussion 

of the mathematics placed on the hoard by the previous sp e i o . 
or tne mamuidw^ irrelevancy, so far as their 

S ° r t0 K-S^-.o Ss ca e h concerned. Perhaps a great deal of 
applicability to this case is conce matliematica i character 

the TaSlfformidable appearance of 
of this paper comes irom l energy, but it does not 

the integral equations for .the tobie SK really, 

require much knowledge of mathematics^ ^ ^ 

they are very innocent thing , realitv" present no difficulty 
look. These integral expressionindicated ” 
whatever. They are only what are usually termed 
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solutions. It does not need extended mathematical study to 
know'perfectly well that these solutions cannot always be ob¬ 
tained analytically, in the manner which the integral symbolic 
expressions on the left hand side indicate, but that they must 
often be obtained graphically, or in some other like manner. 

The indicator diagram of the steam engine is a well known 
instance. The area, or else the mean effective pressure, in the 
case of a steam indicator diagram, just exactly as the area of the 
electrical load diagram or else the average load of a power 
station, can be represented and expressed correctly in mathe¬ 
matical symbols only by an integral expression precisely similar 
to those given by the author. Yet the valuation of such integral 
expressions by purely analytical methods would be beyond the 
powers of the ablest mathematicians. Fortunately, there are 
practical and relatively simple' means of evaluating such 
integrals. In the case of the indicator diagram, it is done, as we 
all know,^ by a planimeter. In the case of the electric load 
diagram, it can also be done by a planimeter, if the load curve 
has been obtained by means of a curve-tracing instrument, or 
it can also be done without that, by simply taking the readings 
of a watt-hour meter, which is a very perfect integrating mecha¬ 
nism. . You will note that in at least the first two of the integral 
equations for the total energy, the solution can be very easily 
obtained by the ordinary processes of graphical integration, such 
as by the use of planimeters or integraphs, or else by integrating 
watt-meters or ampere-meters, according to the case. The 
others may be obtained readily enough by methods of trans¬ 
formation of curves and then by integration by means of mechan¬ 
ical or graphical methods. Hence, we are not at all being con¬ 
fronted by an elaborate attempt at mathematical befogging. 
On the contrary, we have merely a very simple, and I think a 
very intelligent and convenient way, of noting in a sort of short¬ 
hand the results which the author has obtained. 

. Now, so far as the criticism of the higher powers is concerned, 
1 want to say that I consider this one of the interesting and 
specially original and valuable features of this paper. . I dare 
say that even in electricity, where we know that the energy 
expended m the circuit is proportional to the square of the 
current, very few engineers realize that it is of the highest 
interest for us to get some -factor which is proportional to the 
root-mean-square of the electrical load diagram, because the 
oss which takes place in the feeders is not proportional to the 
mam current at all, but proportional to the root mean square of 
the load-current during a stated interval of time. There are 
losses due to temperature, to radiation in piping, and what not, 
occurring ..in a boiler plant, which may well be conceived to be 
not only proportional to the second, or third, but may, perhaps, 
be proportional to still higher powers. The author has found a 
most mtelligent way, I think, of presenting to the reader a sum¬ 
mation of the knowledge which he has collated and gathered.' 
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We know perfectly well that any mathematical expression 
which complies with certain mathematical requirements, that 
is, provided it is single-valued, and has certain other mathe¬ 
matical earmarks, such as admitting of a derivative, can be 
expressed in the form of a series of ascending powers of the vari¬ 
able. The author has taken advantage of this property very 
satisfactorily, and he has deduced an algebraic expression, con¬ 
taining a certain series of terms, (like a “ Maclaurin ” series) 
some of which are constant, some of which are functions of the 
first power, some of the second, and some of the third;—yet* 
the author does better than that, for, in the second equation 
for the total energy supplied, he has very cleverly, indeed, 
eliminated all the higher powers, by finding mean factors, which 
are equal to the root-mean-square of the load, and the root-mean- 
cube of the load, and each of which factors, once determined, 
is a constant . I do not see how anything could be presented 
more simply and more intelligently than the author has pre¬ 


sented this case. 

I think, therefore, that the author deserves the very highest 
credit. This paper, in a few years, will be looked on as one of the 
classics in the art of the scientific study of power cost. _ We shall 
look back to it as one of the starting points and stepping stones 
in that science which needs so much development, and where so 
much progress is to be made. When we realize that eighty-five 
per cent of the fuel that is expended in the boiler room goes up 
the chimney, so to speak, and we practically make no measure¬ 
ment, make no attempt to find out what becomes of it, we 
should appreciate, and those of us who have had experience do 
appreciate,—the great effort put forth by Mr. Stott and his able 
mechanical staff to get at the root of the matter, and to begin a 
systematic study in an untrodden field of knowledge, where 
there is so much to be learned and so much saving to be made. 
The author has done very fine pioneer work. Instead ot 
cising him for having done so little, let us rather congratulate 
and thank him for having really accomplished so much m the 
direction of rationalizing the general principles °f power station 
economy, so that he may be encouraged to continue his \er> 
commendable efforts in the pursuit of a general solution of 


the problem of power economics. 

Reference has been made this evening to 

remarks on that question. Few realize ttt^^ofthe aueSn 
lie ahead of us in arriving at an mtehigent solution of the que t 
of ratine We have here one of the great problems before tne 
electrical engineer to-day. I will tell you something that wih 
interest you all as showing the great difficulty ^-oh-edinth^ 

matter— as showing how much ^ re ^er the >^ s 

o consensus of opinion on the matter ot raim 0 man 

most people imagine. In 1906 there was formed L 
Electrotechnical Commission, as the result of a rote taken 
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St. Louis Electrical Congress of 1904. That Commission .was 
formed for the purpose of going into, and of discussing, questions 
which are of general interest and importance to the electrical 
arts and the electrical industries throughout the world, and upon 
which international agreement is desirable or necessary. The 
Commission was organized in London in 1906. The American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, through two of its delegates, 
took a very active and effective part in the formation of the 
Commission; and it,has taken an active part in the work of the 
Commission ever since. It has, in fact, assumed the task »of 
representing and safeguarding the interests of American elec¬ 
trical industry abroad, through an American Committee, which 
is appointed each year by the President of the Institute, to 
represent this country in the meetings and deliberations of the 
International Electrotechnical Commission. 

One of the great questions which came before that body—in 
fact it was thought at that time the principal question to be 
brought before it—was the question of determining ratings, so 
that the manufacturers of electrical machinery in any country 
might be able to know what they were running up against in 
sending their product to foreign countries. For instance, some 
manufacturers in certain countries would sell as a.IO-h.p. or a 
10-kw. machine, a machine which no American manufacturer 
would have had the “ nerve ” to sell for more than 7.5 h.p. or 
7.0 kw. It was a question of rating—a question involving effi¬ 
ciency, maximum output, overload capacity, temperature— 
rise, etc. 

It was thought that the Commission could easily arrive at 
some understanding on the question. It had not gone very far, 

owever, before it found that the question of rating could not 
be gone into until after the ground had been prepared. It found, 
for instance, that it must first discuss the technical language 
which is in use all over the world, and bring about an under- 

anding as to that language,—as to nomenclature, and as to 

gSSSijf a i ot . of oth g tl:iin gs, simply for the purpose of 
f°T da t tl< ? w °y, and t0 prepare for an intelligent 

obvWK w S K 1Utl °t, 0f the P? oblem of rating. We must 
and lano-nao-T 11 T setdm g questions of technical terminology 
wTat l and - gree upon the fundamentals of rating before 

mission ww amv 5; at “ ly agreement on ratings. The Com- 

hus only on what mi ® ht be termed 
tin and “ S *° <PeSto ” ttandardiaa- 

In the five years or more since the Commission was orvan^ed 
it has made some progress, but we are sSl prSblt several 
\ ears removed irom the time when it will be possible to establish 
and to define the ratings of all electrical machinery TW are 
some things, of course, which it is much more easy to define and 
on which international agreement may be expected in a rel^ 
..vely shot, time, bnt the qnestion of idler tXg questfoti 
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of engine rating, and the questions which Mr. Stott spoke of, 
present some difficulties that will be a long time in finding a 
definite and satisfactory solution. There are even some points 
on which international agreement looks almost impossible. 

The paper of this evening is a valuable contribution to the 
preparations which must be made before some of the perplexing 
problems of ratings can be properly taken up^and disposed of. 

Let us hope that by the time the question of determining 
ratings of boilers and engines comes formally before the Inter¬ 
national Electrotechnical Commission the results obtained from, 
and the work following,.the paper presented this evening, may 
be of great value in the presentation of that subject before the 
Commission, and. be a useful means of throwing light on it and 
of leading to its definite, intelligent settlement. 

Farley Osgood: I simply want to add a word in commenda¬ 
tion of Mr. Rhodes’ paper. I have not the fear that our friend 
Mr. Lincoln has, that the manufacturer will be obliged to give 
us a 200 per cent rating. I have the regret that he will not be 


able to do it. ,, ... « _ 

As I interpret the paper, Mr. Rhodes has used the nigner 

powers and carried them up to what might be termed excess m 

the matter of overload, merely to bring out cleaily the facts set 

forth in his curves and his calculations; and although his 

formulas may at first seem somewhat startling as to engt , 

believe that only in this way can we gather m properly all 

'variable factors which affect the. cost. , i 

We all know the many items m the cost sheet, and the s 
tion of each item is to be obtained and put m ds proper pla 
in the general calculation, so that when has suggested ** 
tion is carried to completion, we will have, as Mr. Mailloux 
S not a complicated answer, but a simple 

”h"awe £ to “o?e ^/under¬ 
stand it and compare it with our own detail or monthly operatmE 
costs, as they come to us, and whenwre lear^ ?, jm , er 

orincrples of calculation and compare r * \/r r 

methods of calculation so that^when l an is^^don ^ 
Rhodes has shown us, by extended factors - , t ^ at 

~'to P i^"Sor«^r 
125 per cmt rating a slight Iffiereme, in theorrve ■»11 
make a great difference m doUars when it d £ 

curves represent cost per kilowatt-hour and whenwe 
the millions of kilowatt-hours used, as a total, «ooe 0 

absolute effect of such diffeTaTetbod by which we will be able 
In this paper is descnbed a J^ Qf the one or 

to determine, after some calltriable’s in our cost sheets, so that 

two factor scheme, the ch e formula we can promptly 

having completed the calculaao Jbri and I think we 

determine wherein our losses are occum g, 
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certainly owe Mr. Rhodes a vote of thanks for his ideas as set 
forth in this paper, because if they work out, and he says they 
will, and I believe they will, we will be saved a great deal of time 
in getting at those costs which most affect our economies. 

G. I. Rhodes: The author can add little to the discussion of 
the paper. Suggestions and criticisms have been made by the 
vaiious speakers and in a large part answered by those suc¬ 
ceeding. 

It has been brought forcibly to our attention that there is 
no particularly well defined and log 1 cal method of determining 
or expx'essing the rating of apparatus. The rating used in the 
pape* was that of greatest economy m the prime mover and 
that of ten square feet of surface per boiler horse-power. The 
plea for greatly increased overload capacity will be satisfied 
by the ratings used above if the horse-power or kilowatts per 
dollar are increased in a like pioportion. The pi ogress of the 
art has not only increased the kilowatts per dollar, but by im¬ 
proved method has actually increased the kilowatts per pound 
of material and in numerous cases increased the capacity of ex¬ 
isting apparatus. It is hardly to be expected that engineering 
will cease to progiess along these lines. 

This paper was designed solely to present a possible method of 
comparing power costs in a more logical method than is commonly 
used, and can be considered only as a beginning. The deter¬ 
mination of the desiiabihty of high overload capacities, even at 
the expense of poor economy, was made to illustrate how the 
method might be used in a particular instance. It is to be 
hoped that^ some time we will be able to determine exactly the 
cost of taking on any particular load 01 the saving produced by 
economical use of power. At present such a determination is 
unsatisfactory and will continue to be so until a more logical 
method of presenting power costs is devised. 
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THE RELATIVE COSTS AND OPERATING EFFICIEN¬ 
CIES OF POLYPHASE AND SINGLE-PHASE 
GENERATING AND TRANSMITTING 

SYSTEMS 


BY H. M. HOBART 


Three-phase generating and transmitting systems have been 
employed on so extensive a scale that the capital an opera mg 
costs mav be fairly closely determined for any given conditions. 
Of late years, however, serious and well-backed propo^have 
been made which have comprised as a prominent feature, the 
generation and transmission of single-phase electricity. 

In most of these cases the object m view in employmg sm^ 
phase electricity has been the provision o ig P hase 

tricity for the operation of raiway rains. g ^ose 

railway trams are equ pp power factor at the 

characteristics are such that ^ however, the trains 

generating station is about • ’ . +h e continuous- 

are equipped with continuous-curren ap ’ t hen the 

current being obtained from synchronous substations tn 
current oemg u three-phase current and at unity 

substations arc supplied with three p substations, 

power factor. The electricity as delivered 

costs per kilowatt-hour materia y f t hree ca uses: 

to the substations. The increase m c0 ^ se and ultimate 

1 The interest, insurance, taxes, maintenance an 

renewal associated withth^^ 

77-Many^ago, s^le-pha. ^ration ak in ? s 

widely employed but tha was ^ ^ condi tions in many respects v,ere 
were on a relatively sma 1 the s i ng le-phase system is now o 

so different that the early worK 
but little more than historical interest. 
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2. The cost of the energy wasted in the substation .apparatus 
in the process of transformation. 

3. The outlay at the substations for wages, oil and stores. 

The first and second of these three items are nowadays much 

lower than was formerly the case. This is due to the realization 
of the importance and feasibility of so proportioning the appa- 
. ratus that the average load on the substation shall constitute 
a very considerable percentage of the rated capacity of the 


apparatus at any time in circuit, and that the apparatus shall, 
in respect to commutation, nevertheless be fully equal to hand¬ 
ling the instantaneous peaks of load to which it is subjected. 
These peaks of load may amount to three or more times the 
rated load. The art of designing transformers and synchronous 
converters is now so advanced that the proportions which 
I have just indicated represent best practise, for not only are 
the capital costs reduced as compared with former practise 
but there is the very important consideration that the cc all¬ 
day efficiency of the apparatus is greater than is the case 
when larger machines are operated with an average load which 
is only a small percentage of their rated load. 


On these modern and preferable lines, some $20 per kilowatt 
of rated capacity installed is an outside figure for the capital 
outlay for complete 1200-volt substations. The efficiency will 
depend upon the load factor 2 of operation of the machinery in 
circuit and may be based on the following data: 


Load Factor of 
machines in service. 


0.30 

0.40 

0.50 


“ All-year " Eff . 3 
of the substation, 

. 0.86 

. 0.88 

.0.90 


the A I olf f ? of the 1911 Standardization Rules of 

the term'-iniTt 25 '- 5 ° f 7! ANSACTI0NS AJ ' E ' E -' Vol. XXX, 1911), 
machSTan tJTT ™ folbws: “ The bad factor of a 

powe dtrint a ceJ f T * P ° Wer t0 the 

takTover a short i T’ f * day ° r a year ' and is 

each case the InllvT? ° f * maximum load witk in that period. In 
The proper interval is ° “ dx ‘ mum load should he definitely specified. 

the u r iocai conditions « d ^ 

p , aa factor is to be determined.” 

generating bad **or of the 

taken as the maximum InoH k asis and the maximum power is 

at any time daring the year Hmhf . h ° VeT S1 * t7 consecut ive minutes 
available tee.td, 1 i £ 
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The outlay for wages, oil and stores will be covered by taking 
it at the following values: . ^ ^ ^ ^ and stores 

Load Factor Cin substations), per kw-hr. of 

output from the substations 
n Qn .0.14 cent 4 

I shall proceed from these data in working out,. (in a late 
section of this paper), the cost of the electricity eivere rom 
the substations and I shall ultimately arrive at the result that 
when the load factor on the substations is of the order of 0.50, 
cost of the electricity as delivered from the substations is, per 
kw-hr., usually of the order of some 18 per cent greater than the 
cost of 0.75-power-factor single-phase electricity of the pr 
appropriate for delivery to the tram. This is m stn in S^on 
trast to figures which have been quoted. Thus m the 
the discussion of some papers at the Institu ion o 
Engineers on July 29, 1910, (see p. 1233 o roc. ns • 

Engrs., for 19 10), it was stated that the cost of conti _ 

ploying this conception of the load factor. Hence^sc a j^^^rage 
the substations I have taken the load factor as tn 

load on the machines in circuit, to their rated loads. Vorkshire 

3. Mr. Aspinall, general manager of the Lancashire & Yorkshire 

Railway, has shown {Proo. Inst. Mech. Engrs., 1909 ? art 2 P- 454)^^ 
for 57,190 kw-hr. delivered from the substaUom. o *■ J ^^ . q 
way, on a certain day in July, 1906, there_ was ^ ^ trans£ormers . 

the synchronous converters, and a loss o , question, the 

Consequently for the service on that road on the d y q 

overall efficiency of the substations was 

_ 57 ’ 19 j __xl00 = 91 per cent. 

57,190+3480+1885 

a Tri naner bv B F Wood, entitled “ Electrical Operation of the 

4. In a paper by . costs of “ operation and 

West Jersey and Seashore Railway , the cost ot P haye 

maintenance ” of the eight substations of thatroad^are s ^ ^ 

amounted to 0.108 cents per kw-hr. of output for th - y 

components are given as: §52 

Operation. % Q07 

Maintenance.^9 

Consequently the outlay for operation (exclusive of maintenance) was 

20,852 q 0.092 cents per kw-hr. 

24 459 

1t su bstations (See Table IV on p. 1384 of Trans- 
These were 675-volt substations w yyy inip 

actions American Institute Electrical Engineers, Vol. XXX, 1911). 
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current as delivered from the substations would exceed the cost 

of single-phase current not by 18 per cent but by “50 or 60 
per cent.” 

Another instance of the contention that the cost of con¬ 
tinuous current as delivered from substations is necessarily 
greatly in excess of the cost of single-phase current as delivered 
from distributing cabins, is found in the following quotation 
from a paper entitled “ London to Brighton in Forty-Five Min¬ 
utes,” read at The Royal Automobile Club, on Dec. 8, 1911': 

In England to-day, electricity for traction purposes is being 
generated by steam at a works cost of l/4d. per unit; on to 
this must be added the capital charges, which will vary accord- 
ing to the natuie and size of the power plant and its location and 
load factor. In America, works cost is as low as 0.22d. per unit 
m a station which consumes 2.9 lb. of coal per kilowatt-hour. 
Capital charges should not exceed 0.2d, so that it is quite con¬ 
ceivable^ that railways will, in the future, be able to purchase 
alternating current in this country at 0.4d. to 0.45d. per unit, 
delivered to them on their railway, and this will be the total 
cost to the company if alternating current is used. On the other 
hand, if continuous current is adopted, this figure will be in¬ 
creased by the losses sustained in the course of transformation, 
and by the low-pressure distributing losses, as well as by the costs 
involved m the substations, as regards working, maintenance 
and capital charges. Some idea of what these may amount to 
may be gained from the fact that in the case of the New York 
Central Railroad, according to Mr. Wilgus, the cost of sub¬ 
station transformation and distribution is 0.158d. per uni t, 
whilst the capital charges due to this item are 0.455d., thus 
ma mg a total of 0.613d. per unit for transformation alone , 
a truly colossal amount. This need not be so great in every 
case but, under such favourable conditions as exist in London 

0 * 0 ^ 6 OUn ^ y Counci1 tramways, this figure is represented by 
. ” or a fi§ ure larger than the total works cost at the gen¬ 
erating station. This would increase the cost of current to the 
railway by at least 50 per cent., making the cost of continuous 
current delivered to the line 0.6d. to 0.675d. per unit This is 
a very important consideration, when it is remembered that the 
cost of current represents about 50 to 60 per cent of the total 
locomotive charges per train mile.” 

These are specific but typical instances of the general im¬ 
pression held m many quarters with respect to the relative 
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- tridty ' and th0 rcsult * that 
T gUme aS regards «“ «l«mate cost 

thaTtl 7±^2TZ* °" Braihvays - 11 * P°*a>le 

pnase system may play an important «art in 

freight tZ ™u‘r y Cl0CtrifiCati ° n WOrk ' Such “ for hauling 
V U , 1 ; s dn<1 ex P f oss passenger trains, but in the interest 

“r"rr n ’ u is imi>ortant to «*«■• ^awnc*. 

This zr- t0 Classes <> f work not widely ouSde rf 

will lead usmllv 0 ™°^ * . C ° rr0C ? com P rehcnsion of the matter 
. uslully t0 employing polyphase generation and trans¬ 
mission even when the distribution is single-phase. 

truce'tdmjueif^wn “““'"f U f “ wiU bc wdl worth while to 

generu i , ° ^ ■ In *• 1,rst of those ‘wo eases the 

gcneiation dntl transmission are three-phase, and the three- 

!tonou "ZTi P tran ‘ Sf0nncd int0 con tinuous current in syn- 

ynehronous converters. In the second case the lotion 
lansnussion and transformation are single-phase. 

In confining my examination to turbo-electric generating 

T£ trn l ;r inf r 1 that 1 ^«»S 

the advent of the internal-combustion engine. It would be 

'f,h n ^ d r , t0 ° many altematiTCS into the 
companion. In adhering to the steam-turbine as prime-mover 

he ease » more favorable to the single-phase proposition than’ 

whk'h wd'/he 80 " , fwer-speed prime-movers, for reasons 

n. . t . 1 npjurent from the estimates worked out in this 
1 aper for the turbo-electric propositions. 6 

<nihrnt 1 lu ! < xmn 0 tu !der „ a * hro8 ’ phase « enerator ’ Let «» rated 
utput be 8000 kilovolt-amperes. Since it will supply energy 

to substations equipped with synchronous apparatus, its rated 

output will also be 8000 k il ow att s. An entirely suitable 

5, Briefly, the reasons are that the armature”?JJ~ loss'is a lartw 
percentage of the rated load and the core loss a smaller oercentll fZ 

in'the *! 1U ™ ted / Hpml Now - ;is * explained later in the paper, the losses 

Phase gemvtfo^^Tlds ? t0r —^ * l0 ® 8 addition to thosc in the three- 
[ lc scguicratoi. I ins loss is in the winding which suppresses the flux 

in' 1 thh ! U / G t0 - th r pUlSilt,llg armftturc magnetomotive force. The loss 
• ' h tx r,i winf lmg is of the same order of magnitude as the I 2 R loss 

l windi ? c ° nsc ^ nt]y ioL^ » 

/ g t " pha ‘ se generator as compared with the three-phase generator 
“ g ! eat r the *""» die rated speed. In this paper I ZnZZfm 

highl’t l KU5C 1 gUnand ° r by , Workin S out ^ comparisons for the very 
highest speeds which can be considered commercial. 7 
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periodicity, so far as relates to the preferable conditions of 
operation of synchronous substation machinery, is 25 cycles per 
second. The maximum possible speed for a 25-cycle set is 1500 
rev. per. min., corresponding to a bipolar generator. At the 
present state of development of turbo-generators, this speed of 
1500 rev. per min. is practicable for a set of this rating 6 and leads 
to the best results as regards steam economy. The electric 
generator for such a set weighs some 100 tons. Now in what 
respect will a single-phase generator suitable for this same prime- 
mover, differ from the above-indicated three-phase generator? 
In the first place, the stator will be furnished with a three-phase 
Y-connected winding identical with that which would be 
provided if the set were intended to supply polyphase electricity. 
Only two of the three windings are employed at any one time, 
but it has proved best practice to mount all three windings in 
place as this permits of having a winding in reserve as a spare 
for use in the event of a breakdown of either of the other two 
branches of the Y-winding. Thus for a single-phase load of 
8000 kv-a. we require a generator which is appropriate for a 
three-phase load of 12,000 kv-a. and we are only able to make use 
of the windings on two-thirds of the stator periphery. But the 
case is much less favorable even than this would indicate. In¬ 
stead of a load of synchronous machinery adjusted for unity 
power factor, a single-phase railway, fed directly from the gen¬ 
erating station and without the intermediation of synchronous 
machinery, will constitute a load with an average power factor 

°l i°oT Then instead of re T^ring a three-phase capacity 

of 12,000 kv-a. the generator will, for the same kilowatts load, 

U.e., a load of 8000 kw.), require a three-phase capacity 

r 12,000 

° f ~0“75“ = 16 ' 000 kv ' a ' 


In other words, we shall, for a given kilowatt load for a single¬ 
phase railway, require a generator of just about twice the three- 
phase kv-a. capacity that would be required for the same kilowatt 
oad of synchronous three-phase substation apparatus. Now in 
the present state of the art, a 16,000-kv-a. 25-c ycle synchronous 

6 * fetlTght ir^I^oc^n surprise thatT^Tte^d"!^ 
rev per mm as an appropriate speed for a 25-eycle, 8000-kw. generator. 

have ^SOOk^Rn tOW ? Td high Speeds is now ver ^ strong and we already 

thTratiS o7250oT TTmT™ ** * SpCed ° f 36 °° r6V ’ per min ' With 

at 2500 " kw * at 3600 rev - per mm * in mind, a rating of 8000-kw. 

a 1500 rev. per mm. is seen to be by no means extreme. 
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three-phase generator would be beyond the range for which a 
bipolar construction could appropriately be employed, and it 
would be built with four poles and with a speed of only 750 
rev. per min. It would not have quite so low a steam consump¬ 
tion as would a 1500 rev. per min. set. I have already explained 
that to obtain a single-phase output of 8000 kw. at a power- 
factor of 0.75 we should require a generator which, if employed 
as a three-phase machine, would, have a rating of 16,000 kw. at 
unity power factor. Since this would be so large a generator 
that it would not be desirable to build it for a speed of 1500 
rev. per min., it would be necessary in a single-phase station, 
to either have twice as many sets as in a three-phase station, 
each set being of only half the capacity, (in which case we 
could employ a speed of 1500 rev. per min.), or else we could 
have the same number of sets as in the three-phase station, but 
designed for 750 rev. per min. as against the speed of 1500 rev. 
per min. employed in the three-phase sets. The practical 
decision would be to employ the latter plan. In that case, while 
our 8000-kw., 1500-rev. per min., unity-power factor, three- 
phase electric generator would weigh about 100 tons, our 8000- 
kw., 750-rev. per min., 0.75-power factor, single-phase electric 
generator would weigh fully 240 tons and would not only cost 
over twice as much, but the turbine by which it would be driven 
would have a slightly higher steam-consumption per kilowatt- 
hour of output than would be the case with the 1500-rev. per min. 
turbine for driving the three-phase generator. Furthermore, the 
steam turbine, also being for half-speed, would be heavier. But 
for the purposes of the present comparison I have determined that 
instead of handicapping the single-phase proposition with the 
additional weight and slightly higher steam consumption con¬ 
sequent upon the employment of only half the speed adopted 
for the three-phase generating set, and in the interests of sim¬ 
plifying the comparison, I will credit the single-phase set with 
the advantages of the higher speed of 1500 rev. per min. I shall 
arrange for this by assuming that the steam turbine of a single¬ 
phase generating set is direct-connected to two single-phase genera¬ 
tors whose combined capacity is 8000 kw. at a power factor of 0.75, 
each component generator having only a single-phase (0.75 
power factor) capacity of 4000 kw. The use of this plan for the 
purpose of simplifying my calculations is entirely legitimate, 
since it leads to crediting the single-phase proposition with 
a much lower weight and cost for the generating sets (including 
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the turbines and the generators), and with a slightly lower 
steam consumption than would obtain with the plan which 
would, in practise, be followed, namely, to employ a turbine 
with a speed of only 750 rev. per min. coupled to only one 
single-phase generator of the full required capacity^ Thus 
the 8000-kw., 0.75-power factor, single-phase generating set 
is, for the purposes of my calculations, composed of a single 
steam turbine driving, at a speed of 1500 rev. per min., two 
4000-kw., 0.75-power factor, single-phase generators. 

Each one of these component single-phase generators will be 
more heated when carrying its load of 4000 kw. at 0.75-power 
factor, than it would be heated when carrying a three-phase 
load of 8000 kw. at unity power factor. This statement may be 
challenged and I may be reminded that with the single-phase 
load, only two-thirds of the windings will be carrying current and 
that consequently the stator J 2 R loss will only be two-thiids as 
great in each machine. But we must take into account the conse¬ 
quences of a very important factor, namely, the fluctuating 
nature of the armature reaction of single-phase generators. 
This fluctuating armature reaction, if not compensated, entails 
a very large loss in portions of the magnetic circuit. In a three- 
phase generator, the armature strength opposite any reference 
part of the periphery of the rotating field does not change in 
value and consequently a three-phase generator is immune from 
any such loss. If, in a single-phase generator, we do not provide 
a compensating winding, the loss in question will often be so 
great as to preponderate over the sum of all the other losses and 
will lead to impracticable conditions as regards excessive tem¬ 
perature rise and low efficiency. But in all modern single-phase 
generators a suitable compensating winding is provided at the 
surface of the internal rotating field and this compensating 
winding usually takes the form of a squirrel cage. The lower 
the resistance of this compensating winding, the smaller will be 
the I 2 R loss occurring in it. Space limitations will rarely 
permit of employing in this pole-face winding a greater aggregate 
cross section than is provided by the stator conductors, (indeed it 
is rarely possible to find space for a compensating winding with 
ati aggregate cross section so great as the aggregate cross section 
of the stator winding). If the aggregate cross section of the stator 
conductors and of the conductors of the squirrel-cage winding are 
made the same, and if this suffices to render substantially neglig¬ 
ible the loss in the magnetic circuit, then this result will have 
been achieved at the cost of the introduction of a loss in the pole- 
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face winding which will be about equal to the loss in the stator 
winding (i. e.> to the armature P R loss.) Now in a 1500-rev. per 
min., two-pole, 8000-kw. unity power-factor, three-phase gen¬ 
erator, the losses in the machine at full load (exclusive of bearing 
friction) will be somewhat as follows: 


Armature I 2 R loss . 20 kw. 

Field « “ . 20 “ 

Core loss. 70 M 

Windage loss. 100 “ 


Total loss at full load. 210 kw. 

Output “ “ ...8000 “ 


Input “ « « .*..8210 kw. 

Eff. (excl. of bearing friction).97.4 per cent. 


When built for and operated at a power factor of 0.75 and with 
a three-phase output of 8000 kv-a. (8000X0.75 = 6000 kw.), 
the field excitation will be higher (for the same terminal pressure) 
and the losses and efficiency will be somewhat as follows: 

Armature T 1 R loss. ^0 ^w. 

Field “ “ .* • • .. 30 “ 

Core loss. 

Windage loss. 


Total loss 
Output,.. 


220 “ 
6000 « 


Input. 

Eff. (excl. of bearing friction) 


6220 kw. 

.. ..96.5 per cent. 


If this machine is operated single-phase with 0.75 power 
factor and an output of 4000 kw. (0.667X8000X0.75 = 4000 
kw.) the losses and efficiency will be about as indicated below: 

Armature I 2 R loss.... ky* 

Pole face winding / 2 R loss. # 

Field I 2 R loss. ™ a 

Core loss ... « 

Windage loss.. 


Total loss 
Output... 


221 “ 
4000 “ 


Input. 

Eff. (excl. of bearing friction) 7 


4221 kw. 

.. .94.8 per cent. 


From these figures we see that to provide from the two 
machines 8000 kw. of single-phase current at 0.75 power factor ’ 
we shall have in each of the machines a loss of 221 kw. (or 442 
kw. in the combined 8000-kw. set), as against a loss of only 2iu 
kw. in only one of the machines when operated three-phase at 
unity power factor. Incidentally the three-phase, unity power 
factor installation will have some 6 per cent to 8 per cen_ 

*It is liberal to the single-phase set not to take into account the» doubted 
weight on bearings, as compared with the equivalent three-phase set. 
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inherent regulation whereas the inherent regulation of the single¬ 
phase, 0.75 power-factor installation will be of the order of 15 
per cent or worse and will thus be so inferior as to require that 
some type of automatic, regulators shall be provided. This, 
however, is but a relatively trifling disadvantage. In view of 
the above comparison, it is seen that twice the weight of electric 
generators will, for a given available power, be required for the 
single-phase proposition as compared with the proposition em¬ 
ploying synchronous three-phase substations. In fact the case 
is still worse, as I shall now explain. The interposition of the 
rotating apparatus in the substations, even without the use of 
storage batteries, serves to buffer the instantaneous peaks of 
load which attend the operation of trains. Consequently in the 
three-phase system with substations, the crest loads at the 
generating stations will, for a given train service, less exceed the 
average load than is the case where the same train service is 
handled by the single-phase system. In other words, the load 
• factor of the generating station will be higher with the three- 
phase system, and consequently less rated capacity will be re¬ 
quired to be installed for a given annual output of electricity 
from the generating station. But I do not propose in my quanti¬ 
tative comparison to take into account this further disadvantage 
of the single-phase system. 

Let us consider a station with six such 8000-kw., 1500-rev. per 
min. steam turbines, and let us work out a rough comparative 
estimate for the costs of the generating sets; both for three- 
phase with unity power-factor and for single-phase with 0.75- 
power factor. We may, with sufficient correctness for a com¬ 
parison of this sort, take the market price of the three-phase 
generators at $400 per metric ton, (i.e., per ton of 1000 kg. or 
2204 lb). Leaving out of account, for the moment, the cost of 
the single-phase generators’ squirrel-cage compensating winding 
and the outlay for the greater amount of main field winding 
which they require, the market price of the single-phase gen¬ 
erators may also be taken at $400 per ton, for, with the exceptions 
noted, they are identical with the three-phase generators. Each 
of the component generators would weigh a matter of 100 tons 
and would consequently cost 100X400 = 140,000. But we may 
take the outlay for the squirrel-cage compensating winding and 
for the additional copper in the main field winding as increasing 
the cost of each component single-phase generator by some 
six per cent, bringingit to 1.06X40,000 = $42,500. Thus for the 
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single-phase station the outlay for generators aggregates 12 X 
42,500 = $510,000, whereas for the three-phase, unity-power 
factor station of the same total rated kilowatts capacity, the out¬ 
lay for the generators would only amount to 6 X 40,000 = $240,000. 
But for the single-phase generators the installation of exciters 
will also have to be greater, and furthermore (on account of the 
inferior inherent regulation at 0.75 power factor) an additional 
outlay (though slight) must be incurred for automatic regulators. 
There is the additional consideration that the turbo-electric 
generating sets will be much larger and heavier, thus increasing 
the outlay for foundations and increasing the size of the engine 
room. These further outlays may be fairly taken as covered 
by $30,000. Thus the cost of the single-phase generating station 
will exceed that of the polyphase generating station by some 
510,000+30,000 —$240,000 = $300,000. 

The total cost of a modern three-phase generating station with 
a rated capacity of 48,000 lew. of installed machinery amounts 
to about $70 per kilowatt, the precise value depending upon 
many circumstances pertaining to each particular case. At $70 
per kw., the total cost amounts to $3,360,000. Thus we see 
that the $300,000 difference in cost between a three-phase, unity 
power-factor generating station and a single-phase 0.75 power- 
factor generating station amounts to a difference of some 


300,000 

3,360,000 


xioo 


= 8.94 per cent 


or, say, 9 per cent in the capital outlay. A generating station 
of this rated capacity and for a load factor of 0.5 is suitable for 
supplying at its outgoing cables some 160 million kilowatt-hours 
per year. At an 11 all-year ” efficiency of 12 per cent from the 
coal-pile to the generator switchboard and with coal of a thermal 
quality represented by 13,400 B.t.u. per lb., (8700 kw-hr. per 
metric ton), 8 the annual coal consumption will be: ___ 1 

“.8. This is a very instructive way in which to view the subject. A 

pound of coal of a calorific value of 13,400 B.t.u. may also be stated to 


have a 


calorific value of 


8700 

..- = 3.94 kw-hr. per lb, 

2204 


That is to say, if 


the efficiency from the coal pile to the generator switchboard were 100 
percent, the coal consumption would be = 0.254 lb. per kw-hr. 


In assuming 


the high overall efficiency of 1? per gent, I am assuming 


a 
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160,000,0 00 = 15 3 000 

metric tons 

0,12 X 8700 

or 

169,000 (short) tons 

At $2.00 per (short) ton, the annual outlay for fuel amounts to: 

2.00X169,000 = 1338,000. 

We have seen that the efficiency of the single-phase generators 
is (97.4—94.8 = ) 2.6 per cent less than that of the three- 
phase generators. 9 The greater coal consumption of the single- 
phase generating station thus results in a greater fuel outlay and 
the amount of this greater outlay is some 0.026X338,000 = 
$8,800. As a matter of fact, while the single-phase generators 
have a 2.6 per cent lower efficiency at their rated load, this 
inferiority is more of the order of 3f or 4 per cent for the varying 
loads of actual practice and I am favoring the single-phase 
system in not taking this greater difference into account. 

Assessing at 15 per cent the interest on the $300,000 worth 
of machinery and the annual outlay for insurance, taxes, main¬ 
tenance and ultimate renewal, the greater annual cost of the 
single-phase generating station as compared with the three- 
phase generating station amounts to 0.15X$300,000 + $8,800 
= $45,000+$8,800 = $53,800. Since the annual output is 

coal consumption of ~~X 0.254 = 2.12 lb. per kw-hr. If I had as- 

0.12 

sumed a lower overall efficiency (i.e., a higher coal consumption in lb, 
per kw-hr. of output,) the comparison would have been more to the dis¬ 
advantage of the single-phase system. 

On p. 1390 of the Transactions A.I.E.E. for 1911, Vol. XXX, in the 
course of the paper by Mr. B. F. Wood on the “ Electrical Operation of the 
West Jersey & Seashore Railway it is shown that f.or the last four years, 
the total output per year and the coal consumption were as shown in the 
following table, in which I have added a column for the overall efficiency 
from the coal pile to the outgoing cables from the power station on the 
basis of a calorific value of 13,400 B.t.u. per pound. 



Output in Millions 

Lb. of Coal per 

Overall 

Year 

of kw-hr. 

kw-hr. of output 

Efficiency 

1907 

21.1 

3.67 

6.94 per cent 

1908 

22.9 

3.37 

7.54 “ « 

1909 

23.6 

3.30 

7.70 “ " 

1910 

28.3 

3.25 

7.81 “ “ 


9 This : neglects the greater bearing friction and windage in the single¬ 
phase set due to the greater weight and size of the rotor, 
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160 million kilowatt-hours, the difference in cost may be ex- 

pressed as jgg 000 000 = cent per kw-hr. For a station 

of this size and for coal at $2.00 per ton and with a plentiful and 
inexpensive supply of condensing water, the cost for three-phase 
electricity at the generator switchboard for a load factor of 
0.50 is of the order of about 0.8 cent per kw-hr. 

In order to contrast the relative costs of three-phase, unity- 
power factor electricity and single-phase, 0.75-power factor 
electricity as delivered to the generator switchboard let us take 
the cost as 


0.8 0.0168 — 0.783 cent per kw-hr. for three-phase current. 

,0.8+0.0168 = 0.817 cent “ “ “ single-phase “ 

It is seen that the difference in cost at this stage is 4.2 per cent. 

Usually the appropriate generating pressure is very much 
lower than the appropriate transmitting pressure and there must 
be taken into account the step-up transformers intermediary 
between the generators and the transmission line. For a project 
of this size, the transformer units will be very large and may, for 
the three-phase, unity power-factor proposition, be taken as 
having an “ all-year ” efficiency of 97.5 per cent for the condi¬ 
tions of load under which they operate. Owing to the 0.75 
power factor of the single-phase proposition, it will be 
necessary to provide 33 per cent more kilovolt-amperes capacity 
to transformers for the single-phase than for the three-phase 
plant. The purchase price of large step-up transformers appro¬ 
priate for such a plant will be of the order of $2.50 per kilovolt¬ 
ampere of rated capacity of the plant. Thus we have for the 
total cost of the step-up transformers 


48,000X2.5 = 1120,000 for the three-phase plant, and 
1.33X48,000X2.5 = $160,000 “ “ single-phase “ 


vSince the losses in the three-phase transformers amount to 
2.5 per cent of the input, the losses in the .single-phase, 0.75 
power-factor transformers will amount to (1.33X2.5 = ) 3.3 

per cent of their input, i. e., their “ annual ” efficiency is 96.7 

* • 

per cent. The interest, insurance, taxes, maintenance and 
ultimate renewal may be taken at 10 per cent for the trans¬ 
formers. The respective values of 2.5 per cent and 3.3 per cent 
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representing the losses in the transformers will represent an 
annual cost of 

160,000,000X0.783 X0.025 ___ * Q1 
100 ’ 


for the three-phase scheme, and 

160,000,000 X 0. S17 X 0.033 
100 


$43,500 


for the single-phase scheme. 

The total .annual cost associated with the step-up trans¬ 
formers therefore amounts to 

120,000X0.10+31,300 = $43,300 for the three-phase scheme, and 
160,000X0.10+43,500 = $59,500 for the single-phase scheme. 

On the basis that 160 million kw-hr. are annually delivered 
from the high-pressure side of these step-up transformers, the 
increase in cost occasioned by the transformers amounts to 


43,500X100 

160,000,000' 


= 0.0270 cent (or say 0.027 cent) per kw-hr. for 


the three-phase scheme, and 


59,500X100 

160,000,000 


- = 0.0372 cent (or say 0.037 cent) per kw-hr. for 


the single-phase scheme. 

The cost of the electricity as delivered to the transmission 
line is thus 


0.783+0.027 = 0.810 cent per kw-hr. for the three-phase scheme, 
and 

0.817+0.037 = 0.854 cent “ “ “ “ single-phase scheme. 

Let us next examine the transmission line for the* two cases. 
To fix ideas, let the average distance from the generating station 
to the substations be 35 miles (56.3 km.) and let the transmis¬ 
sion be by overhead conductors carried by steel towers. 

In the case of the single-phase line, the annual delivery at ‘the 
distant end of the line of 150 million kw-hr. of energy will be 
associated with the transmission of 33 per cent more kilovolt¬ 
ampere-hours* since the power factor is 0.75 as against the power 
factor of unity for the three-phase line. Let us employ the same 
total cross-section of copper in both cases. Then if the line loss 
is taken at 8 per cent for the single-phase line, it will be only 
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Tl^^ 4 ' 5 per centl ° for the three-phase line. The capital 

outlay will be the same for both cases, and, for pressures in the 
economical range, the total cost will run to some $20,000 per 
mile of average distance, or $700,000 for the complete high- 
pressure system. 11 The annual outlay for interest, right-of-way, 
upkeep, and ultimate renewals may be taken at 12 per cent. 
This amounts to 700,000 X 0.12 = $84,000 per annum. If 150 mil¬ 
lion kw-hr. are annually delivered at the distant end of the line, 
then the line loss is, for the three-phase proposition, 

16 o”!lw -150 ’ 000 ' 000 = 7,000,000 kw-hr. 
and for the single-phase proposition it is, 

160,00^000 _ 150(000(000 = 1 3) 000,000 kw-hr. 


10. In the following estimate I am assuming that in the single-phase 
proposition, the pressure between conductors will be 15 per cent higher 
than in the three-phase line. If I imposed the condition that the pressure 
between conductors should be no greater than in the case of the three- 
phase proposition, then the line loss would be (for the same total cross- 
section of copper in the two cases): 

For the three-phase line, 4.5 per cent. 

“ “ single-phase line, 1.15 2 X8.0 -10.6 per cent. 

But for overhead transmission lines there is no sufficient reason for not 
adopting the higher pressure in the case of the single-phase proposition. 
But a consideration of this point brings out strongly the desirability of 
employing step-up and step-down transformers in single-phase trans¬ 
mission lines of any considerable length and for any considerable amounts 
of power. The proposition to employ the generator pressure on the 
transmission line will usually lead to severe limitations as regards the 
distance between generating stations. In our propositions, the econom¬ 
ical pressure between lines will be of the order of: 

30,000 volts for the three-phase line 
35,000 “ “ “ single-phase line 

If the single-phase line had also been restricted to 30,000 volts, the loss 
in it would have been 10.6 per cent instead of 8.per cent. 

11. Opinions will differ with regard to the appropriate outlay per mile 
for transmitting the quantity of energy under consideration. For rail¬ 
way purposes a distinctly liberal construction would seem justified. 
However, instead of regarding this transmission as a straight run of 
35 miles, we may regard it as a transmission line costing $700,000 and 
involving, when dealing with 150,000,000 kw-hr. per annum, a line loss 
of 8 per cent in the single-phase proposition and of 4.2 per cent in the 
three-phase proposition. 
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The annual cost of the energy lost in the line is: 

Three-phase 7,000,000X0.00810= $56,700 
Single-phase 13,000,000 X 0.00854 = $111,000 


The total costs associated with the transmission are: 

Three-phase $84,000+ $56,700 = 1140,700 
Single-phase $84,000+1111,000 = $195,000 

Reducing this to the cost per kw-hr. delivered, we have: 

140,700X100 


Three-phase 


150,000,000 


0.094 per kw-hr. 


C. 1 u 195,000X100 A 10A , ^ 

Single-phase —- e - A A r A - A -^ — =0.130 per kw-hr. 

150,000,000 


This gives us for the cost of the electricity as delivered at high 
pressure at the distant end of the line: . 

Three-phase 0.810+0.094 = 0.904 cent per kw-hr. 
Single-phase 0.854+0.130 = 0.984 cent per kw-hr. 


At this point, the cost of the single-phase electricity is 9.0 
per cent greater than the cost of the three-phase electricity. 
But in stepping-down the pressure for distribution to railways, 
the single-phase electricity need only be passed through static 
transformers. These will be more numerous and smaller than 
those required for stepping-up the entire output of the generating 
station. Their purchase price can appropriately be taken at 
$4 per kv-a. and their aggregate rated capacity will be about 

1.5 X 48,000 X1.33 = 96,000 kv-a. 


The further outlay for buildings and switch gear for these single¬ 
phase substations or distributing cabins may be taken as $0.30 

per kv-a. Thus the outlay for step-down transformers together 
with buildings and switch gear will be: 

96,000 X (4.00+0.30) = $412,000 


The annual losses in the step-down transformers may be taken 
as 3 per cent of the energy delivered to them in the case of the 

=.) 4 per cent of the 

energy delivered to them m the case of the single-phase trans- 

ormers, their annual efficiencies thus being taken as 97.0 per 

cent and 96.0 per cent respectively. As this is the final trans- 

ormation, let us make a rough estimate of the losses incurred 
and at the various stages. 
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Up to and including the steam turbines the two propositions 
have the same efficiency. That is to say, for the consumption 
of a given quantity of coal, the same amount of energy will in 
both cases be delivered to the generators. From this point 
onward, the efficiencies are of the percentages set forth in the 


following table: 

Three-phase and 
unity power-factor 


Generators. 0.974 

Step-up transformers. 0.975 

High-pressure line. 0.955 

Step-down transformers. 0.970 

Synchronous converters (for a 

load factor of 0.50). 0.930 


Single-phase and 
0.75 power-factor 
0.948 
0.967 
0.920 
0.960 



The aggregate il annual ” efficiencies from the steam turbines, 
up to the points where the electricity is delivered into the dis¬ 
tribution system, are obtained as follows: 

Three-phase system with synchronous converters and with 
unity power factor, 

0.974X0.975X0.955X0.970X0.930 = 0.816, =81.6per cent. 


Single-phase system with 0.75 power factor: 


0.948X0.967X0.920X0.960 = 0.810, = 81 per cent. 

Thus quite contrary to the usual belief, the single-phase 
system has, in such a case as that which I have worked through, 
no greater overall efficiency than the three-phase system with 
rotary-converter substations. 12 

If we start from the basis that about 167 million kw-hr. of 
energy are annually delivered from the steam turbines to the 

12. It may be of interest to call attention to the efficiencies obtained 
on the West Jersey and Seashore Railroad. The figures apply to the 
efficiency from the u Power Station Bus to Substation Bus ” and are 
given on p. 1390 of the Transactions A.I.E.E. Vol. XXX, 1911, in the 
course of a paper by Mr. B. F. Wood entitled “ Electrical Operation of 
the West Jersey and Seashore Railway." The results are as follows: 


Year of 

Annual output from 

Efficiency between power 

Operation 

generating station 

station bus and substa¬ 
tion bus 

1907 

21,100,000 kw-hr. 

72.2 per cent 

1908 

22,900,000 “ 

73.8 “ “ 

1909 

23,600,000 “ 

78.4 « « 

1910 

28,300,000 “ 

81.6 “ “ 


It is to be observed that these figures related to a much smaller system 
than the one I have selected for my calculations. On the other hand, 
my figure of 81.6 per cent includes 2.6 per cent in the main generators 
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generators, then, in both propositions, the amount finally 
delivered to the distribution system is just about 

0.81X167,000,000 = 135,000,000 kw-hr. per annum 

In the three-phase proposition, the three-phase current is 
. transformed into continuous current in synchronous sub¬ 
stations. For a load factor of 0.50 a liberal figure for the aggre¬ 
gate rated capacity of these substations is 

1.50X48,000 = 72,000 lew. 

At $20 per kw., .the total outlay for substations amounts to 
20X72,000 = 11,440,000 

Taking interest, insurance, taxes, maintenance and ultimate 
renewal at 13 per cent the annual outlay amounts to 

0.13 X 1,440,000 = $187,000 

The annual efficiency of the substations is 90 per cent and the 
loss per annum amounts to 

135,000,000 

0 90 135,000,000 = 15,000,000 kw-hr. 


This loss represents a cost of 
15,000,000 

-—X 0.904 = $136,000 

!^f,7 and st <>res will, (see table on p.117,) amount to ail 
annual outlay of some 

__ 0.0010X 135,000,000 = $135,000 

~ 6 r^y '<* 

substation bus, my result wS be ‘" enU “* Station l “ 

0.816X100 

074X075 ~ 86,0 per cent * 

mileshgeTkm^nriengfhTnd 1 ' 6 the transmissi « 11 One is 00 

would be appropriate fn the ^ lm ° I(>SS is fireater than 

basis for my If1 Z ”' wWd * 1 haTC as a 

° £ 8M ceut welia “ £ ££ 71 ^ ““ ^ 
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Thus the total annual outlay which should be allocated to the 
synchronous substations is 

$187,000+1136,000+$135,000 = $458,000, or 


458,000 X100 

135,000,000 


=0.339 cent per kw-hr. delivered from the 


substations. 

This brings the cost of the electricity, at the outgoing cables 
from the substation, up to 

0.904+0.339 = 1.243 cents per kw-hr., or, say, 1.25 cents 
per kw-hr. 

Now let us return to the single-phase proposition. The 
Q nmnal capital outlay on account of interest, insurance, taxes, 
maintenance and ultimate renewal of the step-down trans¬ 
formers and buildings and switch gear may be taken as 


$412,000X0.10 = $41,200 

this being 10 per cent on the capital outlay. The losses in them 
amount, per year, to 


135 i 000 i 000_i 35 ooo 000 = 5,800,000 kw-hr. 
0.96 

These represent an annual outlay of 


0.984X5,800,000 

100 r 


$57,000 


which, added to the capital outlay, makes the total annual 
outlay associated with the step-down transformers (allowing 
nothing for wages at the-step-down substations), 

$41, 200 +$57 ,000 = $98,200 or 

98,200X100 = q q 73 cent per kw-hr. 

135,000,000 

This brings the final cost of the single-phase electricity to 

0.984+0.073 = 1.057 cent per kw-hr. or, say, 

1.06 cents per kw-hr. 


Thus we have: 

Cost of continuous current 


as delivered from the syn 


chronous substations 

1.25 cents per kw-hr. 
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Cost of single-phase electricity as delivered from the secondaries 
of the step-down transformers in the distributing cabins 

1.06 cents per kw-hr. 


1.25 

1.06 


= 1.18 


Thus it is seen that for the 0.50 load-factor case we have con¬ 
sidered, the continuous current can be provided at a cost of the 

* 

order of only some 18 per cent greater than the cost of the single¬ 
phase electricity and at the same overall efficiency from the 
coal pile to the distribution system. The capital cost in the 
two cases is shown in the following table: 



Three-phase unity 

Single-phase, 0.75 


power-factor 

power-factor 


proposition 

proposition 

Generating station. 

$3,360,000 

$3,660,000 

Step-up transformers. 

120,000 

160,000 

Transmission line. 

700,000 

700,000 

Distributing cabins with stationary 
step-down trans.. 


412,000 

Synchronous substations with step-down 
trans. and synchronous converters. 

1,440,000 


Total capital cost. $5,620,000 $4,932,000 

.To more readily grasp the general significance of these results 
we may use the following approximations: 


Total capital cost 


j Three-phase, $5,700,000 
(Single-phase, $5,000,000 


These two figures are for the same quantity of electricity deliv¬ 
ered annually to the distributing system in the two cases and 
not for a given result as regards the quantity of freight or pas¬ 
sengers transported. 

I have worked through corresponding estimates for a load 
factor of only 0.25 at the substations and have brought the 

results of this and of the preceding calculation into the follow¬ 
ing table: 


Load factor at the substations. 0.50 0 25 

4 “ “ generating station. 0.50 0.50 

Cost at point of delivery -I elec . 1-25 cents 1.40 cents 

< Single-phase elec. 1.06 “ 1.08 * 

Per cent greater cost of cont. elec.. . is 

“Annual" efficiency j Cont. P elec. 

of substation I Single-chase elec 


18 per cent 30 per cent 

... 0.90 

0.85 

.... 0.96 

0.95 

... 0.81 

0.76 

0.81 

0.80 

$5,700,000 

$6,150,000 

5,000,000 

5,130,000 


Percentage greater capital cost in cont. elec, case.... 14 per cent 


20 per cent 
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It does not come within the scope of this paper to deal with 
the relative costs and losses in the distribution system between 
the substations and the trains, nor with the relative weights, 
costs and efficiencies of the electrical equipment required on the 
rolling stock in the two respective systems. These matters 
have already come in for very thorough discussion on many 
recent occasions. On these occasions the rolling stock conditions 
have been dealt with quantitatively and with considerable 
precision, and, in general, show that the single-phase system 
requires a very much higher outlay for rolling-stock equipment 
than is required when the continuous-current system is em¬ 
ployed. 

But in the matter of the generating and transmitting systems, 
the assumptions made have often been of a rough character, 
since it was recognized that the rolling stock was usually the 
determining factor in the situation. This has led to the preva¬ 
lence of misleading impressions and it is the mission of this 
paper to replace these misleading impressions by more reason¬ 
able data. 

We see from the results that in so far as the train service is 
of a character permitting of a substation load factor of as high 
as 0.50, the overall efficiency from the steam turbines to the 
outgoing cables from the substations is substantially the same 
for the single-phase as for the three-phase proposition in the 
typical instance to which the estimates apply, and that even for 
so low a substation load-factor as 0.25, the overall annual 
efficiency between steam turbines and distributing system is 
still only 4 per cent greater in the single-phase system.. 

In determining upon the appropriate system for any given train 
service, the single-phase system’s (usually) slightly lower capital 
cost in respect to the sum of the costs of the generating, trans¬ 
mitting and substation outlays, must be studied in comparison 
with its very much higher capital cost in respect to the rolling 
stock equipment. The capital cost of the rolling stock equip¬ 
ment is^usually very much greater for the single-phase system 
than for the continuous current system. Obviously with a 
sparse service of through trains, the single-phase system shows 
up to less striking disadvantage than for a frequent service of 
trains making many stops, and extreme cases may arise where 
the single-phase system should be employed. The data set 
forth in the table on p. 134 show the importance of providing 
a high load factor at the substations. For a given train service, 
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the load factor is higher the greater the distance between sub¬ 
stations. It has now been thoroughly demonstrated that high- 
pressure continuous-current electricity is eminently suitable for 
the operation of suburban railway trains and that for such a 
service, it permits of amply great distance between neighboring 
substations to provide a high load factor. But for freight service 
and for operating long-distance express trains, the conditions 
imposed are of a character where single-phase methods do not 
show up to so great disadvantage when compared with con¬ 
tinuous current methods. Nevertheless, the recent developments 
with high-pressure continuous-current substations have shown 
that it is appropriate even for very sparse services of freight 
and express-passenger trains. 

Oases, however, may arise where the best plan of procedure 
will be to employ both systems. In such cases, the freight trains 
and the express passenger-trains can be hauled by single-phase 
locomotives while the motive power for suburban passenger- 
trains can be provided in trains composed of appropriate com¬ 
binations of motor cars and trailers. 

For the estimates where the substation load-factor is 0.50, 
the make-up of the final cost of the electricity delivered to the 
distributing system is tabulated below: ' " .. 


Cost of the electricity when delivered to the step-up 

transformers..... 

Cost associated with the step-up transformers. 

Cost associated with the transmission line......... 

Cost associated with the substations......... 


Three-phase 

proposition 

0.783 cent 
0.027 “ 

0.094 “ 

0.339 “ 


Single-phase 

proposition 

0.817 cent 
0.037 * 

0.130 « 

0.073 “ 


Total cost 


Cl.243 cent) (1.057 cent) 
1-25 “ 1.06 “ 


At this point I am tempted to include mention of the con- 
sequences which would result from the development of large 
static-rectifier sets. It would appear that those of the mereury- 

arC . ty ’ pe wi11 be at least equally small and efficient at high 
periodicities as at low periodicities. If further developments 
bear out this indication, then the use of mercury-arc rectifiers in 
substations as an alternative to synchronous converters will 
permit (when the periodicity is not fixed by other conditions) 
of employing periodicities of 60 cycles per second with the 
associated advantages as regards lower price and higher efficiency 

0n tHs P 1 *”. the transmission 
would continue to be polyphase. But if, (as some single-phase 
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advocates propose) static rectifiers are placed on the train and 
employed to supply continuous-current motors, the difficulties 
i elating to the impedance of steel rails would continue to neces¬ 
sitate the use of low periodicities such as 25 or even 15 cycles per 
second, or else it will be necessary to supply liberal copper 
feeders tapped off to the rails at frequent intervals. 

The indications are that the commercial development of 
static rectifiers of large capacity will increase the range 
of appropriate application of the three-phase system with sub¬ 
stations and employing continuous-current motors on the trains, 
or, conversely, and contrary to the usual prediction, will greatly 
narrow the range where the single-phase system is economically 
more appropriate. But the chief cause for satisfaction and one 
which will be shared by all electrical engineers is that any such 
development of static rectifiers will increase the range of work 
where electrical methods of operating trains will be economically 
more appropriate than steam locomotive methods. Judging from 
the properties of mercury arc rectifiers, large polyphase static 
rectifiers will be not only more efficient than, but also consider¬ 
ably cheaper than the equivalent synchronous converters, and 
this together with the probable practicability of employing a 
periodicity of 60 cycles per second will materially decrease the 
cost of the electricity required for given train operations. 13 

I am aware that it will be maintained that in my estimates 
I have handicapped the single-phase proposition with step-up 
and step-down transformers. Now it should be pointed out 
that any really large railway electrification propositions will be 
associated with transmission at a much higher pressure than 
will be appropriate for the generators or for the trains. To 
dispense with step-up and step-down transformers will either 
unduly increase the cost of the extra-high-pressure generators 
and of the distribution system, or else it will lead to the use of 
a system employing some 11,000 volts for generation, trans¬ 
mission and distribution. In this latter case, generating stations 
will have to be located near the railway line and at comparatively 

13. Thus in the 0.50 load-factor estimate, the capital outlay for sub¬ 
stations accounted for $1,440,000 out of the $5,700,000 aggregate outlay 
for generating station, transmission line and substations. Cutting the 
substation outlay in halves reduces the aggregate outlay to $5,000,000, 
the figure arrived at in the single-phase estimate. The annual efficiency 
from steam-turbines to the outgoing cables from the substations would 
become about 84 per cent as against the figure of 81 per cent for the 
equivalent single-phase proposition. 
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frequent intervals. 14 For the sake of obtaining at the generating 
station the advantages of a high load factor, it is important to 
supply from a single generating station as extensive a system as 
possible, and the accomplishment of this object is defeated by 
substituting several smaller generating stations of relatively low 
pressure in order to avoid employing transformers. Such restric¬ 
tions would be a handicap to large railway electrification work 
dealing with freight and express-passenger traffic and yet it is 
for precisely this class of work that the single-phase is economi¬ 
cally at a minimum of disadvantage in comparison with the three- 
phase system with synchronous converter substations. 

The primary object of this paper is to indicate methods and 
supply data of a character to assist in arriving at the economic 
boundary line between the two leading systems of railway 
electrification. I wish engineers could realize how satisfactorily 
the two systems can be worked together when desirable. Con¬ 
ductor rails supplied from synchronous converter substations 
constitute the means of providing the electricity required by the 
frequent service of suburban multiple-unit trains. These 
conductor rails will extend 20, 30, 40, or more miles (32, 48, 
64 km.) from the termini in large cities. As the suburbs are 
built up, the system will be carried out further, the economic 
limit being readily determined for any particular case. Right 
from the terminus the overhead contact line can very readily 
also be provided if it is considered desirable that single-phase 
locomotives shall haul the freight and express passenger trains 
when the conditions are such that this traffic can be handled 

as economically by electrical as by steam-locomotive methods. 

/* 

The Liverpool-Southport section of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway has been operated for the last eight years 
by the three-phase system with synchronous converter sub¬ 
stations. This section comprises 18 miles of route. Mr J. A. 
F. Aspinall, the general manager of this railway, states (see 
p. 64 of the Minutes of the Proc . of the Inst, of Civil Engrs. for 
November 1911) that “ at Liverpool and at Southport and more 

14. The adoption of a definite and relatively low pressure such as 
11,000 volts for the entire system will impose serious restrictions on the 
location of the generating station as regards site, and cost of supplies of 
coal and water. It will also involve departure from the most economical 
transmission line, whereas with the freedom secured by employing step- 
up and step-down transformers, the transmission line can be proportioned 
in each instance for maximum resultant economy where both capital 
and operating costs are taken into account. Furthermore the use of 11,000- 
volt single-phase generators necessitates insulating them more liberally 
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particularly at Sandhills Junction, where all the goods-traffic 
is dealt with, there are more crossings and points and through 
crossings to the acre than at any other place in the kingdom.’’ 
The freight traffic is still handled by steam locomotives over the 
electrically equipped track, only the short-distance passenger 
traffic being operated from the third rail. After eight years of 
experience with this line Mr. Aspinall does not hesitate in 
expressing at p. 64 of the Proc. of the Inst, of Civil Engrs. for 
November 1911, in the course of the discussion of a railway elec¬ 
trification paper by an advocate of the exclusive use of the single¬ 
phase system, the following opinion: “ In another portion of the 
paper the author said it was quite inconceivable that satis- 
factory results could be obtained by installing a double system, 
one to work only short-distance traffic and the other long¬ 
distance traffic. With that he did not agree. If the author 


meant by that the system which is in use on the New York 


Central in New York, where there were two systems working 
off a third rail, possibly there were difficulties; but if, on the 
other hand, it was the right thing to have a single-phase system 
for long-distance traffic, he could see no difficulty whatever in 
fitting up the Liverpool Terminus with wires overhead for deal¬ 
ing with long-distance traffic, leaving the third rails where they 
were for dealing with suburban traffic. The suburban traffic 
required its own special form of rolling stock, quite different 
from the stock for long-distance traffic, and the long-distance 
traffic would be hauled by electric locomotives. There would 
be no difficulty about the two systems coming into the station, 
while there would be the advantage that the same superintend¬ 
ents, the same staff, the same generating-station, and the same 
boilers, with some difference in the machinery, would apply to 
both. But whether the single-phase system, or the three-phase 
system, or the direct-current system was the right one to adopt, 
surelv nobody who was responsible for the management of any 
railway in England would be so foolish as to pin his faith in 
present circumstances to any one of them. Surely it was not 
possible that finality had been reached with any one. . If there 
were defects in any system those defects would be put right, an 


than otherwise-identical three-phase generators when used for a three- 
phase load, since instead of only (») = 6350 volts to ground, as int he 

three-phase generators, we shall have in the single-phase S^erators 
11 000 P volts to ground. The mechanical stresses are also greater, since short- 
circuits at the railway are taken directly by the generating station. 
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with'the rapid changes that~were taking place in connection with 
all electrical machinery, it could not be supposed that a rigid 
finality in the matter had been reached. Therefore, to say that 
the best system was any one of those three seemed to him to 
be wrong/’ 

At present it is with respect to the suburban traffic that 
the superiority of electrical over steam-locomotive methods 
is most striking, and for such traffic it is undesirable, to 
handicap electrical propositions by adopting the distinctly 
less economical means afforded by the single-phase sys¬ 
tem. This latter system is more in its element for freight 
service and for express-passenger service although for these 
classes of traffic, the steam locomotive is usually still the 
most appropriate at the present stage of development. But in 
many districts, railways can purchase their electricity from 
existing electricity supply companies which already have large 
loads of low power factor and lagging in phase. In such in¬ 
stances it is of no inconsiderable advantage to the electricity 
supply companies that the railway load shall lead in phase and 
thus in a certain measure offset the lagging lohd of their present 
supply. This is accomplished with synchronous converter or 
motor-generator substations. The trains may be few and far 
between but the synchronous machinery in the substations will 
exert a decidedly beneficial effect if operated at such over¬ 
excitation as to raise the power factor of the system. It has 
often been considered that unless the trains passed at fairly 
frequent intervals, the capital outlay for substations and their 
light-load losses militated severely against electrical propulsion. 
But in the light of present developments of large power supply 
companies we see that such synchronous substations serve not 
only the useful purpose of supplying electricity for the propulsion 
of trains, but that they also serve a valuable purpose when they 
are otherwise idle, in that they can be adjusted to improve the 
power factor of the system. When due consideration is given 
to this double function, it is evident that supply companies can 
profit by selling electricity at a very low figure under these 
conditions. Indeed in view of the advantages to which attention 
has just been drawn, it is evident that the large power supply 
company can profit when selling electricity at a decidedly lower 
price than that at which a railway company could generate it 
for the‘exclusive supply of a sparse service of heavy trains, since 
such exclusive installations would have a very poor load factor 
and consequently a relatively high capital cost. These con- 
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siderations, regarding which it is difficult to generalize, tend 
strongly toward rendering the high-pressure continuous-electricity 
substation method preferable even for a sparse train service. 

Until, recently I have been of the opinion that while the 
three-phase-continuous-current system is out of all proportion 
the most economical for dealing with a dense service of trains 
making frequent stops, the other extreme, namely, a sparse 
service of heavy, through trains, could be at least as efficiently 
handled by the single-phase system. But the very successful 
results which are attending the employment of high-pressure-: 
continuous-current and the clearer recognition of the disabilities 
of the single-phase system at all parts of the proposition and not 
only in the rolling stock equipment, have served to satisfy me 
that the three-phase continuous-current system is appropriate 
for a very wide range of railway work. 

As is well known, it has been stoutly maintained by some 
engineers that single-phase current is the most suitable for all 
railway electrification projects. I contend that the continuous- 
current has much greater claims to be thus designated. 15 
The continuous-current system is distinctly more economical 
than the single-phase system when employed for dense urban 
and suburban sections of a railway. When all the commercial 
factors are taken into consideration, it is now realized that it is 
rarely less economical than the single-phase system even for 
roads characterized by an exceedingly sparse traffic of heavy 
freight and express passenger trains. If, therefore the advantages 
of uniformity should ultimately be found important, then there 
are the best of reasons that the selected system should be the 
continuous-current sys tem. ____ 

15. In the course of the discussion of this subject on a former occasion 
I have put the matter as follows: (see.p. 1289 of Proc. Inst. Mech. Engrs. 
for 1910) “ If when, and wherever the single-phase system is developed 

to the point of being useful on the main-line railroads, there will be no 
appreciable difficulties in using it in such cases in conjunction with the 
use of the continuous-electricity system. It is precisely in this matter of 
flexibility that electrical methods excel. Almost any desired trans¬ 
formation with respect to the precise kind of electricity can be readily 
effected, and usually at high efficiency and reasonable capital cost. Thus 
the case for proceeding with a scheme of rigorous standardization is by 
no means urgent. In so far, however, as there should be any need for 
standardization, since the most extensive field for electrification is much 
more economically filled by the continuous than by the single-phase 
system, the former system is the one which should be standardized. 
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Discussion on “ Relative Costs and Operating Effi¬ 
ciencies of Polyphase and Single-Phase Generating 
and Transmitting Systems. 3 ’ (Hobart) Boston, Mass., 
February 21, 1912. 

W. C. Smith: Mr. Hobart has given us some very interesting 
figures on a phase of the railway problem which has been very 
little touched upon. I will add a few comments from the trans¬ 
former standpoint. Let us take first the step-up transformers. 
We have, as Mr. Hobart has shown, 48,000 kw. to transform. 
The development of the transformer has kept pace with 
that of the generator and turbine, so that there would be no 
difficulty in providing three-phase units to transform the 
48,000 kw. in 8000, 10,000 or 12,000-kw. sizes. These trans¬ 
formers would be water cooled, no doubt, and would cost, as 
Mr. Hobart has said, about $2.50 per kv-a. We might take 
8000 kv-a. for the capacity of each unit, one transformer corres¬ 
ponding to each turbine, so we would have six 8000-kv-a. three- 
phase units. Now in the single-phase station we should probably 
not employ over 4000 to 5000 kv-a. transformers. It is possible 
to secure bids today up to 6000 kv-a. but I think we can take 
4000 for the units which would be chosen for this case. Since 
75 per cent power factor has been set, we would have sixteen 
4000-kv-a. units, which would probably also, be water cooled. 
The high-tension side of the transformers would be 35,000-volt 
on the single-phase system and 30,000-volt on the three-phase, 
as Mr. Hobart has pointed out. He has also mentioned a few 
places where the single-phase situation has been aided by 
neglecting certain points. I might state here another point. If 
we have sixteen 4000-kv-a. rniits it is going to take a much 
greater space, and the piping arrangements, etc., will be 
much more in amount than for the three-phase, and altogether 
the station would have to be enlarged to some considerable 
extent over that for three phase. On the other end of 
the line on the three-phase side, the bulk of the transformers 
and converters are stated in one amount of $20 per kv-a. 
Probably the transformers would cost in the neighborhood of 
$3.25 or $3.50 per kv-a., depending on the size. Would we 
not need more substations on the d-c. line than on the single- 
phase line? Not being a railway man, it would appear to me 

would not need as many substations as 
the d-c. line. However, assuming the same number of stations, 
we can state that the units would be three-phase and perhaps 
air blast, or water cooled, depending on the local conditions. 
Ihe transformers would to-day probably be called for with 
inherent reactance to take care of compounding the converters-. 
Up to a few years ago it was necessary to supply external reac¬ 
tances for compounding converters, so that perhaps the cost could 
be cut down somewhat now, due to the fact that we have our 
compounding reactance as an inherent part of the transformer. 
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Going to the single-phase substations, unquestionably these 
should be without attendants, which means self-cooled units. 
Self-cooled units within the last few years have been developed 
so that there would be no trouble in providing transformers of 
1500 to 3000 kv-a., and I think we could take about 2000 kv-a. 
as the size that would be ordered under present conditions. 
With 64,000 kv-a. to be transformed, we would have 32 units. 
The cost of these was taken at $4 per kv-a. I at first 
considered this too high. However, on second thought, 
considering that the transformers are self-cooled and that 
it has only been by very recent developments that we 
have - gone up to such sizes, it is probable that $4 as 
compared with the $2.50 is an approximate figure. 

Mr. Hobart pointed out the fact that three-phase units are 
cheaper than single phase. That may be taken wrongly, and I 
wish to say that a three-phase unit of the same capacity will 
cost some 15 per cent more than a single-phase, but three 
single-phase units having the same aggregate capacity as one 
three-phase unit will probably cost 10 to 15 per cent more than 
one three-phase unit. Then there is the question of voltage. 
On the three-phase and d-c. system, we have 30,000 for the high- 
tension line. The secondary would be in the neighborhood of 800 
to 1000, depending on whether the direct current was 1200 or 1500 
volts. On the other hand the single-phase would be 11,000 in all 
probability. At first thought the 11,000-volt secondaries would 
cost more than the 1000-volt, and I believe Mr. Hobart so 
stated, but I doubt if the cost would be more in the large units 
that we are considering, like 2000 kv-a., and I believe that the 
11,000-volt secondary would be perhaps 3 to 5 per cent cheaper 
than the lower voltage, due to the very heavy current on such 
large capacities. I will close with one other comment. The 
last point brought out in Mr. Hobart’s paper refers, to the de¬ 
velopment of the static converter or rectifier. I wish to point 
out from a transformer standpoint the fact that the employment 
of static rectifiers would permit the use of 60 cycles, as he has 
stated, rather than 25 cycles. If this is accomplished, and the 
rectifier is developed to a stage where it can be used for such 
work, and 60 cycles is adopted, I wish to point out that the 
transformers would-be some 15 to 20 per cent cheaper than 
those quoted in the paper, which are 25-cycle transformers. 
In other words, that change in frequency will allow of 15 to 20 
per cent saving in the transformers. This is a considerable item. 

C. M. Green: What is the comparative efficiency of the two? 

W C. Smith: Before answering that I would like to get an 
idea "from Mr. Hobart as to my assumption that the three-phase 
.synchronous converter stations would be about the same capacity 

aS H^^^Hobart: It is my opinion that the greater Arop in 
the line with alternating current, owing largely to skin effect m 
the rails, and the desirability from the operating rtarggrt, 
of cutting the line up into sections would make it well to have 
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numerous substations. I do not see why you should forego that 
advantage in the number of single-phase substations, even though 
you have 11,000 volts. The system will comprise a great many 
route miles and I hardly think it would be expedient for a rail¬ 
way with the very dense traffic considered in this paper, not to be 
able to cut up its line into as small sections .as, at most, ten miles, 
whatever system is used. 

C. M. Green: Do I understand you to mean ten miles from 
the station or place the station in the middle? 

H. M. Hobart: I mean along the line of the railway. I 
think y.ou would want to divide that up into ten mile stations 
anyway for a line with such heavy traffic as that with which my 
paper deals. 

W. C. Smith: I mentioned the fact that three-phase trans¬ 
formers would cost less than single-phase transformers of the 
same aggregate capacity. It is also true that at the present 
time they would probably be more efficient; so that, choosing 
arbitrarily the three-phase at 8000 and single phase at 4000 
kv-a., the probabilities are that the efficiencies would be about 
the same in the two systems. I think that would amount to a 
small consideration. 

B. A* Behrend: I have consistently refrained in the past from 
expressing my personal opinion on the merits or demerits of the 
single-phase system as such, or of any particular part of the 
single-phase system, as the generating station, the transformer 
station, the substations, locomotives, etc. Perhaps few men have 
been so privileged as myself in obtaining an insight into the 
operation and also the construction and design, as well as cost 
and the waste of thought, labor and money expended in single¬ 
phase electrification, as I have, but I have resisted the great 
temptation for the last seven years in particular and for the last 
twenty years in general, to mr my views in public. Mr. Hobart’s 
judicial paper, treating this subject in a manner which takes it 
out of the range of polemics, allows me to express my opinion 
without compromising myself or the large manufacturing 
institutions with which I used to be connected for a great many 
years. 

First allow me to express my entire agreement with Mr. 
Hobart s results. I believe he has stated these very fairly as to 
the cost of the generating stations. I believe his statement is not 
quite correct that units for three-phase current generation of 
15,000 or 16,000 kw. at 1500 rev. per min. represent the limit 
at that particular speed. I myself worked out a year and a half 
ago a 25,000 kw. unit which, if it should ever be built, I have not 
the slightest hesitation in saying would be successful, and within 
the conservative guarantees as to temperature rise which it is 
now customary to make. I believe Mr. Hobart has given us an 
excellent summary, and after saying this, allow me to make a few 
cntical remarks. 

IvXy criticism first of all is this, that the paper deals with hut 
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one-half of the problem, and unfortunately the least important 
half. The generating station, electric generators, transformers 
and the line, to my mind, are a mere bagatelle in comparison 
with the problem at the other end, the locomotive, etc. The 
problem of operating your locomotives successfully after you 
have built them is more important. Mr. Hobart’s paper is dis¬ 
tinctly analytic and analyzes the problem up to the critical point 
—the locomotive. The method of analysis is distinctly orthodox. 
The single-phase system has come into large use. I designed some 
single-phase generators in 1892, and my master designed some 
22‘years ago, which are still in operation. Mr. Hobart knows 
of one large successful single-phase power plant at Frankfort 
on the Main, built in 1892. We must take a heterodox view 
if we are to look at the single-phase system from the right angle. 
We must go back on the rules of standardization of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. We must forget temperature 
rises as measured by thermometers. We must forget a great 
many things about electric generators and motors. Unless we 
do so, unless we turn heterodox, viewing this whole problem 
from a practical angle, we cannot understand the single-phase 
system, why it came and why it has done such wonderful good 
to the electrical engineering industry. I say we must become 
heterodox. Why? First take the- generators—they are very 
large. Mr. Hobart is right in regard to his diagram only to 
some extent. Mr. Hobart shows two machines at 4000 kw. - 
would substitute one of 8000, which would reduce our cost a 
little. We should obtain a somewhat greater simplicity, which 
is quite essential. That is a minor matter, however, and does not 
enter into our argument, because the cost of the power station 
would be -only 10 per cent greater. We must not figure m 
hundreds when our investment is in millions, and the money a 
railroad has to invest in a problem is not measured by the cost ol 
the power house. Let your power house be twice as expensive 
and it will be still all right, if the operation of the 
locomotives and everything else were ideal; so I- say we mus 
be heterodox. We must size up the whole situation and view 
it not only as the power station-not important alone-or the 

locomotives—not important alone-but we down 

problem and view it as a unit. If the power house breakdown 

because the electric generators are not designed P»P« Tl y ° 
because some important things are overlooked very well, 
change it and you may be able to obtain a successful ge 
of powen Let 7 me assure you that after a great many tna s 
and a great many mistakes one of the large ^?°^ 0 ^ cceed ed 

country engaged in the manufacturing of o ma T c “°; e , ry ’ ^ef for 
in making the New Haven-road a success. I hold no bndtor 

this company or for the New Haven roa , transmission 

reiterate that the success of that angle-phase: ^ransurnsisio 

from Woodlawn to Stamford has been a landmark m t 
engineering busjnes§, 
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Now the next step in the solution of the problem is how can 
you simplify it—how can you eliminate sources of trouble. 
Reliability is the whole thing. This must be capitalized—it 
should be expressed in figures. You cannot do it, but let me as¬ 
sure you that any experienced banker, in trying to form an opinion 
as to whether his client’s funds should be placed in any enter¬ 
prise, first of all looks not at the financial standing but at the 
personnel connected with the enterprise. It is the personnel 
that counts. In regard to this railroad problem, it is the reliability 
of your railroad, of your electrification problem, which counts 
in the end, and that cannot be expressed in figures. 

The last pages .of the paper touch a question of polemics again, 
the problem of single-phase railways. As I have said, I hold no 
brief for single-phase railways. I am expressing my opinion for 
what it is worth. My opinion is that the single-phase system has 
a field and that the d-c. system has a field; and I have held 
that opinion for 20 years. The essential point is that both these 
systems have a field, and let us acknowledge those fields. Let 
us have the decency to say that a system is all right under 
certain conditions, but is all wrong under other conditions. Let 
us remember that 1500 volts for railway purposes has not been 
tried out thoroughly. I built a number of those high voltage d-c. 
systems that operate today, with commutators worn fantastic¬ 
ally—but still going and delivering current—and therefore 
1 believe that the development of the two systems will be side 
by side to some extent. The single-phase system, if all the 
kinks are taken out, which I hope will happen in the end, will have 
its place. Whether It was properly applied in the case of the 
New Haven road I do not know. I would like to ask Mr. Hobart 
whether he would not be so good as to give us his own personal 
views of the single-phase system, taking the whole system 
together, for trunk line electrification? I personally do not 
believe I shall live to see many trunk lines operated by electricity, 
because it will take such an enormous amount of money that I 
fear it will be a long time before the railroads can make the 
purchasers willing to defray the expense of these electric problems. 

H. M. Hobart: I do not see why we should use electricity 
where steam is better. I think the continuous-current system 
has its field, the single-phase has its field, and steam its field. 
Electrical transmission is appropriate where you can get a rea¬ 
sonable. load factor. Where you cannot, there are other and 
more simple methods. These other methods may comprise 
the use of electric motors to drive the axles, and still not be elec¬ 
trical in the sense of transmitting electricity from a stationary 
generating plant to a moving train. I cannot recommend the 
continuous current system for all cases. It was in 1910 that 
I mentioned this in .discussing a paper entitled “ The Economics 
of Railway Electrification 55 read before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, and which advocated the 1500-volt, 
continuous-electricity system for a road a hundred miles long, 
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with one train per hour in each direction, a stop every three miles 
and a scheduled speed of 33 miles per hour. In my contribution 
to the discussion I stated that for this road the single phase system 
would be cheaper than the continuous, and that steam would 
be cheaper than either . I gave quantitative calculations in 
support of my contention. These will be found on pages 1239 
to 1245 of the Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical 


Engineers (London), for 1910. 

C. M. Green: It is my purpose to speak of one very small 
section of this important subject, which we have before us for 
discussion, and that is the replacement of the synchronous con¬ 
verter by the mercury arc rectifier. I have had the good fortune 
for the past six years to be associated with the development of 
the rectifier for series arc lighting up to 9000 volts, 4 amperes, and 
on multiple work up to 350 volts, 40 to 50 amperes. The growth 
of the rectifier has been phenomenal, and I consider the future 
brighter than the past. The reliability of service is of the first and 
utmost importance, and the life of rectifier tubes and their service 
varies all the way from absolutely nothing up to over 14,000 
hours, and I should be very much disappointed if in five years 
from now there will not be some tubes which have run over 25,000 
hours, and inside of ten years I predict that we shall have tubes 
in service over 30,000 hours. Seven years ago tomorrow I had 
the privilege of running 60 kw. (10,000 volts and 6 amperes load) 
of electrical energy on a single tube, 25,000 volts alternating 
current across the anodes of the tube. The load for the tube 
was very excessive, however it did not give out during the short 
run. Since that time I have seen very much larger currents 
rectified with lower voltages. I have seen tests run up as high as 
1000 amperes and over 1000 volts, but not at that, amperage. 
Frankly speaking, I expect to see the mercury arc rectifier replac¬ 
ing the synchronous converter for 600 and 1200-volt service for 
railway and other work. It of course means a considerab e 
amount of development and patience on the part of some of the 
operating companies in order that this result may be accom¬ 
plished. You can readily appreciate that experimentally the 
tests must necessarily be of comparatively short duration for the 
simple reason that the amount of energy required is large, and 
when consumed on water-barrel or resistance load it runs m o 
dollars with great rapidity so that after comparatively shor es s 
it will be necessary to put the apparatus out into commercia 
service where some use may be made of the rectified energy. 1 
furthermore has the advantage that under these conditions the 
rectifier is performing useful work and the expense of operating 

Xt A Member: About what power factor would you expect to 
get with a mercury arc rectifier of large capacity on the altema- 

tm <£ Sh Gre etu^I should be very much disappointed if we could 
not readily obtain on a three-phase supply a power factor of at 
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least 95 per cent. However., the question of power factor depends 
very largely upon the transformer design and other constants of 
the rectifier, wave distortion, etc. On single-phase rectifiers for 
series arc lighting which requires a certain amount of reactance 
and resistance or impedance in the circuit for successful operation, 
65 per cent is about the highest power factor which is obtainable, 
or an apparent efficiency of approximately 60 per cent, or an 
actual efficiency of from 90 to 92 per cent on 50-light sets, and 
above. The power factor for this apparatus is determined almost, 
entirely by the load which it is required to operate. In other 
words, the situation is more or less # similar to operating an arc 
lamp from a direct-current multiple*circuit, 110 volts at terminals 
of lamp, about 80 volts at the arc and about 72.6 per cent efficiency. 
Some designs of series rectifiers give a very bad wave distortion 
of the primary. 

Multiple rectifiers for the charging of storage batteries are also 
limited in a certain respect with reference to the power factor. 
In other words, if the apparatus is designed for too high a power 
factor, as the battery is charged the voltage across the terminals 
of the battery rises and the current falls off very rapidly; the set 
drops out and the service is unsatisfactory. 

Rectifiers to replace synchronous converters would not, to the 
best of my knowledge, have any of the above limitations, and I be¬ 
lieve apparatus could be designed to give a power factor on the 
alternating-current side somewhat above 95 per cent. 

% Dugald C. Jackson: I wish to express the interest and satisfac¬ 
tion which Mr. Hobart’s presentation of his subject has given to 
me. With respect to the conclusions, I imagine that with equally 
reliable data equally well founded on practise, one could come 
to conclusions which would vary considerably from his, and 
yet the final result perhaps would be very little different as be¬ 
tween the cost of delivering power at a certain point by three-phase 
generator with converter stations on the one hand and .single¬ 
phase generator and transformers on the other hand. But 
when we look at the problem of electric lighting, or electric 
transmission of power and its distribution, or the special problem 
of the electrical utilization of power which comes into the rail¬ 
way problem, we must recognize that the question of delivering 
the power is not the final criterion. The question of making the 
power available for its purpose in the most satisfactory manner 
for the least reasonable expense is the final criterion, and the 
consequence is that while the old war of the alternating current 
versus the direct current which was waged with great vigor and 
some acrimony many years ago in the electric lighting field 
has recently seemed to break forth again in the electric railway 
field, that phase of the argument does not fairly represent the 
question before electrical engineers. The question is what will 
R- s motive power for the railway, industrial power for 
the factory, or service for the electric light that is needed 
respectively, in the most satisfactory manner for the most 
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reasonable expense. It has long since been settled for in¬ 
dustrial and electric lighting affairs that the direct current has 
many advantages and the alternating current also has many 
advantages—sometimes single-phase and sometimes three- 
phase; neither can occupy the whole field; and I am thoroughly 
convinced that the same thing will be worked out for the rail¬ 
ways. I have already expressed my opinion on that matter 
before the Institute, especially at the 1911 convention in the 
discussion of similar papers. 

Mr. Behrend is a pessimist in regard to his age in years; I 
will admit that he is an old man measured in accomplishments, but 
I believe he will live to see many trunk roads electrified and I 
therefore must. take a certain amount of opposition to his 
standpoint. In respect to the accomplishments that have been 
heretofore brought about by the alternating current in the field 
of electrical transmission of power I can fully agree with him. 

A. E. Kennelly: It is a comfort to find a paper on such a 
complicated subject as this without having to indulge m specula¬ 
tion as to what may have been in the author’s mind. The old 
controversy of the direct versus the alternating current is sti 
with us, and it will be a sad day when it disappears. I look 
forward to the continuance of that discussion with ever new 
delight. This particular paper is only on one aspect of it, 
but it is a very important and practical aspect; and 1 think t e 
conclusions which are brought out here are a surprise o a 
great many. We shall hope that an equally strong paper may 
be written on the other side and we shall enjoy hearing the 
contest continued over that; but whatever may be said m 
regard to the exact figures of three-phase versus single-phase 
power delivered, whatever may be the exact numerical ratio 
in a particular case, this at least is evident; that Mr •Hobart s 
paper is a plea for eliminating the stray power, . 

power. Here are cases where the station applies a certai 
amount of effective power to a track and to a railroad, but m 
the one case a very large amount of reactive power is supplie 
which is not utilized, that is m the single-phase case, where 
J. the three-phase case very little stray power is generated, 
and this pape? is really a plea for eliminating the extravagance 

and the incidental cost of that stray P ower \. C on- 

between the size of the units two to one, the size ot ttie con 
ductoS and the size of the various elements of the conducting 
svstem are partlv due to the fact that there is spare power 
pJwfin the single-phase system It ^-round 
one-third for luck and for reserve, being out of use^ Ot course 

that is a certain advantage, but it is expens a mount of 

pto but in addition to that there is a very large amount 

nower that is not being utilized. If we remember, we are all 
f amiliar with the fact that on 80 per cent power factor for every 
kilowatt you deliver usefully you are also generating t ^ ee ^ 0 fiU ^ 
of a kilowatt that is not being utilized at all, and is si p y g 
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up the machine and utilizing the plant without being dissipated. 
Three quarters of a kilowatt goes into the magnetic field of the 
system, into the motor and other parts of the system, and is 
stored there for a quarter of a cycle, and then comes back in 
the generator. It is as though in a large steam engine there 
were auxiliary elements in the plant that required to be fed 
with a great deal of steam and its heat was dissipated and it 
came back again into the engine. Of course the boilers would 
have to supply the engine and also supply the steam necessary 
for this circuitous auxiliary power. The single-phasers are 
supplying not only the effective energy that is being utilized 
for driving the thrust, but they are also creating a lot of energy 
that is oscillating to and fro in the circuit; and this paper is an 
indication of the misfortune and the extravagance of that proce¬ 
dure. At the present time that misfortune lies with us, because 
we cannot bring our power factors on this kind of motor above 75 
per cent, whereas with the aid of the converter and the three-phase 
apparatus it is possible to run nearly 100 per cent; but if this single¬ 
phase motor system should eliminate this extravagant oscillation 
of power which is not being utilized but acts as storage power for a 
hundredth part of a second, the greater part of this difference 
between the apparent cost and the final cost would disappear; 
and if we do not owe Mr. Hobart a vote of thanks for the masterly 
way in which he presented this subject, we certainly do owe 
him a vote of thanks for his dissertation upon low power factor 
and reactive power. 

C. T. Mosman: In reading over Mr. Hobart’s paper the 
principal thing that impressed me was the fact that he appeared 
to be trying to make the strongest possible case for the single¬ 
phase, whereas I had always supposed that his sympathies were 
the other way. There seemed to be many little items where he 
might have squeezed the single-phase system a little harder, but 
he lets it get by. The other point I want to mention is that I 
have heard several people comment that it would be so much 
better if he had continued and given us the whole story. There 
is one point in his paper that seemed to me rather extravagant 
and that was the figure of $20,000 a mile for line construction, 
which I understood covered the steel tower transmission line. 

sa y that I have had experience on these things at 
a 1, but I should think that $20,000 a mile would'come pretty 
near covering all the construction along the right of way for the 
delivery of power to the cars. It would seem large enough for 
that. . 1 o me it seems very high for a transmission line. Another 
point is that 30,000 volts would seem very low in figuring out the 
amount of copper necessary to transmit the amount of power he 
is considering. I would like to have him speak a few words as 
to why 60,000 volts would not be a lot better and there would 
be saved a good deal of investment. I made just a rough estimate 
that it was three times too high and that you could build the 
line for nearer $7,000 a mile; and I was surprised that instead 
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of getting 18 per cent in favor of the single-phase I got 18.5 
per cent, so it did not seem to make very much difference and I 
I was considerably disappointed. Coal at $2 a ton struck me as 
being very low. I had an idea that coal in this neighborhood 
would cost between $3 and $3.50 at the fire door and my previous 
impression was that even near the mouth of the mine you proba¬ 
bly could not get coal for much less than $1.50 and perhaps a 
little more at the furnace door. So I would be very .much 
interested in having Mr. Hobart say where $2 a.ton applies for 
first class coal. Outside of these minor points it seems to me 
the paper is very well taken and although this part of the dis¬ 
cussion as applied to railways generally may be a mere bagatelle, 
it is the particular bagatelle that Mr. Hobart was after and he 
seems to have found it. 

H. M. Hobart: Mr. Smith was quite right m correcting me and 
pointing out that there probably would not be much choice be¬ 
tween the cost of large transformers whether supplied with 11 ,UUU- 
volt secondaries or with 1000-volt secondaries. High pressure 
does not always mean greater cost in transformer .construction. 
An exceedingly low pressure transformer in big sizes is one of 
the most difficult things you can undertake. . I probably did 
not make myself quite clear on pp. 136 and 137 m discussing he 
static rectifier and the advantage of 60 cycles. The case is no 
quite as good as it seems at first sight. As has been pointed 
out, there is a certain power factor loss there and you have to 
have your windings proportioned more liberally m conse¬ 
quence. Certain subsidiary windings must also be provided 
Probably the transformers for static rectifiers at 60 cycles would 
cost nearly as much as transformers for synchronous converters 
at 25 cycles. If you could employ 60-cycle synchronous con¬ 
verters you would make a gain, because 60-cycle transformers 
would be lighter and cheaper, but if you substitute static: rec¬ 
tifiers, you would introduce difficulties m power, factor-which off¬ 
set part of the gain. But the net advantage m lower first cost 
and greater efficiency of the substation will nevertheless be veiy 

gr< cf *M. Green: I doubt if you would. U P ° ver 5 per cent * 
There would still be a little advantage m the 60 cycles 

H M. Hobart: Coming to Mr. Behrend s remarks, I did not 

JL to taply that 16,000 kva was 

size for a 1500 rev. per mm., 25-cycle, three-phase |® n 
ator but I intended rather to state my opinion that m the 
present state of the art, it world not be; the best engmemng 
to employ such generators, as they are m P 

stage. Consequently I took 8000 _kv-a. t employ 

min. as a conservative upper limi . pointed out 

six generating sets m the station. _ venerator would 

that the single-phase machine if it ^ 
be equivalent in size to a 16,000 kv-a. thre P , t 

should not consider it approved engineering, at the present g 
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of development to employ 16,000 kv-a. generators for 1500 
rev. per min. 

B. A. Behrend: There are a number of 15,000-kw. 1500- rev. 
per min. generators in operation now, and I do not know that it 
would be impossible to build within reasonable temperature 
limits 25,000 kw. at this speed. 

H. M. Hobart: Nevertheless it is not sound engineering 
to base comparisons on the very uppermost limits that have ever 
been employed. I was pleased to have Mr. Behrend refer to 
the great skill, ingenuity and hard work that has been put 
into the development of the single-phase system. I fully be¬ 
lieve that there is a field for single-phase, but that most of the 
work that has been done has been misapplied effort; well meant 
but on the wrong track. There is a sort of fatality about the 
single-phase system. In several of the systems for which it 
has been put forward, there does not appear to be much of 
a case for electric transmission to the train. I fully agree 
with Prof. Jackson that all systems are useful, and it is just 
exactly that standpoint which I felt ought to be upheld as dis¬ 
tinguished from staking everything on one system, whether 
single-phase, three-phase, or continuous electricity. Dr. 
Kennelly emphasizes the point that the bad features are not so 
much due to its being single-phase as due to its being 75 per cent 
power factor. That is where the greatest disadvantage comes 
in. If the power factor of the three-phase generating and trans¬ 
mitting plant were 75 per cent instead of‘unity, the showing 
would be nearly as unfavorable as for single-phase. Mr. 
Mosman spoke of the $20,000 per mile as being too high. The 
transmission system would cost at least $700,000 for a scheme 
of this order of magnitude. The precise cost has to be settled 
according to just how many substations there are and just 
what distance away the generating station is. This, in turn 
would depend on the facilities for getting coal, etc. You 
would so locate your generating station as to minimize these costs 
so long as you did not sacrifice too much advantage in some other 
direction. I was conservative in putting the cost of fuel low, 
and the over-all efficiency of the generating station high, since I 
therein favored the single-phase system. 

W. S. Murray (by letter): I have the following commentary 
and inquiries to make with reference to Mr. Hobart's paper: 

. !• The title of this paper, “ The Relative Costs and Effi¬ 
ciencies of Polyphase and Single-Phase Generating and Trans¬ 
mitting Systems," does not properly indicate either the scope 
or the object of the paper. The statements in the first and last 
paragraphs with reference to the “ single-phase railway system " 
and the continuous current system more clearly bring out the 
motive of the author. 

The attempt of the author to disqualify the single-phase 
system for railway electrification is so evident throughout 
the paper that all who read it must take this object for the 
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^ given by the author. I consider 

emanation is due from Mr. Hobart for this inconsistency. 

. oince the object of the paper is to discuss electric opera- 
ion oi railroads, why does Mr. Hobart stop at the substation? 

n° e e fficiencies he has presented for the two systems. 

Un tne three-phase side the chain stops at the substation. Is 
there no line loss on the d-c. distribution system? Wireless 
ransmissions have .made great progress of late, but I doubt 
their practical application in such a case as this. Again, why 
hrow in the step-up and step-down transformers on the single¬ 
phase side ? Just because they are on the three-phase ? Or because 
it balances, the table, thus making four items for each table? 
As a practical example, they are not used in the case of the 
single-phase electrification of the New Haven road. Why charge 
up 8 per cent on line losses for the single-phase side, when, for 
example, our commercial experience allows a loss less than half 
that amount as the total average loss between generators and 
locomotives. 

3. In the history of engineering, can any one point to the 
method .Mr. Hobart has used to show the relation between the 
efficiencies of two systems—starting at the power house and 
working toward the railroad ? I am glad he stopped at the sub¬ 
station, for had he arrived at the driving wheels of the train, 
which by the way would have something to do with the schedule, 
his explanations would indeed have been impossible. 

Mr. Hobart starts with 160,000,000 kw-hr. per annum as the 
outputs of the. two stations. Now it is manifestly clear that 
unless the efficiencies of the two systems are identical from the 
generators to the driving wheels of the train, if one system 
provides the tractive effort necessary, the other will generate 
either too much or not enough power, depending on whether the 
efficiency of the second system is respectively greater or less 
than the first system. A graphical example of this is as follows: 



SYSTEM i SYSTEM 2 


In the above figure, A in both systems 1 and 2 represents the 
output of the station. B represents the amount of power that 
must be delivered to the drivers of the trains, and thus system 
1 provides the exact amount needed. System 2, having higher 
efficiency than system 1, not only provides enough power C — B 
for the railroad, but has left over an amount D (not needed). I 
believe this simple diagram will make clear the error Mr. Hobart 
has made in starting toward the driving wheels from the power 
house, rather than vice-versa. 

Let us reverse the direction now and work from the tractive 
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effort requirements to the generating station, still adhering 
to our simple diagram: 



B - C a^ain represents the power requirements of the rail¬ 
road Both systems supply the exact amount required, but now 
note" the difference in output between the two stations; the 
A. of system 2 no longer equals the A. of system 1. , 

If to produce an equal tractive effort, a system employing 
a chain of higher transmission efficiencies requires less output 
t k an ano ther, is it fair to compare transmission efficiencies 
starting with equal outputs from each station? I think it is 
only necessary for me to point out this erroneous assumption 
to make clear the fact that the deductions must be equally 

Before leaving the question of transmission efficiencies, let 
us look at a table that has associated with it the facts of actual 
practise, and this time, following the plan as outlined in Fig. 2, 
we will trace the power requirements in the two systems from 
the driving wheels to the steam turbines, starting with—say 
100 000,000 kw-hr. as the necessary driving-wheel power. 


Three-phase d.c. 


Single-Pin 

ise. 

Kw-hr. per 

Per cent 

Items 

Per cent. 

Kw-hr. per 

annum 

efficiency 


efficiency 

annum 

100,000,000 


Drivers. 


100,000,000 

116,150,000 

86 

Loco, motors. 

84 

119,050,000 



Loco, transformers. 

96.7 

123,150,000 

120,400,000 

96.7 

Loco, resistances. 



132,100,000 

91 

D-c. line. 



141,400,000 

93.5 

Synchronous converters. 



145,000,000 

97.5 

Step-down transformers. 



149,800,000 

97 

High-tension a-c. line. 

97 

127;000,000 

153,750,000 

97.4 

Generators. 

95.8 

132,700,000 



Turbines. 





132,700,000 





-- =86.6 per cent. 





153,750,000 





153,750,000 





- = 1.16 per cent. 





132,700,000 



or 16 per cent more power for the three-phase d-c. system. 




Thus it is apparent that for the same tractive effort developed 
in the driving wheels of the trains the number of kilowatt-hours 
to be generated in the single-phase power-station is 86.6 per 
cent of the three-phase station, or, stated in another way, the 
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three-phase station will have to generate 16 per cent more power 
than the single-phase station to accomplish the same result at 
the driving wheels of the train equipment. 

Having now drawn attention to the attempt to disqualify 
the single-phase system by this fallacious treatment of the 
transmission question, I wish to point out a few isolated errors 
in assumption and design that Mr. Hobart has made. 

Let us take a look first at Mr. Hobart’s 8000-kw. machine. 


Now just why did he select this size? It is a rather odd one. I 
do not recall ever having seen this size of generator in print 
before, and certainly not on the floor of a power station. 

By a selection of this size Mr. Hobart has admittedly and 
erroneously assumed it will carry him out of the environment of 
1500 rev. per min. for the single-phase generator, as after he has 
allowed for the larger capacity made necessary by the star 
winding using only two legs and increased the copper for his 
75 per cent power factor conditions, he has built the unit up 
until it represents in three-phase capacity a generator of 16,000 
kw. Of course, had Mr. Hobart allowed his generators to retain 
the modest capacity of 5000 kw., then his double generator 
single-phase unit would not have been safe. 

Notwithstanding, however, Mr. Hobart has calculated with¬ 
out his host, for there are other manufacturers who have built 
1500-rev. per min. generators, whose three-phase capacity has 
been 14,000 kw., and have offered tenders on machines of 20,000 
kw. capacity. Thus Mr. Hobart’s double generator proposition 
fails. Two hundred and forty tons is indeed a weighty generator 
to charge up for a 16,000-kw. machine, when one of 14,000 kw. 
has already actually been built which weighs but 95 tons. 

Before leaving the generator end of things, I am forced 
to draw Mr. Hobart’s attention to the fact that his statements 
concerning steam economy at high speeds is at variance with 
the statements his company has advanced with reference to 
economies at low speeds. We will grant that two generators, 
each of half the capacity of one, weigh more than the one gener¬ 
ator (and we reserve the privilege of using one), but his state¬ 
ments as to steam economy for the type of turbine used are 
contradicted by other advocates of the same type of turbine. 
However, it is all summed up when it can be stated as a fact tha 
the manufacturers who have been in the business of real sing e- 
phase machinery can build one generator in the form of a single 
unit, large enough and with the same speed, to match up with 
Mr. Hobart’s single unit three-phase machine. Let us not 
forget, however, that Mr. Hobart will owe us either a refutation 
or explanation of the low economy he applies to high economy, 
four-pole, 750-rev. per min. Curtis turbines. Throughout is 
paper in text and foot-notes we are reminded constantly that he 
is being liberal with the single-phase. A too great liberality might 
do a great injustice to the three-phase. Why not be just?Sy 
what it is, not less or more than it is. I might s y 
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showed, for instance, great liberality in choosing that 8000-kw. 
generator, as 240 tons of single-phase generator was a far too 
liberal supply. 

Now having shown the error in proposing the double generators, 
let us have a look at some of Mr. Hobart’s thoughts on generator 
design. It is evident that Mr. Hobart has had little to do with 
dampers—that is, field dampers. He tells us the loss in the 
dampers is just equal to the armature loss, and backs it up by 
quoting 13 kw. for the field damper of the single-phase generator 
and 13 kw. for the armature loss. Evidently Mr. Hobart has 
assumed that the damper has to neutralize the complete mag¬ 
netic flux due to the armature turns. If it did, even then its 
loss would not be what he has stated. He evidently does not 
appreciate that the armature field is made up of two components, 
each revolving in opposite directions and of equal value. One 
of them is in synchronism with the rotor and is therefore not 

•r 

acted upon by the damper. The other component revolving 
in the opposite direction to the rotor flux is compensated for by 
the damper. PI ere, therefore, Mr. Hobart’s figures are reduced to 
one half. Now let us go a step further: On account of the long 
armature connectors necessary to a two-pole winding, and the 
short connectors inherent to the squirrel cage wound damper, 
the proportion.again is cut in half due to the resistance of the 
damper being in that proportion to the armature, and so Mr. 
Hobart’s figures sink to 25 per cent of their value. 

Still in the domain of machine design, let us discuss fora mo¬ 
ment Mr. Plobart’s views on regulation. He says “Incidentally 
the three-phase unity power factor installations will have some 6 to 
8 per cent inherent regulation, whereas the inherent regulation 
of the single-phase 75 per cent power factor installation will be 
of the order of 15 per cent or worse, and will be thus so inferior 
as to require that some type of automatic regulators be provided. ” 

Can it be possible at this late stage of generator design Mr. 
Hobart is not awake to the fact that an inherently poor regula¬ 
tion in a machine, which compared kilowatt for kilowatt with 
another of equal weight and better regulation, gives the best 
account of itself when measured on the scales of efficiency. The 
6 per cent machine has no regulator, less kilowatt capacity and 
poor regulation. The 15 per cent machine has a regulator, more 
kilowatt capacity and perfect regulation. Thus the regulator 
pays for itself many times over. Besides this its inherent regu¬ 
lation is in marked economical contrast to the revolving mass 
of substation apparatus which the author recommends to 
buffet the short circuits of the line. 

In conclusion, let us compare Mr. Hobart’s hypothetical 
single-phase system with the actual single-phase system in opera¬ 
tion on the New Haven road. He gives the single phase aggregate 
annual efficiency as 81 per cent thus involving a loss of 19 per 
cent. _ The aggregate loss between the steam turbines and the 
electric locomotives on the largest single-phase road in operation 
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is 7 per cent; thus giving an efficiency of 93 per cent. Mr. 
Hobart's assumed losses are, therefore, 2\ times as great as the 
actual losses. Hence, there is nothing left but a choice between 
the theory propounded by the author in his paper and practise 
as we find it; which? 

Edgar Knowlton (by letter): In the first part of Mr. Hobart's 
paper is a comparison of the weights of the three-phase 8000-kw. 
generator at 1500 rev. per min. and a single-phase 8000-kw. 
generator at 750 rev. per min. I believe that the weights of 
these two generators will be more nearly represented by 100 and 
200 tons since this is the ratio of the three-phase ratings of the 
two machines and the reduction in speed will not greatly increase 
the weight of the single-phase machine. 

A single-phase 8000-kw. 1500-rev. per min. generator is a 
practicable machine but, as explained above, its weight, cost, 
and efficiency, would vary but little from that of the same 
capacity machine at 750 rev. per min. 

For the losses and efficiencies given a little further on I would 
be inclined to substitute the following: 


THREE-PHASE 8000-KW., 100 PER CENT POWER FACTOR., 1500 

REV. PER MIN. 


Armature PR loss. 

Field * K . 

Core loss. 

Windage loss. 

Total loss. 

Ef£. (Excluding bearing friction) 


25 kw. 

25 kw. 

115 kw. 

100 kw. 

280 kw. (3.25 per cent) 
96.75 per cent. 


THREE-PHASE 6000-KW., 80 PER CENT POWER FACTOR 


Armature PR loss. 

Field “ u . 

Core loss and windage (excluding bearing friction) 

Total loss. 

Eff. (excluding bearing friction).. 


25 kw. 

40 kw. 

215 kw. 

280 kw. (4.5 per cent) 
95.5 per cent. 


SINGLE-PHASE 4000-KW., 75 PER CENT POWER FACTOR, 1500 REV. 

PER MIN. 

Armature PR loss. 

Pole face winding I 2 R loss. 

Field PR loss. 

Core and windage loss (excluding bearing friction) 

Total loss—. 

Efficiency (excluding bearing friction).. 

A comparison of the estimated losses is given in the following 
table: 

Loss 

Estimate in Estimate as 

. the paper above 


2.6 per cent 3.25 per cent 

3.5 per cent 4.5 percent 

5.2 per cent 6.6 per cent 


Three-phase, 800 kw., 100 per cent power factor, 1500 

rev. per min.... 

Three-phase, 6000 kw., 75 per cent power factor, 1500 

rev. per min.. 

Single-phase, 4000 kw., 75 per cent power factor, 1500 

rev. per min..... 


17 kw. 

17 kw. 

33 kw. 

215 kw. 

282 kw. (6.6 per cent) 
93.4 per cent. 
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The differences in the weights and losses,_ however, do not 
affect Mr. Hobart’s conclusions as to the relative cost of the two 
systems. 

John B. Sparks (by letter): Mr. Hobart’s comparison between 
the cost of single-phase and three-phase current at the distant end 
of the transmission line is of considerable interest in view of the 
fact that both systems of generation and transmission are being 
adopted on the Continent for single-phase railways. While Mr. 
Hobart calculates single-phase current' to be 9 per cent more 
costly at this point, the additional cost in the three-phase case 
of the rotary machinery required to transform-to single-phase 
and the attendant losses practically balance this, so that there 
is little to choose between the two systems. In most cases indeed 
the all-single-phase proposition will be found strictly the most 
economical, but where the current may be used for power as well 
as for traction, generating and transmitting three-phase may 
be found most satisfactory. 

Mr. Hobart’s arguments as to the comparative size and cost 
of single-phase and three-phase generators are not very clear. 
A simple calculation shows that the three-phase rating of any 
machine is 1.73 times the single-phase rating (using two phases 
in series) on the basis of equal current density, or about 1.4 
times on the basis of equal armature copper losses. The actual 
figures, however, obtained from a well-known Continental firm 
for four generators ranging from 2500 to 10,000 kw. single-phase 
output show an average three-phase rating of 30 per cent 
greater than the single-phase rating (the full-load efficiencies 
are only about 0.5 per cent greater and the regulation full-load 
to no-load 3 per cent less in the case of three-phase working). 
Assuming unity power factor for the three-phase machine and 
0.75 power factor for the single-phase machine, the latter will 
weigh and cost, therefore, about 1.75 times as much as the 
three-phase machine of the same kilowatt output. It is not 
clear why Mr. Hobart has not taken the same transmission line 
pressures in the two cases; presumably the increased cost due 
to the higher single-phase pressure is covered by there being two 
instead of three insulators per pole. It would have been more 
economical to have taken a larger total copper section in the 
single-phase case. 

It would be interesting if Mr. Hobart would complete his 
synthesis of the cost of current per unit by including the distri¬ 
bution costs and losses and stating the cost per unit at the trains. 
Continuous current at 600 to 1200 volts costs, he concludes, only 
18 per cent more than single-phase current at from 6000 to 12,000 
volts. The cost of the distribution and* contact wire system in 
the latter case is very much greater than the cost of the distri¬ 
bution and third rail system for direct current working, and the 
cost per unit at the trains might consequently be even greater 
for single-phase current. In view, however, of the admitted 
higher cost of single-phase as compared with direct-current 
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equipments and the higher maintenance costs in the former case, 
any slight superiority of the single-phase system in the cost of 
current supplied to the trains is of little importance. 

xr T°^f (by letter): Incidentally the figures in Mr. 

tlobart s paper serve to show the advantage of the purchase of 
electricity for railway traction purposes wherever the railway 
.oad factor is low, and indeed other things being equal (which 
is seldom the case) it is a great advantage to a railway company 
to buy its electrical energy from a supply for general purposes, 
where ^ that energy is only one item tending to increase the 
diversity factor of the whole supply, and to pay for it, as it is 
used, out of revenue, rather than to be obliged to pay interest on 
capital invested in a generating station which may for many 

years be a burden on traffic returns out of all proportions to the 
receipts. 

Before dealing with the argument it may be of interest to 

refer to one or two points which in themselves do not affect the 
argument. 

(( Dealing with the table of substation machine load factor and 

all-year ” efficiency, the figures may be compared with those 
of a substation supplying continuous current for the Hammer¬ 
smith & City Railway forming a small item in London suburban 
electric railway service. The substation is equipped with La 
Cour motor converters and not with synchronous converters 
and the average power factor is never as much as 1 per cent 
below unity. The machines work in parallel with a battery 
whose input and output is controlled by automatic boosters. 
For 1911 the machine load factor was 63.9 per cent and the all- 
year efficiency 84.1 per cent including the battery and 86.6 
per cent excluding the battery. Turning to the next table, the 
two substations supplying this railway (with only ID miles of 
single track) for an annual output of 8,000,000 kw-hr. had a 
combined load factor of 60 per cent and cost 0.12 cents per 
kw-hr. for wages, oil and stores.' Surely the machine load factor 
as defined for substation performance, is the correct load factor 
to use for generating station as well as substation performance. 
The rated output is the continuous capacity of the station and 
the percentage of this obtained during the hours the machines 
actually run alone tells the station engineer if his plant is used 
in the most economical way. Skilful management can increase 
the machine load factor while the maximum-power load factor 
may remain nearly stationary. 

A small generating station belonging to the Great Western 
Railway, equipped with reciprocating engines, supplies the two 
substations, of which one has already been referred to, with 
three-phase current. It has an output of 10,000,000 kw-hr. for 
traction only, yet it may be interesting to give the figures cor¬ 
responding to note (9) of Mr. Hobart’s paper. During . 1911 
the average B.t.u. of the coal used was 11,900, i.e., the calorific 
value is 3.46 kw-hr. per lb. This for 100 per cent efficiency 
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between furnace and feeders corresponds to 0.288 lb. per kw-hr. 
but the actual thermal efficiency was 7.9 per cent. Comparing 
this generating station with that referred to in the note for the 
West Jersey & Seashore Railway the results for 1911 for coal of 
11,900 B.t.u. are as follows: 


Year 

Output, traction and lighting, 

Lb. of coal per kw-hr. 

Overall 


in million kw-hr. 

output 

efficiency 




per cent 

1911 

11.8 

3.65 

7.9 


Coming to the argument itself regarding the efficiency, from 
the steam turbine to the distribution system, of. three-phase 
continuous current supply as compared with single-phase supply, 
the actual advantage of one over the other depends wholly on 
the single-phase power factor assumed. Mr. Hobart has taken 
this average power factor at 0.75, and while any figure given 
must be accepted with caution (since in the United Kingdom 
charges are always based on kilowatt-hours so that kilowatt- 
ampere hours are not metered) I think for British railways 0.75 
may be unnecessarily low. There are only two single-phase 
railways in the United Kingdom, the Hey sham-Morecambe line 
of the Midland Railway and the South London Suburban lines 
of the London, Brighton & South Coast Railway. 

For the Heysham line, with an intermittent service of about 
twelve trains each way per day, average results are of no use 
since when no trains are running and the line is only charged 
there is a leading current. The tendency of this charging current 
is to raise the power factor, but the inductance of the line out¬ 
weighing its capacity, the general effect of the line when trains 
are running is to lower the power factor. On the official trial 
runs the power factor of the low tension energy during a set of 
tests giving maximum acceleration (closely corresponding to 
suburban running) was 87 per cent and during a set of non-stop 
runs between Morecambe and Heysham (with a large per¬ 
centage of coasting) the pow T er factor was 86 per cent. Both 
figures will be reduced at the generating station by the inductance 
of step-down transformers on the train and by the line, but 
these were not measured. On the Brighton Railway the power 
factor during trial runs works out as 80 per cent but the average 
power factor of the generating station has not been measured. 
From these two results, one during the test of a service on the 
Midland electrified system imitating suburban traffic and the 
other during the test of a typical London suburban service, it 
would seem that Mr. Hobart’s estimate of average power factor 
may^ be too low. The figure of 0.75 is to be accepted with 
caution and there is every probability that in some actual 
railways it is exceeded, while means for improving the power- 
factor of the whole supply are not beyond the power of the 
electrical engineer. • 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the paper is the general 
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conclusion, where the combined use of both three-phase- con¬ 
tinuous current and single-phase current are advocated to 
deal with different classes of traffic—a view first publicly ad- 
advanced as far as Mr. Hobart is concerned in his Royal Engi¬ 
neers’ lecture at Chatham in 1909. 

Mr. Aspinall’s statement made before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers and quoted by Mr. Hobart puts the matter 
very clearly, and it may be said that there are very few railways 
in Great Britain and Ireland possessing a suburban service of 
sufficient importance to warrant electrification, in which the 
stopping trains do not run over roads kept entirely separate from 
those used by the long distance traffic. If this is not the case for 
the whole of the suburban traffic it certainly is so in the 
majority of cases. For instance the London & North Western 
Railway has under consideration the electrification of some 80 
miles (single track) of suburban road. This is entirely distinct 
from its main line although the Euston and Watford electric 
line will run for many miles beside its main line. The system on 
which the company must electrify its suburban railways is 
settled for it by the fact that the rolling stock must run over 
sections already electrified on the third and fourth rail con¬ 
tinuous current system, but it is difficult to see what possible 
difference this could make to the use of any other system of 
electrification it may choose to use on its main line should the 
time ever come for it to be electrified. 

On the other hand there are English railways where the sub¬ 
urban system forms such a large portion of the whole system and 
is so intimately interwoven with the main line that two systems 
would be bad engineering. The Brighton Railway is such a case 
and it has chosen one system to suit all conditions. 

H. M. Hobart: The plan adopted by Mr. Murray, of carrying 
out the tabular comparison in his discussion, is of interest and I 
am of the opinion that, by suitably modifying and extending the 
conception, instructive results may be obtained. I propose to illus¬ 
trate by an example the method by which we may, in any given 
case, establish a comparison of the power required at the genera¬ 
ting stations for each of the two systems under discussion. 

A hypothetical railway’s rolling stock comprises the equiva¬ 
lent of 70 trains, each train consisting of five 60-seat passenger 
cars, or a total of 300 seats per train. 

Let the average service provide a schedule speed of 25 miles 
per hour, and let the average distance between stops be one mile. 
If the average duration of each stop is 20 seconds, then, since 
there will be 25 stops per hour, the average speed from start to 
stop will be • 


3600 

3600—25X 20 


X 25.0 = 29.0 miles per hour. 


For good rolling stock operated over a well-constructed 
straight and level track, the energy required at the axles may be 
estimated from the formula 
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v 

*S 2 

Watt-hours per ton-mile = 0.074 X -jj 


where S = average speed from start to stop, in miles per hour 
( - 29.0) 

* D — average distance between stops in miles ( =1.00) 

Thus we have: 


29 2 

Energy required at axles ~ 0.074 = 62 watt-hr. per ton 

mile. 

For such a service the overall efficiency of the electrical equip¬ 
ment on the train will be about 70 per cent, irrespective of 
whether continuous-electricity apparatus or single-phase appara¬ 
tus is employed. Consequently the input to the train will be 

62 

0 ^q = 89 watt-hr. per ton mile. 


This value corresponds to the condition of test runs made 
with well-designed and well-constructed rolling stock over well- 
built straight and level track in calm weather. The conditions 
of actual practice may be assumed, in this hypothetical case, to 
increase the consumption of the train up to the gross average of 
115 watt-hr. per ton mile and this value may be considered as 
being sufficiently liberal to allow for non-productive train move¬ 
ments. By methods 1 known to be correct, it can be estimated 
that the weight of such a 300-seat train will be: 

210 American tons when the motive power is supplied by 
continuous-current train equipment. 

270 American tons when the motive power is supplied by 
single-phase train equipment. 

Consequently for the consumption per train we have 

210 X 0.115 = 24.2 kyr-hr. per train mile for the trains 
equipped with continuous-current apparatus and 
270 X 0.115 = 31.0 kw-hr. per train mile for the trains 
equipped with single-phase apparatus. 

Let the requirements of the service be such as to call for 50,000 
miles per train per annum for each of the 70 trains. Then the 
total annual consumption at the trains amounts to 

70 X 50,000 X 24.2 = 85,000,000 kw-hr. for the continuous cur¬ 
rent trains and 

70 X 50,000 X 31.0 = 108,000,000. kw-hr. for the single-phase 
trains. 

.We may throw these results into a tabulated form similar to 
that preferred by Mr. Murray and may complete the calcula- 
tions in the way he has outlined. This is done herewith. _ 

^These methods are explained in the author’s treatise entitled “ Elec¬ 
tric Trains ” and were employed and discussed at the July 1910 meet- 
ign of the Institution of JVTechanical Engineers in London. Consider¬ 
ations of space render it inexpedient to set forth here the steps in the 
estimation of these train weights. 
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Three-phase, synchronous substation sys- Single-phase system without transform- 
tem. ers except on train 

(Generator pressure = 11,000 volts) (Gen. pressure « 11,000, volts) 


Kw-hr. per 
annum 


59,500,000 

85,000,000 

88,500,000 

97,200,000 

102 , 000,000 

105,000,000 


Per cent 
efficiency 



70.0 

96.0 

91.0 

95.5 

97.4 


Items 


Drivers 
Train equipments 
Circuits from substations 
Substations 
High-pressure line 
Generators 


Per cent 
efficiency 



70.0 


89.4 

94.8 


Kw-hr. per 
annum 


75,500,000 

108,000,000 


121 , 000,000 

127,500,000 


c . 127,500,000 

kmce io 5 QQQ 0 Q 0 “ 1*21 we see that for the single-phase system 

21 per cent more energy is required to be provided annually by 
the steam turbines in the generating station. 

Thus for supplying the needs of the stipulated passenger service, 
21 per cent more energy must be delivered annually from the 
power house turbines when the single-phase system is employed 
than when the three-phase system with synchronous substations 
is employed. 

I am aware that the percentage at which I have arrived applies 
exclusively to the particular assumptions and service relating to 
the hypothetical case which I have studied. For a more sparse 
passenger service with greater average distance between stops, and 
for freight service the results will be less unfavorable to the single¬ 
phase system, but there is a big margin to be overcome before 
the 21 -per cent, greater amount of energy required by the single¬ 
phase system is wiped out. I have not dealt with the far greater 
capital outlay required for single-phase rolling stock, as Mr. Mur¬ 
ray does not mention the question of the relative capital costs of 
rolling stock for the two systems. Mr. Murray is wrong in employ¬ 
ing efficiency as a criterion of merit. It is necessary to also con¬ 
sider the capital outlay by which that efficiency has been at¬ 
tained. Mr. Murray gives the efficiency of the high pressure 
line on the New Haven road as being 97 per cent. Obviously 
by trebling the outlay for line copper he could increase this ef¬ 
ficiency to 99 per cent. But it would not be true economy to do 
so. The highest economy might correspond to half as much line 
copper, even though the efficiency is thereby decreased to 94 
per cent. Presumably 97 per cent was the right value to adopt for 
the case^ he had in hand but it has no bearing whatsoever on the 
appropriateness or otherwise, of the line efficiencies adopted in my 
estimates. 

In the above tabulated comparison I have left out the step-up 
transformers, to bring the comparison into conformity with Mr. 
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- Murray's preferences, but it is obvious that this policy will,, on 
extensive systems, mean resorting to several smaller genera- 
ing stations instead of a very few large ones, thus involving 
lower load factors and also requiring the location of the genera¬ 
ting stations at other than the most favorable sites and thus de¬ 
creasing their commercial economy. I have taken the three- 
phase transmission line’s efficiency at 95.5 per cent, the value 
taken in my paper, but instead of taking the single-phase line at 
the efficiency of 92.0 per cent which corresponds to a 15 per cent 
higher transmission pressure as explained in foot-note 10 of my 
paper, I have reduced it to 89.4 per cent the value which, as I ex¬ 
plain in that foot-note, corresponds to the same outlay for copper 
as for the three-phase line and the same generator pressure of 
11,000 volts. This change is also necessitated by Mr. Murray’s 
preferences for eliminating step-up transformers. 

Mr. Murray may take exception to my plan of basing my calcu¬ 
lations upon the requirements of a single class of passenger service, 
but I would ask him to observe that corresponding calculations 
can be made for any other class of train service and that the case 
I have taken represents an exceedingly important one. I frankly 
admit that for a sparse long distance passenger service with in¬ 
frequent stops, and for freight service, the case will not be so 
desperate a one for the single-phase system. For such a system 
as the New Haven, where several classes of rolling stock will be 
operated electrically, each class can be analyzed in accordance 
with the plan I have illustrated, and the aggregate taken for the 
road’s entire equipment. For cases where the single-phase sys¬ 
tem shows up to be the most economical when both capital and 
operating costs are taken into consideration, that system should 
obviously be the one put forward. My own personal opinion is, 
however, that such cases will be rare. I have stated in the paper 
that I am of the opinion that engineers have greatly magnified 
any difficulties associated with the use of both systems, each 
dealing with its appropriate class of rolling stock. This is also, 
as stated in my paper, the view of Mr. J. A. F. Aspinall, general 
manager of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, and, also 
as we find in this discussion, a close approximation to the view 
of Mr. Roger T. Smith, chief electrical engineer of the Great 
Western Railway. Both of these gentlemen have been respon¬ 
sible. for many years for extensive electrified sections of main¬ 
line railway and each dissents strongly from the view that there 
is usually any need for using other than the most appropriate 
system for each class of traffic. 

As regards the rest of Mr. Murray’s criticisms of my paper— 
they are chiefly directed to suggesting that I have painted 
too lund a picture of the conditions in three-phase gener¬ 
ators when ^ employed for providing a supply of single¬ 
phase electricity direct to railways without the interposition 
of substation machinery. My answer is to quote from the 
1911 A.I.E.E. Transactions, Vol. XXX, p. 1511, Mr. B. G. 
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Lamme’s description of the single-phase generators as finally 
modified to withstand the conditions of operation on Mr. Mur¬ 
ray’s road. 

Mr. Lamme states: 

“ There is one feature in connection with the generating plant which 
has not had its full significance brought out before. I refer to the use of 
11,000-volt machines with one terminal grounded. These generators 
have three-phase armature windings of the star type with one of the three 
terminals permanently grounded. Two of the legs of the star are used for 
the single-phase circuit, while the third leg is used in connection with cer¬ 
tain three-phase work. Across the railway phase the potential is regu¬ 
lated for 11,000 volts normal, by means of an automatic regulator in con- 
• nection with the fields of the generator. The third leg give's a little higher 
voltage normally, due to the small load which it carries at present. In 
consequence, its voltage is usually somewhere between 11,000 and 12,000 
volts. Assuming this at 11,000 volts, then in these machines we have an 
equivalent, as far as insulation stresses go, of a three-phase generator with 
grounded neutral with 11,000 volts between the neutral and the terminals. 
This therefore is practically the equivalent of a 19,000 -volt three-phase gen¬ 
erator with the neutral grounded. It is more than this, as it is the equiva¬ 
lent of a 19,000-volt machine with the neutral grounded and with the ter¬ 
minals tied directly to 100 miles of 11 , 000 -^ 0/2 overhead system without the 
interposition of transformers. This is a very abnormal condition compared 
with anything that is being done in this country at present. 16,500 volts 
is the highest generator now used on a large scale, as far as I know. But 
here we are actually running under conditions corresponding to 19,000 
volts with the hardest kind of service and with an overhead line without 
transformers which is going to be extended to about 500 miles. Under 
these conditions the generating plant has made an extremely good record, 
as indicated by Mr. Murray in his table of delays due to power house. I 
may say that for about two years, or possibly more, there has been practi¬ 
cally no trouble as far as the generators are concerned; that is, any trouble 
which would shut down the system. There has been one breakdown in one 
machine, but a careful examination of this one case developed no cause 
for the breakdown other than a damage to the insulation in originally put¬ 
ting the coil on the machine. There were no signs of deterioration of the 
insulation, and the insulating materials on the damaged coil appeared to be 
as sound and flexible as when first put on. So here we are running ma¬ 
chines at the equivalent of 19,000 volts on a three-phase system , and during 
two years there has been continuous service. This is a most excellent 
record. If we compare this with a late practice, now being advocated 
here and there, of winding large turbo generators for low voltage, such as 
2200 volts, and then stepping ufl to voltages, even as low as 6600 volts, 
we can see what a wonderful thing this New Haven operation is. In some 
cases at the present time, 11,000 volts, or even 6600 volts on the generator 
is being condemned as bad practice because of dangers from line voltage, 
surges, lightning and such things, but in this New Haven plant there are 
100 miles of overhead system under conditions where it is exposed to surges 
of the worst sort.” 

In the above extract Mr. Lamme portrays far more vividly 
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than I have done in my paper, various features in which, single¬ 
phase generators supplying electricity direct to the trains are 
more elaborate, heavy and expensive than three-phase genera¬ 
tors supplying substations, I stand by my figure of 240 tons 
for the weight of the 8000 kw., 75 per cent power factor, 25-cycle, 
single-phase generators. I am aware of instances in England 
and America where much lighter single-phase generators have 
been installed for railway work. I am also aware that they have 
been utter failures. 

Mr. Roger T. Smith gives us the advantage of some carefully 
prepared results from his own experience. His data for the over¬ 
all efficiencies of substations and for the outlay for wages, oil and 
stores per kw-hr. are not quite so favorable as those in my paper, 
but it must be noted that I have dealt with large units. It had 
been my hope that my paper would serve to bring forth in the 
discussion a large amount of specific data from the experience of 
other engineers, such data, for instance, as this which Mr. Roger 
Smith has contributed, as also the data contributed by Mr. Knowl- 
ton and Mr. W. C. Smith. It is a most laborious task to derive 
such data for concrete cases, and engineers are tempted to base 
their conclusions on abstract reasoning. Sooner or later, however, 
recourse must always be had to rigorous quantitative comparisons 
of the commercial economies attainable by the alternative methods 
by which the desired results may be reached. Often this is not 
done till after large sums have been expended on the wrong sys¬ 
tem but it might just as well be done in the first instance. Great 
economies would thereby be effected and electrification propo¬ 
sitions would command more respect from the railways. 

Mr. Sparks and several other contributors to the discussion 
have expressed the opinion that the comparisons should have 
extended from the generating station to the train and should not 
have stopped short at the substations. I have briefly met this 
criticism in the section of my reply which dealt with Mr. Murray’s 
remarks. I have dealt very thoroughly with the rolling stock 
end of the comparison in various contributions to British engi¬ 
neering societies and on these occasions, the chief criticism has 
been that I appeared not to realize that the grave disadvantages 
of single-phase, rolling stock were far more than offset by the 
advantages of single-phase methods in all other* parts of a railway 
electrification system. The results arrived at in the present 
paper show that the disabilities of single-phase methods extend 
right through the system, from and including the generators in 
the station, to and including the motors on the train. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF HIGH-VOLTAGE 

TRANSMISSIONS 


BY CHARLES P. STEINMETZ 


For a considerable time the voltage of long distance transmis¬ 
sions was limited by the line insulator. Until a few years ago, 
the transmission line insulator was the same pin type as used in 
telegraph and telephone lines, differing only by its larger size, 
by the replacement of glass by porcelain, and by the addition 
of a few more petticoats, but no radical change had occurred, until 
the limit of this type was reached at 30,000 to 40,000 volts— 
with a few 60,000-volt lines of questionable reliability. 

The development of the suspension type of insulator practi¬ 
cally removed this limitation. By breaking up the potential dif¬ 
ference in a series of successive steps of moderate voltage, by the 
use of a series of insulating disks between line and ground, it 
became possible to insulate lines for voltages of 100,000 to 200,000 
with a margin of safety greater than that of most of the 40,000- 
volt lines of old. In such steel tower lines with suspension insu¬ 
lators, even direct lightning strokes may sometimes reach the 
line without destroying its insulation, and the problem of line 
insulation thus appeared solved. 

However, at extremely high voltages, even the suspension type 
of, insulator must finally find its limitation due to the unequal 
voltage distribution between the successive insulating disks. 
With a number of equal insulating disks sharing the voltage be¬ 
tween line and ground, the potential difference across the insu¬ 
lators nearest the line is higher, and the potential difference across 
the insulators nearest the ground is lower, than the average po¬ 
tential difference per insulator, the more so, the greater the num¬ 
ber of insulator disks. Thus the flash-over voltage of a string of 
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n insulator disks is not n times that of one disk, but less, and 
the more so, the greater n. Finally a point is reached where a 
further increase of the number of insulator disks does not further 
increase the flash-over voltage. The reason for this is that the 
potential difference across each insulator disk is proportional to 
the current which passes the insulator (as capacity current or 
displacement current, and as dielectric energy and leakage cur¬ 
rent—the latter negligible except in wet weather). Each in¬ 
sulator disk, however, carries its own capacity current plus all 
the capacity currents against ground of the conductors joining the 
insulator disks, between the insulator disk under consideration, 
and the ground, at their respective fractional voltage. Thus 
the insulator disk nearest ground carries only its own capacity 
current while that nearest the line carries its own capacity cur¬ 
rent plus the capacity currents against ground of the entire string 
of insulators, hence the latter carries a larger current, and thereby 
absorbs a larger potential difference. The string of insulators 
represents a circuit containing distributed series capacity—-the 
capacity between the two sides of each insulator disk,— and dis¬ 
tributed shunt capacity—the capacity of the connection between 
the disks, against ground. The general equations of such a cir¬ 
cuit of distributed shunt and series capacity, applied to the 
multigap lightning arrester, have been given in the Transac¬ 
tions. 

This effect is the more marked, the higher the frequency, and 
may lead to the puncture of insulators at transient voltages below 
the normal circuit voltage. 

From this it appears that the use of a large number of s mall 
insulator disks is uneconomical at very high voltages, and a 
few large disks of high disruptive strength preferable. 

To extend the insulating possibilities of the suspension insula¬ 
tor type far beyond the voltages now contemplated, therefore 
requires a grading of the insulator disks in their capacity, so that 
the disk neaiest the line has the highest, that nearest the ground 
the lowest capacity, or the addition of capacity at the surface 
of the insulator disks, in proportion to their distance from the 
ground. The capacities of the successive insulators of a series 
should be proportioned so that the product of the capacity and 
the total displacement current (against ground and across insula¬ 
tor) of each insulator disk is proportional to its disruptive 
strength. 

However, this "multigap effect ’’ of the suspension insulator 
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type becomes of serious moment only at voltages beyond those 
contemplated at present. 

More serious at present is, that we have reached transmission 
voltages at which the air begins to fail as insulator, and direct 
escape of electric energy into the air begins, as corona. 

This is at present the most serious limitation of transmission 
voltages. This led to the study of the law of corona, and the 
investigation is still being continued. The voltage at which a 
serious loss of power by corona begins depends on the size of 
conductor, the conductor spacing and the air density. 1 In pro¬ 
posed high-voltage transmission lines—above 80,000 volts—an 
investigation of the line conditions regarding probable corona loss 
becomes necessary. By the use of large aluminum conductors, 
possibly even with separate tower lines for each phase—to get 
very great distance between the phase - conductors—we may be 
able to reach a quarter million volts as transmission voltage, and 
possibly still higher voltages by special designs of the line con¬ 
ductor, of which various forms have been proposed. 

With the development of the grounded steel tower line con¬ 
struction with suspension insulators of high disruptive strength, 
with the grounded overhead wires protecting the line against the 
entrance of severe lightning disturbances, and the aluminum cell 
lightning arrester protecting the-stations, atmospheric lightning 
has practically ceased to be a formidable enemy of long distance 
transmission; practically complete protection against atmos¬ 
pheric lightning can be afforded, and where lightning disturbances 
damage the transmission line, the ultimate cause is usually 
either faulty or cheap line construction—usually the latter. 

Protection against atmospheric lightning thus can not be con¬ 
sidered any more as an engineering problem, but is rather an 
economic question as to how far the value of the protected ap¬ 
paratus, and of the continuity of service, warrants the cost of 
lightning protective apparatus. 

At the lower transmission voltages used before the develop¬ 
ment of the suspension insulator, the line was the weakest link of 
the transmission system, but it was believed that transformers 
could be built of any size and for any voltage. 

At 100,000 volts and over a phenomenon makes itself felt, 
especially in large transformers, which is negligible at lower volt¬ 
age: the distributed capacity of the high-voltage transformer 
winding. 

1. F. W. Peek, Jr., The Law of Coroha and the Dielectric Strength of 
Air. Transactions A. I. E. E., 1911, XXX, III, p. 1890. 
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At lower voltages, the transformer capacity is negligible, and 
the transformer thus an inductive apparatus, and as such imper¬ 
vious to all high-frequency disturbances, such as traveling waves, 
impulses, stationary oscillations, etc. High-frequency currents 
can not enter the transformer, but produce high voltage between 
the end turns, protection against which is given by the high in¬ 
sulation of the end turns of the transformer, which has been 
used now for some years. Or the high-frequency disturbance, 
originating in the line, is entirely kept away from the transformer 
by the interposition of an inductance—a choke coil between 
line and transformer. 

At very high voltage the electrostatic capacity of the trans¬ 
former becomes appreciable, and the high-potential coil of the 
transformer then represents a circuit containing distributed 
capacity, inductance, resistance and conductance, just as a trans¬ 
mission line. 

The high-potential coil of a transformer differs materially 
from the transmission line in its constants. In the transformer 
the inductance is much higher, the capacity lower, than in the 
transmission line; the resistance is lower, and the conductance 
low, though not negligible: it represents the energy component 
of the capacity current, and is due to the dielectric losses in the 
insulating material of the transformer. 

The results of this difference in the constants is, that trans¬ 
former oscillations are higher in voltage and lower in current, 
and of lesser attenuation, that is, die out at a slower rate, than 
line oscillations, and cumulative oscillations—that is, oscillations 
of increasing amplitude—are more liable to occur in transformers 
than in transmission lines. 2 

The high-voltage transformer thus must be considered as a 
circuit, capable of oscillating, just as a transmission line. That 
is, high-frequency oscillations may originate in the high-potential 
coil of the transformer, or oscillations originating in the transmis¬ 
sion line may enter the transformer, and then, in passing over 
the transition point from line to transformer, increase in voltage 
while decreasing in current, by the transformation ratio of the 
transition point, as discussed in previous papers. 

The danger to which a transformer is exposed by high-fre- 
quency disturbances from the transmission line, then, is not limited 

2. Oscillographic reproduction of such cumulative transformer oscil¬ 
lation I have given in “ Electric Discharges, Waves and Impulses,” 
page 99. 
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to the end turns only, but damage may be done anywhere inside 
of the transformer, wherever a wave crest forms—which depends 
on the frequency of the disturbance—and such destruction of 
an inside transformer coil by outside disturbances is not infre¬ 
quent. 

Inductance interposed between line and transformer then be¬ 
comes a source of danger; while it keeps line disturbances out 
of the transformer, it also reflects disturbances which originate 
in the transformer, back into it, and thereby increases their volt¬ 
age and their destructiveness. It thus becomes necessary to 
add to the inductance (the choke coil) a device which bypasses 
disturbances which come from the transformer, but does not 
allow line disturbances to pass into the transformer. 

This leads into the field of protection against the phenomena 
of high-frequency disturbances, which now are the most serious, 
since, in the aluminum cell, a practically complete protection 
against transient high voltage has been developed, and which, 
with the increasing size of electric systems, are a constantly 
increasing source of danger, to high-voltage overhead transmis¬ 
sion systems as well as underground cable systems. 

In high-voltage long distance transmission lines of 150 miles 
or more, the capacity current of the line becomes considerable, 
and may, especially in 60-cycle systems, reach values higher than 
the full load current. Even then, however, the capacity current 
is not as serious as may be expected, and its main objection is, 
that it uses up generator capacity, that is, loads the generators 
with current which represents no power. Since it is due to shunted 
capacity, it may be compensated for by shunted inductance, 
that is, by connecting reactive coils of sufficient size permanently 
between the lines. This has frequently been proposed, and oc¬ 
casionally done. 

< ^ ar more serious is the impairment of voltage regulation, in¬ 
cident to very long transmission lines. Assuming constant volt¬ 
age at the generator terminals, the voltage at the receiving end 
of the line varies considerably between no load and full load— 
especially inductive load. Shunted reactance does not eliminate 
this, but while it reduces the no-load voltage by compensating 
for the capacity current and so eliminating the voltage rise due 
to this leading current, it lowers the full load voltage and so leaves 
practically the same voltage drop between no load and full load. 

A line of quarter wave length—800 miles with 60 cycles, 1900 
miles with 25 cycles—transforms from constant potential to con- 
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stant current. Hence, with constant voltage at the generator 
end, the voltage at the receiving end would rise to infinity at no 
load—that is, in practise, would be limited only by the resistance 
drop of the capacity current—and voltage regulation thus would 
be absent. Long before this condition is reached, voltage reg¬ 
ulation is materially impaired. This phenomenon is most seri¬ 
ous in the case of a short circuit on a system fed by the trans¬ 
mission, when the circuit breakers at the end of. the line open; in 
this case the load suddenly changes from overload to no-load; the 
turbines, relieved of their load, momentarily speed up and in¬ 
crease the generator voltage; the capacity current of the line re¬ 
acting to magnetize the generator field still further increases 
the generator voltage, and as at constant generator voltage’ the 
change from full load to no load would cause a considerable 
voltage rise, with the increase of the generator voltage, this volt¬ 
age rise at the receiving end of the line may reach 50 to 75 per cent 
and more. This excess voltage is not a transient voltage, but is 
dynamic, and thus can not be discharged by any protective de¬ 
vice of necessarily limited energy discharge capacity, but can 
only be lowered by consuming power or lagging current, and even 
aluminum cells in this case, if not instantly relieved, are de¬ 
stroyed. 

The most effective way of protecting against this sudden rise of 
dynamic voltage when the circuit breakers at the receiving end 
of the line open seems to be, not to open the circuit entirely, but 
arranging it so that an inductive load is thrown into circuit by 
the opening of the circuit breakers, sufficient to keep the voltage 
down. Various ways exist of accomplishing this result. 

The long debated question, whether grounded Y or isolated 
A connection is preferable in high-voltage long distance trans¬ 
mission lines, seems to approach settlement in favor of isolated A. 
The isolated A has the advantage that a ground on one of the lines 
as a broken insulator, etc., does not cause a short circuit, and so 
permits continuing the operation of the system, thus giving 
greater reliability of service. However, if the ground is an arcing 
ground as is usually the case—it produces a continuous high- 
frequency disturbance, and this is liable to destroy apparatus, 
often very rapidly. As a result, this advantage of the isolated 
A could usually not be realized, but it was a question between a 
short circuit and shut down—with grounded Y—or the possibility 
(or probability) of damage to apparatus and thus finally also a 
shut down, by the arcing ground in the isolated A. With the 
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development of protective devices which immediately eliminate 
an arcing ground by converting it into a permanent ground 3 
this objection to the isolated A connection was eliminated. 

A problem of long distance transmission, which requires so¬ 
lution, is the control of branch circuits. Very often it may be 
desirable to supply a moderate amount of power from a high- 
voltage transmission line by a branch line of moderate length, 
and a considerable total load may be secured by such local supply 
from a transmission line. However, if the branch lines are con¬ 
nected directly to the main line, any accident in a branch line 
involves the entire transmission system, and the branch lines 
must be constructed with the same high insulation strength, and 
the same protective devices and controlling devices as the main 
line. This is economically not feasible with smaller demands of 
power. Equally uneconomical is the installation of a transformer 
substation at the branching point, for the operation of the 
branch line at lower voltage. This makes it desirable to develop 
some power limiting or localizing device at the branching point, 
such as would not interfere with the supply of the power demanded 
in the branch circuit, but would localize this circuit so that an acci¬ 
dent, as a short circuit or ground on the branch line, would not 
seriously‘affect the main transmission system, and thereby would 
permit a cheaper construction of the branch line, more in corres¬ 
pondence with the smaller amount of power supplied by it. For- 
this purpose a suitable form of power limiting reactance would be 
used. 

3. .See paper by Prof. E. E. P. Creighton: Protection of Electrical 
Transmission Lines, Transactions A. I. E. E., 1911, XXX, I, p. 257. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PROTECTIVE RELAYS 


BY E. M. HEWLETT 


The object of this paper is to describe the general character¬ 
istics of protective relays necessary for the automatic and selec¬ 
tive action of circuit-breaking and switching devices connected 
to electrical distributing systems. It is not my purpose to dis- 
cugs or advocate any specific type or make of relay, but rather 
to bring before you the necessary characteristics and present 
a few recommendations for your consideration in selecting the 
proper type of relay for any particular service. 

The successful operation and control of electrical distributing 
systems, which are becoming more complicated each year, to¬ 
gether with the rapid increase in the application of electrical 
power, present engineering problems in the design of proper pro¬ 
tective apparatus which demand and deserve the most careful 
attention of designing engineers. In these days when so much 
depends on the continuity of electrical service, our protective 
apparatus must be designed with this consideration in viewi 
otherwise the service will be continually interrupted. The oil 
circuit breaker, the protective element of the distributing sys¬ 
tem, should be permitted to lag sufficiently so that the short-cir¬ 
cuit current of the generator will reach a value which can be 
economically opened by the protective apparatus; consequently 
a relay having selective actionis necessary. On the other hand, 
the time limit relay should hav4 a characteristic which will present 
such a rush of current as would result in the destruction of the 
cable and busbar compartments. Variation in time in the op¬ 
eration of a circuit breaker is sufficient in some cases to determine 
the particular switch which will be disconnected independent of the 
action of the relay, consequently we should not endeavor to set 
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the relays closer together than one-half second. Fig. 1 indicates 
a relay characteristic which seems to meet these conditions. 

I wish to suggest the desirability of separately considering the 
various conditions to be met by a relay and then selecting the 
relay with the most suitable characteristics. We must not 
think that any one relay will satisfactorily comply with all 
operating conditions. 

With the great amount of power being concentrated in such 
systems as the Commonwealth Edison Co. of Chicago it becomes 
advisable to sectionalize the buses with current-limiting react¬ 
ances, or even introduce external current-limiting reactances in 
each separate generator, in order to limit the amount of short- 
circuit current which may flow into a fault. The action of the 



relays will be somewhat slower, inasmuch as the current flow 
will be considerably less, thereby giving selective action. 

Considering first the generating station, it being of the utmost 
importance to keep the generators in service, as the possibility 
of trouble between the generators and buses is rather remote, 
the switches may be non-automatic or equipped with definite 
time limit relays having the characteristics shown in Fig. 2. 
This type of relay should have approximately a straight line 
characteristic. It should be arranged to trip the generator 
switch as a last resort, after the automatic switches more remote 
from the generators have failed to isolate the trouble. It is 
often desirable to have an indication of current reversal in the 
generator circuits without automatically tripping the generator 
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switches. To meet these conditions a reverse-current time limit 
relay is required which will operate on small current reversal 
without indicating direct overloads of short duration. The 
characteristics of such a relay are shown in Fig. 3 

Power transformers developing internal short-circuits in a 
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group of two or more operated in parallel, may be selectively 
disconnected from the circuit by an instantaneous relay suffi¬ 
ciently sensitive to operate on a small current reversal, in order 
to minimize damage. 

Distributing feeders from central station buses are often run 
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several in parallel, each as a small,transmission line, that is, each 
feeder connecting several small distributing stations in series 
(Diagram No. 1). This makes a set of conditions difficult to 
meet with a single relay as the feeders from the main bus must 
be cut out selectively and also the different sections in series 
must be selectively cut out, isolating the section and feeder in 
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which trouble occurs. The operating characteristics of the 
inverse time overload relay required to meet these conditions 
and give satisfactory results must approximate those shown by 
Figs. 4, 5, and 6. It should be noted that Fig. 4 indicates the 
selective action which may be obtained from relays set at approx- 
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Fig. 4—Inverse Time Limit Selective Relay 
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imately twice normal load and.operated at this load. Fig. 5 
shows the action of a relay set at twice normal load and operated 
at three times normal load. Fig. 6 shows the action of a relay 
set at twice normal load and operated - at live times normal load. 
In general the conditions under which the relays are required 
to operate require characteristics as shown by Figs. 5 and 6, 
therefore the first parts of the curves, as shown by Fig 4, are 
of minor importance, except to assist in setting the relay. 

The general practise of running two transmission lines in 
parallel, either of which will carry the entire load under emer¬ 
gency conditions, calls for a relay to cut out automatically 



Fig. 6—Inverse Time Limit Selective Relay 


the faulty line or section of line without interrupting service. 
This operating condition cannot be met by the ordinary time 
limit relay. 

The relay giving curves Figs. 4, 5 and 6 will operate on 
unbalanced overload, but owing to the current being practically 
the same in each line when subject to short circuit, the time 
limit relays alone could not be depended on to act selectively. 
Consequently it is advisable to install an instantaneous differ¬ 
ential balance relay in the incoming line of each substation in the 
series. This relay should be arranged to open the line in which 
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a reversal of current occurs and at the same time lock the relay 
in the other line, preventing its operating due to overload. 
The fault being instantly cut out at the incoming line end of 
the system, the outgoing lines from main and substation, which 
should be equipped with inverse time limit relays, will then act 
selectively to cut out the defective line. 



Diagram No. 2 


Transmission systems are often extended to include territory 
not included in the original scheme for development. This 
often gives rise to peculiar operating conditions requiring special 
relay application to obtain satisfactory selective action. For 
instance, Diagram No. 2 shows a two-line transmission system 
to which a branch line (at the right) and a tie line from substation 
A to substation B were added. The single line being intended to 
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nrovide as good service at A as at B, no special attention is 
Lea to the subject of selective action. The two-lme system 
Siould get satisfactory automatic selection by using inverse time 
limit relays at the outgoing line end and instantaneous balance 
reverse current at the incoming line end as previously described. 
The additional side line, however, requires a relay equipment 



Diagram No. 3 


similar to the bucking transformer and pilot wire scheme much 
used in Europe. 

As the current in the tie line between A and B may flow in 
either direction, and as in case of trouble between A and B, the 
A and B switches in this line should open without interruption 
of the two main lines or line from main station to A, an instan¬ 
taneous relay, operating on underload or current flow in both 
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directions, is required, with the contacts so arranged that the 
switches can be closed immediately after tripping. The same 
equipment may be used for the line from main station to A. 
It will operate selectively on the single line, cutting out line 
trouble between the main station and A, or A and B, without 
interruption of service. 

The addition of lines to A , makes it possible to run with one 
of the lines from main station to B cut out, and still have two 
parallel transmission lines, and to do this, it is necessary to 
change the incoming line balance relays at B to time limit relays, 
so that each of these two lines must be protected as before. 
In case only one of them is in circuit, it must be protected 
and capable of being cut out at both ends; consequently, the 
balance relay must act selectively when both lines are in, and 
as overload when only one is used. The time feature is neces¬ 
sary to enable the instantaneous relays to cut out either section 
of the lines to A in case of trouble on them, without interrupting 
service from main station to B. 

The practise of some large central stations is to run separate 
feeders for each customer's load. This makes a very simple and 
desirable operating arrangement, the advantages of which no 
doubt more than offset the saving by using one feeder for several 
customers. 

In order to keep the installation cost low, it is the practise 
to install an oil switch at the main or distributing station end 
capable of opening the line under short-circuit conditions and a 
switch of much less rupturing capacity at the service end. 
The latter is arranged to open under operating overloads, but is 
locked for all loads above the capacity of this switch. 

To obtain automatic operation for this equipment, an instan¬ 
taneous or inverse time relay (Figs. 4, 5, 6) set for heavy loads is 
required for the main station switch, and a similar time limit 
relay set for low overloads and an instantaneous relay set for 
heavy loads for the service switch. The instantaneous relav 

<p* 

renders inactive the substation time limit relay for all loads 
above the capacity of the substation switch, which causes the 
main station switch to cut out the entire feeder. 

I believe that this represents the most practical way to develop 
service lines from central distributing stations, as it allows of 
using lower cost substation switching equipment, and gives 
minimum interruption of service without the necessity of relay 
refinement required by some of the methods of development 
previously described. 
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The protection of apparatus, such as induction motors, which 
would be injured by sudden return of power, after failure, re¬ 
quires underload or low-voltage relays which will instantly dis¬ 
connect the machine as soon as load current or voltage drops 

below say 50 per cent of normal. 

Another class of apparatus, in elevator service, makes advis¬ 
able a relay which will operate instantly on a mechanical reversal 
of phase at comparatively low current value. 

The problems here presented are general and cover practically 
all of the operating characteristics required of relays commonly 
found for automatic protection of power systems. They are, 
however,' actual, and I have attempted to bring them out in de¬ 
tail sufficiently to impress you with the importance of giving 
most careful engineering consideration to systems now installed, 
•and to new developments and extensions, with reference to 
automatic protection, selective action, continuity of service and 
the consequent relay equipment involved. 
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Discussion on “ Some Problems of High-Voltage Trans¬ 
missions ” (Steinmetz) and “ Characteristics of Pro¬ 
active Relays” (Hewlett). New York, March 8, 
1912. \ 

David B. Rushmore: I want to say a few words about some 
of the new things in power transmission. President Dunn 
mentioned the waterpower part of it—water is often spoken of 
as white coal” We are now coming to a situation of “ black 
water, that is, we are going beyond the development of water- 
powers for power transmission, and one of the installations under 
consideration, which is just being put in, is one of the most inter- 

eSt i n |5- P^ ase ? P reserL t power transmission. The Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company, the oldest of the anthracite companies 
m the Pennsylvania field, is just in the process of installing the first 
steam station in the East for purely power transmission pur- 
poses. They are going to be within easy transmission distance 
of both New York and Philadelphia, and ultimately will have a 
steam turbine plant of 120,000 kw., as their plans are at present. 
In. future they may exceed that capacity. Their plans are to 
transmit power, for local distribution largely, for cement mills at 
first, and also, presumably, for the lighting of the towns through 
which they will pass, and possibly reaching into New York or 
Philadelphia, or both. 

. There is now in process of construction on the Mississippi 
river at Keokuk, Iowa, a 400,000-h.p. plant to develop the 
water power and naturally to reach out in all directions and 
furnish the lighting and power for that neighborhood. 

In other parts of the central west there are under actual con¬ 
struction at the present time a number of plants for transmitting 
power from coal mines, burning the coal and transmitting the 
power, combining in one system a large number of smaller 
lighting and power plants. Very soon there is to be in operation 
'm Virginia a waterpower plant which is going to sell electric 
power to the Pocahontas coal field, which is a very unusual 
situation. There has just been placed in operation in Michigan 
a plant to operate at 140,000 volts, and there is under considera¬ 
tion, in the farther west, a plant which may operate at .a very 
much higher voltage than that. So that power transmission 
at present, in the art of transmission, in the development of the 
anthracite fields (and I may add that the other anthracite com¬ 
panies are watching this development with the greatest of interest, 
because selling their power in that form has many attractive 
features, and it is not unlikely that, we may have a number of 
other developments in this field)—in the kind, in the voltage, in 
the distance,, the high-voltage power transmission, (not the 
question of high-voltage power distribution in large distribution 
circuits as in the Ontario hydroelectric system,) is coming more 
and more under consideration, and also the question which we 
must face at some time, the State control of power distribution, 
as in Ontario the State will sell power to municipalities. That 
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- mi Potion of great importance to a large number of 

men Somt Tyou know^hat the Ferris bill at Albany proposes 

t0 one gentleman at &is meeting who has had very much 

There is one gen er transmission work than most 

more experience m having been connected with the early 

° f th f “ment inVtah of the Telluride Power Company; which 
development m transmission companies, and 

XrwTrd 0 hf e^fs operatiil manager of the Central Colo- 
afterward ne serveu_ f preparing to receive a large pro- 

Srtio? 1 of"the 1 400,000 h.p. which is being developed on the 
it vvould b ?S“SSo£U?e"p“ceinthiswork. 

be c° S UC Ruffiier: The general problems of Mk trmsniisswn 

systems KSSI “at IfmS shortly face 

S™ ° £ j2ty of SO providing means of control and operation on 
the necessity_oi P h . voltage syste ms of large power that 

large interconnect , g tf J the same reliability and 

saSfaction m with ihich the lower voltage and lower capacity 

d ThS ^ems^not ^only^ol^e 1 a°question of degree in voltage and 
power concerned, bat *i some — « itfeve 

?Lt°X S“s bXit oT by Mr. Hewlett’s paper are 
the ones on which the greater part of the success of any lg - 

now in operation seem to 
have been the result of more or less gradua growth of various 
syTems with yery little harmony *> the 

and conttoi 

have become of the greatest importance. If su< ^® y ® ® 
r „ nossible of immediate development m their final stage, 
Svs would be not only disadvantageous, perhaps but a dis- 

Hr,rt nSance and I am sure Mr. Hewlett then would not rec- 
tmct nuisanc , „ ftn eral Most of the relays I have been 

amuaintedwith have been relays installedL in the hope that they 
might 1 accompli sh some good function and were operated either 
Krr riicrnn-nectine’ from the control circuit or plugging their 
SnneXn by “ome means. That, I think, should not be taken 
a criticism of the proper use of relays, but rather an expression 
of the belief that they have been used too indiscriminately and 
?n places where they should not have been used Perhaps, to 
counteract the impression that statement may have made I 
owe it to Mr. Hewlett to say that we have used m Colorado 

Ts balanced relay, described inthe paper 

results when nothing else seemed to be able to insure satislac 

tory service. In that case two power stations were feeding one 
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substation from a single line each, that is, the two lines came to 
one point, and from that substation the lower voltage power was 
delivered to a synchronous system, the system including lighting 
service, induction motors, synchronous motors, and such appara¬ 
tus as is used for general factory and residence lighting. A great 
deal of trouble was experienced on the transmission circuits of 
that plant, but after installing this equipment of relays their 
action was made accurate enough so that in several cases they 
disconnected the defective line, allowing service to be continued 
from the remaining good line—in one case, from a station which 
at the time of the occurrence had been running as a synchronous 
motor with no. water on the waterwheel, and disconnected 
that defective line promptly enough and acted in partnership 
with the waterwheel governor so that the synchronous load was 
not interrupted. I think that is as much as could be asked 
of any relay, and it was necessary to use relays in that situation 
to obtain, any satisfactory service at all. 

There is one other feature that might be of interest, referring 
to the statement made in Dr. Steinmetz’s paper, on the action 
of suspension insulators, of atmospheric disturbances being 
manifested particularly at the insulator closest to the transmis¬ 
sion line wire. 

, I recall one system in which some two hundred cases of light¬ 
ning disturbance occurred during one season. In all the cases 
where the disturbance affected the transmission line insulators, 
the disk nearest the conductor was damaged, in most of the cases 
punctured, and in about twenty-five per cent of the cases in which 
the insulators were damaged, the insulator nearest the grounded 
structure suffered in the ensuing arc. None of these were punc¬ 
tured. This shows very distinctly the effect of the high-fre¬ 
quency disturbances on the puncturing and failure of transmission 
line insulators. It indicates, apparently, that we might insulate 
a line too thoroughly, for ordinary purposes, and still could not 
obtain satisfactory service at high frequency. 

.1 have seen a great many cases of transmission line trouble, 
originating in line and apparatus, and being manifested in break¬ 
downs at different places in the circuit, but I have never yet 
seen a case of failure of any of the connected apparatus which 
did not seem to be entirely due to the localization of potential 
due to the point of high frequency and reactance. Perhaps 
that statement is a little too broad, but I can recall no occurrence 
of an arc, due to the failure of any apparatus, or over-voltage, 
which was not very clearly explained by the presence of high 
frequency combined with the change of circuit constants at 
the point of breakdown. 

F. W. Peek, Jr.: I think in connection with Dr. Steinmetz’s 
paper it is interesting to look back into the past, and then 
forward into the future, to see how past difficulties compare 
with present difficulties, how apparent limitations of the past 
compare with apparent limitations of the future. What makes 
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, . 1 r ;o that the other day I came across, quite ac¬ 
me think o honk of letters by a very prominent engineer 

cidentaUy, an nki boolfeither, meas^ed in time, but old 

it was not such an ol _ TOS?ress The writer stated in one 

measured by ^ ^nSormer had actually been built 

letter that n 00 volts and it was hoped that ultimately 

5 to operate successfully at 20,000 

volts. o+ +w time was the limiting feature of trans- 

The aPP¥Jths at ttot m was ^ ^ md ^ 

mission. Voltages JT* y oper ating practically at voltages 

Tf 000 to 60 000 At this stage the pin type insulator 
of from 50,000 to ou, • ,, the suspe nsion insulator was 

began to ^ jumped y up to 100,000 and another 

fhw P d fl noSred or what seemed to be a trouble or limiting 

that is corona. This led to investigations of corona 
feature, that is, that we s tffl have some margin m the 

losses, and it now app . t power could be transmitted 

SS™'“S’ “SfS’about one inch (25.4mm.) 
at 20 U,UUU voi 6 to 4 6 m .) spacing. 

and high voltages other troubles appear; as 

anSiiple suppose we tike a line, say, 200 miles long, with a 
an exa p J 'The eaoacitv current may equal the total 

S^rff the wtoKalon. This will mean trouble 

Sts SSe method is adopted that will take care of this heavy 
unless some men eenera tor units are properly arranged as 

toS? Impart of the load is supplied by part of the generator 

mits and the load is suddenly lost, these units may be over-loaded 

Z the capacity current. Another emergency to be provided 
by the capaeny at tlie receiving end (due to capacity 

current through reactance") when the load is suddenly thrown off. 
Taking a practical instance, after the comparatively small ligh 

Lg lofd is taken on in the evening, the ^^hel^^hfeffert 
nff- over-voltage is put on the lamps, f ortunately, tne enect 

of capacity current can generally be well taken care of by shunted 
synchronous re ^ance. moment, to look forward 

iutol; tZS $5 pXs afk uVestiou-What will1 actually 
be the limiting voltage of powertransmissi. on, 
tan.ee ? Will it really be due to the loss of energy into tne 
bv corona the line insulator, the apparatus, or will it be an elec- 
rtcSKlie after all? Will it not. ratta: bj--few 
exceptions an economic or natural featuie? for instance, tne 
oower naturally concentrated at a given point as m a waterfall, 
wih generally be exceeded by the 

becomes so great that it is necessary to use voltages above tne 

electrica ^ Thomas: In the early days of power transmission 

the assumption was that the length of line that would be finan¬ 
cially^justifiable would limit maximum voltage, the theory being 
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that a voltage as low as would carry the load the requisite dis¬ 
tance should be used. At the present time, however, high 
voltage is required, not necessarily for long distance transmission, 
but for large power transmission. This high voltage serves, in 
some degree, to produce leading current to balance the lagging 
current of a general load. From this point of view you will see 
there is an advantage in using from 150,000 to 200,000 volts, 
if possible, if there are to be stations of a half million horse power. 
Corona losses at 200,000 volts will undoubtedly be taken care of, 
as have all the other difficulties that have come up in high-tension 
transmission work. 

It has just been said that there was a time when it was ques¬ 
tionable whether 15,000-volt transformers could be made to 
operate. I happen to remember a case where some 10,000-volt 
transformers were ordered and promised, and some were built. 
These were oil-insulated, but no solid insulating material was 
used in addition to the oil, and the transformers were found, 
when tested, to stand only something like one-third normal vol¬ 
tage, if I remember correctly. They were started up and ran 
at as high voltage as they would stand, and then they were taken 
out of the oil and examined, and then put in good shape and put 
in again and the voltage again applied and the transformers run 
a little longer. Soon a voltage as high as half normal voltage 
could be used before they broke down. They were examined 
again and found not to be injured, and were put in oil again, and 
after having been run thus a half-dozen times, they finally 
got to a point where they would operate at normal potential, 
10,000 volts. They were finally taken out and put in service 
and did good work. It was not understood at that time that it 
was necessary to dry transformer oil. As they were rim and 
operated they got hot, and with patience the tester unconsciously 
succeeded in getting the oil dried out. There was no harm done 
by the numerous breakdowns because there was no solid material 
between coils, and the oil space alone was relied on for insulation. 
Transformer construction has progressed somewhat since that 
time. 

Dr. Steinmetz pointed out one of the weaknesses of the sus¬ 
pension type insulator (the multiple unit insulator), that is im¬ 
portant to bear in mind. He calls attention to the fact that high- 
frequency disturbances are more apt to produce the concentra¬ 
tion of potential than ordinary 60-cycle voltages. This is true, 
but yet we must remember that the capacity of each insulator 
in the series, and the capacity of each to ground, both vary with 
the frequency. The effect of raising the frequency is not to 
change^the relation of the capacity of the insulators as units in 
the series to the capacity of each insulator to ground, but high 
frequency gives the capacity currents, as distinct from insulator 
leakage current, the power to determine the voltage. 

Dr. Steinmetz .has also made certain comments in his paper 
on an old subject that used to interest me very much and 
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. , . • t -u e matter of internal surges within trans¬ 

still does, and that is the ^t ^ surging Qn a transmission 
former windings.^ The acti This ^ because the constants 

line is relatively ? a !^^?^formly distributed— the capacity 

of the transmission line a ^ capacity per mile at 

per rile at o»e CLIy ^<Hhe Jiduotance.. But within, a 
another point. Similarly ^ foot Q f wire and the m- 

transformer winding the cap parts of the transfor- 

ductance per foot of wire va y C oii and the inner 

mer and ot“.f H “S Und the outside coil. There 

part of the coil, be ^ e f hig h-tension coils on their surfaces 
is also capacity between th g opposite the core. The net 
opposite the low-tension coil , H ^ distributed inductance 
result is that the condition of unitormiy^ wound & ^ 
and capacity does not ^t ^hen^ ^ fo 

on a transfonner, and the t transformer ; only empirical 

for line conditions apply to me 

methods can be used. that a high-potential surge 

consisting of a single ’ wave appr^ch g ^ ^dined to think 

to some distance into a t Metrically preserved wave which 
however that it is not a Y ^ termina l to the interior of 

passes along tb ® that the rush of current m proceeding 

the transformer, but rath it firs t reaches induces m 

part way into the c ’ h of cur rent, just as one transformer 

the adjacent coils a simila Usually there are two or 

coil induces P^ansSrmer coils close together You cannot 
more bigh-tensiontrans without producing by electromag- 

produce a disturbance ^ the othe r, an d I a m inclined to 

netic induction a di s bu reasorL w hythe surge striking one coil 

think that that rsf Inni in the neat or subse- 
will produce a surge wmen wiu 

puent coil. enme vears ago to study this matter 

1 ^CYtX^r“h In high-tension coils very 
I worked on a transxo , toget her, where the conditions 

thin and very deep, a £ narticularly favorable, and I traced 
for mutual induct anc on. the outer coil, which was struck 

the concentration of pote*iUab afC; ’ nd the effect was 

by a static disturbmn.ee P f ^ turns! less in the next, and so on 
very marked on the(first_ taking the whole coil into con- 

until it beca “® n a “ t a coil had taps brought out permitting the 
sideration. concentration of voltages there, and there 

measurement oj the com turns of the inner coil, 

were concentrated disenarges m the concen . 

much less in magnitude, to^gg^^ced currents from an 
tration on the outer apace about the eoils-the 

electromagnetic field exisUng £ d nt in the trans¬ 

transformer primary (first cm 1 muuc 

former secondary^ (second @ a b indebted t0 Dr. Steinmetz for 

making ro clear the Jculiar differentiating conditions that occur 
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in a string of suspension insulators } so that we may look upon 
these, in the future, from an electrical standpoint, as a sort of 
inverted. Chinese pagoda. It is also very interesting to notice 
the effect of increasing voltages upon disturbances inside the 
transformer. We used to think that with one outer door we 
could limit all the high-frequency disturbances to the outside of 
a transformer, and keep every thing safe indoors. Now we find 
that we must not only barricade the stairs as well as the doors, 
to keep high-frequency disturbances from invading, but that we 
must also supply some kind of a-fire .escape. 

J n **£gnrd to that part of Dr. Steinmetz’s paper which deals 
with the rise of voltage on long distance lines, we have at Harvard 
an artificial long distance transmission line which is 500 miles 
long, three-phase, or 1500 miles single-phase, probably the 
longest of its kind which has yet been built. It is very easy to 
make electrical measurements on such a line, because there are 
no difficulties with lightning, switching, synchronizing, or load 
variation. The advantage of such a line is that you can do on it in 
an hour what on an actual, regular transmission line it would 

take a week to accomplish, in the way of making observations 
and switching. 

We have taken 650 miles of the artificial line, as being repre¬ 
sentative of the longest line likely to be produced in the near 
future, and have operated that at various frequencies, from 25 
cycles per second up to over 400 cycles per second, and the 
differences produced are very marked. It is difficult to keep 
the frequency sufficiently pure. If there are harmonics in the 
impressed e.m.f., complications enter into the results, but if the 
frequency of the impressed e.m.f. can be kept very nearly pure, 
definite and easily verified observations are obt aina ble - 

The results are being calculated and worked up for a paper 
that we hope to present at a later date. 

In general, we find that at 60 cycles per second and 1000 
km. or 621 miles of line, the rise of voltage at the distant end, 
with a sinusoidal e.m.f. impressed on the home end, is about 
75 per cent, so that if you have 100,000 volts at the initial end 
you would have 175,000 on the distant end, without load. As 
the load is put on, there is a tendency to bring that excessive 
voltage down, but nevertheless, at what may be called rated 
load, there is still great difficulty in regulation, as Dr. Steinmetz’s 
paper describes. If, however, we take 25 cycles per second, the 
rise of pressure is only 10 per cent instead of 75 per cent. The 
open end rise of voltage is therefore relatively negligible on 25 
cycles per second, whereas it would be very serious, indeed, on 

66 cycles per second with no magnetic reactance taps at inter- 
mediate stations. 

When we come, however, to 400 cycles per second, we may get 
a rise of voltage of ten times the voltage applied. With a seven¬ 
fold frequency or a 420-cycle harmonic impressed on top of the 
60-cycle generator, you can see that a 10 per cent ripple would 
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be able to produce something like 100 per cent increase in voltage, 
.compounded at right angles to, or by “ crab addition ” to, the 
fundamental; that is to say, 10 times 10 per cent would give 
100 per cent, at right angles, or perpendicular to the regular 
pressure and that would mean 41 per cent increase by voltmeter. 
So there is good experimental reason to believe that a distinct 
rise in voltage at the distant end of the transmission line, on 
open circuit, may be due to the effect of ripples of a higher 
frequency. 

The subject is very interesting and practical; but it is neces¬ 
sary to go slowly so as to check up each particular set of 
observations by calculation. One can secure more observa¬ 
tions on the artificial line in an hour than can be worked 
out in a fortnight. Without hyperbolic functions, it would be 
hopeless. 

A. S. McAllister: The inaccuracy of the term “ reverse- 
current ” relay is apparent when one considers that the relay 
is used in a circuit in which the current always reverses from 50 
to 120 times per second. In no respect can the device be called 
a reverse-current relay. What reverses is the flow of energy, and 
the device is, therefore, a “ reverse-power ” relay. The incorrect 
term is in common use by the manufacturers, but it should not 
be permitted to appear in the Transactions of the Institute. 

Farley Osgood: First, I want to thank Dr. Kennedy for his 
new term “ crab-addition.’ 7 It is most original and unique. 

I have very little to say in the nature of a direct discussion of 
either of these papers. I might give a word of caution, however, 
as an operating engineer, in the matter of the care of the relays. 
I do not think that Mr. Hewlett warned us quite enough as to 
this point. Unquestionably, the proper operation of this bit of 
apparatus depends very largely on its being carefully watched, 
carefully tested, and most important of all, carefully and often 
cleaned. The great trouble with relays is that they are such a 
comfort that when they work well we very largely neglect them, 
and leave them to go their way without any attention. The 
relay is a good friend, in good condition; but it is the worst 
friend we have, when it is in bad condition. A set of instructions 
properly drawn up, covering the periodic cleaning and testing 
of relays, should be enforced in any operating company; and 
the man in charge of the operation should insist, not only that the 
reports be sent to the chief at the specified time, but that the 
report should be fairly and honestly filled out by the men who 
do the work, stating that the work is done. Unless we help 
the designers of the relays by doftig what they tell us we 
must do, there is no reason in the world for us to expect that 
the apparatus will serve our purpose, and I assure you that it 
will not. 

C. O. Mailloux: The president has called attention to one 
of my early sins. I plead guilty to being one of the original 
inventors—I even think I was th e first original inventor—of the 
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automatic electromagnetic circuit breaker. I was its sponsor, and 
its wet nurse, and I assure you it was a very ticklish and trouble¬ 
some task. However, it survived, and it quickly made a repu¬ 
tation, largely in the hands of other foster-parents, in other 
words, various manufacturing concerns promptly appropriated 
it, incidentally without giving any credit or any remuneration 
to the original inventor in spite of the broad patent which 
the Patent Office granted him for the invention twenty odd 
years ago. But I survived that, fortunately, and so did the 

circuit-breaker, and it has proved a very useful and practical 
device. " " r 

Now, the circuit-breaker as I first conceived it was a relay it 
was nothing more than an adaptation of the relay. The first 
circuit breaker which I invented, and which I may say, inci¬ 
dentally, was first used on the first electric car which ran in 
New York City (a storage battery car), in 1887, was a “ relay ” 
circuit-breaker.. My first attempt failed, because it followed too 
closely the original idea of the telegraph relay, but one idea led 
to another and eventually something else was added to the idea 
of the relay and in due course, a working device was produced. 
It_ may be said that necessity was the mother of invention in 
this case. In those pioneer days of electric traction, a motorman 
often used up his stock of extra fuses before the car returned to 
the starting point. . My own personal experience in improvising 
fuses made up of bits of copper wire, at the most inconvenient 
times and places, was what made me think of using a relay to 
control a switch. 

While I suppose that every one in the electrical business has 
had more or less experience with relays, none of us has had 
as much experience as those who have seen the relay at work 
and have dealt with it in telegraphy. Our president, Mr. Dunn, 
and. cfur past-president, Dr. Kennelly, are both experts in 
telegraphic engineering, and they could tell us a great deal about 
the virtues and qualities of the relay in telegraphic work. If 
there is any device which is really accurate and satisfactory, and 
which has the smallest percentage of error of any piece of 
apparatus, it is probably the telegraph relay. When one con¬ 
siders the number of “ clicks ” it makes in a year, and the very 
small percentage of failures which it makes of its own accord (that 
is, eliminating the errors due to the operator), one must admit 
that the telegraph relay is a very perfect piece of apparatus. 

' Now, when one sees the service it has rendered in telegraphy, 
one may well ask why it cannot render equal service in other 
branches. . We know that it has done it in railroad signaling, for 
instance, in automatic railroad signaling, a field in which it 
has rendered a great deal of very useful service. In the operation 
of automatic devices in connection with central station appli¬ 
ances the relay has given some good service, but very small, I 
think, in comparison with what it is destined to render. 

My experience with the relay, as applied in certain stations, 
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has been characterized by some of those experiences which were 
referred to by the first speaker. As one of the first inventors, if 
not the original inventor, of the switch-controlling relay, I 
have always had a fondness for using the relay; and I w&s one 
of the first men to attempt to use it in connection with high- 
tension work. This was some years ago; and I must say that.it 
worked most often and best when it was cut out of the circuit, 
as another speaker said. It was usually found most reliable 
when there was an attendant to watch the apparatus and cut 
out the circuit if he heard the transformers roar too loud. 

In spite of the fact that the relays would get out of order, and 
were, in some respects unreliable devices, which required a 
great deal of cleaning and attention and testing, I never entirely 
lost faith in them. I have always believed in them and I believe 
now that they have a great future. I have always believed that 
we can, by their means, do a great deal that we now depend on 
human intelligence to do. I believe the relay is destined to play 
a very important part and we are only just beginning to see its 

development. 

The task of presenting the characteristics of relays could not 
have been entrusted to a better man than Mr. Hewlett, who 
is known to be one of the most experienced men in connection 
with the equipment of a power house in so far as the apparatus 
which is requisite for the regulation and control of the circuits 
is concerned. Those of us who have had occasion to deal with 
him and to find out what he knows or what he can suggest are 
well satisfied that the problem could not be placed in better 
hands, and I know that in his hands it will undergo a process of 
development that will eventually give us far better results than 
we obtain now, though even now we are beginning to obtain 
quite satisfactory results. 

The paper of Dr. Steinmetz, especially, is one of those papers 
which may be said to fill one with a number of emotions and 
feelings because it brings to us in condensed form very many 
interesting facts and phenomena which most of us would never 
have surmised could possibly exist even a few years ago, and 
which, nevertheless, as we see, play a very important part in 
the possibilities of high-tension and long distance transmis¬ 
sion. We find placed before us in intelligible form certain 
electrical phenomena with which we were all acquainted in 
their physical manifestations; for instance, the reflection of the 
wave, which is perfectly familiar to us as a phenomenon in 
optics, but which is not so easily grasped when we try to deal 
with it as an electrical phenomenon. The interesting facts to 
which Dr. Steinmetz calls attention, I think, are of the greatest 
significance and importance, and I am very glad indeed that 
there has been such an interesting discussion of them. I believe 
that the paper is one that will be very useful by the suggestions 
it contains and the realization which it brings to the mind of 
important facts that we had before ignored. 
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C. C. Badeau (by letter): The object of this discussion is to 
call attention to the very important point that, besides selecting 
the proper type of curve for the proper protection of a system, 
extreme accuracy of the relays producing this curve is absolutely 
necessary in order to get satisfactory operation, as I believe more 
trouble is ^ caused by the inaccuracy of relays than by selecting 
a relay with the improper form of curve, and anything in the 
relay field which would tend to make relays more dependable and 
accurate should be welcomed. 




Some relay curves which differ slightly from those shown by 
Mr. Hewlett in his article are presented herewith. It will be 
noted that in Fig. 1 of this discussion the relay curves do not 
become parallel until 30 amperes is reached, that is, the action 
below 30 amperes is inverse and above 30 amperes is definite. 

The curves produced by this relay also differ from those shown 
by Mr. Hewlett, as in all of the curves shown in Mr. Hewlett’s 
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article, except Fig. 2, the lines converge and tend to instanta¬ 
neous operation, and a severe short circuit will destroy the selec¬ 
tive action of relays set in this fashion. Mr. Hewlett has carried 
his curves out to 60 amperes, which is only twelve times full 
load current. Forty and fifty times full load current is not at 
all unusual on heavy short circuits, and with this amount of 
current,.selective action, with relays which present such curves 
as shown in Mr. Hewlett’s paper, is destroyed. 

These are the times when selective action is required, and, 
therefore, the type of curve selected should be one in which, 
after the relay operates in a predetermined time, it cannot 
operate any more quickly, no matter how much current is passed 
through it. Relays having these characteristics—both as 
regards accuracy and curve—are now on the market and in use. 

Charles W. Stone: There are two or three points involved in 
Dr. Steinmetz’s paper to which I would draw attention. I 
think the main feature of this paper is the question of distribu¬ 
tive voltages over the different disks in forming a string of insula¬ 
tors. 


What Mr. Peek has said is a point that we may think a great 
deal more about a few years hence, and that is, that before we 
get to the economical limits, as far as electrical apparatus is 
concerned, we may reach the other limit; that is, the develop¬ 
ment of power load may be too slow to keep pace with the 
industrial development, and consequently, before we are able 
to reach out into a distance so great as to make it impossible' 
to use the present type of construction, we will have a lareer 
field for the market near at hand than we can supply. g 

. The %ures given by Dr. Kennedy are extremely interesting, 
in regard to experimental transmission lines, and they are 
exactly in accord with the figures we have arrived at in con¬ 
nection with a small transmission line of about 150 miles which 
has been built and installed in Union College in Schenectady. 

- J he question of frequency has a very great effect upon the 
ultimate rise in voltage at the end of a transmission line, but I 

do not think it has been quite realized, in quantitative figures 
what that comparison was. 

I think that one .thing that Mr. Thomas brought out in 
connection with the internal surges in the transformer perhaps 
may be rmsunderstood. I agree with what he said, so far as it 

bfen’Jlrl l 1<; , a PP lies principally to surges which have 

f ? ! lde transformer. I think there are other 
ITTT • nSlde transformer, that are blanketed 

Of Uotertion d h d€V1CeS V and fr ° m th ° Se SUrgeS We have no means 
oi protection at present. 

naSefnf^ir 16 ^' ^f C i llister brou S b t up the point of the 

ames of relays covering different functions, and I think it w ak 

would like help on that point. Itishlrd 

Sd dlf,w P r “T? .? at to cover the different types 
and details of relays, and if any one can give us any suggestions 
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for this purpose, I personally would be very glad to use them, and 
we will see what we can work out as the best names for different 
circuits. I think that is a matter the Institute might consider, 
and assign suitable terminology. 

G. A. Burnham (communicated after adjournment): The 
'subject of protective relays has been given serious consideration 
by engineers of late, and it is certainly a topic in which those 
concerned in the generation and distribution of electrical energy 
should be vitally interested. 

4 As Mr. Hewlett has well pointed out in his paper, prac¬ 
tically no type. of relay will meet all conditions arising, even 
in the simple distribution, and the selection of relays for the 
protection of the complex interconnected network of our modern 
large capacity stations requires careful study. 

In speaking of protective relays we naturally associate them 
with the opening of a circuit breaker in order to relieve a system 
of some abnormal condition. On the contrary, it is as much the 
duty of the relay^ to prevent the breakers from opening in order 
to maintain continuity of service. 

The selection of a relay should not be determined entirely by 
the curve of its characteristics, although we must admit that 
the shape of the curve is of vital importance. . I believe that 
accuracy and permanency should have at least as much bearing 
as the shape of the curve and should be the first consideration 
in the determination of protective relays, especially for selective 
operation of circuit breakers. It is not so important that relays 
should be extremely accurate on moderate overloads, but on 
short-circuit values of the current of, say, eight to ten times full 
load, the error should not exceed 0.1 sec.; in fact, recent develop¬ 
ments have produced relays so designed that with a current in 
excess of twice full-load current the error in operation is negligi¬ 
ble. This extreme accuracy is of importance in that it really 
reduces the total time of operation of the circuit breaker and 
relay, and it appears that with a relay of this type one-half 
second is really more time than is needed. For instance, if we: 
assume 0.6 sec. for switch operation with two relays only, the 
total time, with one-half second setting between relays oh the 
occurrence of a short circuit of, say, twelve to fifteen times full¬ 
load current, would be 1.6 seconds, which certainly is not 
desirable where a relatively large generator capacity is con¬ 
nected to the busbar. If the relays are set for one-quarter- 
second selection, the total time becomes 1.1 sec., or, in other 
words, the system is relieved of abnormal stresses approximately 
40 per cent more quickly than with one-half-second settings. 
This is certainly of importance where synchronous apparatus is 
employed. 

With extreme accuracy, a relay having a curve the first part 
of which is inverse up to a point, say, of four or five times full¬ 
load current and definite thereafter, irrespective’ of the value 
Qf the current, is desirable, as it tends towards continuity of 
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service and still affords protection to the apparatus and cable 
system. In view of the tendency towards the use of power 
reactances to limit the possible short-circuit current to twelve 
or fourteen times normal, it appears that this type of curve should 
appeal to the operating engineer. 

Another feature of extreme importance in time limit protective 
devices is the resetting feature of the relay. A relay should reset 
on at least 75 to 80 per cent of its minimum setting, and the 
circuit-closing contacts should instantly resume their original 
position. 

Regarding Mr. Hewlett’s statement in connection with the 
protection of separate feeders by the use of circuit breakers hav¬ 
ing a low rupturing capacity installed at the various distribution 
points or substations, and a master switch of relatively high 
capacity located at the main station, so arranged that a short 
circuit in excess of the rupturing capacity of the small switches 
would result in locking them and allowing the high-capacity 
breaker to open the circuit, it apparently is a step in the wrong 
direction, so far as continuity of service is concerned. 

It appears to me that in large central stations the matter of 
protection is really decided by two factors—so-called short- 
circuit interruptions and continuity of service—and that the 
matter of moderate overloads is something which the switch¬ 
board. attendant could control. This being the case, it appears 
that little advantage could be gained in having a circuit breaker 
at the substations or distribution points which was only suffi¬ 
cient to open moderate overloads, and this advantage would 
be more than overbalanced by having the large capacity breaker 
interrupt the service of all distributing points on that particular 
feeder. In other words, we would really have a feeder which 
has no protection from short circuits except the main switch 
at the mam station, and in every event interrupting the entire 
service on the feeder. It does not appear to me that such an 

neers^ ement W ° U ^ mee ^ approval of operating engi- 
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The switches for the distributing feeders should, of course, be 
provided with instantaneous relays, so as to immediately dis¬ 
connect the feeder in which trouble occurs, without shutting 
down the rest of the system. 

Fig. 3 represents a diagram of a system consisting of three 
generators, two step-up and step-down transformer banks and' 
two parallel transmission lines. A low-tension bus is necessary 
on account of the different number of generators and trans¬ 
formers. A high-tension bus, preferably, should also be provided, 
so as to insure a satisfactory division of the load between the 
transformer banks. The generator switches in systems of this 
kind are often of the non-automatic type; the reason given by 
the advocates of this practise being, as stated in Mr. Hewlett’s 
paper, the importance of keeping the generators in service 
in order to secure the most reliable operation, and the improba¬ 
bility of trouble between the generators and the busbars. The 
ability of alternating-current generators to stand a short circuit 
for some time will permit the operators to open the switches 
before any damage to the generators has been done. It seems, 
however, that it would be much safer to make these switches 
automatic, in which case the relays should be of definite time 
limit type, set very high. Reverse-current relays can also be 
installed. On a short circuit in one of the generators the current 
in this circuit will naturally reverse, causing the relay instan¬ 
taneously to open the switch, thus entirely disconnecting the 
damaged generator from the system and preventing the other 
generators from feeding into the short circuit. The objection to 
this type of relay is,, however, that on short circuits it will 
practically act as an instantaneous overload relay, and may 
cause opening of all the generator switches, and thus a shut¬ 
down of the entire system. 

For protecting the two transformer banks, oil switches should 
be installed on either side. In ease of trouble in one bank selective 
action should be provided, so that the injured' bank can be dis¬ 
connected immediately without interrupting the other. This can 
be accomplished by means of instantaneous differential relays. 

1 his relay consists of two coils connected to current transformers 
m either ^side of the transformer bank. Ordinarily the effect 
of one coil neutralizes that of the other, but on a reversal of 
current through one of the coils, each coil assists the other in 
operating the relay plunger, thus instantaneously opening both 
the^mgh- and low-tension transformer switches. 

Tt however, gives no protection against overload. 

If this is required, inverse time limit relays are installed for 
the low-tension transformer switches and instantaneous dif- 
erential balance relays for the high-tension switches. On a short 

ln °^ e ^ ie relay for its high-tension switch 

•lu 0n reversal of the current and instantly open the 
switch, at the same time locking the relay of the other high-ten¬ 
sion transformer switch, thus preventing it from opening on over- 
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load. The low-tension switch of the injured bank thereafter opens, 
thus selectively disconnecting the faulty bank. It is evident that 
inverse time limit relays for all the switches would not insure 
a selective operation, as the current through all the relays would 
have approximately the same value, thus causing all the switches 
to trip simultaneously. 

The protection of The two transmission lines offers the same 
problem as just .outlined for the two transformer banks, i.e ., the 
main station switches should.be equipped with inverse time limit 
relays and the substation switches with instantaneous differential 
balance relays. 

The step-down transformers in the substation should also be 
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protected similarly to the transformers in the main station, and 
the feeder switches should be equipped with instantaneous over¬ 
load relays, so as to cause an immediate disconnection of the 
feeder in which trouble occurs. 

Fig. 4 is a diagram of a system of considerable magnitude. 
Qaae transformer bank is provided for each generator and no 
low-tension bus is required; a transfer bus, however, being 
installed. What has been previously said about the protection 
of the generators applies in this case. Either non-automatic or 
automatic switches with definite time limit or reverse-current 
relays can be provided, while the transfer switches generally 
are made non-automatic. 
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Both the low-tension and high-tension transformer switches 
should be provided with inverse time limit relays, or both switches 
can be operated from an inverse time limit relay installed on the 
side of the transformer which is opposite to the source of power, 
i.e ., the high-tension side of the main station. This relay is then 
arranged to trip both switches and give selective action, as it is 
obvious that if a short circuit should occur in one bank the cur¬ 
rent through this relay would be practically the sum of the cur¬ 
rents through the other relays, thus causing the relay in the faulty 
circuit to act more quickly. This applies also to the protection 
of the substation transformers. 

Inverse time limit relays will evidently also give selective 
action for the transmission lines, when more than two are in¬ 
stalled. 

When the total generator capacity exceeds the rated rupturing 
capacity of the switches, it has been common practise to provide 
one or more sectionalizing switches in the busbars. They are 
usually made automatic and provided with instantaneous over¬ 
load relays, so as to confine any trouble to one section, and pre¬ 
vent the switches from rupturing more than their rated capacity. 
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ECONOMIES IN RAILWAY OPERATION 


BY F. E. WYNNE 


Never before in the history of modern industrialism has there 
been such a stupendous effort made by every one for high 
efficiency as at the present time. It is the keynote of every 
convention; the proceedings of the Institute and other engineer¬ 
ing societies are full of it; magazines and daily papers are devoting 
a great deal of space to the subject. 

Under such conditions it is natural that the pendulum in 
railway operation, which has until recently been swinging far 
upon the side of safety and reliability at any cost, started to 
swing towards the side of reduction in cost, at the price, as some 
engineers think, of both safety and reliability. When this 
happens, an extreme is likely to be reached that may show a 
reduction in cost of some items that have been in the limelight, 
but will show an increase in other items affected thereby that 
will far outweigh the reduction. The way to avoid such an 
undesirable condition of affairs is to analyze carefully every 
point and study it from all sides before making a change from 
practise that is giving good results. In other words, the old 
maxim, be sure you are right, then go ahead / 1 applies here 
with special force. 

Probably nowhere has this search for efficiency been more 
than in the electric railway field. In the first place every 
part of the equipment has been studied with the greatest care 
to increase its life and reliability and decrease the cost of main¬ 
tenance. This has resulted in the present magnificent equip¬ 
ments that are found on all up-to-date roads. Car bodies, 
trucks, wheels, control and motors have all been improved to an 
extent undreamed-of a few years ago. Not only has there been 
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a great increase in reliability—which is always one of the greatest 
assets a road can have—but the cost of inspection and main¬ 
tenance has been reduced to a degree that makes it cheaper to 
scrap old equipments than to operate them. 

vSince the life of wearing parts has been increased to such an ex¬ 
tent that but little return may be expected from further endeavors 
along that line, the busy minds of engineers all over the country 
have been turned towards other means of reducing cost of op¬ 
eration and have naturally rested on the cost of power. This 
is usually one of the larger items in the cost of operation and 
offers a fruitful field for investigation. A great many engineers 
have figured out the amount it costs to carry around the dead 
weight of a car and have given figures varying from 3 to 10 
cents per pound per year. These figures must of course depend 
on the mileage, the cost of power per kw-hr. at the car, and the 
kind of service. For instance, the mileage of cars may vary from 
15,000 to 90,000 miles per annum. Power may cost in one place 
0.4 cent per kw-hr. at the switchboard, and in another place may 
run twice that amount. Then the cost of getting a kilowatt- 
hour from the power house to the car varies widely. Finally, 
the conditions of service may vary so much as to' take anywhere 
from 40 to 150 watt-hours per ton-mile at the car. A road which 
averages 50,000 miles per car per annum, consuming 100 watt- 
hours per ten-mile at the car, and whose power costs 1.5 cents per 

kw-hr. at the car, will pay 3f cents per pound per annum for 
power. 

50,000X0.100 X 1.5 _ 

2000 “ 

But whatever the actual cost may be, it has put the matter 
before the operating people in such an attractive way that many 
of them have been bending every energy to reducing weight, 
thinking that every pound reduced, no matter how reduced, will 
result in an immediate saving of 5 cents per pound per annum. 
Some even go so far as to say that every pound removed from 
the dead weight of a car is worth 75 cents to them—off the car. 
This is the kind of talk that must be accepted with a good deal • 
of reservation. It is no doubt true that if the cost of operation 
per ton-mile remains the same with the lighter weight cars and 

the saving will be made. The danger is that in 
reducing the weight, conditions may be altered so much as to 
make the cost of operation more than before. The cost of 
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inspection and maintenance may be increased on account of the 
necessity for more frequent renewals of wearing parts. It is 
intended to discuss in this paper some of the proposed means for 
saving power on electric railroads and to clear up, if possible, 
some of the misunderstandings that exist at the present time. 

I. Reduction of Weight 

In the development of the electric railways, the evolution of 
cars and equipments from the old horse cars to the modern 
double truck city cars and the high-speed interurban cars 
has been attended by much grief and loss. The development 
was so rapid that the only method possible to pursue was to 
build the car and equip it, using the best judgment available 
in proportioning the parts. Where parts broke in service, they 
were usually strengthened by increasing weight and section, 
regardless of the actual cause of the break, which might have 
been in something entirely different. This of course resulted in 
designs which were unnecessarily heavy. It is' the part of good 
designers and conservative engineers to re-design them, dis¬ 
tributing material where necessary for strength and cutting out 
as much unnecessary material as possible. It is astonishing 
what results have already been attained in this line, and the 
end is not yet. The use of high-grade materials and pressed 
steel shapes with new types especially fitted for them will still 
further reduce weights of car bodies and trucks, and now the 
question has been put squarely up to the electrical manufac¬ 
turers to reduce the weight of the motors and control apparatus. 

Motors. The weight of motors may be reduced as follows: 

1* By cutting out all useless weight; in other words, by very 
careful designing. 

2. By the use of high grades of metal to give the necessary 
mechanical strength with smaller sections. 

3. By the use of higher grades of insulation which will allow 
operation at higher temperatures and thus permit the use of 
smaller motors. 

4. By the use of forced ventilation, thus enabling the motor 
to carry larger continuous loads with safe rise in temperature. 

■ 5. By increasing the armature speeds, which thus gives a 
greater output to a given size of motor. 

1. Improved Design. The first method of cutting the weight, 
that is, by eliminating all useless weight, is a quite obvious one, 
and has been followed to a greater or less extent for years. It 
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is now being worked to the limit, and it is safe to say that all 
motors which are designed hereafter will have a minimum of 
useless weight in them* 

2. High-Grade Metals. Higher grades of material have also 
been used more or less, and there are now very few motors that 
have cast iron in them where weight would be saved by the use 
of malleable iron or of steel. Heat-treated steel is also used in 
some cases for shafts, and will probably be used increasingly 
hereafter. At present, however, its use on standard apparatus 
is attended with danger and expense, since the methods of heat- 
treating steel are not generally well-known, and, where special 
materials are used, it always results in more or less dissatisfac¬ 
tion in making repairs. In any case, the reduction of weight in 
shafts that is possible by this method is very limited, since the 
reduction in diameter reduces the stiffness in the shaft very 
rapidly, and even if the shaft is of the high-grade material, it is 
not safe to permit the deflection. 

Great improvements have been made in steel castings in late 
years. This permits the use of thinner sections than it has been 
possible to cast heretofore. This will reduce the useless material. 

3. High-Grade Insulation . A certain amount of increase in 
capacity from a given size of motor may be obtained by the use 
of heat-resisting insulation, and it has been common practise for 
years to make use of such insulation in the larger sizes of motors 
and in field coils for smaller motors, it being common practise 
to use mica insulation for armatures and asbestos-insulated cop¬ 
per strap for field coils. It is very difficult to increase the output 
of machines so insulated above that which has been obtained for 
years. Small wire-wound armatures have been wound in many 
cases with the wire insulated by preparations of asbestos which 
have increased the safe temperature limit very materially in such 
machines. Such insulation, however, must be handled with 
much greater care than ordinary coils insulated with cotton or 
similar fabrics, as the asbestos is very weak mechanically, and 
armatures are more liable to short-circuit. The net gain in capac¬ 
ity by using high-grade insulation is somewhat reduced because 
better insulating materials are poorer heat conductors and a 
given load produces higher motor temperature than with poorer 
insulation. The limit to the temperature in motors at present is 
the melting point of tin solder, and we believe that very little in¬ 
crease in temperature above the present limits will be possible 
until a soldering material with higher melting point is produced. 
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Tin melts at a temperature of about 225 deg. cent. This seems 
like a good margin to give a motor which is supposed to operate 
around 75 to 100 deg. cent.; as a matter of fact, the sudden heavy 
loads on motors which do not last long enough to heat up the 
entire armatures will last long enough to melt the solder out or 
at least soften it to a point where it is thrown out by centrifugal 
action. This probably will be much more frequent when the 
motors are normally operated at higher temperatures than at 
present. Therefore, we feel that this offers no great increase in 
capacity. At least, any increase in capacity thus produced will 
be obtained simultaneously with the lower efficiency of motor, 
since in most cases a small motor operated at heavy overloads 
and high temperatures will have a lower efficiency than the size 
larger motor operated in the same service. Thus part of the 
saving which is effected by the use of a little lighter weight motor 
is lost in the decreased efficiency of the motor. 

4. Forced Ventilation. The fourth method of increasing the 
output, namely by forced ventilation, has been in use for some 
years, and is quite effective. It is surprising what an effect a 
small amount of air circulating through the motor will have on 
the temperature, and capacity. It has the effect of increasing 
the continuous, capacity of motors, which ordinarily is not more 
than 45 to 50 per cent of the one-hour current rating, to 65 to 80 
per cent of the hour rating. In locomotives, air is forced through 
the motors by motor-driven blowers in the cab. These blowers 
take their air chiefly from the outside of the cab through louvres 
in the side wall of the cab. The air is taken at a sufficient dis¬ 
tance above the road-bed so that very little dust is blown into 
the motors, consequently, they remain quite clean inside. 

The single-phase locomotives for the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railway Company were probably the first machines that 
employed the use of forced ventilation on a large scale. This 
system is used on all of the single-phase locomotives and some of 
the motor cars now in use, not only on the New Haven system, 
but on the Spokane and Inland Empire Railway, St. Clair Tunnel, 
Rock Island and Southern Railroad, and others. The later loco¬ 
motives on the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, 
the first of which has been in operation for two years, are also 
supplied with -fans on the rear end of the armature, which are so 
arranged as to draw air through longitudinal holes in the arma¬ 
ture core, thus greatly increasing the effectiveness of the air 
which is forced in from the outside. In cases where these 
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motors are extended through the floor of the cab into the interior 
it is usual to circulate the air through the motor by means of the 
fan on the motor itself, and the external blower is unnecessary. 
Where the motor is below the floor and exposed to all the dust 
and dirt, it is undesirable to permit the air to be drawn into the 
motor, as it will draw with it too much dirt and will invariably 
deposit it on the inside of the motor. A great deal may be ac¬ 
complished by the use of fans on the armature, with openings 
through the armature. This establishes a circulation of air 
inside of the motor, thus bringing the air in contact with the 
outside of the motor frame, which can radiate it. The radiating 
surface of the motor may be increased by the use of ribs cast on 
t e outside of the frame as is done in air compressors and such 
things as automobile radiators. The greater the external surface 
o the motor, the greater the radiating surface will be, and con¬ 
sequently the lower the temperature of the motor. 

5. High Armature Speed. Increasing the armature speed is 
permissi e where it can be done without sacrificing economy 
o operation. Cars which are operated at high speeds may have 
lgh-speed motors on them, the limit to the speed being simply 
mechanical considerations. It is governed entirely by the maxi¬ 
mum speed at which the cars are to be operated. This method 
has also been in use for years, as it has been common practise 
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Baltimore and Pittsburgh. It will in most cases be found that 
for ordinary city service a motor operating at a full load arma¬ 
ture speed between 450 and 550 rev. per min., when supplied 
with its maximum gear reduction, will .give the greatest economy 
in operation. Motors operating at“600 to 700 rev. per min., if 
supplied with maximum gear reduction, will require more power 
on account of greater rheostatic losses in starting. Conse¬ 
quently, it is very essential that care be taken in selecting motors, 
not simply to pick the motor having the lightest weight, but to 
select one which has the correct speed and torque characteristics. 
It will be found that far more can be saved by gearing the motor 
for the most economical speed then can possibly be saved by any 
reduction in the weight. It is not at all uncommon to save 15 
per cent or 20 per cent in power by a change in gear ratio, while 
the weight of the motors alone cannot* be changed by increasing 
the speed so as to affect the total car weight more than five per 
cent. Further, any increase in armature speed above the eco¬ 
nomical speed will not reduce the weight of motor required for a 
given service, for the root-mean-square current of the high-speed 
motor will be greater than that of'the low-speed motor, in propor¬ 
tion to the increase of speed, which is proportional to the increase 
in capacity. Therefore, a given service will produce equal heat¬ 
ing in motors of the same weight but different speeds, with the 
same gear ratio. 

Control . The weight of control apparatus may be reduced as 
follows: 

1. By improved design of parts. 

2. By more efficient arrangement of switches. 

3. By more efficient use of resistance. 

4. Better location of apparatus on the car. 

1. Improved Design. As in motors, better design will eliminate 
all useless weight from control apparatus. Here, also, high-grade 
material may be employed to advantage, and it is probable that 
the greatest reduction in weight will be effected by the use of 
structural and sheet steels in places where cast iron is iised at 
present. 

2. Improved Arrangement . Where a number of similar opera¬ 
tions are to be performed by a number of similar units of appara¬ 
tus there is the possibility of accomplishing the same result with 
widely different numbers of units. Reducing the number of 
units required to a minimum is a matter of development, and fre¬ 
quently there is a chance that some new combinations of units 
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In addition to having a higher weight efficiency, two-motor 
equipments have higher electrical efficiency and reduced first 
cost and cost of maintenance. 

II. Proper Gearing and Armature Speed 

“ The selection of improper gear ratios for railway motor 
equipments has alone caused a loss of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to the operating and manufacturing companies in this 
country. Motors have been overloaded and burned out by the 
thousands. Fifty-horse power motors have • been- used where 
forty-horse power motors would have done equally well if 
properly geared. Power houses and substations have been over¬ 
loaded, have had their load factor greatly decreased and the line 
loss has been greatly increased, simply because the motors on the 
cars have been geared for too high speeds. Few people who have 
not made a special study of the subject realize its importance, and 
at the present time, in spite of the campaign which has been 
waged against it by the manufacturing companies and a few en¬ 
lightened engineers, there are still a good many motors in service 
which are so geared as to result in a continual loss to the oper¬ 
ating company. The large companies have been realizing more 
and more in recent years the disadvantages of high-speed gearing 
and some of them are now making wholesale changes in their 
gearing, reducing the maximum speeds and making savings of five 
to twelve per cent in power consumption, besides greatly reduc¬ 
ing the temperature of the motors.” 1 

“ Probably the most common error in gearing is to gear for 
high speed where the service is such that the stops are frequent 
and there is no opportunity to run at high speed. The typical 
cycle for such runs is rapid acceleration, short coast and rapid 
braking. Consequently the acceleration and the run, to be ac¬ 
complished most efficiently, would be made with a low-speed 
gear. That which is so self-evident in this case holds good in 
lesser degree with longer runs. Therefore, having selected a 
motor with sufficient capacity for a given service, the best gear 
ratio to use is the lowest* speed gear which will give the required 
schedule speed with a reasonable margin for making up lost 
time.” 2 

Probably five to ten per cent of all the power used for propelling 

electric cars and trains could be saved by correct gearing. 

. ... ... 

1. N. W. Storer in Electric Journal 3 Vol. V, p. 510. 

2. F, E, Wynne in Electric Journal , Vol. Ill, p. 379* 
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The maximum gear reduction varies from 3.5:1 to 5 : 1 , depending 
upon the power of the motor. The armature speed at the 500- 
volt rating of the motor varies from 500 to 650 rev. per min. 
Therefore, with maximum reduction and minimum wheel di- 
ameter the car speed at full load of the motors varies between 
about 10 and 18 miles per hour. Even motors of the same power 

r J Ul t .i° r ® uch s P eeds that the same gearing, the car 
speeds differ by as much as 25 per cent. The opportunity for 

™ tb 0t T application - P articula rfy where stops are fre- 
Quent, is thereiore apparent. 

City Service. By city service we mean the service in the larger 
ci ies where stops average seven or more per mile and are fairly 
evenly distributed. In such service there is very little or no 
running at full speed. The essentials for maintaining the 
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does not last so long-the same amo, t the heavy current 

g, e same amount of coasting is obtained, and 
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the brakes are applied at a lower speed. The gain in power con¬ 
sumption in favor of the low-speed motor is 10.9 per cent. 
Part of this saving is the .result of lower rheostatic losses and the 
balance is due to the smaller amount of stored energy wasted 
in the braking process. It should be noted that the gain of 10.9 
per cent is in total power consumed and is in spite of the -extra 
weight of car with the low-speed motor. It is further worthy of 
note that the heating of the high-speed motor is the greater. 

These curves will also serve to illustrate the effect of gear 
ratio. The high-speed motor corresponds to the low-speed 
motor with a 4.43:1 gear reduction. However, in this instance 
the car weights should be the same so that the difference in favor 
of the low-speed gearing is even a little greater than the 13.8 per, 
cent saving indicated by the watt-hour per ton-mile values 
of the figures. 



The motor speeds used are within the limits of commercial ap¬ 
paratus and the gearing is within the limits found on the same 
motors in the same service, so that actual service conditions are 
represented. 

The argument most frequently heard against the adoption of 
low armature speed and high gear ratios for city service is that 
the car speed will be so low that the running time will be 
greater. Let us examine this contention and see of how much 
value it really is. Figs. 1 and 2 show that the two motors 
make the schedule equally well. The Higher acceleration is ob¬ 
tained with the low-speed motor without subjecting the equip¬ 
ment to any heavier current. The amount of coasting is 
practically the same, so that if the runs were made without any 
coast, the times would be the same. The high-speed motor is 
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already slightly overworked, so there is no hope of making a faster 
schedule by forcing its rate of acceleration up to the value which 
is safe with the low-speed motor. Neither can the high-speed 
motor take advantage of more rapid braking to increase the 
schedule speed. However, since the low-speed motor is not 
yet worked up to its full capacity, it can use faster braking to a 
certain extent without being overloaded. 

The figures given above show the saving in power at the car. 
This is further augmented by the accompanying reduction in 
losses throughout the system from the cars to the coal pile on 
account of the reduction in the duration of peaks and the im¬ 
proved load factor with low-speed motors. Therefore the figures 
•given are conservative. The assumption of equal gear reduction 



IS fair because the maximum gearing is fixed by the power of the 
motors and the clearance between gear case and track 
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If the heavier car consumed the same energy per ton-mile (145 
watt-hours) as the lighter car, the latter would save in energy 
4350 kw-hr. annually. Hence $43.50 of the $100 annual sav¬ 
ing credited to the light motor above is not really obtained, and 
the actual net saving for the low-speed motor is $81.50 per year- 

Many railway systems are facing the problem of operating 
more cars, while their generating and distributing systems are 
already loaded to their full capacity. The reduction in power 
consumption with low-speed motors would mean that more 
cars could be operated without increasing the generating and 
distributing capacity. So the questions of motor speed and gear¬ 
ing are exceedingly important when considering the installation 
of a new system or a new line. It is unfortunate that this has 
not been better appreciated in the past. 

Combined City and Suburban Service . Here are considered 
those lines giving a mixed service consisting in part of city service 
as defined above and in part of a service averaging four or five 
stops per mile, with more or less well-defined limits. 

In this class of service the same general principles hold as for 
city service. The possibility of using high speed is only slightly 
greater than in city service, as the stops are still comparatively 
frequent. 

For example, assume that the operation of a certain line com¬ 
prises six miles of city running with nine stops per mile and 
six miles of suburban running with five stops per mile. The 
minimum running time without any coast is 68.8 minutes for the 
low-speed motor and 68 minutes for the high-speed motor, a 
difference of 0.8 minute or 1.16 per cent. On the basis of a 
schedule time of 81 minutes for the run one way, and opera¬ 
tion of the two motors as shown in Figs. 1 and 2, the power con¬ 
sumption with the high-speed motor is 42.54 kw-hr. per trip and 
with the low-speed motor is 39.9 kw-hr. per trip, the latter sav¬ 
ing 6.2 per cent of the energy required by the former. 

In this class of service the annual car-mileage is generally 
higher than in city service only, on account of the longer trips, 
somewhat higher average speeds, and smaller difference between 
the average and maximum number of cars required at different 
times of the day and year. Assuming 40,000 miles per car yearly 
and power at one cent per kw-hr., the saving by using the low- 
speed motor instead of the high-speed motor amounts to $46 
annually. 

Interurban Service. Practically all interurban railways enter 
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Table II shows that the power consumption per car-mile for 
local service is 2.4 kw-hr. with 75-h.p. motors and 2.7 kw-hr. 
with 100-h.p. motors, and for limited service is 2.03 kw-hr. and 
2.39 kw-hr. with the 75-h.p. and 100-h.p. motors respectively. 

III. Correct Operation 

We have shown that very great economies may be obtained by 
selecting motors of the proper armature speed and correct gearing. 
In addition to these, a great saving in power consumption may 
be secured by correct operation of the cars in service. By cor¬ 
rect operation is meant the use of proper accelerating and braking 
rates so as to obtain the greatest amount of coasting consistent 
with the particular equipment used in any given service. 

Acceleration . It is frequently found that where a road is 



operating under a fairly easy schedule, the motormen will acceler¬ 
ate rather slowly and perhaps operate with the motors connected 
in series for a considerable part of the time. The limits to the rate 
of acceleration are the strains on the car and equipment and the 
comfort of the passengers, so that all of these features should be 
considered in determining the maximum rate of acceleration 

9 

which is permissible in any given case. So far as comfort is con¬ 
cerned, rates of acceleration up to 2 mi. per hr. per sec. are in use 
without objection on the part of the passengers. 

Fig. 4 shows a run of one mile at a schedule speed of 24 mi. per 
hr. with various rates of acceleration. The car weight is 38 tons 
and the equipment comprises four motors, each rating 75 h.p. at 
500 volts. The braking rate is constant at 1.25 mi. per hr. per 
sec. A consideration of this figure shows that by varying the 
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acceleration from 0.75 mi. per hr. per sec. to 1.5 mi. per hr. per 
sec., the power consumption may be reduced 29.6 per cent. It 
should be noted in this connection, however, that the maximum 
current requirements vary from 370 amperes per car with the 
lowest rate of acceleration to 570 amperes per car with the high¬ 
est rate of acceleration. Hence substation and line capacity 
must be considered in many instances. 

Coasting. The amount of coasting obtained is a fairly good 
measure of the difference in power consumption for a given run 
made under different conditions; because when the amount of 
coasting is great, it usually means that the acceleration is rapid 
and that the braking rate is also high. The actual economy 
obtained by increasing the amount of coasting in any given service 
is not effected during the coasting period itself, but is the result of 



Fig. 5 


(1) more rapid acceleration with power taken from the line a de¬ 
creased proportion of the time, and (2) of a higher braking rate 

with decreased waste of energy in heating the brake shoes and 
wheels. 

Braking. Other things remaining the same, an increase in 
the braking rate produces a decrease, in power consumption, 
because the brakes will be applied at a lower speed and conse¬ 
quently there will be less of the stored energy of the car con¬ 
sumed during the braking period. This saving is indicated dl 
rectly by the decreased time during which it is required to supply 
power to the car in order to maintain a given schedule 

Fig. 5 shows the same run as in Fig. 4 except that a constant 
accelerating rate is maintained and the braking rate is varied 
By varying the braking rate from 0.8 mi. per hr. per sec. to 2.0 
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mi. per hr. per sec., the power consumption is reduced 23.1 per 
cent. 

Fig. 9 is a general curve showing the rheostatic losses in an 
equipment, plotted against the speed at which the rheostats are 
all cut out of the circuit, the stored energy in a car at any speed, 
and the power input to the car in bringing it from rest up to 
any given speed. The energy to propel a car is utilized in 
heating the electrical equipment, overcoming rheostatic losses 
in starting, in heating brake shoes and wheels and in overcoming 
the friction and windage due to operating the car in service. The 
latter item is the useful work and is practically constant for a 
given service irrespective of the method of operation. 

By using a motor so designed and geared that the rheostats 
will all be cut out of circuit at a low speed, the rheostatic losses 
will be below those obtained when the rheostats are cut out of 
circuit at a higher speed. With a given equipment, increasing 
the rate of acceleration produces this result. Higher rates of 
acceleration permit the car to coast to a lower speed before the 
brakes are applied and therefore less energy is wasted in heating 
the brake shoes and wheels. High rates of braking accomplish 
the same result. 

The curve in Fig. 9 marked “ rheostatic losses ” shows what 
may be accomplished by cutting out the rheostats more quickly. 
The curves marked “ stored energy, no rotational” gives a 
measure of the amount of energy wasted in braking from any 
given speed and shows what may be accomplished by applying 
the brakes at a lower car speed. This curve is used in preference 
to the one including the energy of rotation in armatures, gears, 
wheels and axles, since this rotational energy will be about bal¬ 
anced by the train resistance while braking. The curves for 
field control will be considered later. 

The coasting clock has been used with considerable success in 
decreasing the power consumption by inducing the motormen to 
accelerate and brake at higher rates. There are two points to 
guard against in its use, however; one is that the rates of accelera¬ 
tion and braking be not forced up to such a point that both ex¬ 
cessive mechanical and electrical strains may be imposed upon 
the equipments with a resultant increase in the maintenance 
account; the other, that when the transportation department 
find that a certain schedule can easily be maintained with 30 or 
40 per cent of the time spent in coasting, they must not yield to 
the temptation to decrease the running time, and run the risk of 
over-heating the equipments. 
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IV. Field Control 

The control of the speed of railway motors by changing the 
effective turns on the field, is as old as railway motors. Practi¬ 
cally all of the early double-reduction motors were controlled in 
that way. Some few single-reduction motors were also controlled 
m that way and the old “ loop ” system was quite familiar 
fifteen years ago. It was a failure at that time chiefly because of 
difficulties with commutation due to poor motor design. Its 
a vantages have remained fresh in the minds of some engineers 
however, and when the locomotives for the New York New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad were designed in 1905, they were 


Fig. 



6 Field Control—40-h.p. Motor—5.12 
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Gear Ratio—33-in. 
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be productive of flashing. This is the scheme which has since 
been tried with great success on motors for city and interurban 
cars. !; ;; 

The question that naturally arises is, what are the advantages 
of this system? The answer is brief, to save power. How is this 
accomplished? On the same general principle which saves power 
by the use of low-speed motors and high gear ratios; namely, 
more efficient acceleration. In Fig. 9, the rheostatic losses with 
field control are less than for the same speed with ordinary 
control, because field control is used in series in place of the last 
resistance step. Fig. 6 shows the speed and tractive effort 
curves of a 40-h.p. field control motor with maximum gear ratio 
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and 33-in. wheels. Fig. 7 shows the characteristics of the corres¬ 
ponding low-speed motor without field control, and Fig. 8, the 
corresponding light-weight motor. From these curves it is 
seen that the speed of the field control motor on normal field 
is about the same as that of the low-speed motor without field 
control, while the speed of the field control motor on full field 
is very low. The full field is used in accelerating and therefore 
-the rheostatic .losses are greatly reduced. The normal speed is 
used for running and enables the car to attain the same speeds 
as with the non-field control motor, so that the braking losses 
are not increased. . : . ' . . ,■ 

: The following example will serve' to show the saving which 
may be obtained by field control. Suppose that the tractive 
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For a combined city and suburban service, similar results 
are obtained. The application of field control to the example of 
this class previously considered under Section II, shows that the 
field control motor will make the trip with 35.76 kw-hr. and 
therefore will save 10.4 per cent of the power used by the 
low-speed motor and 15.9 per cent of that required by the 
high-speed motor.. 


TABLE I 


Length of run—ft. 


587 


1056 


Time of run—sec. 


43.4 


61 


Stops per mile. 


9 



5 


Length of stop—sec. 


7 



7 


Schedule speed—mi. per hr... . 


9.2 


11.8 


Braking rate—mi. per hr. per 







sec. 


1.25 



1.25 


Motor equipment. 


4-40 h.p. 


4- 

-40 h.p. 


Gear ratio—33-in. wheels. 


5.12 



5.12 


Motor type 

Light 

Standard 

Field 

Light 

Standard 

Field 


weight • 


control 

weight 


control 

Motor rev. per min. at 40 h.p. 







at 500 volts. 

608 

526 

445 

608 

526 

445 

Amperes at full load of motor. 

72 

72 

73 

72 

72 

73 

Car weight—equipped and 


• 





loaded—tons. 

29 

CO 

o 

i 

30 

29 

30 

30 

Accelerating current—amperes 







per motor. 

75 

'75 

68.5 

75 

75 

68.5 

Accelerating rate—mi. per hr. 







per sec. 

1.5 

1.88 

1.88 

1.5 

1.88 

1.88 

Speed at which rheostats are all 







out... 

12.4 

9.9 

8.9 

12.4 

9.9 

8.9 

Coasting time—sec. 

7.5 

7.5 

10.8 

19.8 

13.3 

20.8 

Speed at time brakes are ap- 







plied—mi. per hr. 

16.2 

15 

14.5 

15.3. 

16 

14.7 

Watt-hr. per ton-mile. 

145 

125 

113 

99.3 

96.7 

85.7 

R.m.s. amperes per motor. 

38.3 

33.3 

32.4 

33.9 

30.4 

29.7 

Temp, rise in service from air 







25 deg. cent. 

65 

47 

45 

50 

42 

40 

Kw-hr. per car-mile. 

4.21 

3.75 

3.39 

2.88 

2.90 

2.57 


For interurban service, field control produces more economical 
running over the low-speed city sections, permits the use of a 
gear ratio which is economical for local service, and with the 
same gearing gives a higher limited speed than could be obtained 
with the same size non-field control motor geared for the local 
schedule. This tends not only toward economy in. local service, 
but also towards reducing the motor capacity required for 
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the operation of frequent-stop local service and high-speed l imi ted 
service with the same gear ratio. 

A 75-h.p. field control motor geared for local service, as 
heretofore described, and operating as shown in Pig. 10, will 
maintain a limited schedule speed of 38.4 mi. per hr., which is the 
same as that possible with the next size larger non-field control 
motor. At the same time the reduction in power consumption 
is 15.9 per cent for local service and 11.7 per cent for limited 
service. The power consumption in limited service is somewhat 
more than with the ordinary 75-h.p. motor on account of the 
faster schedule speed maintained with the field control motor. 
The comparative results are shown in Table II. 



Fig. 9 


V. Results of Tests 

Within the last few years, a number of tests have been made 

on cars operating in regular service, the results of which show 

that our contentions in respect to proper gearing and armature 

speed, correct operation and field control are correct in practise 
as well as in theory. ■ • 

Table IV shows the results of tests made in December, 1910, 
under the direction of the writer, on the Frankstown Avenue 
me of the Pittsburgh Railways Company. The cars and equip¬ 
ments in this case were identical except for gear ratio. " : - 

Test A was made with a low-speed gearing, while test B 
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was made with a higher-speed gearing. A comparison of the 
service conditions shows that they were approximately the same 
—the slightly higher schedule speed in test B being balanced by 
the somewhat fewer stops and slow-downs, shorter duration of 
stop and decreased average passenger load. The railway com¬ 
pany had in service a number of cars equipped as for test B. 

The car geared as for test A was operated in regular service 
for a considerable period of time prior to the tests and proved 
itself capable of maintaining the schedule equally as well as 
the car geared for higher speed. It will be noted that not only 
did the tests show that the low-speed gearing effected a saving 
of 13.8 per cent in the power consumption, but they also showed 
that, whereas the equipments with the high-speed gearing were 
operating with dangerous temperature rise, with the low-speed 



gearing the heating of the motors was just within safe limits. 
All equipments of these same motors installed since these 
tests were made, have been provided with the low-speed 
gears. 

In volume XXIX, p. 1484 of the A.I.E.E. Transactions, 1910, 
Mr. H. St.Clair Putnam makes the following statement regard¬ 
ing the use of coasting clocks on the Manhattan Elevated Rail¬ 
way in New York: The result of these calculations and tests 

shows that an increase in the percentage of coasting from 12 
per cent to 37.5 per cent will effect a saving of 24 per cent in 
the power required for traction.” 

The report of tests made on cars of the Chicago Railways 
Company, as given in the Electric Railway Journal , volume 
XXXVII, pages 1192 and 1200, shows that increasing the accel- 
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*11 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

wii! save 15.6 per cent of the power required for traction without 

special effort on the part of the motorman, and that it is possible 

and practicable to increase this saving to 27 per cent. This 

report also shows that there is a saving in brake shoes amounting 
to 40,8 per cent, s 

Both of the above reports show what can be accomplished bv 
correct operation as induced by the application of coasting time 


TABLE II 


Length of run—miles 

Time of run—seconds 

Length of stop—seconds. 
Schedule speed—mi. per hr... 
Accelerating rate—mi. per hr 
per sec. 

150 

12.5 

24 

1 9 5 

1 

150 

12.5 

24 

150 

12.5 

24 

611.8 

60 

35.3 

6 

563 

60 

38.4 

563 

60 

38.4 

Braking rate—mi. per hr. per 
sec...... 


1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

Motor equipment... 

4-75 h.p. 

1.25 
4-75 h.p. 

1.25 
4-90 h.p. 

1.25 
4-75 h.p. 

1.25 
4-75 h.p. 

1.25 
4-90 h.p. 

Motor type 

Standard 

Field 

control 

Standard 

Standard 

Field 

control 

Standard 

Amperes at full load of motor. 
Car weight—equipped and 
loaded—tons 

130 

oo 

130 

38 

156 

130 

130 

156 

Accelerating current—amperes 
per motor.. 

oo 

1 9*7 

39.5 

38 

38 

39.5 

Speed at which rheostats are 
2-11 out-—mi. per hr 

1*3 ( 

21.3 

GO 

122 

on o 

177.5 

127 

122 

177.5 

Coasting time—seconds 

n(\ 

28.2 

77.5 

21.3 

20.3 

28.2 

Speed at which brakes are 
applied. 

( U 

67.8 

86.2 

86.7 

Kw-hr. per car-mile... 

* t . ± 

o 4. 

26 

2.27 

59.7 

60°C. 

25.7 

30 

30 

30 

Watt-hr. per ton-mile. 

Temp, rise in service from air 
25 deg. cent... . 

63.2 

58°C. 

2..70 

68.4 

70°C. 

2.025 

53.4 

50°C. 

2.11 

55.5 

58°C. 

2.39 

60.5 

60°C. 


Raflwavs’ Sh ° Uld ^ n ° ted in connection wit h the Chicago 
the scSduk^" 117 wT ^ the . e ^P^nts now maintain 
4 06 to 4 73 in orde 1 ^ t 6 geanng 1S being changed from 

it mav t \ redUCe the P eak deman ds. Incidentally 

in connection with th 0ne ° f tbe dan S ers previously mentioned 

to show S Se as e tSch atl0n ° f d ° Cks is be ^ inni ^ 

r . ere ’ as the Chicago report states that the running 

minutes In atv s ^ teSted bas been reduced three 

mutes. In any such case, care should be exercised to determine 
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what effect upon the heating of the motors such a reduction in 
running time may produce before faster schedules are adopted 
generally. More or less protection against too rapid accelera¬ 
tion may be secured by careful circuit breaker adjustments or 
automatic acceleration, or by a graduated scale with respect to 

the bonus offered motormen in connection with their coasting 
time records. , 5 

Table III shows the result of a series of tests made on the cars 
of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company of New York under 
the direction of Mr. H. H. Adams. It will be seen from this 
table, by comparing tests 1 and 2, that the use of a lower-speed 


TABLE IV 

Tests on Frankstown Ave. Line of Pittsburgh Railways Company 
Showing effect of gear ratio on power consumption and motor heating. 


Items 


-lb.. 

-lb.. 


Weight of motor car without load- 
Weight of trailer car without load- 

Motors. .... ..... 

Gear ratio—33-in. wheels.. .. 

Schedule speed—mi. per hr.. ...' ’ * 

Stops per mile. 

Slow-downs per mile.. 

Average duration of stop—sec... 

Average passenger load. 

Average voltage. 

Watt-hours per ton-mile . 

Average temperature rise on armatures corrected to 
25 deg. cent, air temperature. 


49,000 
23,000 
4-50 h.p. 
4.6 
9.15 
S. 7 
1.94 
6.8 
37 
483 
137 

68.S 


B 

49,000 
23,000 
4-50 h.p. 
3.67 
9.50 
8.63 
1.37 
6.2 
30 
480 
159 

87.8 


cYiSdIY Cent c F the P ° Wer USed by B: reason —correct gearing. Day’s servic'e 
consisted m each case of two round trios with tmiw y a &CIV1Le 

trailer, followed by two round trips with trailer. * npS WUh ° Ut 

armature and greater gear reduction effected a power saving 
of 7 per cent. In test 3, throughout the congested district the 
equipments were operated in series only and then operated in 
series and parallel on the remainder of the runs. In spite of 

“ at thlS test Sh0WS nearly 23 P er cent more stops than 
est 2, the power consumption was decreased 5.5 per cent due 
to the use of field control. 

Jl te M 1 fM Umber ° f St ° PS and 0ther service conditions 

oneZlTj ^ if™ aS m tSStS 1 and 2 ’ but the motor s were 
operated making tull use of the field control in series and parallel 

over the entire line. This test showed 7 per cent lessTower 

consumption than test 3 with its greater number of stops, and 
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12 per cent saving in. power in comparison with test 2, where 
the service conditions were practically the same. Substantially 
all of this saving was due to the use of the field control motor in 
test 4 as against the non-field control motor in test 2. In 
this connection, it should be noted that while the 60-h.p. motors 
of test 1 showed an average temperature rise of about 48 deg. 
cent, corrected to air at 25 deg. cent., the 40-h.p. motors in test 
4 showed only 58 deg. cent, temperature rise, which is still a 
perfectly safe operating condition. 

Tests recently made on various lines of the Pacific Electric 
Railway showed an average power consumption of 97.3 watt- 
hours per ton-mile with quadruple 75-h.p., 650-rev. per min. 
motors geared 2.18:1. Other 75-h.p., 640-rev. per min. motors 
geared 3.24:1 showed an average power consumption of 87 watt- 
hours per ton-mile. The latter motor with field control showed 
an average power consumption of 81 watt-hours per ton-mile. 
These figures indicate that proper gearing would effect a power 
saving of 10.6 per cent in this service, while the application of 
field control would produce a further saving of about 6.9 per 
cent, and the total saving which could be obtained by the use of 
correct gearing in combination with field control would be about 
16.8 per cent. It is interesting to note further in this connection 
that the average temperature rise of the motors, corrected to 
air at 25 deg. cent., in the most severe service was 80.5 deg. 
cent, for the motors geared for high speed and 61.2 deg. cent, 
for the field control motors. Temperatures on the non-field 
control motor geared for low speed in this service are not avail¬ 
able at the present time. 

Summing up the results of calculations and tests as previously 
described in detail, it is found that proper gearing and armature 
speed, correct operation and field control are essential to the 
most economical operation of railway service, and the indications 
are that from 10 per cent to 30 per cent of the power now con¬ 
sumed in specific cases may be saved by a careful study of the 
operating conditions and the intelligent application of these 
principles. 
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THE RELATION OF CENTRAL STATION GENERATION 
TO RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION 


BY SAMUEL INSULL 


I am not going to discuss the question of the practicability 
of steam railroad electrification. That is not a matter at all 
within my province. That is a matter that has to be decided 
by those great captains of industry who are in control of the vast 
transportation companies in this country from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. But it is reasonable, as a central station man, that 
I should assume that the electrification of steam railroads has 
come to stay, that the work done by the two premier trunk lines 
centering in New York is a sufficient indication of what we may 
expect in the future. I am not in sympathy with an agitation 
to force the steam railroads in this country to electrify. That 
is a question of the provision of the capital necessary for the 
purpose, and that question must be taken up and settled by 
those who are responsible for the operation of the railway prop¬ 
erties. Nor am I going to discuss what might be termed the 
technique of the electrification of steam railroads; that is, the 
special system that should be used, whether it should be done 
with one class of current or another, or one pressure or another. 
The system finally decided on must be the one which fills con¬ 
ditions of railroad operation, and at the same time renders it 
possible for the railroad company to take advantage of the 
sources of energy supply already existing, as the railroad demand 
is only about 15 to 20 per cent of the total demand for energy in 
any community. That amount of energy which the railroads 
require to operate their properties is really the thing that should 
turn them to central station men for assistance, and I speak as a 
central station man. 
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The amount of energy required to operate the terminal and 
suburban systems of all the trunk lines centering in and around 
New 1 ork City (as I think I will be able to demonstrate to you) 
is, I believe, less than the amount of energy required to operate 
the isolated electric lighting plants in the same territory. It is 
not a serious proposition. To my mind it is of less consequence 
to the properly operated electricity supply company than the 
isolated plant business was to the electric light and power com¬ 
panies through the country twenty years ago, or even fifteen or 
ten years ago. 


The problem of the relation of the central station to the gener¬ 
ation and primary distribution of energy, so far as the steam 
railroads are concerned, is a question of economics. It cannot 
properly be considered without taking into account the entire 
question of generation and primary distribution for any given 
center of population. If you consider steam railroad electri¬ 
fication by itself, the amount of energy required seems to be 
very great indeed. If you consider it merely as a fraction of the 
supply of energy required by a community for all kinds of pur¬ 
poses, it is found to be simply an incident. Perhaps a more accu¬ 
rate title for this paper would be “ The Generation and Primary 
Distribution of Energy for Given Areas,” because that is the real 
question involved. It is not a new subject; it is a subject dealt 
with at great length in the inaugural address of 1910 by my friend 
0 Ir ' d l e Ferranti, when addressing our sister organization, the 
•British Institution of Electrical Engineers. Mr. de Ferranti 
went further than I am going in this discussion, and proposed a 
scheme of generation and distribution for the whole of Great 
Britain. He proposed a scheme that meant, in his opinion, a 
saving of 80,000,000 to 90,000,000 tons of coal a year for Great 
Britain. If the plan, which you must necessarily admit is 
reasonable, after studying the maps and curves presented, were 
a °P e ’ judgment is that it would mean the greatest 
conservation of one of the most important natural resources 

l th oo S o C nr try ’ namely fuel > t0 the extent ’ Probably, of from 

100,000,000 to 150,000,000 tons of coal per year. 

The method of concentration of generation and distribution 

P0W f ’ aS u 3 ^’ iS n0t a neW SUbjeCt - 1 has been an 

PlV . . “fcessity in all the smaller communities of this country. 

oubHWW Sma 1 COm ™ umties the y formed companies to do the 

in? Win mg: ! thSy added t0 that the incan descent light- 
g business, a little later they added the power business, then 
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they connected up two or three small towns together, and to-day 
the average prosperous small local company supplies energy not 
only for lighting, whether for domestic or commercial or public 
purposes, but for power, for pumping water, and for the urban 
and interurban transportation, and as a result has raised its load 
factor from about 20 per cent, when it was engaged solely in the 
lighting business, to from 40 to 50 per cent to-day. That method 
of concentration of generation is going on to such an extent in 
the smaller communities throughout this country that I know of 
cases where, in an area of 15,000 square miles, that is, an area 
150 miles one way by 100 miles another way, they seriously 
have in contemplation doing away with possibly 100 to 120 
generating stations, and replacing them with ten or twelve 
stations. 

Where there are large water powers adjacent to the larger 
cities, you find no hesitation on the part of the railway company, 
the electric light and power company, and the electrified steam 
railway company, if there be such, in that vicinity, in taking the 
energy from one source of supply. Is there any reason why 
the power generated at Niagara Falls can be used alike by all 
these enterprises, whether they be local public service enter¬ 
prises, state public service enterprises, or interstate enterprises— 
is there any peculiarity about the fact that the power is generated 
hydraulically? Is that any special reason why these various 
industries should all take their energy from a given source? Is 
it not just as reasonable that they should all take their energy 
from a given source, if that power is supplied from fuel, from 
coal, with steam turbines as the prime movers, as that they 
should do this when the power is supplied from water with 
hydraulic turbines as prime movers? I cannot see any reason, 
if concentration of production is the correct principle in one case, 
why concentration of production is not the correct principle in 
every case. 

I have naturally taken for the purposes of my discussion 
the information which the engineers of public service enterprises 
in New York have placed at my disposal, together with the in¬ 
formation that I naturally am able to obtain from my own opera¬ 
tions in Chicago, and the conclusion that I have come to is that 
the concentration of the production of energy, for all purposes 
required in a given area about any large center of population, 
would result in such a saving in capital, and such a saving in 
operating expenses, as to provide sufficiently for the generating 
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i- and . pnmary transmission systems necessary to elec- 

1,nZ 6 + termmaI systems and suburban service of all the trunk 

arly isthis”S “Tl^that center of population, (particu- 
arly is this true of New York) and such a saving as to yield very 
arge profit, to the engineers and J-y 

the courage to handle so great a problem. g 

The percentage of saving is comparatively small. On a per- 

New York 1S fbv^^ y Say , tha “ he Percentage of saving in greater 
New York (by greater New York” I include that part 

a GmaierNew v e ^ a - W0Uld natUrally be considered a part of 
Greater New York,) is comparatively small, and to my mind 

somewhat disappointing, owing to peculiar conditions which I 

tolSf™ f f B « U * thC S ™ g ite,f is *> ^ 

it i! nn« J ° m ° ney ’ ca Pi ta lized, that I cannot see how 

t is possible, whatever may be the jealousies of management and 

thf ^ individuaI interests of the financial people 

get the ^atIT° US P ™ perties ’~ both as engineers desiring to 
get the greatest possible results out of their work and as 

of sem^tth 1 * 1 ^ t0 SUPply thS greatest Possible’ amount 

est possTble moAtT^ 03 ^ 6 C ° St t0 the public and the ^eat- 
engineers or the fi themse Nes, I cannot see how either the 

by asTt is ! fi f + n “ ers can ^glect the subject and let it pass 

business. ° ^ greatest opportunities I know of in our 

total load'dkcT^ the T iUUStrative CUrves - Fi ^- 1 ^ the New York 

central stations^' Greater Nev^ Y e ^ Ctrical Ioad of the 

on the Tersev shore ? I New Yorlc and the central stations 

New York onetT; T f & radlUS of ten or twelve miles of 

Jersey and th y ^ be Publ ic Service Corporation of New 

Company. G S ^ ° f the Hudson and Manhattan Railroad 

tt ° f the ioaa ° f ei «- 

S thC is0la “ H the 

Plant load were included tw ff Steam r ° adS and the isolated 
of 1,000,000 kw. ’ the t0tE WOuld be m the neighborhood 

kw L lnd? P Sy a a d n^8 per leS InmaT" ^ n ff ama of 676 - 000 
of this maximum over 7 1 mcrease (the actual increase 

the end of eight years W&S ?i per Cent) ’ at 

1,250,000 kw an d at the I maximum would amount to 
•> nd at the end of ten years to 1,480,000 kw. 
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If there be added to these figures the isolated plant and steam 
railroad demand, it makes about 1,000,000 kw. of load at the 
present time. The steam railroad demand would be about 


NEW YORK-TOTAL 

JAN.5 1912 DAY OF COMBINED MAXIMUM 
MAXIMUM AS SEPARATE SYSTEMS 

ANNUAL 

LOAD 

MAXIMUM DIVERSITY FACTOR 
232,500 34,700 17.54 35.8 4 
382,110 9,630 2. 6 37.6 

63,820 3,090 5.1 37.6 


LIGHT AND POWER 
STREET RAILWAYS 
STEAM ROADS 


TOTALS 

TOTALS 


673,230) 47 420 
630,8101 ’ 


7 36.9$ 
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Fig. 1 


170,000 kw. of that total, and the demand made by isolated 
plants would be 217,000 kw. 

The total load of the systems separately is 678,000 kw., and 
there is a diversity factor that would reduce that if they were 
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all rim as one system* tlist ;<? if +-u 

lighting and power companyViT f pr “f n ‘ busi »«s of th, 
railways were combined the m* v* ^ Ways and the steaiT 

have amounted to 630 000 W lmUm ° ad thls Iast winter would 
kw. The diversity factor amount hT? ? UPWards ° f 47 ’ OOC 

load factor would have been imZ i r° ^ CSnt ’ and the 

Been improved from 36.9 to 40 per cent. 



Later, I wffl « plaln Mme oI ^ advsmtages ^ 

7«* E'dir^^.^^agram. The 
United Electric-Light and Power r ludes the l°ad of the 
load. The Public Service Coroor^^ 7 ^ als ° the Bronx 
company’s light and power load i - + CUrVe includes th ^t 
emg on the street railway curve. * ’ ltS Street railwa 7 load 
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The total load is 232,500 kw. The load factor of the various 
systems by themselves is 33.8 per cent. There is a diversity of 
17.5 per cent, amounting to 34,700 kw., between the sum of the 
maxima for the year of these different lighting companies and 
their load between 5i45 and 6 p.m. on January 5,1912, which was 



Fig. 3 

the time of the maximum for all of the New York companies 
combined, that is, the lighting, the street railway and the elec¬ 
trified steam railroad companies. 

Fig. 3 shows the load diagram of the street railways of New 
York City. The Interborough has much the largest maximum 
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o f any of the New York companies, and therefore establishes the 
day a nd hour f the combined maximnm, and there is no Sers t 
between the Interborough load and the combined maximum 

and ""'VT'" h<wses ' “bway, surface 

of, ^ ^ r ■r «■» 

v wuxy amounts to a considerable figure. What is 



meant by that is that I have not tat™ ^ 

mg these diagrams, because the interests hav - ^ if ** ^ mak 
street railways, I believe, have alreadv Si 7 g6 ° f th ' 
connecting up their various power' houses advantage of :t b 3 
vantage of the diversity factor. ^ S ° “ t0 get the ad ' 
Pig. 4 shows the load diagram of th 
New T«* City. Due » KSXrXS 
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cars, the New York Central maximum occurs on the same day 
as the Interborough and the combined maximum, and the 
Pennsylvania maximum, for the same reason, only a few days 
later. 

The present electrical load for the passenger service of the 
steam railroads of New York is estimated at about two-thirds of 
the total load if all of the passenger service within a reasonable 
radius of say fifteen to twenty miles of New York City were 
electrified. This would give for New York a total electrified 
passenger load of 95,000 kw. } as compared with our estimate 
for Chicago of 73,000 kw., which appears reasonable. If 
to this we add 75,000 kw. for freight, as compared with our 
estimate for Chicago freight of 78,000 kw., we get a total for 
the electrified steam railroads in the vicinity of New York of 
170,000 kw. 

Attention might be called to the fact, that the farther out the 
steam railroads are electrified, the less influence the suburban 
service will have and therefore the greater the diversity factor. 

There is a very important point I wish' to emphasize, that has 
a bearing on this subject only in the large centers of population 
where there is heavy suburban travel. The same thing will be 
shown in some of the curves to follow. These two maximum 
loads, morning and evening, are made up of suburban business, 
and the suburban railway load maxima are largely affected by 
the heating proposition, and also the large amount of power 
needed additionally for traction in cold weather. That condi¬ 
tion cannot possibly exist except in a few, perhaps a dozen dif¬ 
ferent cities of the United States. The steam railroad load factor 
is relatively poor in those centers, but if you will take the average 
business throughout the country where our central stations are 
in cities, say of the second and third grade, the steam railroad load 
would show a very much better load factor, as there is practically 
little or no suburban business in any cities except the very larg¬ 
est cities of the country. 

Fig. 5 is the total load diagram of Boston. The street railway 
curve is the Boston Elevated Railway Company load, which 
includes the subway, surface and elevated roads. The Edison 
light and power load is also given. 

A careful estimate of the electrical requirements for the pas¬ 
senger service only, for all the steam roads operating within the 
metropolitan district of Boston, has been made, but as the figures 
do not include freight, and also for the reason that the larger 
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portion of it is based on 11,000-volt single-phase operation 
which system practically eliminates the possibility of showing 
savings m transmission and substation by combining with the 
other local power supply, I have not attempted to include load 
curves for the electrified steam roads. Also no estimate has 



been made of the isolated plant load in Boston Th» t , 
capacity of the Boston steam plants, 160 600 S a^L, , 
a reserve on the combined load of 68 per cent 
It will easily be tha+ +u ' ■ * 

the loads of the street r^“ind^ 
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companies in Boston. To me it seems almost incredible that 
there should be built a second large power station in Boston, 
when, if the service for both the lighting and railway were run 
by the same station, the maximum load last winter would have 



Fig. 6 


been 95,400 kw., instead of 111,200 kw., as there is a diversity 
of 16.5 per cent between the two businesses. 

Fig. 6 shows the, total load diagram for Chicago. The diver-, 
sity shown in the tabulation on this chart amounts to 72,260 
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kw., and would require, assuming a 25 per cent reserve 90 300 
w more capacity if operated as separate systems than if’op¬ 
erated on a combined generating system. At $75 per kw. this 
amounts to an extra investment of $6,772,500. 

The isolated plant load, although showing a maximum 50 per 
cent greater than our present light and power load, I believe 

and twZZd C ° nServativel y low - A canvass of the number 
and size of isolated plants was made by the contract department 

of the Commonwealth Edison Company, and several checks on 

ese figures weie available, such as “ The Engineers’ Directory ” 

the agents knowledge of the field and the City of Chicago 
Boiler Inspectors records. ^ 

In estimating this isolated plant load, the separate maxima 
e plants ai e assumed to be two-thirds of the rated capacity 

s :°r aat is ' th i rati ° ° f »»•. sk 

y e maxi mum kilowatts, is assumed to be 25 

loTdTctol of aS T Pti0n being based 0n the fact that the actual 
load factor of customers on our wholesale schedule, representing 

a very large amount of business, is 26 per cent. g 

Plants 7ZL* er l ity bStWeen the different is olated 

be equal to theZd f f T faCt ° r ’ * combined - would 
Pe equal to the load factor of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 

panys genera 1 light and power business, that is, 35.5 per.cent. 

are addedTceZ™ and kil °watt-hours thus obtained 

are added a certain portion of the South Chicago Steel Works 

load, the. refrigeration load, assuming that one half the ice of 

assuZngtZtvZ f k n r r lly ’ and the electric vehicle load, 
ng two-thirds of all horses replaced by electric vehicles 
These latter two items heino- nff rmj i j . nicies. 

factor up to the S 2,"*^ ‘“J' ”"1”°™ «* load 
17 per cent of the tnt i ’ a tbou £ b tbe y represent only 

pwH th6 t0taI estlmated Mowatt-hours of the isolati 

beS e opeTS d ajr™:1 ncST^'T ^ 

operated as separate systems SC”'"*! 5 ' “ d 
plus the cost of the orimSJ , 8 S ‘ ° f «' neratil >g plant 

well started in Chicago towardl ny ’ ehave S ot reasonably 
have oractiraHir fin g , . a ds dom g rt on one system. We 

co get the id, ; f 6 are Wmg there to do all we can 
get the isolated plants out of existence, and in theTteam 
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railroad business, as may be seen from our estimates, in what is 
the greatest railroad center in the United States to-day, passenger, 
freight and transfer business combined, the amount of energy 
required for operating all of the terminal systems there is so small 
a percentage of the whole that it would seem unreasonable to 
think we will not be able to get that, certainly in Chicago, 
as well as the business of the surface and elevated railroads. 

A.M. P.M, 



Fig. 7 


The next diagram, Fig. 7, shows the load curve of the street 
railways of the city of Chicago. One interesting feature of this 
chart is that the highest maximum for two of the street railway 
companies occurred in the morning of February 21st, soon after 
the beginning of a very heavy snow storm, with a strong cold 
wind blowing and the temperature a little above 20 deg. fahr. 
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That chart is generally characteristic of the urban transportation 

business of a city of the size of Chicago. 

Fig. 8 shows the load diagram of the electrified steam railroads 
of Chicago, assuming that the steam railroads in the vicinity of 
Chicago are electrified some time. It is a load diagram of the 
maximum for the year. The method of estimating all of the 
data regarding the load of the electrified steam roads of Chicago 
is o-iven in detail in the appendix to this paper, on Electric 



Power Requirements of the Electrified Steam Railroads of Chi¬ 
cago,” prepared by Messrs. Bird, Gear and Fowler. 

The freight curve, you will see, has an^extremely good load 
factor. The passenger business is governed by exactly the same 
conditions, only intensified, that govern the passenger business 
in New York City. I presume the curves of passenger business 
in New York, Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia would probably 
be all about the same, except that Philadelphia, Boston and New 
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York ought to have some advantage from a much larger amount 
of pleasure business in the summer than we get in Chicago. 

The extreme peak in the morning and evening is caused by the 
suburban business, the extra amount of energy necessary at the 
time of extreme cold for traction purposes and the extra amount 
of energy necessary for heating purposes. If it were not for 
these two peaks, the load factor would even up better than it 
does, and yet, notwithstanding these peaks, the combined freight 
and passenger business is estimated to have 46 per cent load 
factor. Now, if we consider the steam railroad business, say 
in cities of the size of Rochester, Detroit, Buffalo, and possibly 



Cleveland, Toledo, and similar cities, their load factors would 
be uniformly better than is shown in Fig. 8, and in my judg¬ 
ment the date of the maximum load, and the time of day of e 
maximum load, would probably change considerably, to the 
advantage of the local power company supplying the energy. 

I thought it might be of interest to include a chart of the annua 
load factors of the Commonwealth Edison Company for the las 

i i •„ 'p\;„ q You will notice that the street 

twelve years, as shown m rig. ». ro 

railroad load factor went up and then dropped It was at 
its highest for a few years just before one of the lar 
street railways shut down its obsolete stations, which op¬ 

erated as peak plants only, also having the result of earn g 
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a very low price for the energy it purchased. The tendency of 
the railway load factor is to run even. The tendency of the 
light and power load factor is to run up. The combined load 
factor, as shown in Fig. 9, is about 42.5. The light and power 
business by itself has a load factor a little under 35, and the street 
railway business by itself about 43 per cent. 

Fig. 10 shows the diversity in a block of apartments. This 
figure has been used a number of times, both by myself and by 
some of my subordinates in writing papers on different subjects 
where the question of diversity and load factor comes in, for 
it is a striking illustration of diversity. The figure shows a block 
composed of average apartments, all alike. The number of apart- 



Fig.. 10—Block of Apartment Buildings 

Number of apartments.. 225 

“ “ customers. 189 

“ “ lamps per customer. 10.6 

Kw-hr. used per year....33,000 

Customers’ separate maxima. OS.5 kw. = 5.5 per cent load factor 

Maximum at transformer... 20 kw. =19 per cent load factor 

Annual income per customer.. . SIS.34 

Diversity factor... 3.4 

• 

ments is 225, number of customers 189, lamps per customer 
10.6, the kilowatt-hours used per year 33,000, and the customers 7 
separate maxima show only 5.5 per cent load factor. The max¬ 
imum at the transformer shows 19 per cent load factor. Here 
are 189 customers, all living in similar apartments, all of about 
the same class, all with about the same habits of life, and yet 
the difference in the load factor, taking each customer by him¬ 
self, as compared with all of them put together, is such that you 
get almost four times as good a load factor, and that is owing 
to the diversity of demand. That is the fundamental basis of 
the profit-making of an energy selling company. We get that 
average in dealing with small customers, and consequently we 
can sell these small customers at a profit as a whole, whereas 
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any engineer who knew'the facts could demonstrate to me that 
each one by himself is a loss to us. 

It is exactly that same principle—I am getting down to the 
fundamentals, the A, B, C, of energy production and distribution 
—that I and others who advocate the same ideas want to see 



Fig. 11 


applied in all the electric supply business, whether it is in 
large communities or small communities; and I want to see 
somebody get the advantage of that diversity factor that exists. 
In one case, with small customers, it may show 400 per cent 
advantage. In another case, in a vast community like the 
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city of New York and surrounding territory, that percentage may 
be only ten per cent, but it runs up into millions and millions 
of dollars, which is being thrown away to-day, and I do not want 
to see those who are right on the threshold of entering into our 
line of business, the use of electrical energy, make mistakes 



Fig. 12 


owing to their ignorance of the real situation. I do not want to 
see them make the mistake that, in my judgment, largely 
through force of circumstances, the New York Central company 
has made in building its present power house, and the P enns yl- 
v ania Railroad Company has made in building its power house, 
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probably, I think, as much because they could not find people to 
sell them energy as because they did not know they ought to 
buy energy instead of manufacturing it. 

Fig. 11 is a map of New York City, with the present power 
transmission systems. In referring to New York City, you will • 
notice that I go out on the Hackensack river into New Jersey, 



as I consider that territory properly a part of the area included 
in the greater, city for the' purposes of the present discussion. 

Fig. 12 shows the New York power transmission system 
unified into one system. You will notice the difference between the 
two. In Fig. 11 the vast number of substations and transmission 
lines is in marked contrast to the effective distribution in Fig. 12. 

Fig. 13 shows the Chicago daily load factor. .This diagram 
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shows the improvement in load factor as it affects operating 
conditions, the improvement being due mainly to the railway 
load coming up earlier in the morning and the depression in the 
light and power load at the time of the evening railway peak. It 
is almost impossible to figure absolutely and closely this saving 
from concentration of production of electric energy. It is easy 
enough to figure the saving of investment, but it is pretty hard 
to figure the saving in operating expense. It is a very large 
amount, indeed, and the items especially affected are the items 
of what one might call “ readiness to serve ”, including, of course, 
the expenses incident thereto. I do not refer to fixed charges 
but to operating expenses outside of fixed charges. Although it 
is easy to figure the saving in fixed charges due to diversity, it is 
not so easy to figure the saving due to the broadening out of this 
daily.curve, but it goes a long way towards reducing the readi- 
ness-to-serve charges per unit produced in a given time. 

In Table I is a tabulation of the daily load factors in Chicago. 
This expresses the matter a little differently. The average daily 
or operating load factors for the different systems operating 
separately, 55.6 per cent, is equivalent to thirteen and one-half 
hours straight-line or steady operation per day. The load factor 
for all combined on one generating system, 59.9 per cent, is equiv¬ 
alent to fourteen and one-half hours per day, or an increase of 
one hour, or 7.4 per cent. This improvement means that the 
fixed charge and ‘‘ readiness-to-serve 55 portion of the operating 
expense is prorated over a greater number of units of output per 
day and per year. 

You will notice, as shown in the table, the improvement in 
conditions in each month in the year. The average shows a 
decided improvement if the systems are combined in one. The 
average is 59.9 and the average of the others, separately, is 
55.6 per cent. 

Fig. 14 shows a diagram of the Boston daily load, and Table 
II is a tabulation of the Boston daily load factors. It shows that 
there would be quite an improvement if the Boston Elevated 
and the Boston Edison loads were operated together. The av¬ 
erage is 53.9 per cent operated separately and 59.4 per cent if 
operated as one system. 

Table III gives a tabulation of the New York daily load 
factors. It gives the same general character of information. 
Operated separately the stations show 51 per cent, and operated 
together 56.2 per cent. 



TABLE I—CHICAGO 
DAILY LOAD FACTORS 
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Fig. 15 is a comparison of the Chicago and New York load 
diagrams. In this diagram the different load curves shown 
have all been prorated so that the maxima of all are equal and 
the same as that for Chicago for January 3, 1912. This method 
of comparing load diagrams shows just what hours of the day- 
are affected by the improvement in load factor, and brings out 



perhaps more clearly than any other method the great advantage 
from an operating standpoint of the combination of the energy 
supplied for different purposes on one generating system. This 
improvement, for instance, for Chicago as compared with ew 
York, has a very decided effect upon the operating cost, and is 
one of the principal reasons for the very low generating cost 

in Chicago. 
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, e ® ect °f diversity on the peak, which results in a saving 
in investment, can be and has been very readily figured.* But 
the effect of this diversity in reducing the operating cost cannot 
be so readily calculated. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 

the saving in operating expense is fully as important as the sa W 
in investment. 

Fig. 15 was prepared to show exactly the result of the policy 
the Commonwealth Edison Company has pursued in Chicago 
for the last ten years. It was just about ten years ago when we 



n?; h‘h!rr'p Y0RK AND Chicago Load Diagrams for Maximum 
0F Year Pro ^ted to Chicago 1912 Maximum for Comparison 


commenced to sell energy at prices that most of the producers 
o energy m this country thought were so ridiculously low that 
it was only a question of time and the size of our pocket-book 
as to how long we could stand it. This diagram shews you the 
residt we have been able to obtain. As a contribution to our 
fixed charges as a contribution to our stand-by charges, as a 
means of producing more kilowatt-hours in a given period, so 
as to provide us with the necessary funds to adopt a reasonably 

“212 IS"* merey ’ ia ye,rs we w be “ abIe *° 
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Fig. 16 is a comparison of the Chicago and Boston load dia¬ 
grams. 

Fig. 17 is a map showing the Chicago railroad terminals in 
the proposed electrical zone, the boundary of which was laid 
out by the Chicago Association of Commerce. The zone in¬ 
cludes a territory about 32 miles long, with an average width of 
ten to twelve miles. 

Fig. 18 is a map of the electrification of steam railroads in 
Chicago,—based on a plan of group operation: that is, a plan of 



Fig. 16 —Boston and Chicago—Load Diagrams for Maximum Day 
- of Year Prorated to Chicago 1912 Maximum for Comparison 

generating stations, substations and primary transmission lines on 
the theory that the railroads of the various financial groups, the 
New York Central group, the Pennsylvania group, and so on, 
would operate their power jointly, i.e., that the New York 
Central would have a system for itself, the Pennsylvania would 
have a system for itself, and so on all the way down the line. 

Fig. 19 shows the electrification of steam railroads, with uni¬ 
fied power supply, in the city of Chicago. That is what it 
would be like if all the companies obtained their power from 
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one source, and shows the difference between purchased power 
and individual production. 

Fig. 20 is the load diagram of the freight electrical requirements 
of the steam railroads in Chicago. This is a curve we have 
had worked 1 out in relation to freight business, and it shows 
some rather interesting things. This freight curve has an ex¬ 
tremely good load factor, estimated at 70 per cent daily and 60 
per cent yearly. Through freights come in during the early 
morning hours and are broken up, switched and transferred from 



7 o’clock in the morning on, and then during the late afternqon 
there is another switching and transfer peak caused by the mak¬ 
ing up of the through freights and getting them ready to go out 
as soon as the late afternoon passenger peak is over. The peak 
on the in and out freight of the day occurs from 7 o’clock in 
the evening on, due to these outgoing through freights which 

were made up in the late afternoon. 

Fig. 21 is the diagram of the freight earnings and monthly 
freight electrical requirements of the roads in Chicago. It shows 
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the monthly gross freight earnings for two years for a group of 
Chicago roads, and also for the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, which 
latter. ought to show whether local Chicago conditions vary 
materially from the curve for the trunk lines included, as it 
has been impossible to get, in any way, the figures of local earn- 
mgs of the different trunk railroads. 


It has been assumed that normal electrical requirements of 
freight traffic will vary for the different months of the year 
similarly to the variation shown for the twelve roads for 1910 
and 1911 and that these normal requirements will be increased 
unng the winter months as shown, on account of increased 
traction or increased resistance due to the cold. 



n * 0ad PaSS “ Ser 

reouireml^ ^ * Chicago. This diagram shows' these 

equipments m December. It has the same general charac- 

ZTLV he N 7 7 "* ™' h “*>■ Peak m - 

c“ an passenger - a ° d 

PaSSe f“ “3 monthly electrical 

vSSfh l « ag0) the latter bein S based on an assumed 
n one-half that of the earnings for 1910-11 This 

diagram assumes, for through nassencrprW 1 7\ ih 

’ ° n passenger business, that the cars 
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will be heated by steam, and you will notice the increased energy 
which is required for traction owing to the cold. 

Pig. 24 shows the proposed steam railroad suburban electrical 
requirements, month by month, in Chicago. In addition to the 



Fig. 24 — Electrical Requirements, Steam Railroad Suburban 
Service—Chicago Electric Zone 


normal amount of energy required, there is the increased re¬ 
quirement for traction due to cold, and the increase due to electric 
heating. 



Fig. 25 — Monthly Variation 
Steam Railroads 


in Maximum Electrical Requirements 
in Chicago Electric Zone 


J5L “ 0WS moa ^ variation in' the total electrical 

steam ra'lroa^ V eleCtrification of the Chicago 

oads. You wih remember that the load factor of 
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the through passenger business is extremely good, and of the 
freight business extremely good. That would indicate, except 
in the ten or twelve large cities to which I have referred, that 
the freight and passenger business ought to be very good through¬ 
out the country. 

Fig. 26 gives a comparison between the swing maximum and 
the one-hour maximum load on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company’s Cos Cob station. This diagram 
of the New Haven road is important because it shows that small 
roads, installing their own plants, must provide a capacity suffi¬ 
cient to cover the maximum swing, which frequently lasts several 




Fig. 26 —Diagram Showing Relation of Swing Maximum 
. to One-Hour Maximum, N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. Cos 

Cob Station, July 17, 1911 


minutes, and which, in the case of the New Haven road, ap¬ 
parently necessitates a reserve amounting to 74 per cent. 

The three-phase capacity of their generators is 21,000 kw. 
and their maximum load is 9050 kw., which is a reserve of 132 
per cent. But their single-phase operation really reduces the 
actual capacity of the generators, on a single-phase basis, to 
15,000 kw., which is equivalent to 74 per cent reserve. They 
apparently have no greater reserve than is necessary, because 
they are installing three 6000-kw. three-phase units for additional 
capacity to take care of additional electrification. In another 
part of the paper, for the purpose of figuring the capacity of the 
steam plants if each of the roads installed its own plant, instead 
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of using this actual 74 per cent reserve, we have assumed 50 

per cent to be conservative, as compared with 25 per cent reserve 
m case of purchase of energy. 

b ^ ou £ lrt out m this curve is also important from an 
p mg standpoint, because, with a system of central stations 
lor all energy used in a community, the entire load factor would be 

m .?^ ei g hborhood of 60 per cent, as shown in Table I, compared 
W T 25 Ff 1 " cent for this diagram using the maximum swing. 

latiolTtlAi 1 ^ S f y jUSt a Httle ’ before 1 conclu de, with re- 

obteined f Vlng that: “ my i ud S ment > could be 

obtained, assuming that an effort were made to bring about 

di^r ratl T ° f Pr ° ducti0n and the concentration of primary 
distribution system m the area of greater Greater New York, 

tr , 1S ’ an . area deluding the Jersey shore a little beyond the 

be woTked T 6r ' The t0tal Saving in investment that could 
the evne r er a PSri0d ° f relativel y ^w years, based on 

aboutErnnnnnn a ! had in Chicag0 ’ would amount to 

about $1S,00°,000 to $20,000,000. That is in investment alone. 

$1 000 0001 m ° Peratmg £ ex P enses would amount to about 
for denreciatio 7 a f ° W ’ figUnng fixed charges of 5 per cent 
vTstment f T % ** ^ f ° r interest on the saving in in- 

vou have' ^ ^ t0 tbat tbe sav ing m operating expense, 
itaLSdTt \ SUm m ° St 6qUal t0 $3 > 000 ’ 000 - That sum, cap- 
At the rat Per f Ce ’ & Creati ° n ° f $60 > 000 >°00 of value. 

New York thet T* g ° ing 0n in the neighborhood of 

indent ,T neSS r S ^° Und t0 d ° uble inside of ^ars. 

r S foU ° WedOUt ’- if the traction companies 

and newer ° S0UrCes ° f SUpply > if the el cctric light 

if the steam rafCads tilt te" ° Wn S ° UrCeS ° f SUpply ’ 

electrification V if . apparently on the threshhold of 

2 tit ° Wn S ° UrCeS ° f SUpply ’~ at the end of 
y s ’ t J e w aste m money which will have taken nlace on a 

$175000000 aSI Th V1 d' bS Somewhere be tween $140,000,000 and 

22 “l, 2222? by , a conceatrated system * 

altogether the saving in 1 COnsideration 

opinion sufficient to -j P t. b x P ens es, ls of itself, in my 
J . ’ su ™cient to provide the necessary funds for that 

of steam railroad electrification ~ 0 n+ • • > T ° r tPat P or t lon 

is, assuming the stelm rai T a C6ntenng in N ew York. That 

kw-, I do not believe that thl no^T^ “ ^ 17 °’° 00 
stations and combined Irimarl d'T-f C ° mbmed generating 
purpose would cost mnni “ ls n bution system for that 

it on the basis of a coXeZsSm t0 ^ * “*”"**’ <*** ' 
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The figures which my engineers have prepared indicate that 
if there should be made a systematic effort at massing production 
and massing primary distribution in the area referred to, the 
amount of property that would be realized or made available 
for increased business would be worth $18,000,000, or there¬ 
about. I do not think that the power necessary for the steam 
railroads centering in New York, and the primary system nec¬ 
essary to take that current to the railroads, would cost over 
$18,000,000. 

Now the savings are here at your feet. The engineering 
representatives of the interests that have these various public 
services in charge are most of them members of the Institute, 
and they can check up the figures. I will not attempt to burden 
the Institute records with the details, but they are at the disposal 
of anybody who wants to use them. I am speaking not from 
any theoretical point of view, but from my own knowledge and 
experience in developing the business which it is my pride to 
preside over;—I know that the change that I have been able to 
work there, from barely earning dividends to putting the prop¬ 
erty in a strong, conservative position, has been the result of 
following the policy that I have laid down here, and I urge the 
people who are interested to try to follow it out round New York. 
It is a policy that is worthy of the greatest engineers and worthy 
of the thought of the greatest financiers in this country. It is 
a conservation of the truest order. If the same policy is carried 
out throughout the United States, the conservation of fuel alone 
will be something tremendous. The conservation of labor will 
be something tremendous. The letting loose of capital that can 
be used in other directions will stimulate business. 

There is no greater problem in the industrial world today, 
no problem that presents greater opportunities for the engineers 
to achieve distinction, no problem that presents greater oppor¬ 
tunities for the financier to achieve distinction and profit, than 
the proper method of producing energy and distributing it in 
a given area, and involved in that question is the solution of 
providing money for that portion of the electrification of steam 
railroads that ends when the energy is put into the track,. 

Before concluding, I think it is but fair to my own staff that 
I should say that it would have been impossible for me to 
present this paper if it had not been for the loyal and valued 
assistance rendered me for three months in preparing data for 
this discussion, under the direction of Mr. Junkersfeld, of the 
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Commonw^h Edison Company, and the close personal work 
of di<tfWh°+* 6r ’ ° U j s tftistician, Mr. Gear, our engineer 

tract a U +° n ’ an< ^ ^ r ’ one °i the engineers of our con- 

ha, e P a rtment. These gentlemen whom I have mentioned 

timt tl°> I 8 ? hard ° n this matter > and given so much of their 
statement* h * ™ ^ ^ t0 them that 1 sh ° uld make this 


APPENDIX 

Electric Power Requirements of Chicago Steam Rail- 

roads Electrified—1911-1912 

PREPARED BY PAUL BIRD, H. B. GEAR AND E. J. FOWLER 

electrical requirement of freight service on electrified 

EAM RAILROADS IN CHICAGO DISTRICT—COMPUTATIONS 
. made in march, 1912 

have L; eCtriC f 1 , requirements of the freight service of Chicago 

bv the Aa-T° r + S ° U r ^° r t ^ le same zone that is being considered 

me»?LdT a ,T ° £ CommerCe on S„oto Abate- 

ment and Electrification of Railway Terminals. 

and it :r tat Tl COTer the year from July ’ 1911 to June, 1912, 

electrified “o ^ f T* ? ** “ 

freight is handled through ihe dtv tf^h ^ ^ ^ 
following the same routes as it does today. 

but thTt ? r . ad f° ads are actuaU y electrified there is no question 

that a larg^nart of f? ^ “ the freight term inals, and 

of the Stv ^ ^ that n ° W C ° meS thro * g h the heart 

rs d =d“ ae the **■ 

he results of the investigation are: 


Month 


Maximum 

demand 


July, 1911. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January, 1912 
February........ 

March... 

April.. 


May... 
Jtme... 


55.200 
63,800 
68,700 
72,100 
78,000 

74.200 

68.200 
70,200 
70,000 
62,500 
60,400 
60,300 


Kw-hr. 


28.814.400 

33.303.600 

34.624.800 
37,636,200 
39,312,000 

38.732.400 

35.600.400 

32.853.600 
36,540,000 
31,500,000 

31.528.800 
30,391,000 


Load factor 
Per cent 



70.3 

69.6 
70.3 

70.2 
70 

70.3 
70.3 

69.7 
70.3 

70.1 

70.2 
70 
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The maximum demands and the consumption for December, 
the month during which the railway maximum demand would 
occur, are as follows: 


DECEMBER FREIGHT REQUIREMENTS 


Railroads 


Maximum 

Kw-hr. 



Demand 


Wabash R.R. 


... 1611 

840,900 

C. I. & L. R.R. (Monon)_ 


. 736 

384,200 

L. S. & M. S. Ry. 


. 3244 

1,693,400 

N. Y. C. & St. L. R.R. (Nickel plate)... 


539,200 

P. Ft. W. & C. Ry. 


. 3352 

1,749,700 

B. & O. R.R. 


. 1713 

894,200 

M. C. R.R..... 


. 2878 

1,502,300 

Erie R.R. 


. 1680 

877.000 

P. C. C. & St. L. R.R. 



1,091,500 

Chicago Great Western Ry.. 


. 1124 

586,700 

Northwestern Ry. 


. 7605 

3,969,800 

Rock Island Ry. 


. 2520 

1,315,400 

C. B. & Q. R.R. 


. 5098 

2,661,200 

St. Paul R.R. 


. 4127 

2,154,300 

Ills. Central R.R. 


. . . .. 4377 

2,284,800 

Santa Fe R.R. 


. 913 

476,600 

C. & A. Ry. 


. 1572 

820,600 

C. & E. I. R.R. 


. 3193 

1,666,700 

Grand Trunk R.R. 


. 1201 

626,900 

Wise. Central (M. S. P. & S. 

S. M.). 

. 1256 

655,600 

C. & 0. of Indiana. 


. 110 

57,400 

Chicago & Indiana Southern. 


. 148 

77,300 

Pere Marquette. 


. 368 

[192,100 

Chicago & Western Indiana. 


. 967 

[504,800 

B. & 0.—C. T. R.R. 


. 2390 

1,247,600 

C. Junction R.R. 


. 4682 

2,444,000 

E. J. & E. Ry. (C. L. S. & E. 

. R.R.). 

. 3845 

2,007,100 

Belt Ry. 


. 7071 

3,691,100 

Chicago, West Pullman & Southern Ry.. 

. 710 

370,600 

Ills. Northern. 


. 423 

220,800 

Manufacturers Junction. 


. 171 

89,300 

Misc, Belt Roads. 


.. 1991 

1,039,300 

Total. 


. 74,200 

38,732,400 

Methods and Data 

Used in 

Making Computations . 

From the 


Association of Commerce Committee, a list was obtained of the 


number of steam locomotives used in the Chicago city limits 
in October, 1911. This list, showing the number of locomotives 
and locomotive hours in each class of service, was as follows: 



Number of 

Working hours 

Service 

locomotives 

per day 

Through freight. 

. 361 

812 

Switching. 

. 560 

7223 

Transfer. 

. 182 

2378 

Through passenger. 

. 336 

801 

Suburban passenger... 

.. 200 

1000 
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An estimate was made of the coal consumption per working 
hour of each class of freight locomotive, and from the coal burned 
in the city limits per day the necessary electrical requirements 
for the same service were computed. 


OCTOBER, 1911—-CITY LIMITS 


Number of locomotives. 

“ working hours per day 
*Lb. of coal j>er locomotive per hour 

Tons of coal per day. 

Lb. of coal per hour. 

*Lb. of coal per hour per locomotive 

drawbar horse power. 

^Efficiency (from drawbar to 

power house). 

Average electrical load in kw. 

^Watt-hours per ton-mile. 

Ton-miles per day. 

* Assumptions. 


Through 

freight 

Switching 

Transfer 

Total 

361 

560 

182 

1,103 

812 

7,223 

2.37S 

10,413 

2,000 

600 

1,350 

— 

812 

2,196 

1,602 

4,610 

67,670 

183,083 

133,500 

384,253 

10 

12 

10 


60% 

60% 

60% 


8,675 

19,072 

16,473 

44,220 

31 

120 

56 


6,767,000 

3,821,814 

7,036,610 

17,625,424 


The pounds of coal per locomotive per working hour were 
assumed as shown above after consulting with several Chicago 
railv, ay men. The tons of coal per day obtained in this way check 
very closely with similar figures published in the 1911 report of 
the Chicago Smoke Department, which figures were obtained 
directly from the railroad companies. 

The pounds of coal per hour per drawbar horse power was 
assumed after discussing the subject with a prominent engineer 
of one of the large trunk line railroads. As a result of many 
actual tests he found that his road used about eight lb. of 
eastern coal per drawbar horse power. Correcting this figure 

tor the difference in the heat value of the coal, the above figures 
were obtained for Chicago. 

The efficiency of 60 per cent between the locomotive drawbar 
and the electncal power house was also chosen after discussing 
he matter with the same engineer. This takes into account the 
losses m the line, the transformers, and in the motors and gears 
oi the electric locomotive. 

1 +^ 7^^ hour per ton-mile figures are in accordance with 

results^ obtained on several electrified roads. 

Having thus obtained the average power house load in kilo¬ 
watts for the city limits and the month of October, 1911, the 
following steps were taken: 
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1. The average load of 44,220 kw. was apportioned among 
the various railroads operating in the city. 

2. The results were increased, so as to apply to the Association 
of Commerce electric zone instead of the city limits. 

3. A study was made of the movement of freight cars during 
the different hours of the day, and the different months of the 
year. The increased traction on account of cold weather was also 
considered. The daily, monthly and yearly load factors were 
thus obtained. 

4. The maximum demand and consumption was then com¬ 
puted for each railroad and each month of the year. 

5. The results were checked in various ways. 

Apportionment of Total Average Load Among the Railroads . 

The total average load was found to be 44,220 kw. for October 
and within the city limits. This was divided among the different 
railroads in accordance with the coal consumed by their freight 
engines as given in the Smoke Department report of 1911. 

Increase of Figures to Cover Assn, of Commerce Electric Zone * 
A statement of the track mileage of all railroads for the city 
limits and for the zone, was obtained from the Association of 
Commerce committee. With this as a basis, and from a careful 
study of the map, the figures of average electrical load were 
increased to cover everything within the zone. The average 
increase in load was 22 per cent. 

The following table gives the average load in kw. for October, 
for the area within the city limits and also for the area within 
the electric zone. 

Load Factors , etc . A daily load factor of 75 per cent was 
assumed for the entire freight business of the Chicago district. 
Mr. L. C. Fritch (now chief engineer of the .Chicago & Great 
Western R.R.) investigated the subject of electrification of the 
Chicago terminal of the Illinois Central R. R. in 1909. He, of 
course, had access to all the records of the railroad and his load 
curves for the freight service show a load factor of 75 per cent. 
The subject of the movement of freight cars through Chicago 
was also, discussed with several railway officials connected with 
roads which are among the largest handlers of freight in the 
city, and from the information thus obtained, it seems certain 
that this figure is about right. 

Average load in kilowatts, October, 1911, 54,000. 

Maximum kilowatts, October, 1911, 75 per cent load factor, 

72 , 100 . 
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FREIGHT SERVICE 

AVERAGE LOAD in gI LOWA^ CE nr.T» B » 19u ' 


Railroad 


Wabash R.R. 

C. I, & L. R.R. ’’’’ ’ * ' 

L. S. & M. S. Ry.... .' * .. 

N. Y. C. & St. L. R.R.... 

P- Ft. W. & C. Ry. 

B. & 0. R.R. 

M. C. R.R. . ^ ' ' * ‘ 

Erie R.R. . . .. 

p-c. c. & st. l.'r.r..v.'..;; 

C. Great Western Ry. 

N orthwestern Ry. 

Rock Island Ry.. 

C - B. & Q. R.R ............ 

St. Paul R.R. 

Ills. Central R.R.... 

Santa Fe Ry. 

C. & A. Ry. 

C. & E. I. R.R. 

Grand Trunk. 

Wise. Central.!' 

C. & 0. of Indiana. 

Chicago & Ind. Southern.".! ’ * ’ 

Pere Marquette. 

Chi. & Western Ind.. 

B. & 0.—C. T. R.R..V.V. .V.” 

C. Junction. 

B. J. & E. Ry.. 

Belt Ry........ 

Ch. W. Pull man & Southern.!' 
Ills. Northern.... 

Mfg. Junction. * * * *. 

Misc. Belt Roads. 


City 

limits 


Per cent 
increase 


Total. 


980 

460 

1890 

620 

1950 

830 

1740 

1020 

1320 

750 

4430 

1530 

2970 

2500 

2900 

580 

1000 

1940 

700 

450 

80 

100 

230 

640 

900 

3400 

1400 

4900 

500 

300 

100 

1100 


44,200 


20 
15 
25 
20 
25 
50 
* 20 
20 
15 
10 
25 
20 
25 
20 
10 
15 
15 
20 
25 
100 
15 
15 
15 
10 
100 
0 

100 

5 

10 

10 

25 

25 


Electric 

zone 

Maximum 

kilowatts 

75 per cent 
load factor 

1180 

1570 

530 

710 

2370 

3150 

760 

1010 

2430 

3250 

1240 

1660 

2080 

2790 

1220 

1630 

1520 

2030 

820 

1090 

5550 

7400 

1840 

2450 

3720 

4950 

3000 

4010 

3180 

4250 

670 

890 

1150 * 

1530 

2330 

3100 

870 

1160 

900 

1200 

90 

100 

110 

140 

260 

350 

700 

930 

1800 

2350 

3400 

4550 

2800 

3730 

5140 

6870 

550 

700 

330 

420 

120 

160 

1380 

1940 

54,000 

72,100 


out the year the L? ■ “ tha business throng 

- r r Th of : he 

irL this manner were used in &*++' ' J[ * ratl0s °htam 
each month of the year S g ^ maximum kilowatts f 

thf^er'^S & add to ,h ' kilowatts 

increased traction due to cold”" 8 perc ““ a S es to take 


Month 

November.. 
December.. 
January.... 
February... 

March.. 

April. 


Per cent added 
on account of cold 

10 

20 

20 

20 

15 

5 
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In getting at the monthly kw-hr., the Sunday requirements 
were assumed to be one-half of week-day requirements and four 
Sundays were used per month. 

The following table shows the maximum* kw., the kw-hr., and 
load factors for each month in the year. 


FREIGHT ELECTRICAL REQUIREMENTS—CHICAGO 


Per cent 
of aver¬ 
age daily 


Maximum kilowatts 


Additional 


earnings Normal on account of cold Total 


July, 1911.-.. 

August... 

September... . 
October...... 

November.. . . 

December. 

January, 1912 
February.. . . . 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 


for 

October 


76.5 

88.5 

95.3 
100 

98.4 

85.7 
78.9 
81.1 

84.4 
81.3 

83.8 

83.6 


require¬ 

ments 


maximum 




58,500 

60,900 

58,600 

60,400 

60,300 




7.100 
,2,400 
.1,400 
.1,700 

9.100 

3,90 


78,000 

74.200 

68.200 
70,200 
70,000 
62,500 
60,400 
60,300 


28.814.400 

33.303.600 

34.624.800 
37,636,200 
39,312,000 

38.732.400 

35.600.400 

32.853.600 
36,540,000 
31,500,000 

31.528.800 
30,391,000 


410,837,200 


Load 

factors 


per 

cent 


70.3 

69.6 
70.3 

70.2 
70 

70.3 
70.3 

69.7 
70.3 

70.1 

70.2 
70 


Average monthly load factor. 
Annual load factor. 


70.1 

60.1 


Normal maximum kilowatts assumed proportional to earnings. 

Load factor for week day assumed at 75 per cent. 

Sunday requirements ^ of week day, assuming four Sundays to month. 


Ratio of Passenger to Freight Load: 

Total kw.hr. per year, passenger.183,452,500 

11 u “ 11 u freight.. .410,837,200 

“ “ u “ “ passenger and freight.... 594,289,700 


31 per cent 
69 per cent 
100 per cent 


The 1911 report of the Chicago Smoke Department gives the 
average daily coal used by railway locomotives in city limits as 

follows: 

Tons of coal per day, passenger.1163 ^ 21 per cent 

« « u ■ u « freight.4438 79 

“ “ “ “ “ passenger and freight.5601 100 


« « u 


passenger 


This is a good check' on the computations of the electrical 
energy required as to the proportion between passenger and 
freight service, for it is to be expected that locomotives en¬ 
gaged in freight service operate less efficiently than passenger 

locomotives, 
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Saving of Coal due to Electric Traction. The total electrical 

per year required by the electrified steam railroads of 
Chicago is: 

senrice .183,452,500 kw-hr. 

Freight .'.410,837,200 kw-hr. 

TotaI .594,289,700 kw-hr. ■ 

At three lb. of coal per kw-hr. the total coal per year in the 
power houses would be 891,000 tons. 

The 19il report of the Chicago Smoke Department shows that 
e rai roads bum in their steam locomotives about 1,850,000 

h ° n ® 9 ° C ° al per ^ ear in the cit y Increasing this figure 

y per cent, it is seen that the railroads bum about 2,260 000 

W, 2 C °1 P T ^ in the electric zone - The ratio of the coal 

W d + h f tnC operation t0 the coal burned with steam 
locomotives is 1 to 2.55. 

Mr. W. S. Murray, electrical engineer of the New York 
New Haven and Hartford R. R, in a paper presented at the 1911 

that the^atio h^’ * 'n' E ’’ " Xt has been demonstrated 

trins bv f + ^ C ° al bumed for 0 P er ating passenger 

In the cal % -?u by Steam locom °tives is 1 to 2. 

In the case of switching engines, this ratio is much greater a 

figure of 1 to 3 being conservative. ’ ’ g ’ 

how htrif ° f / reigM handled in Chicago. It is surprising to find 

ra7rords do nTp + u there ^ aVaUable ° n this Sub f ect The 

Toads do not keep their records so that the tons or car loads 

jssjss in the , distri « 

freight movemente i9orid 0 OT3 at T "" ^ 

Chicacm „ii mn tv- \ y j_ and 1903 when a committee of 
freight between^tb a report on tiie interchange of 

particular rcf r0ads ‘ ™ s re P ort was made with 

particular reference to the clean‘na ^ ^ ™ ^ 

Transfer Cnmnar,,- a a ^ ■ s of tbe Chicago Union 

Mr L C F-ritcb a u C ° Py re P ort was borrowed from 

tonnage handled bv the 1R • • ™ ate was made of the 

Chicago. The figures <dvcn • P " nClpal ra ilroads operating in 
loaded and empty cars haodl^ * hlSrep ° rt cover the number of 

1903. To o-et at'the tons ^ yeax ending June 30 ’ 

June 30 m? tL f n fmght handled in the y ear ending 
J une rfo, 1912, the following assumptions were made: 

Weight of empty freight car 

* 11 loaded « «... 18 tons 

Cays per year.. . 40 “ 

Increase of freight business' from'im to' 1912. * 1 °. “ 

.. * * 67 per cent 
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The last figure was obtained by plotting a curve of the total 
ton-mileage of freight handled per year in the United States 
from 1902 to 1910. This information was obtained from Mr. 
Slasson Thompson’s bureau of railway statistics. Prom the data 
given in the 1903 report it was also possible to approximate the 
n um ber of switching movements, transfer movements and “ in 
or out ” or through freight movements. 

After getting the number of tons of freight (including weights 
of cars) per day in each of these three classes of freight move¬ 
ment, by assuming the average distance travelled in each class 
of movement, the ton-miles were obtained. The mileages 
assumed were: 

Through freight. 7 miles 

Switching. 2 “ 

Transfer.10 “ 

It may seem surprising that the average transfer haul is 
longer than the average in or out haul, but this is undoubtedly 
true. The list previously given shows 2378 transfer locomotive 
hours per day as against 812 through freight locomotive hours. 

Knowing the average ton-miles per hour and applying figures 
for “ watt-hours per ton-mile,” the average electrical load was 
obtained. The table on the following page shows the results 
of these computations. 

As this 1903 Interchange report only covered the 18 principal 
trunk line railroads, the figures thus obtained serve only to 
check a part of the results arrived at by the other methods. 
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Determination of Electric Power Required to Operate 
Passenger Trains at Chicago Terminals 

General Plan. Observations were made on a mid-week day 
between 4 and 5 p.m. as to the number and kind of cars making 
up each train entering and leaving each of the six passenger 
stations now in operation. 

At the Northwestern station and the Grand Central station 
these observations were extended to include all trains entering and 
leaving the station throughout a 24-hour period, these two being 
chosen as the ones representing the heaviest and lightest traffic, 
respectively. 

From the data secured by observations, average weights of 
trains for the different classes of service were derived and from 
these weights and the special time schedules gotten out by 
the railroads for the use of their employees, the running time and 
average kilowatt demand for each train were calculated for all 
through trains for the entire 24 hours. Twenty-four-hour load 
curves were plotted from average weights of trains for the subur¬ 
ban service of the Northwestern and LaSalle stations, these 
stations being taken as typical of the suburban service of other 
stations. . 

Through trains were considered as being operated by loco¬ 
motives, and suburban trains as being made up of multiple-unit 
cars similar to those used by the New York Central, with two 
trailers to three motor cars. From these train diagrams, load 
curves were derived for the rush hours from 4 to "8 for the six 
terminal stations, the curve for through trains being determined 
separately from that of the suburban trains. 

From the observations taken in the other stations between 4 
and 8 p.m. suburban load curves were plotted for those hours and 
a total curve for suburban trains made up for the hours of 4 
to 8 p.m., thus fixing the maximum for the suburban service at 
all stations. 

Having determined the ratio of the combined suburban curve 
of the Northwestern and LaSalle stations to the total suburban 
curve for the hours of 4 to 8 p.m., this ratio was applied to the 
Northwestern and LaSalle stations 5 suburban curve for the 
remainder of the 24 hours in order to get the total suburban load 
curve. 

Twenty per cent was added to the through train load to allow 
for increased traction due to cold weather and 50 per cent to 
suburban train lo&d for increased traction and electric light and 
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heating. From these increased values the load curve for the 
winter months was made up. 

The schedule of percentages of increase added during the fall 
and spring months for increased traction and heating which was 
used in connection with the freight power data, was applied to 
the passenger load curve for the purpose of determining the 
kilowatt-hour consumption for the different months of the year 
and the annual kilowatt-hour consumption. 

Train Weights. The weights of trains were calculated on the 
following basis: 


Locomotives. 

luggage, express and combination cars. gn « 

Day coaches. . tt 

Ordinary pullmans.’ ' ’ .. , „ 

Steel pullmans. . 1 * 

Diners. . 5 

Trailer cars (suburban). ’ ’ ' ^ u 

Method, of Calculation. From the total weight of the train and 

the distance, travelled in the zone the ton-miles were derived. 

For locomotive trains an energy consumption of 40 watt-hours 

per ton-mile was assumed; for the express run of suburban trains, 

55 watt-hours per ton mile; and for the local run of express and 

local trams where stops are frequent, 120 watt-hours per ton- 

mile. From the kilowatt-hours used by the train and the elapsed 

time, as figured from the time schedules, the average kilowatts 

required by the train during the time of its run was calculated. 

rom the kilowatt demand of the trains the load curve was 

made up by the use of a train diagram showing the number of 

trams and the power taken by them at each half-hour interval, 

except during, the peak hours, when the calculations were made 
for each 15 minutes. 

oT 8 ', 23 shows how the thr °ugh passenger load would vary 
throughout the year, making proper allowances for increased 

traction due to cold weather, also taking into account the varia¬ 
tion m the amount of business done. It is assumed that the 
amount, of energy required for the different months, exclusive 
of tiaction due to cold, would differ from January by a percent¬ 
age equal to one-half the per cent difference between the earnings 
f°i January and the other months of the year. 

Fig. 24.shows the suburban requirements of the year; the nor¬ 
mal requirements are assumed as constant and the -additional 
due to increased traction and heat are shown 
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TOTAL LOAD CHICAGO THROUGH TRAINS 


Time 

Grand 

Central 

North¬ 

western 

LaSalle 

U nion 

Dearborn 

I.C. 

Total 

lew. 

A.M. 12:00 

— 

— 

1600 

1470 

2090 

1340 

6,500 

12:30 

300 

— 

010 

1470 

340 

1180 

3,960 

1:00 

300 

— 

010 

— 

— 

— 

970 

1:30 

— 

— 

250 

730 

-- 

-- 

980 

2:00 

— 

— 

1180 

— 

— 

— 

1,18(1 

2:30 

— 

— 

1190 

— 

720 

— 

1,910 

3:00 

— 

020 

1400 

1900 

590 

1490 

6,000 

3:30 

— 

— 

— 

580 

— 

1360 

1,1140 

4:00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

_ 


4:30 

— 

140 

— 

— 

.-- 

-- 

140 

5:00 

— 

140 

100 

— 

— 


300 

5:30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

550 

550 

0:00 

500 

— 

1750 

090 

— 

550 

3,850 

0:30 

500 

1180 

3940 

4220 

2800 

1570 

14,830 

7:00 

280 

1700 

3540 

4380 

2040 

2710 

15,31(1 

7:30 

530 

2400 

4050 

3880 

2710 

2370 

10,54(1 

8:00 

1270 

1990 

3280 

3090 

910 

940 

12,410 

8:30 

1130 

3350 

4450 

2390 

810 

940 

13,070 

9:00 

1140 

3000 

3100 

3000 

3100 

300 

13,790 

9:30 

— 

2750 

2020 

3330 

3300 

1080 

13,680 

10:00 

370 

2810 

1830 

4220 

750 

32S0 

13,260 

10:30 

370 

1320 

3830 

24 i 0 

1090 

2590 

11,610 

11:00 

— 

3750 

3170 

1000 

1270 

1050 

10,810 

11:30 

— 

1050 

1000 

2200 

1810 

540 

7,200 

P.M. 12:00 

310 

1050 

2280 

2060 

1950 

580 

8,280 

12:30 

580 

720 

1510 

— 

2710 

570 

0,090 

1:00 

900 

500 

1930 

700 

050 ' 

1280 

0,080 

1:30 

— 

2080 

1940 

1730 

540 

120(1 

7,1110 

2:00 

— 

200 

1100 

1900 

540 

-- 

3,800 

2:30 

— 

850 

2420 

— 

-- 

— 

3,270 

3:00 

470 

1250 

1580 

1070 

1700 

1120 

7,790 

3:30 

— 

1050 

3000 

1380 

980 

500 

7,570 

4:00 

890 

930 

1240 

1880 

590 

450 

5,980 

4:30 

890 

1890 

2630 

2520 

1550 

2070 

11,550 

5:00 

730 

750 

3280 

2230 

1580 

930 

9,500 

5:30 

270 

1040 

4190 

3530 

1100 

030 

11,120 

(1:00 

440 

750 

2530 

2730 

1300 

1530 

9,280 

0:30 

930 

3080 

030 

2490 

-- 

1530 

8,600 

7:00 

320 

2240 

1340 

— 

920 

1780 

6.000 

7:30 

— 

400 

1300 

1560 

590 

1800 

5,770 

8:00 

— 

1010 

1000 

2350 

720 

1820 

7,560 

8:30 

— 

3000 

2510 

3100 

1370 

1810 

11,850 

9:00 

— 

1480 

3010 

1480 

2900 

1710 

10,580 

9:30 

840 

— 

1800 

590 

2080 

1030 

7,000 

10:00 

870 

610 

940 

2950 

1140 

1000 

8,170 

10:30 

870 

1800 

1990 

3410 

870 

580 

9.520 

11:00 

— 

1200 

980 

590 

510 

— 

8,280 

11:30 

430 

— 

2310 

— 

1.710 

— 

4,450 

12:00 

— 

— 

1600 ; 

1470 

2090 

1340 

6,500 


The above figures do not include the allowance for increased traction during winter 

months. 
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Summary, Electrical Requirements for Passenger Service 

Normal Requirements. The suburban service is assumed the 
same as January throughout the year. Sundays, for the subur¬ 
ban service, are assumed 33| per cent of a week-day. 


REQUIREMENTS OVER NORMAL 


November. 
December. 
January... 
February.. 
March... . 
April. 


July, 1911_ 

August. 

September... . 

October. 

November.... 

December. 

January, 1912. 
February. 

March. 

April. 

May......... 

June.. 


Daily earnings 
over January ex¬ 
pressed in per 
cent 


12.6 
18. S 

17.6 
10.4 

5.9 

5.7 

0.2 

0.3 

1.7 

2.6 
10.3 


Suburban and through, 
Increased traction on 
account of cold 

10 per cent 


Surburban 

only. 

Heat 

15 per cent 


20 

u u 

30 “ 

a 

20 

u u 

30 “ 

tt 

20 

u u 

30 u 

a 

15 

« « 

20 “ 

a 

5 

a a 

10 “ 

u 

Coincident maximum kilowatts 



Light and power 


Through 

Suburban 

for depots, offices 

Grand 



shops, etc. 

total 

11,490 

37,310 

3550 

52,850 

12,120 

37,310 

3550 

52,980 

12,000 

37,310 

4000 

53,310 

11,260 

37,310 

4250 

52,820 

11,880 

46,640 

4570 

63,090 

12,940 

55,960 

4850 

73,750 

12,240 

55,960 

4850 

73,750 

12,260 

55,960 

4570 

72,790 

11,760 

50,370 

4250 

66,380 

10,890 

42,910 

4000 

57,800 

10,470 

37,310 

3550 

51,330 

11,250 

37,310 

3550 

52,110 



Kilowatt-hours 

I 

j 

j 

Load factor 

Through 

Suburban 

Light and 
power per 
month 

Grand 

July, 1911 
August. 

6,633,600 

7,045,700 

6.743.500 
6,504,000 
6.680,000 

7.472.500 
7,116,800 

6.658.700 

6.795.500 
6,123,400 
6,085,000 

6.281.700 

5,679,200 

5,816,700 

5,611,400 

5.679.200 
7,014,300 

8.518.800 

8.725.100 

8.109.200 
7,666,900 

6.453.100 
5,816,700 

5.473.800 

1.850.200 
1,882,700 
1,836,500 
1,895,000 
1,895,000 
2,068,000 

2.104.200 
1,816,600 
1,895,000 
1,836,500 
1,882,700 
1,785,300 

14,163,000 

14.745.100 

14.191.400 
14,078,200 
15,589,300 
18,059,300 

17.946.100 
16,584,500 

16.357.400 
14,413,000 

13.784.400 
13,540,800 

36.4% | 

37.4% 

36.9% 

35.8% 

34.3% 1 

32.8% 

32.9% 

32.7% 

33.1% 

34.6% 

36 % 

36.1% 

September.. .. 
October. 

November.... 
December. . . 
January, 1912 
February. .... 

Mahch. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Total... 

80,140,400 

80,564,400 

22,747,700 

183,452,500 

28.3% 
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Through-train requirements for different months were obtained 
by increasing the January figures by one-half the excess of the 
daily passenger earnings of those months. Sunday, for through- 
trains, is taken as 80 per cent of a week-day. 

The energy required for light and power for depots, offices, 
shops, etc., battery charging, and operating switches, is assumed 
at 5000 kw. maximum and 50 per cent annual load factor. 

Calculation or Transmission and Conversion System eor 
Passenger and Freight Loads 

To determine the location and size of substations required 
for the supply of the third rail system, the positions of all pas¬ 
senger trains which will be operating in the electric zone at 6:05 
P-m., the time of the evening peak, were indicated upon a railroad 
map of Chicago, these positions being determined from the train 
schedules. No train schedules were available for freight trains 
and it was therefore necessary to locate these on the map in 
amounts approximately equal to the demand of a single train, 
chiefly near the freight yards where switching is the heaviest, 
a few trains being located along the main line. 

Two general plans of power supply were assumed: (a) based 
on the installation of a separate power system for each road or 
group of roads using the same tracks or operating under allied 
financial interests, and (b) based upon the entire power supply 
being operated as a unified system, the energy being derived from 
the nearest station of the Commonwealth Edison Company or 
the Public Service Company, and all stations being used to supply 
all the roads which came within an economical radius thereof. 

The position of substations was then fixed by allowing a dis¬ 
tance of four to five miles apart on the larger roads and. six miles 
apart on the smaller ones. 

In scheme (a) where operation is contemplated by groups, 
power houses were located at points where condensing water was 
available, where it was possible to secure such sites within a 
reasonable distance of the railroad company’s tracks. 

However, in the smaller system where the loads were from 
5000 to 10,000 kw. this was not entirely feasible and sites were 
selected in some cases with reference to the distribution of the 
load. 

In selecting the capacity for generating stations under group 
operation, it was considered that from 50 per cent to 75 per cent 
surplus capacity would be required to take care of swings in the 
load and provide suitable reserve. 
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Fig. 26 shows swings of nearly 100 per cent over one hour 

maximum for the New York, New Haven & Hartford Cos Cob 
station. 

QnJnT SmiS f ? n UneS WCre kid ° Ut 011 a basis of a line for each 

6U00 kw. of load with a reserve line for each substation. The 
reserve supply was secured in the smaller substations by using 
one line with taps to two or three substations. 

In f ° r unified P° wer supply it was assumed that the 

present 600-volt substations of the surface and elevated roads 
would be available, when increased in capacity, as sources of 600- 

theirTsteTSn aU r °, ad + S , C ° millg Within an economical range of 
it distribution, and the necessary number of additional lines 

o these substations to supply the steam railroad load are in¬ 
cluded in the estimates. 

It is assumed that transmission lines would be run overhead 
along the railroad company’s right-of-way in the outlying por- 

the iT whe “ st “> P* construction of a substantial 

° T C0UM be e “ Pl0yed ' Wh6reVer on public 

eets it was assumed that they would be carried underground. 

Summary op Results 

start™? a U m fi t d plan 0f POWer SUpply > only 21 additional sub- 
2L!w aVe t0 be established and the total number 

rperation 7 “ C ° mPared ^ 72 Substations under group _ 

be T 8i e r S Tnm r 0f ? nS + f mo 11 HneS Under the Unified P lan WOuld 

would he n Pa S d + h 3 Under gr0Up °P era ti°n, and there 

reration fl T % T ^ ^ ° f ““ for group 

operation as compared with the unified plan 

The data for the unified plan are as follows: 

Number of substations. 

Number of lines. 43 

Capacity of substations, kw_ ’’.*’**'* . 81 

Capacity of generating stations, kw ** . 205,000 

Length of lines, feet 142,000 

. 1,390,000 

° perati ° n appear in the following table. 
f lnvestment necessary for unified power 
erou/nf 13 C ° mpa f ed mth a se Parate supply for each road or 

poZ supply ’ th€ fOUOWing SaVing in fEVOr ° f Unified 

Power-house capacity. 99,500 kw . 

ubstation capacity. 39> 500 kw. 

1 ransmission line cables in feet.2,273,000 feet 
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In addition to the above saving, there is a corresponding saving 
in conduit construction, where the lines are underground, and 
' in pole line construction, where the lines are overhead. 

There is also a corresponding and possibly even greater saving 
in the 600-volt feeder, cable and conduit or pole lines for same. 

It must also be borne in mind that, where the stations and 
substations are of larger average capacity, the investment per 
kilowatt is less than where the same load is distributed over a 
larger number of stations and substations. This same principle 
applies to transmission and distribution cable and conduit, and 
pole lines. 

Also the same principle applies, to fully as great an extent, to the 
operating and maintenance cost of stations, substations and lines. 


SUMMARY 

TOTAL ELECTRICAL REQUIREMENTS—ALL STEAM ROADS 


July, 1911- 

August. 

September. . .. 

October. 

November. ... 

December. 

January, 1912. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June.. . 


Load at time of monthly maximum demand 


Freight 


54,250 

62.700 
67,500 
70,900 

76.700 
73,000 
67,000 
69,000 
68,800 

61.400 

59.400 
59,300 


Passenger 


52,350 

52,980 

53,310 

52,820 

63,090 

73,750 

73,020 

72,790 

66,380 

57,800 

51,330 

52,110 


Total 


106,600 

115,680 

120,810 

123,720 

189.790 
146,750 
140,020 

141.790 
135,180 
119,200 
110,730 
111,410 


Kilowatt-hours 

Load 

factor 

Freight 

Passenger 

Total 

28,814,400 

14,163,000 

42,977,400 

54.3% 

33,303,600 

14,745,100 

48,048,700 

55.8% 

34.624,800 

14,191,400 

48,816,200 

56.2% 

37,636,200 

14,078,200 

51,714,400 

66.4% 

39,312,000 

15,589,300 

54,901,300 

54,7% 

38,732,400 

18,059,300 

56,791,700 

52 % 

35,600,400 

17,946,100 

53,546,500 

51.5% 

32,853,600 

16,584,500 

49,438,100 

51.8% 

36,540,000 

16,357,400 

52,897,400 

52.5% 

31,500,000 

14,413,000 

45,913,000 

53.4% 

31,528,800 

13,784,400 

45,313,200 

55 % 

30,391,000 

13,540,800 

43,931,800 

55 % 

410,837,200 

183,452,500 

594,289,700 

46.2 °/< 


July, 1911...... 

August... 

September. 

October- 

November...... 

December. 
January, 1912... 

February. 

March. 

April..... 

May.. 

June. 

Total....... 
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Discussion on “ The Relation oe Central Station Gener¬ 
ation to Railway Electrification” (Insull), New 
York, April 5,1912, and Boston, Mass., June 26 and 27, 
1912. 

Discussion at New York, April 5, 1912. 

John W. Lieb, Jr.: The Institute owes a debt of gratitude 
to our distinguished fellow member from Chicago, who has pre¬ 
sented such a vast and important economic proposition so lucidly 
and convincingly, and who has come before us and with such 
frankness and without reserve, has given us the benefit of the 
experience of his company, and of the advantages which have 
accrued to it from his far-sighted and economical administration 

The address that we have listened to is of great advantage to 
us, and I think we may say, with some regret, that we are not 
often favored with such addresses before this body. Our prob¬ 
lems, as they have been discussed here, have unfortunately been 
limited to problems of systems, and we have had here time and 
again, as you all know, pretty active discussions as to choice of 
systems. May it not be that we have wasted a large amount of 
energy and time on some of the details of the problem, of its 
minor construction features, and have let slip by some of the 
more economic and fundamental propositions? I think, there¬ 
fore, that the Institute is fortunate in having had presented an 
address which opens before us some of the larger aspects of the 
engineering problems with which we are face to face. 

Not having had these figures in hand before, which Mr. 
Insull now presents to us, I am unable to discuss them from the 
standpoint of detail application, and I shall therefore approach 
the subject from a rather general standpoint. The first thing 
that strikes one is the large economical advantage which all of 
the central stations referred to, speaking solely from the light and 
power generating standpoint, have achieved in attaining the 
rather significant load factors that are here indicated. These 
may with advantage to us be compared with corresponding load 
factors which obtain in the lighting and power stations abroad, 
which have not yet entered the railway field. It will be seen 
that the lighting and power stations here have reached a 
favorable economic position as regards high load factors, and 
advantageous investment costs, which has been due to their 
stimulation within the light and power field of all possible uses 
of electricity. It is undoubtedly due to their energetic endeav¬ 
ors to cultivate the field that they have been able to reach the 
high load factors here indicated, also taking advantages of the 
diversity factor resulting from the different applications of 
their product. 

Mr. Insull, in his work in Chicago, has demonstrated in a strik¬ 
ing manner the advantages of also invading the railroad field, and 
securing the benefits of that further diversity factor which results 
from a combination of the railway load and the lighting load. It 
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seems to me that one of the significant features of these diagrams 
is the great advantage, rather difficult to estimate, which accrues 
from the fact that the lighting load, particularly in the morning 
hours, leaves the light and power stations with a very large 
element of spare capacity at a time when the railroads, and 
particularly the surface roads, have, or are likely to have, an 
excessive demand. This feature is rather strikingly indicated 
in the diagram. 

I wish to point out another thing in relation to this subject, 
and that is the question of the systems. If we are in the future 
to obtain the economic advantages of consolidation of systems, 
the economical combining of these systems will be greatly 
facilitated if they are operated by a similar type of current. If 
we are to combine these systems and have 15 cycles for part of 
the railroad load, 25 cycles for another part of the railroad load 
and part of the lighting load, and then 60 cycles for another part 
of the lighting load, the problem will be very difficult of solution. 
The figures which Mr. Insull has given us as to the economic 
possibilities of the situation have a very important bearing on* 
this debated question of systems. 

Dugald C. Jackson* I desire to express very briefly my 
appreciation of the^ creative imagination of Mr. Insull. When I 
say creative imagination, I mean an imagination which con¬ 
ceives and puts into useful effect those things which are of ad¬ 
vantage to the engineering and the commercial and the social 
world. . I think it is not too much to say that Mr. Insull’s work 
m the lines that he has presented in this paper has been of much 
moment to electrical engineering, and is now proving of moment, 
and wdl prove of greater moment, to the general social fabric. 

The question of obtaining power conveniently delivered for 
any purpose, whether for locomotion, for lighting, for heating, 

mec ^ an ical power used in the shop—it makes no 
difference what the use is this question of the delivery of power 
where it may be utilized conveniently and for the least cost is one 
of the most important matters before our modern civilization, 
where we have our peoples closely contracted within narrow limits 
m the cities, and it is only by working out the problem in the 
broad-minded and comprehensive fashion that has been presented 
in ibis paper that we can make the cities, as they are growing 

* . , f This •is one of the things that our 

economists have not yet thoroughly grasped. The practise of 
the engineers has outrun the theories of the economists. The 
economists have not been able to keep pace, and we are constantly 
as a consequence of that situation, having contests between the 
engineering world and the general world of economics; but it 
seems to me that presentations of this kind before engineering 
societies must be an aid toward bringing the economic views and 
the engineering views into harmony. The economists are trying 
^ ^ ^ le f ru th and the engineers are working for the purpose 

of producing truths, and consequently they must ultimately get 
together. 
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Charles P. Steinmetz: The data given in the paper are com¬ 
plete and conclusive facts, derived from actual operating ex¬ 
perience, and as such must stand unchallenged. 

I wish to say that this paper from Mr. Insull is the most im¬ 
portant paper read before the Institute to which I have listened 
for years, in that it announces the approach of a new era in the 
electrical industry, the change from the diversified electric gen¬ 
erating systems or diversified classes of work, to electricity as the 
universal source of power serving the community, the territory, 
the state, and nation. The great and important feature of the 
paper is that these curves and data are not the conclusions of an 
enthusiastic engineer who tells us what can be done, but are an 
enunciation of the principles which Mr. Insull has carried out in 
making this system the greatest and most successful central 
station of the world. 

Lewis B. Stillwell: I cannot claim to hold a brief for the rail¬ 
roads, primarily, my first experience having been more especially 
in the general field of power transmission and in the theoretical 
contemplation of these possibilities which Mr. Insull in Chicago 
has worked out into actual demonstration. I regard the paper 
as peculiarly important, for the reason that Mr. Insull is the one 
man who has had the courage to translate into action what others 
have realized in theory, somewhat less clearly than he, for many 
years. 

It might be inferred from what has been said that there is 
another side to this proposition of indefinite and general aggrega¬ 
tion of plants, and like every other question, of engineering, there 
is another side of it. You will note, if you will examine these 
curves, that the advantages that accrue from the utilization of 
the diversity factor decrease rather rapidly as the size of the in¬ 
dividual aggregated, plants increases. It is a very different 
proposition when you come to put together two 100,000-kw. 
plants from what you have when you are dealing with a proposi¬ 
tion which involves six-light and ten-light customers—you are 
running toward one of the limitations. One practical limit in¬ 
terposes itself in respect to continuity of service; another that 
we encounter is imposed by the diversity of voltage. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it is complicated very greatly in many cases by the fact 
that we have several frequencies in commercial use. 

I should, like to ask Mr. Insull a question which may bring out 
a useful answer. I understand that he contemplates the pos¬ 
sibility of extending his operations to the northern half of the 
state of Illinois. In many of the towns of that state he will find 
00-cycle apparatus used for lighting, and I would ask Mr. Insull 
whether in undertaking to light a town at a distance of 50 miles 
from Chicago, lie would propose to do this directly from his trans¬ 
mission circuit, or whether he would regard it as necessary either 
to employ storage batteries or carry turbo-alternators or some 
oth^ device floating on the line to overcome the difficulty which 
results from momentary interruption of service? 
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It is not so very many years since the Manhattan Railway Com¬ 
pany bought the 5000-kw. units now operating in the 74th Street 
station, and it is only seven years since the Interborough Com¬ 
pany bought a number of additional similar units now operating 
at 59th Street. These units need not be apologized for. They 
are operating today and have been operating since they started, 
practically without interruption. At the time they were pur¬ 
chased they were, in my judgment, the only wise thing to install. 
But at present turbo-alternators of the latest design have a steam 
economy better by 4 lb. per kw-hr. than that of the 5000-kw. 
engine-driven machines under conditions of constant load. 
Taking Mr. Insulhs figures for Boston, New York and Chicago, 
I estimate that difference represents something over one million 
tons of coal per annum; in other words, the progress of the art 
within these comparatively few years, not more, say, than eight 
years, is such that the improvement in the prime mover has re¬ 
sulted in an economy in coal, alone, amounting to 30 per cent of 
the present coal consumption. 

This, is a factor which powerfully assists us in carrying out 
centralization. It offers another very good reason why we can 
afford, to a certain extent, and more rapidly as the years go by, 
to set aside the older apparatus in favor of newer and larger units 
and consolidation of these units. 

Benjamin F.Wood: Mr. Insull has indicted the railroad men for 
not purchasing power. I am one of those railroad men. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has here in New York and in operation a 
power station representing an expenditure of about $4,000,000. 
The total electrical work, exclusive of locomotives, represented an 
expenditure of about $8,000,000. If we could have purchased 
that.power we would have saved investment of that $4,000,000, 
and if it could have been purchased at a rate the same as it 
is being sold in Chicago, we could have paid a dividend on the 

other $4,000,000 of about 6 per cent. We are not the guilty 
party. 

•wfctiy T. Hutchinson. : In spite of the interesting curves which 

the author has shown us and his claim of greatly reduced cost of 

energy supply when concentrated, on account of the so-called 

. diversity factor, another aspect of the question obtrudes 

itself, that is, the cost of energy to the ultimate consumer. 

Great central stations may be able to supply more cheaply than 

smaller ones, but the final question is, will they do so? As far 

as my experience goes, it indicates that there is no willingness 

on the part of the central stations to sell energy for anything less 

than the maximum price, as determined ultimately by the cost 

to the consumer of getting equivalent energy from some other 
source. 


. We have all heard, for years past, of the very low cost of energy 
m Chicago, but, nevertheless, the rates of their power contracts, 

? s no ^ * n< ^ ca te that the phenomenally low cost 

benefits the consumer. As is well known, the large railway 
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contracts are at the rate of $15 per kilowatt of maximum and 
about 4 mills per kilowatt-hour, amounting to from 6.5 to 7 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. Prices as low as these are obtained in Phila¬ 
delphia, where the cost of coal is nearly twice as great and where 
no claims of great economy have ever been made. 

It seems to me, however, that the argument for large savings 
due to the diversity factor rests upon a pretty slim foundation; 
the difference of from 5 to 15 minutes in the time of the occur¬ 
rence of the maxima is a narrow margin, particularly when 
variable weather conditions are taken into account. The per 
cent of saving is, as the author points out, small, although the 
absolute amount may be great. Engineers and business men 
should and do base their estimates on percentage variations 
and not on the absolute amounts. Five per cent is just as nar¬ 
row a margin when it represents five million dollars as when it 
represents five thousand dollars. 

Bion J. Arnold: I happen to know something about the 
conditions of the production of power in the Commonwealth 
Edison station, although Mr. Insull may not think I do, but I do 
know that it is one of the most economical plants in the world 
for the production of electrical energy, and that it is due almost 
entirely to the splendid generalship that Mr. Insull has shown in 
the management and his wisdom in taking advantage of the 
services of the fine staff of engineers he has associated with him, 
and through these means he has been enabled to develop a won¬ 
derful business. 

It is a fact, however, or rather I think the fundamental ques¬ 
tion as brought out by his magnificent paper is based upon the 
fact that a company of the magnitude of Mr. Insull’s is able to 
take advantage of the improvements in the state of the art, 
by being able to discard gradually the obsolete machinery and 
gradually introduce more economical methods of production of 
electrical energy than any single small plant can do, and the 
large plant can stand the obsolescence loss, as it were, which the 
smaller plant cannot stand. . . 

The other point is, as Mr. Insull has brought out, that he is able 
to increase the load factor by taking advantage of the diversity 
factor, so clearly shown here in these diagrams, and in that man¬ 
ner make a given investment take care of a much larger territory 
and a much larger business. Assuming, therefore, that in the 
production of energy he has the same station cost, he can keep 
the capital cost lower, and can therefore sell his current cheaper 
than the smaller producer can produce it. 

I have recently been called into a situation in one of the large 
cities in this country where the power producing company was 
endeavoring to sell power to the street railway company, in the 
city, and the price had to be approved by the city. This munic¬ 
ipality is one in which the municipal ownership advocates are 
very strong. If I were to name the city, you would know it as 
probably the leading city of that character in this country. 
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Therefore, the fact that the municipality, having absolute author¬ 
ity to approve the contract, was a party to the negotiations, in 
fact had the vetoing power, ought to make this particular case 
of some weight in this instance. The negotiations proceeded to 
the point where the power company made a proposition on its 
regular basis, embodying a gradually reducing primary charge 
and a reducing secondary charge, depending on the quantity of 
energy consumed, so as to make the proposition acceptable to 
the railroad, and at the same time permitting any customer to 
buy energy at the same rate at which the company offered to sell 
it to the railroad company, provided he purchased the same 
quantity of power. The representatives of the city said, “ Oh, 
we can produce that power for less than that price ’’—Mr. 
Hutchinson’s point. It was finally decided to leave the decision 
to some outside party, and the party was called in. In a short 
time he figured out what the railroad company could produce the 
power for, installing a new station, up-to-date machinery to be 
purchased, and installed according to the most modern methods. 
These figures were determined and discussed in conjunction 
with the engineers of the power producing company, the engi¬ 
neers of the city, and the engineers of the railway company. 
The result was that the average figure submitted by the power 
producing company, the company that had the energy to sell, 
was accepted and embodied in the contract as being lower than 
the figure at which the railway company could afford'to produce 
the power itself. The price was f ct. per kw-hr., delivered to 
the substation of the railway company, coal $1.80 per ton, taxes 
1.5 per cent per annum, interest 6 per cent, depreciation at 5 
per cent per annum, compounded, which is 3.02 per annum, paid 
monthly. That will amount to the equivalent of 5 per cent per 
annum. The purchaser pays this interest and depreciation 
monthly, and therefore the seller gets the benefit of the use of 
that money by putting it out at interest at 4.5 per cent and gets 
the full face value of the plant at the end of twenty years. The 
thermal efficiency of the plant is satisfactory, beingl0.5 per cent, 
which is as good as any modern plant can be built for, although 
there is one in. New York which shows an efficiency of 12.5 with 
compound reciprocating engines and low-pressure turbines, but 
this is an efficiency that is not attained very often. The investment 
per kw. capacity in the plant, however,, must be considerably 
higher than the modern station can be installed for, so that its gain 
m thermal efficiency is probably offset by higher fixed charges. 

/Take the stations installed several years ago. Their thermal 
efficiency ran from 7.5 to 8.5 per cent. The modern stations run 
from 9 to 12.5, mostly running between 10 and 11J per cent. 

I fiat is about as good as we can do when we start out today to 
design a plant and turn out energy for the purpose of running our 
railroads, especially in sizes of 10,000-kw. capacity; If we can 
go tp 15,000, 20,000,25,000, or 30,000 kw., we can bring the cost 
per kilowatt-hour down somewhat, not-' because the thermal 
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efficiency increases so greatly, but because the labor and capital 
costs decrease somewhat. The thermal efficiency of the plant, 
after you pass 10,000-lew. units, remains practically constant, 
ilie cost per kw., that is, the fixed charge, might go down some¬ 
what, because you could buy the larger unit for less cost per 
kilowatt capacity, so that you. get a slight reduction in the fixed 
charge and a slight reduction in the labor cost, but the thermal 
efficiency remains practically constant, consequently there is 
not much chance for reduction of cost there. 

Therefore the central station, built and operated as it is, with 
skilled managers, skilled engineers in every sense, and having an 
enormous investment, is able to take advantage of all these con¬ 
ditions and to keep increasing its investment by installing 
large units, but at small cost per kilowatt capacity, and thus 
keep its fixed charges down to a point below the point a private 
plant can reach. That is the reason why the large stations can 
sell energy cheaper than we can make it in small plants. 

Mr. Insull referred to one situation in New York, viz., the 
New York Central, in which, he said, the engineers did not 
know that they ought to buy energy and the sellers did not know 
they ought to sell; all of which is largely true. It is a fact, 
however, that at the time those plants were installed, some 
eight or nine years ago, the thermal efficiency of plants was about 
7 to 8 per cent, and at that time Mr. Insull was running turbo¬ 
generators, some of the first in the country, on some 24 lb. of 
water perkw-hr. lie has advisedly discarded these generators 
since, putting in machines that are running on,.say, 12.5 lb. of 
water per kw-hr. Those of us who built the stations at that time 
could not do as well as this, although we did buy machines at that’ 
time, which we installed, which produced a kw-hr. on 14 lb. of steam, 
and the next station we installed is doing it on 12 lb. of steam, 
so that we did not do as badly as some might think. We may 
have made some errors at that time, but the main things pointed 
out now as errors were not errors. They were decisions that had 
to be made due to the conditions which existed at that time. The 
central station was not in position to sell energy at that time as 
cheaply as it can sell it today. Therefore, we could not secure a 
price which would warrant us in buying the energy, hence we 
had to build plants. We did build the plants, and fairly econom¬ 
ical plants, and one of those plants which is in existence today 
is the most economical railway plant in this part of the country, 
running on about 40 per cent load factor, so we were not very 
far behind Mr. Insull in that particular plant at that time. 

Samuel Insull: Are those the same machines we scrapped? 

Bion J. Arnold: No, you scrapped 24-lb. machines and we 
put in 14-lb. machines. 

Samuel Insull: We scrapped a 17|-lb. machine as well,made 
later than the machine to which you refer, and for which we 
paid a premium. I understood this machine was the.same as 
you installed. 
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Bion J. Arnold: I want only to make this brief conclusion: 
I think Mr.. Insull presented a splendid paper, and I am in 
sympathy with the policies he is advocating. In my capacity 
as chairman of the Board of Supervising Engineers, Chicago 
Traction, I approved the contracts the Commonwealth Edison 
Company made with the railroad companies in Chicago, and 
approved them because I knew we were buying energy as cheaply 
as we could make it. My advice to clients for some time has 
been, “ Whenever you can buy current as cheaply as you can 
make it, buy it, and get rid of the worry of producing it; if 
you cannot buy it more cheaply than you can make it, then get 
ready to make it, and the man who has it to sell in large quan¬ 
tities will then come round and show you that he can sell it to 
you more cheaply than you can make it. 5J 

Frank J. Sprague: We are face to face with two important 
facts which are hot altered by any minor discussion as to individ¬ 
ual cases. First : That throughout the length and breadth of our 
country we are facing a continually increasing demand for power 
—increasing for two reasons, first, because of the inevitable 
increase of population, and second, because of the increasing 
uses for power. There is also the somewhat appalling fact, if we 
take account of the future, instead of being satisfied, as English 

are, to let posterity take care of itself, a 
decreasing supply of fuel within the limits of our present 
ken. What does it mean? That we as engineers, not, perhaps, 
so urgently for the present, but for the future of those 
to come after us, must seek every opportunity to conserve our 
available power, now burdened with uneconomical production, 
and avoid the* wasteful use of that power. 

Mr. Insull has helped to blaze the way by the work which he 
has done in the Commonwealth Edison Company, in increasing 
the efficienc}^ of power production and the variety of uses; and 
I look forward to the time when, in place of the thousand and 
one small isolated plants for different purposes, this country 
will be covered by great interconnected central stations, not 
individually magnified to an undue limit, but of such size as 
working efficiencies may demand. 

If one should, on a cold day, in the city of New York, go to 
one of the upper levels of one of our great office buildings, and 
look northward, he will see countless steam jets in the air, every 
one coming, from a non-condensing isolated plant, operating 
either electric lights or elevators or machinery of various kinds. 
Suppose, foi a moment, we could blot New York out of existence 
and recreate it tomorrow, would there be one of these isolated 
plants in existence? Would we have the diversity and irregular¬ 
ity of production we have today? Certainly not. New York 
would be planned so that not only its light but its power, and 
a large proportion or perhaps all of its heating (and, mark you, 
heating is one of the greatest futures in the electrical field), 
would be supplied from a few great central stations. 
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It was only a short time ago that New York was on the verge 
of a water famine, and our Commissioner of Water Supply, Gas 
and Electricity informed us that the consumption of water 
was 125 gal. per day per capita. I wonder where the 125 gal. 
per capita went to. When I think of the great population of 
New York that goes out of it in the summer time, and the pro¬ 
portion whose use of water is restricted, I could not find that there 
was an average of 40 gal. per capita per day used in the neces¬ 
sary domestic requirements in the City of New York. That 
left something like 85 gal. per capita to be accounted for. Part 
of it goes to waste in leaks, but a great part of it goes into the 
sewers of New York, because the power plants of the city, other 
than its great central stations, are run as non-condensing plants. 
With these eliminated I imagine our per capita use in the City 
of New York would not be more than 75 gal. 

I commend that proposition to some of the members of the 
Institute as a suitable subject of study and investigation. 

Mr. Instill has raised the question of the lack of foresight 
of the New York Central in not arranging to buy the necessary 
power. We could not buy power at the time we arranged for the 
New York Central stations under any admissible conditions. 
But I desire to acknowledge the very great debt which we owe 
Mr. Insull, because when the committee of engineers represent¬ 
ing the New York Central Railway went to Chicago, the first 
thing they did was to go to the power plant of the Common¬ 
wealth Edison Company, where the first 5000-lcw. machines 
were being installed, and were not then, I may say, fairly in 
running condition. As I stepped upon the platform of one of 
these turbines I turned to my associates and said, “ I care 
not what difficulties stand in the way, or what may happen here 
at this plant, the day of the reciprocating engine in the electric 
field where .steam is to be used is past, the day of the turbine 
has come.” The decision of the New York Central to adopt 
turbines was made at that time. 

Charles P. Steinmetz: I wish to refer to something which 
has not been mentioned in this discussion, and mentioned in the 
paper only by implication in the introduction, although, I believe 
it is an important factor in the success of these big central 
stations. It is an additional diversity factor beyond that which 
Mr. Insull has mentioned, and that is the diversity factor of 
the engineering staff. A system as large as that in Chicago can 
afford to have in its employ high-priced engineers of the highest 
theoretical knowledge and practical experience and general 
ability, far beyond that which any one of the smaller compon¬ 
ent plants could have, and that, necessarily, must give the big 
system an advantage which none of the smaller ones could 
possibly enjoy. That is a diversity factor which is not ap¬ 
proaching constancy with increasing size of the system. The 
thermodynamic efficiency may approach constancy, the diver¬ 
sity factor of load may approach constancy, but the diversity 
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factor of engineering staff does not approach constancy, but 
remains of the same value, no matter how large the system grows 
to be, and that is an advantage which the smaller systems 
cannot hope to vie with as against the big system. 

Bion J. Arnold: One point should be added t q Mr. Insult’s 
plan, over and above all the technical propositions which have 
been pointed out. There is a broader question, which Mr. 
Insull foresaw before any other man I know of. I think we will 
all credit him with it. That is, he foresaw that the public ser¬ 
vice business is a natural monopoly. He reasoned thus: “ I 
am entitled to a monopoly. I am willing to invesc, for any 
monopoly, a reasonable total sum, but I want that investment 
protected. Protect my investment to the extent of six or seven 
per censor any other return which may be considered reasonable, 
and I will keep furnishing power and keep cutting down the 
cost of power to the point that will bring that return.”' That is the 
broad policy which has won the great success of the Common¬ 
wealth Edison Company in Chicago, combined with the great 
engineering talent of which Dr. Steinmetz speaks. 

Samuel Insull: I think Mr. Stillwell asked me whether I 
would be inclined to operate a unit fifty miles from the base of 
supply in northern Illinois—I don’t think it is possible to find a 
place where that would be necessary, although I have not had 
the experience to be able to state whether it would be a safe 
thing to do or not. I would have to refer Mr. Stillwell to some 
of the people more familiar with long distance power trans¬ 
mission than I am. I do not understand Mr. Stillwell’s refer¬ 
ence to large central stations. 

Lewis B. Stillwell: What I meant to point out is this. As 
shown by your curves, .the. advantages accruing from the diver¬ 
sity factor, in consolidating plants with reference to their 
supply, decreases as the size of the plants which are aggregated 
increases. In combining 10-lamp loads you have a high diver¬ 
sity factor. When you get to dealing with large plants, and 
undertake to realize an economy by reason of putting together 
two 50,000-h.p. plants, for example, you do not get a great deal 
of advantage from the diversity factor under ordinary conditions. 

I think your curves bear that out. 


I would ask you again the question that I endeavored to make 
clear m regard to this supplying of power at a distance. You are 
m a position to look at the matter from both sides of the question. 
The very piactical question that presents itself many times to 
us, m the present state of the art, and the art is not vounv is 
this—Is it wise to endeavor to supply all the lighting ohdtJ 
a city of 100,000 people, from a transmission line 50 nlxMong 

or should we let the lighting alone and let that be taken care 
of. locally? 


Samuel Insull: I do not know that I can answer that ques¬ 
tion, because I have not had the experience necessary to enable 
me to answer it. 
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Lewis B. Stillwell: I understand you are contemplating 
doing what I have endeavored to describe. 

Samuel Insull: No, I do not think there is any place in 
northern Illinois where we would be more than 20 miles from the 
source of supply. It does, however, happen that we are sup¬ 
plying a number of consumers 30 to 40 miles from the base of 
supply, temporarily, and it happened last summer that we 
brought coal from die coal mines up to Chicago and turned the 
coal into energy, and sent the energy down to the coal mines 
to help raise coal out of the mines. But those are isolated 
instances. 

Lewis B. Stillwell: That is not the same point at all. 

Samuel Insull: I really do not know. I understand it is 
being, done on the Pacific coast. Personally I have had no 
experience in the matter. I think probably I would be in¬ 
clined to try it, keeping my local plant as a reserve, possibly 
using it a part of the time, so as to save the expense of banked 
fires, and. get a portion of my energy from outside. I would 
creep before I walked, I think. After I got confidence, later on, 
in the transmission line, I might finally dismantle the plant. 

I stated in my opening remarks that the percentage of saving 
was low, but that that low percentage amounted to a very large 
sum of money. I simply picked out that illustration of diversity 
of the block of apartment buildings because it occurred to me 
that possibly there might be some gentlemen here who really 
did not understand what was meant by diversity factor. I am 
not a trained engineer, and it took me quite a long time to learn 
what it meant, and I thought there might be some here who did 
not understand it and would not care to confess it, and I thought 
I would show them the best and plainest example that I had. 

I was dealing with the matter on a broad basis. Probably 
outside of the very large traction companies in Chicago, I am 
one of the largest purchasers of power in this country. 

Thdre is no steam plant I have been able to discover where 
people pay commercial prices for fuel where they can produce 
current at 2.5 mills. I cannot do it. If there is any engineer, 
a member of the Institute, who can design such plants, unless 
some one has a longer purse than the company I represent, I 
shall be glad to retain him. 

In dealing with the situation I have naturally had to refer to 
New York. It is the subject uppermost in your minds. So I 
took New York as the basis of my figuring and backed it up by 
the results we have obtained in Chicago. But it matters not 
to me who is the owner of the generating plant and the primary 
transmission system. I do not care whether it is the local light¬ 
ing company, whether it is the local railway company, or 
whether it is the steam railway company, the principle is the 
thing I am contending for. I am contending against economic' 
waste. When I speak of “ purchased power ” I simply use that 
term because that is the term that has come to be used in the 
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industry as designating the difference between making your 
own power and buying it from some one else. I say again that 
I think it would be a great misfortune if, as the result of this 
meeting, or as the result of the agitation that is going on through¬ 
out the industry on this subject, some move is not made with 
reference to concentration of manufacturing and primary dis¬ 
tribution. I think one is almost as important as the other. 

There are some other serious questions of an engineering 
character to be decided within the next year or two on this 
subject. ! do not know at this time what the limit of size 
of unit is that will add to the efficiency, or the limit to which 
we can go in the increase in efficiency of the unit. I have not 
been able to find out myself. I have consulted the best experts 
I can find on both sides of the ocean. The question of size of 
unit conies in very much in this question of concentration of 
production of energy. I do not think we have by any means 
reached the economical limits of the cost of production. I do 
not think it will be possible for any ordinary public service 
company, by itself, doing just its own business, to take advantage 
of the economical limit when we do reach it. I think it can 
only be done by an aggregation of production. 

There are a good many things we can learn to advantage from 
our neighbors. I have been for a good many years in the habit 
of sending my engineers to Europe to see what they can find out. 
If you meet them on the train between New York and Chicago 
when they are returning, they will tell you that they are behind 
the times over there, and that we cannot find out anything 
from them which would be an improvement on our methods, 
but when we get the written reports of these experts we find that 
we get full value for the expenses of the trip. I do not know of 
any case on the other side where steam railroad electrification 
on any considerable scale has started and the railroad companies 
have built their own generating stations. They go a great deal 
closer into the economics of things than we do in this country. 
We make money more easily here, we have greater markets. 
We can take a lesson from their experience. I make one sug¬ 
gestion to the Railway Committee—Take the remarkable situa¬ 
tion you have here on the Atlantic seaboard, with the greatest 
density of population in the small amount of territory between 
Philadelphia and Boston. Take Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston, stretching out as three fans, with places like the Con¬ 
necticut manufacturing towns, and go along the Boston & Albany 
road to Albany, and then cross New Jersey, through Pennsyl¬ 
vania to the south of Philadelphia. Figure out the money that 
can. be saved by putting all the generation and primary distri¬ 
bution of power in that territory under one ownership. I do not 
care .who owns it, whether it is the railway company, or the 
lighting company, or the traction company, but I venture to say 
that the amount of money you would save would not only be 
sufficient to build the transmission lines and the generating 
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stations of steam railroads in that territory, but, I think, would 
go a long way towards equipping the railroads themselves. 

Hans Lippelt (communicated after adjournment) : No doubt 
most of those who have read Mr. Insulks paper have appre¬ 
ciated the valuable evidence and facts brought out. The first 
impression produced is certainly favorable towards Mr. Insulks 
proposition of unification of power stations. After all, it has 
occurred to me to question if an increase in efficiency and savings 
by the means proposed, is really wanted. You may think that 
this question is absurd, because any saving of money is usually 
welcome at any time. I believe, however, that in this case the 
savings are to be paid for at too high a price. 

Consider first the reliability. If for greater New York all the 
electric stations for light, heat and power and for railroads, 
etc., were united into one and a boiler would explode, be it by 
carelessness or bad will, who would guarantee that the fragments 
of the boiler would spare the vital parts of the power station? 
There have been cases where, through a much smaller break¬ 
down than a boiler explosion, enormous damage to the power 
house was entailed. If, for instance, the switchboards were 
destroyed, the whole big district connected to it would be 
without further supply of electricity. What would then be the 
consequences? Can you conceive all of them? 

In case of a general strike, similar to the recent coal strike, 
or in case of war, would the big power house not be a great temp¬ 
tation for some aggressive people? Of course you do not expect 
a war here, so you may consider, if you like, your power house 
safe from such troubles. But for how many years can you guar¬ 
antee such. vSafety for your supply of light, heat and power, and 
for your railroads? May the railroads not be put out of business 
just when they are most urgently needed? 

Moreover, I believe that with the realization of Mr. Insulks 
proposed scheme a legal reaction would set in, based upon the 
Sherman law. How would you be able to show that there is 
no “ unreasonable restraint, 5 ’ in order to evade prosecution? 
Would not the trend of unification tend toward “ restraint of 
trade 57 in electricity? 

. When. I saw the slides, showing the present power stations, 
disappear and the others, showing the unified systems and com¬ 
mon power stations, appear in their places, I felt that with all 
these power stations there had been wiped out many positions 
and. opportunities for people who are compelled to offer their 
abilities and skill for just such opportunities to make their living*. 
The vast scheme would not only affect the oilers of the machines, 
but. all grades of employees from the oilers up to the clerks, 
engineers, managers, etc.., would be affected. Would those who 
were told to go, praise the scheme as a wonderful stride forward 
in civilization? Would they? 

It was remarked in the discussion that the great managing 
company could afford to engage “ the best engineer, 55 pay him a 
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good salary and have him devise the best methods and means. 
What is to become of the other engineers of reputation in this 
line of business? Is their talent to be wasted? The market for 
it will then be quiet and the choice small. With only com¬ 
paratively few power stations in the country, where is the next 
best engineer, where are others, going to get their experience? 
Are you sure that the ablest one will get his opportunity to devel¬ 
op his capacities? Would the few men higher up always favor 
applicants on the basis of merit and thus insure the expected high 
standard of efficiency? 

If unification of power houses is so economical, why then shall 
we not go a step further and wipe out not only the individual 
power stations, but the Pennsylvania, the New York Central, 
the Lackawanna and other railroads and make them all one? 
According to Mr. Insull’s theory and, as stated in the discussion, 
according to approved practical experience, the savings must 
amount to many millions of dollars. Yes, and to go beyond the 
limits of this horizon, why not save money by making the 
states of the United States one big state? Would you feel safe 
and justified in advocating such schemes, standing just on Mr. 
Insull’s theory, or would you need a broader ground to stand on? 
Would you not discover new factors entering into the proposition 
and limiting the great hopes for a wonderful result, which should 
benefit all the people of this free country? It seems to me that 
the speaker himself had a premonition of the dangers slumbering 
in his scheme, when he spoke of the “ courage ” that would be 
required to realize such a vast thing. It will certainly be inter¬ 
esting to see when the first steps in this direction will be taken, 
and how many of them. 

Discussion at Boston, Mass., June 26 and 27, 1912 

Frank J. Sprague: It has been said that the Railway Com¬ 
mittee has been somewhat inactive during the past year. I 
have purposely held it in that position. . It seemed to me, in 
the beginning of the year, that we were in a state of development 
in respect to the three systems of railway operation, the poly¬ 
phase, the single-phase and the direct-current, and that with 
regard to each of them there was a good deal to learn, and 
each had a good deal to demonstrate. Extensions along the 
lines of each of these systems were contemplated at that time 
which might make it possible for us to make comparisons which 
heretofore had been impossible. It seemed to me wise during 
the year to suppress a good deal of the discussion that had taken 
place as to systems/’ that little was gained by its present 
continuance, but, that if we proceeded to determine the actual 
facts of performance as illustrated by those systems which were 
then in operation we would lay a basis for future progress which 
would be more reliable than anything else we could do at that 
time. It seemed to me that one of the first things to do in 
getting information was to secure the facts as to the cost of 
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power at the central stations; and in casting about to get 
authoritative statements on this subject, I found there were 
two sources. One was specifically a railroad source, or com¬ 
bination of railroad sources, the operation of the plants at 
Port Morris, Cos Cob, Westville, Marion, Jersey City and 
Long Island City, each of which was doing little else than sup¬ 
plying current for railway purposes. The other, of course, was 
the central station operation of the country as typified in 
Boston, New York and Chicago, perhaps to the greatest extent 
in Chicago, because there not only does the central station 
company have, in addition to the lighting load, a diversified 
supply of power to all sorts of industries, but also a very large 
railway load. So I appealed to Mr. Insull to prepare a paper on 
the question of the generation of power for electrical purposes, 
which he kindly consented to do, and also to supplement his 
paper by statistics relating to the railway conditions in Chicago, 
which are important. 

Although the Railway Committee, as such, has been to a 
certain extent idle—its visible work is typified, in Mr. InsulTs 
paper—it has not been idle, through its chairman, in other 
directions. I have been charged with being an ardent advocate 
of this or that system, in a somewhat competitive way. I have 
stated sometimes that I was an agnostic, and I have hoped that 
there was some other means of arriving at results than by the 
somewhat accentuated discussions which we have sometimes had. 


So I have been centering my energies for the past six months on 
trying to bring about something of an entente cordiale between 
certain railway companies and the larger manufacturing com¬ 
panies, by which they would agree to take up some great railway 
problem, and present it to some acceptable technical commis¬ 
sion whose members should be persona grata not only to each, 
other but to the manufacturing companies and the railway 
companies. If the problem included terminal work, freight 
haulage, and suburban and through passenger operation, and 
extended over sufficient territory to embrace all kinds of railway 
contingencies, probably these men could divest themselves of 


any past prejudices which they may have had, and recognizing 
that both single-phase, polyphase, and direct-current applica¬ 
tions have now reached nearly their normal limits of develop¬ 
ment, so far as motors and transmission and all those matters 
are concerned, could arrive, perhaps, at sound conclusions as to 
the future of electric railway operation. 

It is my opinion that this proposal has somewhat advanced, 
and I believe that if any competent body of fair-minded men will 
divest themselves of their other activities, and confine themselves 
for some time to the consideration of a specific problem, they 
must arrive at one of two conclusions: first, that there is a 
definite trend, of development in certain directions, or second, 
that the applications of electricity are so varied and its possi¬ 
bilities so catholic that while we are not confined to any one 
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system there are certain things which may and ought to be 
standardized. 

I believe that such a body of men with all the facts before 
them would come to a common conclusion, no matter how 
much they differed in the past. I do not predict, at the present 
time, what that conclusion would be. The principle of the 
survival of the fittest will apply to the electric railway systems 
as to everything else. 

When I took up Mr. Insull’s paper I was very much impressed 
by two statements which I will quote. One of them begins on 
the third page of the paper: “ The conclusion that I have come 
to is that the concentration of the production of energy, for all 
purposes required in a given area about any large center of 
population, would result in such a saving in capital, and such a 
saving in operating expenses, as to provide sufficiently for the 
generating capacity and primary transmission systems neces¬ 
sary to electrify the terminal systems and suburban service of 
all the trank lines centering in and around that center of popula¬ 
tion (particularly is this true of New York), and such a saving 
as to yield very large profits, in addition, to the engineers 
financiers having the courage to handle so great a problem. 

The other statement is found on the first page, where ^. 
Insull says: “ Nor am I going to discuss what might be termed 
the technique of the electrification of steam railroads; that is, 
the special system that should be used, whether it should be 
done with, one class of current or another, or one pressure or 
another. The system finally decided upon must be the one which 
fills conditions of railroad operation, and at the same time 
renders it possible for the railroad company to take advantage 
of the sources of energy supply already existing, as the railro 
demand, is only about 15 to 20 per cent of the total demand 
energy in any community.” 

Chicago there has been for a long time a popular movemc 
tor the electrification of the steam railway terminals That 
movement was initiated very largely because of the smoke 
conditions which blanket that city close to three hundred and 
sixty five days in a year. With some thirty-two railroads en tar¬ 
iff 1C > S °’ and -T 1 a ver 7 diversif ) e d freight and passenger 
^ ’ 1 - wat j 10ut that ^ these several railroads 

• ?T; d P 10Ceed independently, and each settle upon some 

would not n i s i yst if m of . electnc application for its service, there 
dThurat 17 be ^ a ? mt0 erable condition of confusion in the 
as d to mte 6 V’dtfl 6 sach a sacrifice of initial capital invested 
Until tbf^i.v leC + lfiCatl0n burdensome and impracticable. 

to Mr Tn^Ipf if ra aS made by c the aUthors of the appendix 

ouired f rai ? ap + er A th ® am ° un t of Power which would be re- 

unknown w el ® Ctnficatl ° n °{ these railr oads was practically 

as set forth^+r W ® n ° te the am0Unt wh ich is required, 
sm«P ? the pa R er ’ T see that th e average is exceedingly 
small, when we consider the size of the generating units used 
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today in our modern power houses. For example, we find here 
a record that the individual average load in kilowatts for freight 
service, in October, 1911, varies on these thirty-two railroads 
from a minimum of 100 kw. up to a maximum of less than 
8000 kw.; also that the average maxima of all these loads in 
that particular month was only 72,000 kw., which is only the 
capacity of three or four modern generators. Mr. Insull pointed 
out the possibility of supplying power to these railroads. For 
that supply an individual power house to each road is simply 
out of the question, it cannot be considered. Group supply, 
that is, power houses which are intended to supply all the 
demands within a certain area, is the next step, and offers a 
gain in first cost and economy of operation. Centralized 
supply, centralizing not only power but transmission lines and 
diversity loads, offers so great an economy, not only of 
initial investment but in operating expenses, that it does not 
seem to me that there is any possible question but that the future 
must see that solution in Chicago. 

I suppose the majority of those who read this have not seen 
the first report of the commission which now exists in that city. 
Sometime ago the railroads in the vicinity of Chicago, co¬ 
operating with the Association of Commerce, appointed a com¬ 
mission whose province it was to study the abatement of the 
smoke nuisance in Chicago and the possible electrification of 
the railroads. An elaborate organization was created, and the 
first product of the work of the commission, after a year’s activ¬ 
ity, is confined to the investigation of the smoke nuisance, how 
existing smoke bonditions can be combatted and overcome. 
Electrification of the steam railways, so far as that report is 
concerned, seems a long way off. 

How is that prospective delay to be overcome? By appeals to 
the prejudices of the railroads, or to those of the manufacturing 
companies—especially in view of the differences between the 
engineers? Surely not. It is my belief, however, that there is 
an effective procedure—that there can be created, between the 
railroad companies and the manufacturing organizations, an 
independent financial organization which, after due investiga¬ 
tion of railways where electrification may be seriously considered, 
is prepared to go to these railways and say; “ Gentlemen, you 
may not believe in electrification, and you may not care to take 
the necessary capital risk, or divert your capital from your other 
undertakings, and you may not be fully convinced of the finan- 
cial returns which will come from electrification, concerning 
which others are more confident than you are. We are prepared 
to enter into a contract with you to operate your railway on the 
basis of supplying power for a period of years at a reasonable 
rate. We will also, if you desire, make a contract to supply on a 
basis of usage the rolling stock and equipment for your railway, 
leaving you to provide a right-of-way along your track for such 
transmission lines as may be necessary, and only such capital 
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investment as is required for the working conductors, 
possible provision of substations along the right-of-way if such 
be needed, thus limiting the capital risk of the railroad to about 
one-third of what would be required for individual operation.” 
I am frank to say that that possibility is in the future, and it 
looks as if such a thing may come about. 

Referring for a moment to the cost of power, I notice that 
Mr. Insull criticizes the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad management, and iriferentially its engineers, for having 
installed power houses. We did not have Mr. Insull and his 
company to deal with in New York. We were face to face with 
the necessity of putting in a power supply which could not break 
down, or if it did break down we should have another one to fall 
back upon. Positive insurance of operation and am pie supply 
of power were primary necessities, no matter what the cost, so 
long as electrification was to be undertaken, as it had to be under 

id 1 W Phe J esult was ^ wo great power plants were in¬ 
stalled for the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, one 
at Port Morris and the other at Yonkers. The station at Port 
Morns is pretty well loaded, and had the project of electrification 
proceeded as fast and as far as originally laid out the Yonkers 
plant would be likewise loaded at the present time. But; we did 
ry o increase our load by offering to our friends a supply of 

nwn e Luy Vlde ^ the f? ply of ?T er would be in accord without 
n belief as to what was right and proper. That did not 

S e Hitford n Rad e reS T'iYn ^ the NeW York > Nt ‘ w Haven 

and Jiarttord Railway built its own power plant. Wo had to 
build our own power stations because we could not get a iirooosi- 

vill rf P b + ° f Port Morns > L °ng Island City, Wost- 
ville Jersey City, Manon and Cos Cob power stations griff 

roughly from 21 million kw. in 1910, in tht ffffff 
Jersey City station, to 159 million kw. in 1911 in the Marion 

«««*>» to the curves nfjhe 

a^ o sf s mg iwv w o r , v™ f ™ 

been a, die Marion S£». iVuTpel SjiS™ 

plant, SSSSm EdiS '’" K i""" a "y's 

coal, an advantage whichtheyhavew,J Cast o! 

of 0.51 cent per kw-hr is hiXwff’ fi ? d that thc av «aR« 
station with large units Jh tkan 1S a . c ileve< at tbo larger 

Cos Cob stationfor reasonsNffvt ^ lvers ILcd use. The 

determine, runs from 45 to 60 n^-ff V h v f n0t yet bcen a Lle to 
the average of the other five^ a T bl £ ber Jn P ower cost; than 

is a single-phase operating plant ^utTdo ffnfT' 213,1 ? 17, That 
that has to do with such a vn J a +- i~? not Lnow how much 
stations. Ck a vamtl0n between that and other 
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We have here the statistical facts, but I do not wish to make 
any prediction, or come to any present conclusions as to this 

snd e thnt e ? 4 °o° 60 F eT CeUt £f ween the avera £ e of five stations 
and that of another station. The character of the load may have 

STS’S nm ."W T" C “ Cob station ran only nomoSg 
ike 27,000,000 kw. for the past eleven months, and if that is 

the reason, it illustrates the attitude which I have taken all 

along, that since there was an opportunity to buy power from 

an existing station at the time that Cos Cob station was erected, 

probably so far as operation at the present time is concerned, 

it would have been more economical to have bought the power 

than to have erected and operated this central station. 

T w i &tott; .1 have read this paper with great interest and 
1 have been trying to discover the hypotheses from which Mr. 
nsu draws his conclusions. As far as I can discover, his con¬ 
clusions are based on the results obtained in Chicago. These 
results, it must be remembered, were obtained, not by combin¬ 
ing first-class plants, but by combining in one or two plants 
the output from a number of practically broken-down plants 
which were just about ripe at that time for reconstruction. 

. 0 e S ln with, the railroads in Chicago were operating plants 
w nch were of antique design (several of them non-condensing) 
an la iccn allowed to run down, and necessarily operating 
costs were quite high, whereas the Commonwealth Edison Com¬ 
pany had just concluded installing the most efficient apparatus 
that could be found on the market. It therefore had all the 
advantages of a modern plant as compared with an old plant, 
ibis, m itself, would probably give an advantage of from 30 
to 60 per cent in operating costs. 

Referring to Fig. 15 in his paper, the author says “This 
diagram shows you the result we have been able to obtain.” 

L he diagram does not show costs; it merely shows the difference 
in what might properly lie called the load factor, which shows 
that they have succeeded in filling up a gap in the load. I have 
lor a long time been trying to discover the relationship between 
load factor and cost. As the first approximation to a law govern- 
mg it an empirical relation I find it varies inversely as the 
fourth root of the load factor. That means, as shown, for 

e ?^ P t ’ r aWe In > where a comparison is given of the average 
or the load factors as 51 per cent, but where, combined on one 

+n n f T ^ tlng sysicm .’ the "total load factor would be 56. 2 per cent, 
that if you use this rule of the inverse fourth root the saving in 
operation should amount to about 2.5 per cent. This, when 
applied to the data for the total annual load in the district 
covered by Mr. Instill’s paper, which covers New York and the 
neighboring district of New Jersey, shows that the output is 
practically 2,000,000,000 kw-hr. per annum. Applying this 
figure to> that output, we get a saving of $250,000 per annum, as 

against $1,000,000 m the paper, assuming a cost of 0.5 cent oer 
kw-hr. r 
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From this brief analysis, I have concluded that Mr. Insull 
must have assumed that the results obtained by any combination 
of plants would be the same as obtained in Chicago, irrespective 
of the condition of the plants, and on this point I take issue with 
him. You come to a point where the size of the unit used no 

affects this economy appreciably. For example, in a 
10,000-kw. turbine unit, using high-speed modern machines, you 
get almost as good economy as you can in one double the size. 
When you reach a point where you are using that size of unit 
very little is gamed by increasing the size of the station. You 
make a slight gam by reducing what might be called superintend¬ 
ence or overhead expenses on that plant, but that is trivial and 
being spread over the output, ought to have very little effect 
upon it. I have come to the conclusion that there'is practically 
nothing to be gained unless you can change your load factor 
-very perceptibly. When you get beyond a 50,000-kw. plant 
thme is very little to be gained from an increase in size alone. 

1 he diversity factor in railroad work, as we notice from the 
paper, is practically nil. Peaks, as shown by the load curves 
ot the periods, are almost exactly coincident throughout the 
year. No matter how many plants you combine in one, the total 
installed capacity must be the same. Mr. Insull mentions that 
with independent plants for each road he would call for a reserve 
capacity of 50 per cent, whereas with the single combined plant 
he only cabs for reserve of 25 per cent. I would like to ask him 
it he follows the same rule, and where any one actually carries 
■5 per cent reserve in a plant? With modern apparatus, 15 per 
cent reserve is, perhaps, all that is necessary. One unit is con¬ 
sidered ample when combined with the overload capacity of the 
other machines. 

Another point on which I wish to take issue with him is the 
statement m regard to the saving on the distribution system' 

ti, OW many P lan V? have > cohering the question 
broadly, the cross-section of the copper required to carry the 

ioad is practically the same whether the combination is made un 

a E cert 0 fl i PlantS ° r f + ° rty P r lantS - EaCh distinct P lant wi U require 
a certain cross-section of copper, irrespective of the fact that it 

seoS r r^ r l am , s P eak ing of the total cross- 
section, not the total length of cables. The saving in distri¬ 
bution m conductors which Mr. Insull has shown is not a factor 

at better'feeZ pk f S; ? iS a faCt ° r ° f distribution of plants 
nLntt L S g POmtS ’, F ° r exam Ple, if we take the various 

to an’avreeuS? en sateen around New York, and one came 
to an agreement with the other and said, “ We will feed all 

Sj?W“If”withm two miles (3.2 km.) of „„ r Son 
and we will agree to interchange power on that basis ” vnu 
would obtain in that way all the saving it is possible" to make 
in the use of copper, without combining them in one mammoth 
plantt In a mammoth plant the total amount of eopper mqui? e 5 
would be enormously greater than in several smaller plants.^ 
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. The old problem of finding the center of distribution for a 
given load is a familiar one, and it shows that the plant should 
be put in the center of distribution to effect the maximum econ¬ 


omy m copper. The cross-section is practically the same, where 
you have one or more, except that if you have one large station, 
you will require a larger cross-section due to the increase in 
drop, on account of the longer feed. 

I am sorry, also, that Mr. Insull has not told us, or given ap¬ 
proximate figures, even percentages, if he did not care to disclose 
actual figures, of the financial result of this diversified load factor 
which is obtained by combining the plants. The question im¬ 
mediately comes up: Suppose a plant gives six mills per kw-hr. 
as the operating cost, and we are able to erect one which will 
operate on four mills per kw-hr. or less, and sell power to the 
other plant, is not the man who now has a plant obliged to 
ciinoitize his investment in some way? For that investment 
stands on the books and represents * collateral value for ' the 
bonds which have been issued for the construction of the whole 
load or system. If we write off that capital immediately, as we 
do when we shut down the plant, and virtually turn it into 
scrap, at ten per cent, probably, of the original cost—you are 
veiy lucky if you get that should not the customer, who writes 
on that capital, share in the profits which he has enabled the 
manufacturer of power to make? Therefore, the profits appar- 
entlysheuld be divided. That is a point of view which I have 
lad brought out very forcibly in connection with some of our 
companies, that you cannot turn around and say, merely because 
you can supply j^ower to such a company, perhaps, at 25 per 
cent less than the cost to them of making it, that therefore they 
should throw out their plant, because, obviously, they have 
nothing left to show as collateral for the bonds that that plant 
represents The profits must be divided on an equitable basis 
between the company which makes the power and the company 
which buys the power. 

In conclusion, it would seem to the speaker that the ideal 
solution or the power question is for each company to retain 
its own plant, thereby preserving its equity, and let an agree¬ 
ment be made by which each plant will supply all power within 
its own zone of economical distribution. 

It is, of course, assumed that the plants will be modernized 
and kept up to the highest point of efficiency, for if the common 
exchange price per kw-hr. is put low enough by agreement, then 

each company will be forced to make its power as economically 
as possible. 17 


William McClellan: It is well known that railroads may be 
divided into classes from the standpoint of electrification, 
borne roads will probably not be electrified until conditions 
very greatly change. For another class of roads a large amount 
of study would be required to determine definitely whether 
they ought to be electrified. There is a third class of roads which 
ought to be electrified at once if their managers could do so, 
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The first class of roads will have to wait fox" consideration until 
conditions change or until they perhaps become a part of a larger 
system and are electrified as a matter of general system economy. 
As to the doubtful class of roads, there is no question that a 
larger and larger proportion of the doubtful roads can be electrified 
when our costs are reduced. By costs here we mean not only the 
direct costs of operation but also the cost of investment as re¬ 
flected in the interest and depreciation charges. There is no ques¬ 
tion that if the financial test were applied at present the answer 
in many cases would be negative. 

But where can this cost be reduced? Certainly we cannot 
expect electric locomotive costs to be much reduced. True 
they have been higher than they will be in the future, especially 
when prices are standardized and larger quantities are manu¬ 
factured. It must be conceded, however, that there will be no 
great saving in this item. 

The'-third-rail system has been standard, more or less, for 
a numbei of yeais and its costs are now down practically to rock 
bottom. There can be no saving here. 

The overhead high-voltage catenary system at first was very 
expensive, but no one making an examination of what the New 
Haven road proposes to install now could possibly call it expen¬ 
sive in first cost or expensive to maintain. It may be safely 
claimed that no great reduction can be expected in this part. 

I am not unmindful of the great saving brought about by 
electrification through the increased use of both track and equip¬ 
ment. It is not necessary, however, to discuss this here 

Where, then, shall a reduction in cost be looked for? If the 

above statements he true, decreased cost can only be brought 

about by increased efficiency. It is not surprising, therefore, 

that combinations are proposed with the idea of obtaining this 

desired increase in efficiency. For a number of years rights- 

of-way _ have been _combined to make operation as easy and 

convenient as possible. As a consequence the railroads of this 

country make up one great network, all, or practically all, of the 
same gage. 

Ill a way, there has been a combined use of equipment bv 
through trains, but the only great example of this is the P ullm an 
system. When we commence to study electrification there 
seems ^ no good reason why there should continue to be the 
diversity of equipment which now obtains in these operations. 

I here is no reason why a railroad desiring to undertake electri- 
lication should design its own type of cars, differing only in 
detail from the cars on an adjoining system. A group of rail- 
roads operating in any one. general territory could well agree to 
have one type of ear and one type of equipment, for eadi 
ticular kind of traffic. ■ 1 

Mr. Sprague has acknowledged that he asked Mr. Insull to 
write this paper because he thought the capital investment 
might be reduced by having the power supplied from one general 
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power house for a large variet}^ of uses rather than from separate 
power houses. I think this possibility does exist, but conclu¬ 
sions should not be jumped at too quickly. I am rather inclined 
to agree with Mr. Stott that we have gone somewhat far afield 
in this matter and have not given proper study to the question 
of substations. It should be remembered that the only reason 
for establishing our modern substation system, that is, one power 
house leading into a number of separated substations, is that 
such a system puts a better load factor on the power house than 
a series of power houses would have had, one at each substation, 
If, however, the time comes when increasing the size of the 
station does not decrease the cost of production, then it is almost 
obvious that the substation system need no longer be adhered to, 

It is quite probable that the total cost of transmission from a 
mammoth station to very large substations might be in reality 
an added cost. Under these circumstances the cost of power at 
the point where it is used would be greater than if separate power 
houses, properly located, were established. 

The reference to sharing profits between the large companies 
and the smaller companies buying power is interesting. Cer¬ 
tainly the buyer in making his contract for power would have to 
see to it that the price he got was such as to permit him to 
amortize his old equipment and retire it in a given time. If this 
point be included it may be more difficult still for the large power 
houses to make a showing in those cases where amortization 
would have to be allowed for. 

Percy H. Thomas: I do not know that I can add anything of 
value to this discussion, except to suggest that possibly one 
reason our railways are not more in a hurry to go ahead and 
electrify their systems is that they are waiting to see if some new 
development will not turn up, some new method of operation 
appear. We cannot assume that we have obtained the best 
solution of every problem. We have made great advances, but 
still there is the question, “If we wait five years more, may we 
not use a different system?” 

In my opinion, while much may be said on both sides of the 
question as to whether a single central system can better 
supply power for all purposes than a number of independent 
systems, we can almost foretell the actual result by instinct— 
the trend since the industry began has been towards centraliza¬ 
tion. We cannot always state just where its superiority comes in, 
but taking all the factors into account, I believe that centraliza¬ 
tion of control is what we are coming to. I feel very sure that 
at least our local population centers ought to be supplied all 
under one management; it may be that the advantage is not 
primarily on. account of diversity factor, it may be that it is not 
on account of load factor, but there will surely be found some 
basic reason for justifying this method. 

W. G. Carlton: There is one point Mr. McClellan brought out 
in regard to pooling electric cars and locomotives. I think the 
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idea of pooling might be applied to the power stations, for 
example in New York City, and if that were done, then the idea 
of . Mr. Stott, in regard to saving distribution expenses by 
assigning territory to any one station and letting that station 
cover the load in its vicinity, could be very readily worked out. 
It seems to me that, as'far as New York City and vicinity is 
concerned, if there is any large saving to be made in the handling 
and distribution of power in a wholesale way, it has got to be done 
by “pooling ” the power stations. As to the manner in which that 
can be best worked out, I have nothing to suggest at the present 
time. I do not, however, believe the time will ever come when 
it will pay to build much larger power stations than we already 
have in some cases in New York City. 

Calvert Townley: This question of the concentration of 
power in large centers, which is the underlying thought in Mr. 
Insulks paper, is, as he himself states, not a new one. It has been 
studied for a great many years not only by engineers but by the 
financial men interested in properties which supply electricity. 
Mr. Insull ably states many reasons why it is cheaper to generate 
a large amount of power in one station rather than smaller 
amounts of power in several stations, but he docs not prescribe 
any limitation to this concentration process. 

Suppose we carry that argument to its logical conclusion, 
without any limitations at all. If it be true that it is better to 
generate all of the power in Chicago or in any other large city, 
m one big station, why is it not true that all of the power in the 
suburban territory around that city should also be concentrated , 
and extending the argument still further why is it not true that 
all of the power required in the state, or in a group of states, or 
in the united States, if you please, shall be generated by one 
station located m Chicago? 

. pf course the absurdity of that conclusion is seen at once when 
it is stated, but it is necessary to bring out and strongly emphasize 
this point that any treatment of the problem of power generation 
is incomplete and faulty which does not also fully consider the 
question of distribution. 


. Certain economies referred to in the paper are obtained bv 
increasing the size of the generating units. Others result from a 

+f r n < Y Ve f S - ty fact ?P and in ^ man y ca ses savings may be effected 
H^ q a ^ tam a 01 ^r b y combining into one the several distribu¬ 
ting systems: As Mr. Stott points out, however, little is to be 

economy by increasing the size of generating 
stations beyond a certain point, so that in considering a power 

S £,^;Z? midC 0f that “ d,,r dls ™~™ tie argument 

limiSS appLcSn economies has but a very 

Mr. Insull’s paper lays great stress on the improvement in 

f Y 0r °^ the S ? veral individual diver'- 

was ht?T p0 “ ted °y> m the discussion which 

\ as had on this paper m New York, that as the size of the power 
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stations which are combined increases, the probable improvement 
in diversity factor decreases. This would seem to be almost a 
self-evident proposition, even if it were not supported as it is 
by the very complete set of curves given in the paper. Having 
therefore reached a limit in saving due to increase in size of the 
units or stations which are combined, and having stations so 
large that their combinations will show but very little, if any, 
saving, in the diversity factor, it becomes difficult to find good 
argument in support of further concentration. 

A comparison of the two maps of the city of New York and 
surrounding territory given in the paper, one showing the 
number of stations now installed, and the other the number which 
ought to be installed, shows that the author does not suggest 
combining all the stations into one, but believes several are to 
be preferred. The reason for retaining several power stations, 
instead of concentrating the production of power in one station, 
is not given in the paper, but it is a fair assumption that the 
author’s examination of the local conditions indicated to him 
that the possible economies to be effected by further consolida¬ 
tion would be more than offset by the increased fixed charge of 
an enlarged distributing system and the losses to be expected 
therein. In other words, we have here simply another confirma¬ 
tion of the well-known principle that each problem has to be 
studied by itself. The uses of the power must be considered, and 
the territory over which it has to be distributed, and whether 
one power station is best, or two or three power stations, or any 
larger number, and whether one voltage or another, or one 
system of distribution or another, is to be preferred, and how 
many substations should be installed, are all engineering prob¬ 
lems—those are what we are in business to solve. If problems 
of this character could be settled by rule of thumb many electri¬ 
cal engineers would be out of a job. 

I do not wish to be understood in any sense as opposing con¬ 
centration—I realize the benefits of it" but I do not think we 
ought to accept the deductions of this paper as having as general 
an application as might readily be inferred unless the limitations 
are clearly understood. 

While it does not exactly ^ bear on the subject of this paper, 
my friend Mr. Sprague in his opening remarks asked the ques¬ 
tions, why did not the New Haven road buy power from the 
New York Central, instead of building its own power house, and 
why is the cost of generating current in the New Haven power 
house higher than it is in the New York Central power house? 

I can answer the first question at once—the New Haven road 
tried very earnestly to buy power from the New York Central 
road but the New York Central quoted 2.5 cents per kw-hr. 
as its lowest price. It finally said that under some very 
favorable conditions it might be willing to reduce that price 
to 2 cents per kw-hr., but beyond that it was absurd to talk 
of any reduction. It was necessary for the New Haven road to 
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have power at a certain date. It could not wait to conduct long 
negotiations, to see whether, by bargaining, it could get low T er 
quotations, and it believed it could produce its own power for 
much less money. That is the reason why the New Haven 
Road built its own power station. 

* As to why the cost of generation is higher at the present time, 
I have.no figures before me, but I do know that the New Haven 
road load factor is very low. The peak demands are high com¬ 
pared with the average consumption of energy. This is a con¬ 
dition which was fully expected, because the electrification which 
the New Haven road has completed so far is only one step in a 
general scheme. The New Haven road at the present time is 
proceeding to extend its electrification from Stamford, 33 
miles (53 km.) from New York, to New Haven, 73 miles (117.5 
km.) from New York.- Further future extensions are probable. 
It has electrified and will shortly operate the twelve-mile (19.3 
km.) six-track branch from Harlem River to New Rochelle 
over which all its freight passes. The same power house is also 
soon to supply power to the new road, the New York, West¬ 
chester and Boston. The load factor undoubtedly will be much 
better when these additional loads are put on the station. * 

Mention has been made of the necessity for providing a sinking 
fund to amortize the plant cost when a company which has 
heretofore generated power proposes to abandon its plant and 
buy power. That point is well taken, but it must of course be 
remembered that the present demand on any station is an unsafe 
guide. One of the problems in supplying electric power is not 
only to get enough power now, but to keep on having enough 
power hereafter. The load has a habit of increasing, sometimes 
very rapidly, and that calls for additions to these power houses, 
and requires additional capital. This fact is often very favorable 
to concentration. It may well be that the directors of a railroad 
which has enough power for its present needs may be most 
reluctant to provide additional capital every few years for power 
house extensions, and if a large central station company can 
afford to supply all increased power demands, thus avoiding the 
necessity for such extensions, the amortization will then be 
limited to the present investment, while, for increases, the sums 
that would be reserved for this purpose are available for some¬ 
body’s profit. 

S. D. Sprong: I will refer to just one matter in Mr. Insull’s 
scheme. There are four generating stations in Chicago as shown 
in Fig. 19, which is hardly a unified system. 

W. S. Lee: I rather fear that the membership is drifting into 
the idea of getting too big units, having only one power station. 
In my opinion that is not the practise which we should follow in 
the problem of the centralization of power. The idea of putting 
everything into enormous units, a little bit larger than anybody 
else has, and putting it into one spot, will get us all into trouble, 
Mr. Stott referred to cross-sections of copper being the same, 
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whether it is run from separate stations or from a combination 
of stations. That is true, but our distances are becoming longer, 
and that would increase the size of copper. There is no question 
that the railroad demand, in connection with the public utilities, 
as we usually refer to them, such as street railways and lighting 
plants, is one that calls for enormous blocks of power, and the 
demand is likely to be in one spot at one time, and in another 
spot at a different time. An arrangement is preferable of large 
stations, or central stations, at different places, and then some 
interconnection between them, so that in case an excess amount 
of power is required, one station can assist another. 

I am not familiar with railway operation, but that is just 
exactly what we are doing in the case of power transmission. 
We are finding that it is an operating problem, and that it is 
wise not to have our stations too near together, nor to have too 
great an amount of power in any one spot. We have two power 
houses quite close together in one case. We have two of our 
largest plants located on one river in North Carolina, while we 
operate also on three other rivers, with a total distance of 300 
miles (483 1cm.) apart. We find that the.se plants in different 
parts of the territory, with a connection between them, take 
their load satisfactorily in their respective sections, and further, 
are able to assist each other in case of trouble. I think central¬ 
ization of power should not be considered on the basis of enor¬ 
mous stations, grouped in one spot, and everything emanating 
from these stations, but rather large units in different parts of 
the territory, each so placed as to carry approximately its own 
load, and also interconnected to take the shift from one to the 
other, and assist each other in that way. 

Frank J. Sprague: I think the discussion has taken a turn 
which is hardly justified. I do not understand from Mr. Insulks 
paper that he recommends concentration in the largest possible 
station, with the largest possible units, for the power supply 
of an unlimited district; that would be poor engineering and 
bad business judgment. With any distribution of power, in 
any given field, it is perfectly feasible to determine how many 
stations should be erected, where they should be located and the 
method by which they should be operated to get the most 
economical results. Concentration of power in a station should 
go so far, and only so far, as calls for the use of units of reason¬ 
able size, in reasonable number, and with sufficiently diversified 
service to get a good load factor, and then as the area increases 
the number of stations should be increased; as Mr. Stott has 
pointed out, the natural and inevitable result is the interconnec¬ 
tion of these stations with each other. Mr. Insull does not hold 
that all the power stations even in Chicago, or all the power 
stations in New York or any other place, should be con¬ 
centrated in a single plant, and I do not believe any engi¬ 
neer would agree with him if he took that stand; in fact his 
own practise is opposed to this view. Stations should represent 
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such a capacity as will insure a reasonably efficient operation, 
and cover area enough to provide a proper diversity factor. The 
gas and electric companies combine loads on the various stations, 
and must necessarily do so. 

The point I do not want to get away from is this: Our object 
as engineers and members of the Railway Committee, and my 
desire as the chairman of that committee, is to increase the elec¬ 
trification of railways now operated by steam power. That is 
not a problem of concentration of antique plants, it is one of 
the creation of new plants, the taking up of a new problem. I 
have pointed out the fact that a railway load varies from a 
few hundred to many thousand kilowatts. With such varia¬ 
tions, and the necessities of reserve power, can any engineer 
hold that railways in the same district should be run by individual 
central stations? Would any one say that their loads should all 
be combined in one station because' they can be handled by 
100,000 kw? I doubt it. But I do say, let there be here a station 
and there a station, each of them having a sufficiently large 
capacity to take care of a reasonable load, and then let there 
be an exchange of power between these stations. 

Referring again to the New York Central and the New Haven 
plants, I was not a party to any question of the selling cost of 
current in that case. As an engineer, I did recommend that the 
New York Central should sell, up to the capacity which it could 
spare, current off its busbars, equally from all phases, to be used 
in a motor-generator substation. This latter condition was 
opposed by the New Haven officials. 

So far as the cost of power is concerned, perhaps if the New 
Haven Road had been in the same position as the New York 
Central it would not have given a central station price exclusive 
of all other factors, but that does not alter the fact that both 
stations, Cos Cob and Port Morris, and Yonkers also, could be 
run for less money if they were under one combined management 
or ownership, and interconnected where practicable. Take 
those stations out of the ownership of the railroads, and turn them 
over to a private corporation which would give a guarantee that 
it would supply ample pov r er to each of these railway companies, 
including power for a dozen requirements in the Bronx and all 
through that section, and they could supply power to both 
roads for much less than the New Haven power is costing and 
possibly for something less than the power costs the New York 
Central. 

I noticed that in the Jersey City station, where the load was 
only 21,000,000 kw. last year, the cost of power is very much less 
than the New Haven. I do not know why that is so, but I should 
like to know. There is no such disparity in cost as the relative 
loads would indicate. 

W. S. Murray: As I understand it, there are two matters 
that are not clear to Mr. Sprague. The first one is the question 
of the wisdom of the policy of the New Haven in having elected 
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to build a power house of its own, rather than accept the power 
from a station, already built, adequate in size to take care of 
our needs. I think that matter was very clearly explained 
by Mr. Townley. The reason he gave was that we found we could 
build a power station and supply our own power at a much better 
rate of cost than the rate we could negotiate with the New York 


Central and Hudson River Railroad Company, and that was done* 
As to the second matter, the cost appearing in the tables that 
Mr. Sprague has referred to, showing that the rate of generation 
at the Cos Cob station is higher than the several other stations 


mentioned, that is quite correct. I have never tried in any way 
to put a restraint on the presentation of data available in our 
railway work, but I have rather strenuously objected to the 
assembling of these data upon a comparative basis, because the 
conditions of generation at the Cos Cob station are so absolutely 
different from those involved in the other plants with which 
these data are compared. However, I yielded to the publica¬ 
tion of the data simply because I did not feel that there was 


anything to be concealed. But I want to straighten out Mr. 
Sprague on this matter, because I know he has a great deal of 
confidence in the single-phase system, and I do not want to have 
him feel that this confidence has been misplaced, as a result of 
not going fully, into an analysis of that situation. 


Now the reasons why the costs of the Cos Cob generation are 
higher than the others are these: First, the Cos Cob station has 
an extremely poor load factor at present. I think it can be said 
without doubt that the load factor of the Cos Cob station is 


the worst in New England. There is nothing that is very dis¬ 
quieting, disturbing or disagreeable about that. The station, 
of course, has nothing to do with it. No matter what type of 
station be put there, it would be subject to the same load factor. 
That load factor exists, and therefore you must credit the station 
with having a most difficult situation to deal with so far as 
economical output is concerned. That is the principal reason. 
Now, it is compared, for instance, with the New York Central 
station, which has a very low rate of cost of generation, and what is 
the reason? Simply that there are installed upon that system 
storage batteries equalizing the generator load throughout the 
whole day.* But we must not lose sight of the fact that while the 
cost per kw-hr. generated may be lower, the storage battery 
system requires more kw-hr. generated for 24 hours for a given 
train schedule than a system not employing storage batteries, 
such as that, for example, of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford single-phase system. 

Stated in another way, how much integrated power is required 
every 24 hours, to operate a certain train schedule? When you 
have sifted the matter down you find that the number of kilo¬ 
watt-hours required per train ton-mile propulsion is lower at the 
Cos Cob station than at any other power station handling 
heavy electric traction. 

Besides that, I want to draw attention to the fact that the 
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Cos Cob station, when first laid out, was laid out for expansion , 
and its expansion has now come. These data have been cir¬ 
culating for some time between the companies, and quite rightly, 
but during this whole period, in which the rates have climbed up, 
Cos Cob has been upon a construction basis, rather than upon an 
operation basis. Take a station that has the end of it knocked 
out, and a new extension, of more than 100 per cent, being 
added to it, furnishing steam to the contracting plants surround¬ 
ing it, and its main turbines operating many times on a non¬ 
condensing basis, naturally if all this power is not represented 
in the divisor the rate must be high. 

These are some of the reasons which show that the rate must 
be higher. If you come to me a year from now, in June, 1913, 
I can tell you another story. I will not have storage batteries 
installed in the plant, they never will be necessary, but in the 
place of these storage batteries there will come a different kind 
of means to bring a very even and more efficient load. In the 
valleys of our present load will be placed a magnificent freight 
load changing our very peaked condition of load curve and 
producing an excellent load factor. Besides that, all of the 
power that is to be generated at the Cos Cob station is not to go 
to train propulsion, but some of it is to go to the trolley roads 
and the lighting companies which the New Haven company owns. 
This explains in a way my demurrer to having these tables 
circulated, simply because they do not show the final results. 

It is exactly the same way with the construction. In about a 
year’s time, when the New Haven road can say it has under wire 
550 miles (885.km.) of track, and has a complete division run¬ 
ning by electricity, which is not in any way associated with 
steam, and every wheel west of New Haven is turning by elec¬ 
tricity, when that time comes valuable data will indeed be at 
hand. 

William B. Jackson: I feel that this discussion of steam rail¬ 
road electrification is extremely desirable in connection with 
the paper under consideration, and I feel that Mr. InsulTs 
analysis has brought out clearly the factors controlling the 
situation, for we have right here, in the case of the New Haven 
road, an instance of a plant taking care of a certain kind of 
service wherein the costs run high, and we must all admit it, 
from what Mr. Murray tells us. The plant will eventually take 
on different kinds of service which, in this case, will have an 
extra large diversity factor, and eventually bring his plant to 

e j 0I1 i e s ° far as the diversity factor is concerned, 

and, let us hope, so far as the cost of production of power is 
concerned. 

It is an interesting fact that a person is prone, in the considera- 
lon of a paper, to be influenced by the title, but in this case the 
. 1S . 5 Y to marry him far afield, because here the case of 

ne electrification of steam railroads is an important factor only 
as it adds to the power plant, enabling the power plant to cover 
large areas, or to supply all of the service in large areas, and to 
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supply additional power which will improve the load factor and 
thereby improve the cost of generating the power. The alterna¬ 
tive title that Mr. Instill suggests for his paper, “ The Genera¬ 
tion and Primary Distribution of Energy for Given Areas, 5 ' 
is a big subject, a magnificent subject," and includes as one 
important factor this matter of electrification of steam railroads, 
as one of the services. We must also appreciate and have it 
clearly in mind that there is no suggestion of concentration of 
power in great power houses, for the reason that even though we 
follow out the suggestions which the paper contains, we will 
never concentrate in one power house more than can be economic¬ 
ally carried by that power house. The paper is a splendid plea 
for. the concentration of all electric service for any district 
which may be economically supplied from a single power house 
in the one power house, thereby securing the advantages of 
obviating the need for duplicate transmission lines and duplicate 
substations, and taking advantage of the improved load factor 
which Mr. Murray has pointed out to us in the reduction of the 
cost of electric power. Nobody, I believe, can take exception 
to that general principle, that if we are to provide power eco¬ 
nomically in this country we must get rid of the conditions where 
two or three different generators, parallel generators, are supply¬ 
ing the same sort of power. 

We must also go further. In thinking of this paper, we are 
prone to think of it as applying merely to such great centers as 
the city of New York, Boston and outlying territory, and 
Chicago and its outlying territory, but we must recollect that 
the considerations in this paper take into account just as clearly 
the conditions around the smaller centers where, by bringing to¬ 
gether into a single power plant all services of energy which are 
now or shall be later supplied by electricity, we are likely to get 
very important advantages, from the standpoint of less cost 
per kw. of construction of plant, and less cost per kw-hr. of 
output of the plant, and a tremendous improvement that is pos¬ 
sible in the matter of general management and the other general 
expenses, which must take into account the physical operation 
of the plant, the policies which are to guide the service of the 
electric power in the districts under consideration. 

We must also go a step further and appreciate that if we are 
to follow out logically the plea of this paper we must not only 
have these plants properly located and of proper size to carry 
all of their power, all of the electric power in their districts, but 
we.should also have them so located and interconnected that 
satisfactory correlation is possible between the operations of 
the several plants, whereby there are undoubted gains to be 
obtained. 

Lee EL Parker: I have already stated publicly that I believe 
all of the power required for the transportation facilities in 
Boston and its vicinity could be furnished by one large company; 

I believe that the steam roads within the Metropolitan District, 
when electrified, might have their power supplied, either by the 
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present Boston Elevated Railway Company, or some other large 
transportation company, which in turn could be amalgamated 
with the existing power and lighting company. I cannot see 
any good reason why the comparatively small amount of power 
required for the electrified steam roads should not be success¬ 
fully and economically handled by any one of the large power 
producing companies in existence here in Boston today. 

C. 0. Mailloux: As engineers we must appreciate the fact 
that circumstances alter cases. Guided by that principle, one 
would see, offhand, that it would make a great deal of difference 
what the circumstances were in determining what the decision 
must be. There are certain fundamental principles which serve 
to guide the engineer when he looks at things from an economic, 
and also, perhaps, from a financial point of view. From the 
standpoint of the conservation of energy, and of capital, and 
of everything else (which is one of the live questions of the present 
day) it is far better that we should specialize—that the one who 
is producing electrical energy should produce electrical energy 
only, and sell it, and produce all that he can, while the man who 
is producing “ transportation,” or who is dealing with the 
“ railroad-economy ” side of the problem, should confine himself 
to that. But here, again, circumstances may alter cases. There 
are many cases where it would be far better that they should be 
combined, and there are great advantages, intrinsically, in 
doing that. 

In connection with the development or new electrification 
of a traction enterprise, it would certainly be, in many cases, 
very useful and very convenient if one could detach the produc¬ 
tion of power from its utilization. Take, for instance, a project 
involving $10,000,000. If it is based upon the production of 
electrical energy by the company that is going to develop the 
project, one must include, in the cost of equipment, from $1,000,- 
000 to $2,000,000 or $2,500,000 for the generating plant. Hence, 
in a case like that, if power can be procured from an existing 
power. station a project can do away with a certain amount of 
financial handicap, from the very fact that it is able to get 
along with less capital at the start. We all know that the new 
project finds it hard to enlist capital; it finds it difficult to show 
a return on the proposed investment; but, even if it can show a 
return on the whole investment, the problem of financial feasi¬ 
bility and realization is greatly simplified if the total amount of 
capital asked for is reduced, say, 15 to 25 per cent. 

In a case like that, therefore, the possibility of deriving the 
requisite supply of electrical energy from a central source of 
supply, such as is contemplated and advocated in the paper of 
Mn Insull, may be of great value. In the first place, it would 
obviate the necessity of capital being invested in two, three or 
more lumps ” for the generation of energy; which means 
higher efficiency iti the production of energy, dso lower cost and 
lower managing expenses. These are centralized and corres¬ 
pondingly reduced, and from the standpoint of the man who is 
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interested in the purely transportation aspect of the problem 
it simplifies the problem, because it necessitates his raising 
less capital and undertaking less financial and other responsibility . 

One can see that the man who is interested in a new project 
if he can buy power, can afford to pay, not only what it would 
cost him to produce it, but just a little bit more, in other words 
he can afford to some extent to capitalize a part of that respon¬ 
sibility or a part of the difficulties which he would experience 
and would need to overcome in producing and procuring the 
necessary capital himself for the erection of a power plant and 
the production of the power. Hence, admitting that he were 
able to produce and procure the capital, if he can avoid the 
necessity of it, it is somewhat to his advantage to do so; and 
he can afford to pay a little more for it. However, as already 
stated, circumstances alter cases. The preceding reasoning is 
not always true. Take projects which are financed by large 
concerns, which arc able to raise any amount of capital that is 
required—they find it just as much to their interest to employ 
capital, and keep it active, and make a return on it, for electric 
lighting or for power, as for transportation. In a case of that 
kind, therefore, the possibility of buying power is not of so 
much interest; but in the case of smaller projects, it is generally 
a factor of the greatest importance. 

. As these smaller projects grow and develop and extend, a 
time is reached in their career when most of them would find it 
to their own interest to produce their own power, and fortunately, 
when they have reached that stage they have “ made good/' so 
to speak—they have demonstrated their usefulness and have 
obtained from the public their “ certificates of public utility 
and convenience;” and they are then able to enlist capital on 
much better terms and to much better advantage than thev 
would have been in the first place. There are both of these 
classes of projects, and one general solution will not fit both 
classes. 

It is a very instructive and useful thing, however, for this 
Institute to have had placed before it so clearly and effectively 
the possibility of the supply of power over large areas and over 
large districts from one centralized source. We must, of course, 
understand that in using the term “ centralized ” we do not 
necessarily restrict ourselves to one station. No one, in the case 
of a very large district, or a district in which the density of 
services and the total amount of current consumed was very 
great, would consider " putting all his eggs in one basket/ 5 
It would be very much better to take a certain maximum size of 
plant, and to build two or three or more of them, connect them 
together, and use them in such a way as to obtain the best result, 
including a certain factor of insurance against breakdown. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that there is a great advantage, 
to those who are interested in the newer problems in which 
public utilities in the form of transportation and lighting are 
concerned, to have placed before them the possibility of studying 
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the modern conditions of the supply of electrical energy, without 
being compelled, at least at the start, to go into the business 
of producing that supply themselves. It is a great thing to be 
able to specialize, and to find that some one else is specializing 
m a way that enables you to benefit by what he is doing and to 
save yourself some trouble and some expense. 

P. W. Sothman: The whole question as presented in this 
paper is of universal importance, and is, at the same time, a 
question which cannot be dealt with by means of any fixed rules. 
I believe that the conditions of each problem will furnish us 
with certain guides, which will enable us to do the best thing 
that can be done in that particular case. As an illustration of 
the present subject, it was thought for some time that power 
plants should be concentrated as much as possible, and even 
placed undergone roof; but it is my opinion that we can go very 
much too far in that direction. ^ Experience with several accident's 
m recent years has shown that it is not the best policy to put too 
many eggs in one basket, and I do not believe that we si 
ever be able to use a general rule which will tell us to do a cert 
thing in any particular way without involving a study of me 
pioject from beginning to end, and from all points of view, that is, 
trom the commercial side as well as from the engineering side] 
Unless we can make such a thorough and independent exarnina- 

m°mo We r fu ^ practising engineering at all, but are still the 
tools of the financier or the banker, or of some commercial 

pocTetbooks 1101 ^ USm ^ us ^ or purpose of filling their 

We must be stiff-necked and say: “ The engineering problem 
of your system or m connection with your project is so and so ” 
regardless of the fact that the satisfactory Solution of the engi- 

com?ial noJsiHIhv 0t nec ™ lywarran ? anec l ua %fortunate 
ommercial possibility, m which case engineers of today are 

“ThfltTT 11 tu ™ ed dowa by their financier with the comment 
hat engineer is no good. I will have to get another one.’ 

been ZdhT? ST* advaata ? es can be obtained, and have 
merdanofldf’tJ T ^olidation of railway loads with com- 

whi>h w coTS J° ad fEC Or of a certain railway near Toronto, 

nonrtT T T!, 2? ]USt a yaar and a half a £°> was a very 
some Wth dia f ams ot pf railway were studied at 

cuttini ^ arted m to help the company a little by 

mg out certain trains at certain hours. The trains put ni1 f 

were mostly freight trains, and these were handled’ during the 

night time to a great extent but p small fi-wimi . , b ■■ 

arranged tn fill n ,,+ TiX„ . a sma T freight service was 

Thfsucceslof thk mP PS dUnng C T ain P sriods of the 
„X ne success °f this move was somewhat surprising. The 

road was, previously, taking an average load of from 850 to 

90° h.p., with peaks running up to 1700 h.p., and because of 

the educational work we were able to do, effecting a ro . lf r 

m »* of the freight train schedule, and «Sa tcliW 

th™maximuin nlahsThr h ' '' ' T' risht ' and h ° W io im Prove it 
aximum peaks, I believe, do not now exceed 1200 to K 
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h.p. I am a believer in education, which, if coupled with fairness 
can accomplish very much. If two men get together they can 
alwaj^s thresh out something, and if both have a disposition to 
be fair and to meet on mutual compromises they can generally 
achieve good results. ' ■ ■ j 

In Europe the distribution of power for railway and commercial 
uses has been done largely in the last few years by the use of 
storage batteries. When 1 was over there last year I was very 
much surprised to see that a number of power stations had 
succeeded in almost entirely eliminating their peak load, that is 
the curve ot consumption was kept as straight as possible This 
is a condition which has not yet been attained to any great 
extent in America. I have found that in order to accomplish 
this, different kinds of mixed systems are used abroad—some- 
times the cats carry storage batteries which supply the load at 
cer tain periods, and sometimes one finds second trolley wires 
which arc used foi direct current in times of emergency all of 
which gives a good flexibility. ’ 

f must admit that such installations would not receive approval 
the first time they were presented to a company in this country, 
but when you figure out the whole scheme, based on continuous 
service, or, m other words, when you figure out the real value of 
absolutely continuous service, the cost of generation, which is 
only a part of the whole, will fall down reasonably low, and should 
convince your customers of its desirability. There is no question 
but that continuity of service is one of the leading factors in the 
supply of electric current. 

., L feel th at the question of the electrification of steam railroads 
is 9.) pei cent a commercial one. As to the engineering phase of 
he question, there is no doubt that it can be successfully done 
but, as stated above, we must study each case on its own merits' 
and see the light as distinguished from the shadow. 

C. L. de Muralt: Mr. Townley made a certain reductio ad 
absurdum when he showed that, if you can use a single power 
station to supply one town, there is no reason why you should 
not use it to supply one county, or one state, or finally you might 
as well supply all of the United States from one single power 
s ation m Chicago. I hat, of course, would be absurd, but I 
think it is not quite fair to Mr. Insull to consider his paper in 
just this manner. I do not think Mr. Insull had any such thing 
m mind, but I can easily conceive of his having in mind the 
supplying of all of the United States from one single network of 
lines, controlled by one company, which owns all sorts of power 
stations m the most convenient places, steam, hydraulic, etc., 
and I do not doubt for one moment that the country would 
benefit by such a combination, provided it could be properly 
regulated. I he figures which Mr. Stott has given show plainly 
how such a combination of various loads will decrease the 
operating expenses proper, and then there is the still greater gain 
m the saving of fixed charges on equipment which can be elimi¬ 
nated if the load factor is high. 
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On this point it seems to me worth while to call attention 
to some information contained in Mr. Insull’s curves but not 
specifically mentioned by him. I will first refer to Fig. 4, which 
represents the power requirements of the railroads electrified 
in the district of New York, the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad and the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad. You will notice that each one 
has a strong peak at about eight o’clock in the morning and another 
strong peak at about six o’clock in the evening, and a very deep 
valley between. Incidentally you will notice that the peak and 
the valley are much less in the curve of the New Haven than they 
are in the curves of the Pennsylvania and the New York Central, 
which seems to contradict Mr. Murray’s claim that his company 
has the worst load factor. 

What I wish to bring out, however, is that the two peaks of 
this kind of railroad service practically coincide with the custom¬ 
ary peaks in the lighting and power business, which also occur 
roughly at from six to eight o’clock in the morning and from six 
to seven o’clock in the evening. In other words, superimposing 
this sort of a railroad load on the usual power and lighting load 
will not help very much, which may explain why Mr. Insull is 
disappointed in the saving which he can make by improving 
the diversity factor in this manner. It is necessary to remember 
that these are all strictly suburban train services. The New 
York Central, the Pennsylvania and the present New Haven 
installations run essentially suburban passenger trains. 

Now let us refei to Fig. 8. You will see at once the difference 
between the passenger curve and the freight curve. The pas¬ 
senger curve in this case also represents a suburban passenger 
tram service. It stands for the Chicago terminal operation, and 
it has two very plain peaks, but the freight curve is a very much 
smoother curve-~as a matter rf fact, it is practicall/at its 
maximum value just during the time when the other curve has 

7r CyS A I h 5 S; wWle the total is not b y a ny means 
a horizontal Im®, the difference between its lowest point and its 

pea c is very much less than in the case of the passenger curve. 

twTIT T ch 1 £ T uld like t0 put before y° u ^ this: 

hdp us Trv mTh hl T;r i Wa I terminals alone is not going to 
?r V but the further out we go, and the more we 

whl^e hc ahS t “ S C nd ^yugh lDa^enger trains, the more 
droXest s f 10 °t b , ou t the load curve. This is perhaps the 

W k Ch + - Mr ' Insul has brou ght out in his 

wfneedTot f -°, Ver aS arge a district as Possible, 

vve need not necessarily consider a single power house in one 

housesanda nSZWr ? 7 ™ eanSof a series of power 

PUrnosesHtTnmir! ^ ele ? tnc energy required for all 
F y p power and traction, in a large territory qriri 

cos h ite to r eryi °&' '““y" 1 «b!»„d to SodS 

Mr iYullwY a ApparCn f 7 aU of . those who have discussed 
. Insull s paper are agreed on certain things. Certainly no one 
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can refuse to admit that, from an economic standpoint, it 
would be better if all of the power used in any community were 
generated and distributed by one organization, provided that 
organization was so. managed as to give the service desired by 
power users. . Looking at it broadly, without any reference to 
organization, if every power user were able to get as much power 
as he desk eel at. any time and in any place by connecting to 
a power distribution system, he would be relieved of all responsi¬ 
bility of a power house and everything connected with it. Under 
such conditions a great many projects would be financed, that 
are now impossible. It should be possible, as Mr. Insull states, 
loi power to be distributed in this way and sold at a lower cost 
1wotl ld be possible for the individual users to generate it. 
1 Ins statement, I believe, will be admitted bv all. 

When it comes to the organization of the distributing system, 

°i C ?^ e ^ wou ^ na tU-rally follow that generating stations 
should be of the most economical size, and should be so inter¬ 
connected as to get the best and most economical distribution 
s\ stem. It might be most economical to have one organization 
to distribute power to the entire country. This, of course, is 
not a. possibility at the present time, neither is the single dis¬ 
tributing company in large cities a possibility, for the reason 
that no large railway corporation or other large user of power is 
going to put this work in the bands of any company which may 
bo controlled, by lival capitalists. If there were no fears on the 
part of power users that they were putting their business in 
jeopardy by permitting all power to be concentrated by one 
company, there is not a particle of doubt in my mind that 
concentration would be made in the near future. There are too 
many cases in view at the present time, where communities 
are at the mercy of a single corporation, being obliged to pay 
exorbitant rates for their power, to encourage people to extend 
this system any further. The ideal system which Mr. Insull 
advocates can be put into effect only when the power companies 
are put under the control and the prices are subject to the 
regulation of an honest and efficient government. The question 
then, resolves itself into one of politics rather than engineering 
Now, as far as the railway load itself is concerned, it has been 
pretty clearly demonstrated that the railway load will have the 
best load factor of any of them. The passenger system alone 
has very bad peaks in its loads, but when a freight load is super¬ 
imposed on the passenger load, such as will be the case in any 
large city where there is a great deal of shifting an# freight 
handling going on all the time, an exceptionally good load factor 
is obtained. From this standpoint, then, there woukj be little 
advantage to the railroad in buying power from a central com¬ 
pany. Railroad companies can generate their own power, 
but, of course, one railway company will, not be able to sell 
power to a rival railway company. If a number of railways are 
to be operated by power from a single power system, this system 
must be under joint control of all the companies concerned, or 
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controlled by a company which is absolutely independent of 
any of the others, and is bound to treat all companies alike. 

In further consideration of the application of this paper to 
steam railway electrification, I do not feel that it is going to be 
necessary for the railway companies to use absolutely the same 
system of distribution as is in use in the majority of the central 
stations in any given locality. It certainly would be advantageous 
if railways could use this same system, but the railway load is 
big enough and the load factor is good enough to give the most 
economical production of power, and if the railway companies 
found it more economical to adopt a different system of dis¬ 
tribution than the one in use locally, they would be entirely 
justified in changing. That, of course, simply means that if 
they wished to do so, they could adopt a different frequency-— 
in other words, if 15-cycle alternating current with either single¬ 
phase or three-phase distribution to railways were found in the 
long run to be the best suited for their operation, they could be 
perfectly free to adopt that frequency regardless of the frequency 
in use by other central stations. I do not wish to be understood 
as stating, or necessarily believing, that 15-cycle current is 
going to be the one adopted for the electrification of steam rail¬ 
ways. My statement is not intended to have any meaning 
between the lines. The frequency of 15 cycles is given simply 
as an example. 

Edward N. Lake: Concerning the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company’s new power station, about which Mr. Insull had some¬ 
thing to say, I wish that I were at liberty to give some figures on 
this question, but perhaps all that need be said, now, is that con¬ 
sidering the rate which I understand was offered by the Edison 
Company, and the actual cost now being secured by the new 
station of the Boston Elevated Railway Company, the directors 
of the latter company have had no reason to question the wisdom 
of their decision to build their own power station. 

Frank J. Sprague: We have in use three systems of electri¬ 
fication of steam railroads, somewhat distinctive: polyphase, 
single-phase and direct-current, and some combinations of two 
or more of these. ^ I am somewhat of an agnostic, but I have 
directed my energies for some years past not only to promoting 
electric railway operation, but to trying to see that efforts 
should be consistently carried forward in each of these fields to 
arrive at the normal maximum development of the apparatus 
which goes to make up the constituent part of each of these 
systems. We have arrived at a reasonable degree of satisfactory 
operation so far as central station equipment and apparatus is 
concerned; we have gone nearly as far as we can hope to go 
in the matter of reliability, in the matter of efficiency and in the 
matter of producing units of economical .size. We have arrived 
at cei tain general conclusions as to the operation of central 
stations. We have also learned the necessity of permanence of 
construction, when we deal noth steam lines whidi ™Z been 
electrified where we are tending all the while to more exclusive 
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rights-of-way, where highways shall not cross railroads at the 
same level. We are also introducing, from time to time, import¬ 
ant improvements in the matter of physical construction. We 
are adopting certain standards in the interests of our great 
cities, and our public service commissions are placing more and 
more restrictive obligations upon those who supply electricity 
tor use within crowded areas. 

In the matter of line construction, whether for transmission 
or for carrying the overhead wires over a railway, or the con¬ 
struction for protected or unprotected third rails along the right- 
ot-way, we have arrived at fairly definite conclusions, and fairly 
good experience in the matter of cost. In the matter of motors 
there have been very great advances made in the past three 
years, so that I think we can look forward with reasonable 
assurance to certain normal limits to the potentials which are 
practically available for each of these systems. I do not mean 
that higher potentials are not workable, but there are limiting 

features which come up which go to make up a balance which we 
must regard. 

In polyphase work we should not go above 6000 volts between 
adjacent trolley lines, because when we go above that we do not 
gam enough in the matter of economy of transmission to pay for 
the extra cost of maintaining these wires at this excess of difference 
of potential.. For single-phase lines I doubt if we will achieve 

importance by increasing the potential much above 
11,000 to 12,000 volts, possibly sometimes to 15,000 volts. In 
direct-current work the old standard of 600 volts has disappeared, 
and my impression is that where overhead lines are used there 

normal limit, all things considered, of say from 
2500 to 3000 volts. Where protected third rails are used, there 
is a normal limitation of from 1200 to 1500 volts. 

So far as the motors themselves are concerned, we have got 
pretty nearly to the limit of capacity measured by weight, with 
and without ventilation, natural in the motor or supplied from an 
extraneous source. 

Now having arrived practically at these limitations, I say 
that the time is fast approaching when, as engineers—divesting 
ourselves of any particular pet notions, so far as it lies in our 
power, and not abating in any sense the right to make individual 
efforts along the lines of progress for which we are responsible— 
we should pave the way to get comparative results which will 
enable us to arrive at proper conclusions in the future. In and 
aiound New York we have the New York Central, the premier 
system so far as that particular class of work is concerned, and 
we have the New Haven system, one of these operating to 
North White Plains and Yonkers, and in the future going on 
also to Croton and possibly to Poughkeepsie, and the other 
operating at the present time to Stamford, and later going on to 
New Haven, and perhaps -further points. Each performs a 
service which is adequate so far as the hauling of trains is con¬ 
cerned, but one which is disappointing in some ways so far as 
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the total economic results are concerned, for in each case the 
railroad is, for the present, handicapped by having to operate 
in the same zone with steam equipment, and also because all the 
wheels of those divisions are not turned electrically, as I have, 
for the past seven years, urged should be done. 

A sub-committee of the Railway Committee has been charged 
with the duty of suggesting methods for promoting the use of uni¬ 
form reports by the steam railways which have been electrified, cov¬ 
ering the electrified divisions. I think it is the duty of all electrical 
engineers to promote, as far as lies in their power, these uniform 
reports. The five or six railway central stations have already 
framed up these for their individual comparisons, but I think 
probably we would get a little further along than we have done 
if these reports would also deal with the general equipment, and 
specifically with the cost of operation. The latter will not always 
show up well for any one of these systems, and in other respect s 
it will show up very well. Now, when a single-phase system, 
or a direct-current system, or a polyphase system, is extended 
oyer an area sufficient to eliminate the steam engine within the 
zone of operation, and when those who are in executive control 
and in responsible charge are willing to lay down in a comparative 
manner all the facts about their equipment and operation, I 
think that the electrical engineers of this Institute will have that 
to which they are entitled, and which eventually they must have 
before they can come to any final conclusions, irrespective of 
my own or any other man's impressions, as to what should be 
done in the future.. So far as lies in my power as a member of 
this Institute, that is precisely the thing I am going to work for— 
to get the facts, no matter what they are, about any and all 
systems, so that we can all pass proper judgment and arrive at 
correct conclusions. 


I cannot agree with some of the conclusions expressed in the 
because I have not sufficient data, but there is underlying 
all this discussion one fundamental fact. Everyone is agreed that 
we should have consolidation of power houses sufficiently large 
and well enough equipped to insure reliability and safety in 
operation and economy of operation. Within a riven area a 
station should be capable of supplying all the energy required in 
that area, and two or more of these stations can properly be 
yy cted together for 'the supplying of larger areas; in other 
, we c fP- ex t e nd the high-tension busbar over large areas, 

territory between two stations 
erther can be utilized to relieve otherwise unbalanced overloads. 

the oTt S ° f hTfytrumental in trying to bring about 

two ff i Whl S h Sc J hman happily voiced, that where 

aualitv wblptfvSJ 6 v^-u h f Ve f- of the facts > and have that one 

tl j® hlghest <l uall ty engineers can have, and which 

tr, neers ?hould possess to a greater or less degree, the power 
to analyze, these men cannot help arriving at a unity of iudtr- 
ment provided they are fair-minded in their engineering notions. 
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SOME FEATURES OF THE OUTDOOR ELECTRICAL 

INSTALLATION 


BY F. C. GREEN 

Economy in the construction and operation of power systems 
is engaging the best thought of engineers with the purpose of 
making the systems attractive to investors, as well as to those 
who utilize the power. The outdoor installation is based prin¬ 
cipally on economy in construction and partly on economy in 
operation. 

The presentation of a previous paper 1 on this subject was 
the occasion of much discussion by eminent engineers. Many 
of the details of construction . and operation were gone into. 
The idea was indorsed by some and opposed by others, while 
in the main the discussion was mildly favorable. It was gen¬ 
erally agreed that the principal consideration is economy. 
Some careful figures made for small substations show a net 
saving of 10 to 30 per cent over the indoor installation. At 
that time the outdoor installation was limited to transformers 
of small capacity except some 500 kv-a. 60,000-volt trans¬ 
formers that had just been installed. According to the general 
opinion expressed, the principal difficulty was to prevent mois¬ 
ture from getting into the outdoor transformers and switches. 
The extra cost of making them water-proof and air-proof was 
estimated to be from 6 per cent to 8 per cent. There was some 
difference of opinion as to whether life and property hazard, and 
convenience of operation would be seriously different from these 
features of indoor stations. Most of the discussion was based 

1. High-Voltage Transformers and Protective and Controlling Apparatus 
for Outdoor Installation , by K. C. Randall, Transactions A. I. E. E. 
1909, XXVIII, I, page 189. 
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upon more or less apparently well grounded opinion, practically 
no experience being given. 

List of Transformers. Following are the ratings of some trans¬ 
formers built for outdoor operation, since the presentation and 
discussion of the 1909 paper: 

LOCATION • NO. RATI NO 

North Carolina. 3 00-140-22,1 

New York. 1 00 -150 10,," 

North Carolina. 3 60 300 l a ,-to 

Pennsylvania.. 4 00 150 33,000V 

North Carolina. 3 00-150-22,000 

Minnesota. 1 00-150-00,000 

Minnesota. 6 00-200-33,000 

North Carolina. 3 00-200-22,000 

North Carolina. 3 00 200-44,000 

North Carolina.'.'3 . 00 500-50,000 

North Carolina. 3 00 -500-22,000 

California. 3 00-200 00,000 

Tennessee. 3 00-200 00,000V 

California. 3 00-300 00,000 

Alabama. ■... 3 00-300 06,000 

Montana . 2 00.200.50,000 

Montana . 1 00- 200 50,000 

North Carolina. 4 00-2750 10C 

Georgia. 0 00-3333-110,0 

Georgia.. 9 00-1000-110,000 

Florida. 3 00- 007- 02,400 

Flonda . 7 60- 500- 33,000 

In numerous transmission systems, high-tension oil switches 
and lightning arresters are installed outside. In several sub¬ 
stations, transformers, as well as high-tension and low tension- 
buses, are outdoors. 

Types of Indoor Construction 

Thus we find the extensiveness with which the idea is being 
put into practise, warrants further consideration of the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages involved. A study of the principal 
factors of economy seems to lead to the conclusion that a greater 
percentage of saving may be expected than the values given in 
the previous paper and its discussion; and that the idea may be 
profitably extended to the installation of oil switches, buses and 
transformers outdoors for both substations and power stations, 
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Fig. 3—Outdoor Installation of 100,000-Volt Transformers 
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excepting those where conditions make it imperative to have 
them indoors. It is believed that a review of the existing con¬ 
ditions as embodied in the whole practice of generating, trans¬ 
mitting and distributing electrical power, will prove more val¬ 
uable in arriving at correct conclusions than the making of detail 
estimates for the requirements of any given and limited appli¬ 
cation of the idea. 

As related to the subject, there are two general types of housing 
construction for electrical apparatus; the open housing and the 
compartment housing. The open housing type includes those 
stations where most or all the apparatus and buses are not in¬ 
stalled in individual compartments, but in open spaces. The 
compartment housing type includes those where most or all of 
the apparatus and buses are installed in individual compartments. 
In existing installations the two types of housing are pretty well 
balanced. 

In the compartment power station, approximately 60 per 
cent of the ground space is required for transformers, buses, 
switches and lightning arresters. From mere observation of 
these plants it can be seen that the cost of the compartment 
construction is at least equal that of the housing including the 
foundation, for the apparatus and buses specified. Also the sub¬ 
stantial construction used in many of these buildings must result 
in a very considerable percentage of the cost of the apparatus and 
buses being consumed in the cost of the portion of the building 
and compartments occupied by them; and this percentage rep¬ 
resents a considerable percentage of the cost of the whole plant. 
The amount of saving effected would be greatest in the compart¬ 
ment. type of station. In the open type of station, the saving 
would decrease from those having part of the apparatus and 
buses enclosed, to a minimum with those having only the out¬ 
side walls. 

Outside Installation at Generating Station 

It frequently happens that the location of hydroelectric power 
houses necessitates large expenditures for building foundations. 
The outdoor installation admits of using any convenient space 
nearby and would effect considerable saving above the amount 
estimated for more favorable locations. 

The Outdoor Substation 

The substation repair house would serve as panel room for con¬ 
trol switches, in case the substation was of sufficient size to war- 
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rant having a repair house. Where substations are used for 
supplying mills they may be located sufficiently close to the 
mills to make it unnecessary to have a special repair house and 
operating room. Part of the mill building may be used for 
these purposes. Electrical railway stations require sufficient 
housing for the revolving apparatus and control panels. Also 
there should be sufficient room in the building to have a trans¬ 
former repaired. For very small repair houses arrangements 
can be made just outside of the house for taking the transformer 
out of the tank, in order to avoid so much head room inside. 
This is a common practice with at least one large power company, 
which has a great number of indoor substations. A simple 
wood or steel structure is erected just outside of the station. 
A device for lifting is provided, and it may be transported from 
one substation to another. 

Where the substation embodies much apparatus it is advisable 
to provide ample facilities for shifting the apparatus around. 
For instance, if a transformer should fail the facilities ought to 
be sufficient to admit of its being readily transported to the re¬ 
pair house, and if necessary, another transformer moved into 
its place. Tracks should be laid so that any transformer in 
the installation can be readily transferred from its operating 
position to the repair house, by means of a truck. For small 
substations where a repair house is provided, it can be located 
close to the transformer installation. Heavy timbers may be 
used for a track on which to roll the transformer. In fact, ex¬ 
cept for the very largest sizes, transformers can be more easily 
handled with pipe rollers on timbers than with the elaborate 
wheel construction and the necessary rails. 

Moisture 

We now come to those features of the details of apparatus 
upon which the whole question of the success or failure of the 
outdoor installation depends. In the previous paper and its 
discussion, it was quite clearly brought out that the most vital 
question is whether transformers, switches and lightning ar¬ 
resters can be built so as to be weather-proof. Since a consid¬ 
erable amount of this apparatus is already operating out of doors, 
it is only a question of the elapse of sufficient time to prove fail¬ 
ure or success. Experience with small transformers that have 
been located on poles, indicates that there is not as much danger 
from moisture as is feared by those who have discussed this 
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feature. Out of 74 transformers, 1 to 25 kv-a. in size, that had 
been in service two to five years, near the seashore, where the 
moisture conditions are considered unusually severe, samples 
of oil were drawn and tested. The puncture voltage obtained 
between |-in. copper disks, 0.2 in. apart, ranged between 25,000 
volts and 44,000 volts. These values do not show that any 
moisture got into the oil, notwithstanding that many of the trans¬ 
formers were idle during a considerable period of each winter. 
Transformers used for pole suspension have never been made 
air tight, most of them in fact being provided with a breathing 
space in the gasket between the cover and tank. 

On the other hand, practise has shown that in some instances, 
indoor installations are subject to atmospheric conditions that 
admit very serious condensation, inside of the transformer cover. 
In those instances where serious condensation has taken place, 
no special provision was made either to make the cover air tight 
or to give it a breathing space. Thus we find that practise 
seems to show a paradox as far as opinions that have been given 
are concerned, but, if a careful analysis is made of the conditions 
involved, the facts are not so surprising. 

The weight of water per cubic foot of air is nearly always 
greater in buildings than outdoors, except during periods of 
rain. This statement is based upon the facts that temperatures 
inside of buildings are higher, which admits of the air carrying 
more moisture; buildings are occupied by people whose breathing 
tends to increase the humidity; water may be exposed in the 
buildings in such a way as to increase the humidity. Trans¬ 
former stations are rarely specially heated, with a view to making 
them comfortable; still as a rule they are kept at a higher tem¬ 
perature than the outdoors. In such stations, and in transform¬ 
ers that are not especially ventilated or especially tight, changes 
in temperature conditions are not followed by an. immediate re¬ 
adjustment of pressure conditions. That is, the air in the station 
and in the top of the transformer, having no free and easy path to 
follow, will assume the temperature change without immediately 
assuming the corresponding pressure change; which condition,, 
in case the temperature is lowered, results in condensation, es¬ 
pecially considering that the enclosed air is liable to have more 
water per cu. ft. than the outside air. With the transformer 
out of doors, and with proper breathing space so arranged that 
neither mist nor rain can get inside, the atmospheric conditions 
are free to assume immediately any change in temperature or 
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pressure in the air outside. It seems, therefore, safe to conclude 
that there is little chance of condensation inside the top of a 
transformer located out of doors, and with a protected breath¬ 
ing path provided. 


Table I 

Pounds of water necessary to saturate 1310 lb. (594.206 kg.) of air (18,000 eu. ft. at 25 
deg. cent.) at various temperatures; atmospheric pressure. 


; Degrees cent. 

Pounds Water 

Kilograms 

22.2 

23 

10.4 

27.7 

32 

14.5 1 

33.3 

44 

19.9 

38.9 

61 

27.6 

44.4 

84 

38 1 

50.0 

115 

52 1 

55.5 

158 

71.6 

51,1 

217 

98. <1 

66.6 

302 

13(1.9 

72.1 

426 

193 2 | 

77.7 

622 

282.1 

88.8 

1650 

748.4 

94.3 

3760 

I705.5 


However, if a more extensive practise should disclose that 
condensation is found occasionally, the most satisfactory means 
of preventing this would seem to be the introduction of a very 
small heating coil in the top of the transformer; a free breathing 
path still being retained. A lining of heat insulating material 
on the inside surface of the cover, would tend to retain the heat 
and to prevent condensation. A very slight increase in the 
temperature of the air in the top of the transformer will have 
the desired effect. The attachment of drying breathers to 
the transformer is unsatisfactory in several respects. The 
material used for drying the air tends to throttle the circulation 
and free exchange. The care required in keeping the breathers 
m good condition is objectionable. They are cumbersome, 
do make tanks air tight is difficult and expensive. Unless 
. ley are absolu tely tight the condition inside the top of the trans¬ 
former will be favorable for condensation. The same facts 
and reasoning advanced in connection with the transformers 
app y for the construction of lightning arresters, and oil switches. 

Direct Heat From ti-ie Sun 

The prevention of the transformer’s absorbing the heat from 
the sun m the summer time is a problem easily solved. Bv 
P acing around each transformer a cylinder of some simple 
heat insulating material which may be inappreciable in expense,' 
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we not only get rid of the heat from the rays of the sun, but 
slightly increase the cooling, due to the chimney effect. It has 
been found that sheet metal, with the surface next to the ap¬ 
paratus, painted white, makes an effective screen. 

I ypes of .Transformers for Outdoor Installations 

An-Blast Transformers. Air blast transformers can easily 
be adapted for outdoor operation. The intake of the blower 
and the space where the air is discharged from the transformer 
can lie so constructed, with little additional cost, as to prevent 
the entrance of rain into the windings. There is no question of 
the effects of the direct heat of the sun or of freezing. Moreover, 
assuming that a small amount of rain should be drawn in through 
the blower, the effect would not be serious; the higher tempera¬ 
ture of the air would give it so much greater capacity for rnois- 
tuie that the rain would be absorbed by the air and carried away 
(See Table I). 

Water-Cooled Transformers. In the use of water-cooled trans¬ 
formers provision must be made for preventing the freezing of 
the water in the circulating piping and in the cooling, coil. The 
cooling coil should have its terminals brought out at the bottom 
of the transformer and the piping either run under ground 
to the sources of supply and drainage, or heavily lagged if the 
piping is run above the ground. The piping should be so laid 
that it can be drained when it is not necessary to circulate the 
water. The critical situation as regards freezing occurs when the 
transformer is held idle. These occasions rarely exist, except 
where a spare is held. In order to take care of an emergency, 
space for an electric heating coil can be provided under each 
transformer, in order that the coil may be put in position when 
necessary. 

Oil-Cooled Transformers. What will probably prove the most 
satisfactory type of transformer for outdoor operation is the oil- 
cooled type, which requires no auxiliary cooling apparatus, and 
the least attention in service. By means of the cylinder placed 
around the transformer to shield it from the direct heat of the 
sun, the natural circulation of the air is slightly increased. There 
is ample supply of fresh air. In discussing this subject it may 
be well to refer to the use of large, self-cooled, units for indoor 
stations. A number of such units are now in service but have 
not operated sufficiently long to determine the vital question 
of heat under the conditions. Judging from the little attention 
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that has been given to ventilating stations where oil-cooled 
transformers are installed, and from the temperatures that have 
resulted, it will not be surprising to find that the very largo 
units cause the temperature of the buildings in which they are 
installed to become dangerously high. Assuming the installa¬ 
tion of three 2000-kv-a. units in a building of the usual construc¬ 
tion and size,, we find that under full load approximately 1,20 
kw. of energy must be dissipated. Twenty-two thousand cubic 
feet (623 cu. m.) of air per minute would have its temperature 
raised ten degrees by this amount of energy; or, a building ap¬ 
proximately 40 ft. by 20 ft. by 27 ft. (12.2 by G.l by 8.2 m.) 
high would require having its air entirely renewed once every 
minute in order to prevent a rise greater than 10 deg. cent, in 
the room temperature. In order to prevent undue station tem- 
peiatures it is necessary either to have artificial circulation of 
the air through the building, or to have the building unusually 
well ventilated. 

Prevention of the freezing of the oil in case a transformer 
should be held out of service, can be effected by means of an 
electric heating coil placed beneath the transformer. However, 
expeiience has shown that there is no particular danger in the 
freezing of oil; also certain grades of transformer oil do not freeze 
at temperatures as low as minus 40 deg. cent. 

Installing 

Installing high voltage transformers involves considerable 
expense and time. Where they are shipped with oil in them, 
the operation of installing is reduced merely to placing the trans¬ 
former in position and connecting in circuit. This procedure 
has the disadvantage that the transformers are more difficult 
to handle, and according to the practise that has been followed, 
no inspection is made of the internal parts to determine whether 
they have been disarranged in shipment. Therefore, for the 
present at least, the great majority of transformers must be put 
through a drying process. 

There are three general methods used for drying transformers. 
One that has been used the most and the longest is the circula¬ 
tion of current through the transformer windings with one of 
them short-circuited and sufficient voltage impressed upon the 
other to give the desired value of current. In applying this 
method the transformer may be outside of the tank or inside, 
with at least the manhole cover removed and with.any opening 
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in the base that is convenient. This method is now little used, 
principally for the reason that with high-voltage transformers 
the insulation between windings and between winding and iron, 
is so great as to place most of it practically out of the range of 
the effect of the heat generated in the coils. Also, notwithstand¬ 
ing that it has been used so long, it requires great care in its 
application to prevent damage to the transformers from excessive 
current. 

Another objection to the use of this method where a trans¬ 
former has been exposed to unusually severe conditions of mois¬ 
ture, is that in shell type transformers practically no heat ex¬ 
tends to the punchings of which the core is built. A surprising 
amount of water is sometimes found between punchings. This 
water is not immediately dangerous, assuming the coils and in¬ 
sulation to be dry, for the reason that when it is driven out in 
service, it usually gravitates towards the bottom; but its pres¬ 
ence has been responsible for mysterious accumulations of mois¬ 
ture in the bottom of transformers after they are put in service. 

The vacuum method is the second oldest method. Under this 
method the transformer is put under' the short-circuit run and 
its tank made vacuum tight. The windings are usually run at 
a temperature of from 80 to 90 deg. cent, and the tank is held 
under a vacuum ranging between 20 and 28 in. (50.8 and 70.8 
cm.). To obtain good results it is necessary to have a high 
degree of vacuum, for the reason that the temperature is so very 
uneven throughout the transformer structure. 

Table II 


Table of Boiling Points of Water 


Degrees cent. 

Inches vacuum 

Centimeters 

5 

29.7 

75.3 

10 

29.0 

75.1 

15 

29.5 

74.8 

20 

29.4 

74.6 

25 

29.0 

73.6 

30 

28.7 

72.9 

35 

28.3 

71.0 

40 

27.8 

70.5 

45 

27.1 

68.7 

50 

20.3 

66.6 

55 

25.3 

64.1 

60 

24.1 

01.0 

65 

22.6 

56.5 

70 

21.1 

62 2 

75 

18.6 

40.5 

80 

15.9 

39.2 

85 

12.9 

32.2 

90 

9.2 

22.5 

95 

5.0 

12.7 

100 

0.0 

00.0 
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Under the vacuum practically only radiation gives distribution 
of heat, as there is no circulating medium for distributing it. 
The coils, where the heat is generated, are hottest; but the in¬ 
sulation between high-tension and low-tension windings and 
between the windings and iron, upon which the transformer 
must rely for its strength, does not reach a sufficiently 
high temperature to bring it within the limits of temper¬ 
ature and vacuum necessary to cause the moisture to 
vaporize. All of those parts that do come within such limits 
are made dry. Furthermore it is rare that a transformer is 
built upon such close margins that even a small amount of drying 
will not prevent its breaking down under normal operating con¬ 
ditions. Unless the transformer tank and cover are made 
especially tight, it is difficult to obtain the necessary vacuum. 
All around, the most satisfactory method of drying is the cir¬ 
culation of large quantities of heated air through the trans¬ 
former. This method gives practically uniform temperature 
throughout the transformer structure and does not require a. 
skilled electrical operator. A unit consisting of electrical heater, 
small blower and motor has been developed which is light and 
cheap. 

One of the problems of the outdoor installation, apparently 
difficult to be taken care of, is a place to put the transformers 
while they are being dried. Probably not more than one at 
a time can be placed in the repair house. For this reason it is 
necessary to consider drying them in position out of doors. 
Assuming heated air to be circulated for drying, there does not 
seem to be any objection to making the cover water tight and 
piping the outlet from the cover in such a way as to prevent the 
entrance of rain. Also temporary housing can. be placed over 
the intake of the blower. 

Only a few years ago not much attention was given to drying 
out transformers, but in later years very close attention has been 
given. Formerly transformers failed occasionally between high- 
tension and low-tension windings and between windings and iron, 
which was a pretty good indication of moisture; but latterly,’ 
since the use of more care in installing, there have been practically 
no such failures. 

The problem of drying oil has been a difficult one to solve. 
Numerous methods have been used. The principal ones are: 
forcing hot air through oil under high temperature; heating the oil 
to a sufficiently high temperature to cause the moisture to vapor- 
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ize; heating the oil sufficiently to produce vaporization of the 
moisture with the oil under vacuum; forcing the oil through 
chloride of calcium, or lime, and sand; forcing the oil through 
dry blotting paper. The filtering methods are used mostly now. 
The blotting paper filter has proved most satisfactory. The 
paper constitutes a reliable and convenient filtering material 
with which oil may be treated to withstand a puncture voltage 
of 40,000 to 50,000 volts between |-in. (12.7 mm.) disks 0.2 
in. (5 mm.) apart. The necessity of heating the oil, which is 
always dangerous and injurious, is eliminated. All foreign 
matter, such as sediment and scale, as well as moisture, is re¬ 
moved. 

Operating 

If the planning and building of power plants have been char¬ 
acterized by the extravagance of too liberal consideration, it 
can be said of operating that there has been equal or greater 
extravagance in the absence of thoughtful consideration of any 
kind. Whether the power plants throughout the country can 
be said to represent good business judgment along lines of econ¬ 
omy, may be questioned by some. On the other hand it is 
only within the very recent past that, even in the most progres¬ 
sive and extensive power systems, much attention has been given 
to operating features. Efforts along operating lines have been 
confined to those activities necessary in keeping the system 
going, and not much thought has been directed towards the pre¬ 
vention of accidents that interfere with service. 

The consideration of effective economy is forcing the realiza¬ 
tion that there is much opportunity for saving, in guarding against 
conditions which have a tendency to bring about preventable 
trouble. In the past, commutators have been wiped and 
occasionally turned down; the dust has been blown from revolv¬ 
ing machinery; bearings have been oiled. The time is now in 
sight when, in addition to these necessary and ancient operations, 
the right switch will be closed in the right order; oil in trans¬ 
formers, lightning arresters and switches, will be periodically in¬ 
spected and treated when necessary; transformers will be in¬ 
spected and cleaned; they'will be kept cool; numerous other 
operating features that involve possibility of much accidental 
loss, will be duly considered. 

There is no question that much extravagance has resulted 
from inattention to transformers in service. They are designed 
and built for a given temperature rise ranging between 30 and 
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50 deg. cent., but these limits have been used simply as stand¬ 
ards for purchasing and not for operating. The' cooling coils 
of water-cooled transformers have been allowed to become lined 
inside with foreign substance, or the .section of the cooling coil 
has been restricted by the residue of chemical action between 
the water and the cooling coil. Water has been allowed to be¬ 
come heated or too small in quantity. All of these conditions 
tend to cause the oil in the transformer to heat excessively, 
which results in deposit on the surfaces of the cooling coil and on 
the surfaces of the parts in which the heat is generated. The 
efficiency of the cooling coil becomes very low, the transformer 
deteriorates and finally' breaks down for some "unknown” 
reason. In the case of the oil-cooled transformers, buildings are 
not properly ventilated. The oil heats excessively and throws 
down deposit, which is an excellent insulator of heat. The 
temperatures run higher and higher and finally the insulating 
material becomes weakened. 

To obtain a more comprehensive view of the importance of 
the situation, we will assume a transformer for high-tension trans¬ 
mission, so built as to easily withstand in its normal condition, 
the usual amount of high voltage disburbances. Let us assume 
that the ordinary procedure is followed in the operation of the 
transformer, which means that practically no attention is given 
it. For reasons which nearly always exist, heat begins to cause 
a deposit from the oil. This deposit settles on surfaces and pie- 
vents sufficient cooling. The transformer lasts peihaps five 
years to fifteen years, depending upon the severity of the heating 
and of the operating conditions. This represents the true stoiy 
of the life of a great many transformers. 

There does not appear to be any sufficient reason why the life 
of a transformer should not be indefinitely long. It is only a 
question of attention to prevent the conditions that result in 
a short life. It is evident that even the effects of long-continued 
mild heating must be taken care of. It is imperative that ex¬ 
cessive heating be prevented, if the possibility, of length of life 
is to be taken advantage of. Moreover it is obvious that the 
period of the summer months is the one in which the mischief 
is done. Air and water used for cooling transformers are much 
hotter in the summer time than during the rest of the year. 
Therefore, the problem comes down to taking care of the cooling 

during the summer months. i , , . , 

The most attractive proposition seems to be the adoption or 
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the oil-cooled unit for the outdoor installation. It is built for 
th- ordinary temperature rise of 40 deg. Installed, it has around 
it the cylinder of insulating material which has been referred to. 

. This cylinder not only keeps off the direct heat of the sun but 
slightly increases the circulation of air. Under these conditions 
the temperature would not be excessive during nine months 
of the year, but the other three months are the critical period. 
To take care of this period, an electrically driven blower is used 
to produce artificial circulation between the insulating casiim 
around the transformer, and the tank. Tests which have been 
made show that the capacity of the transformer can be easily 
increased 50 per cent for the same temperature rise. This extra 
capacity is ample to lower the temperature sufficiently in the 
summer time to prevent dangerous effects under normal loads. 
Running under these conditions, the oil should be noted at least 
twice a year and the transformer examined whenever the con¬ 
dition of the oil indicates the probable necessity. 

or treating the oil while the transformer is in service, the 

I ter preSS llas been found t0 be highly satisfactory. All that 
is necessary is to attach the suction connection of the press out- 

fit to the valve m the base of the transformer and pipe the dis- 
charge of the outfit to the connection for this purpose, liven 
w ten e est of care is taken of transformers, it is well to filter 
the oH at least once every two years, and in case any appreciable 
discoloration is noticed it should be filtered oftener. By thus 
eepmg the oil clear of any deposit that may result from heating 

:n^2^r Sf0rmer WiU be kept d0a "' “ d 

Summary 

firsfL P t ri of Ci plLt dV T ta fh ° f the ° Utd ° 0r SUti0H is » lower 

cost oi plant. Another important advantage is that iu 

layout may be enlarged or modified at a much ies eolf 

inconvenience than an indoor station could be enla ted n r 

fied for. There is less fire risk TP. r g 01 modl " 

oil-cooled transformers is more efficient * ait " bIaSt ^ 

Some apparent disadvantages are tb. inaar r 

outdoors; the possibility of the entrance T “h° £ a P 1JaraUls 

apparatus; handling annara-hi* M moisture into the 

meddling with th g a PP tus outdoors in bad weather- 
meacumg with the apparatus by trespassers ’ 
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contact with the wiring unless he climbs upon the apparatus or 
upon the structures. All wiring is out of his reach. However, 
tiespasseis can be kept out by building a fence around the in¬ 
stallation. 

Judging from the experience, it will not be as difficult to keep 
moisture out of the apparatus as it has seemed to be. In fact, 
theie does not seem to be any very serious objection that cannot 
be overcome. Perhaps the one objection that will prove to 
be the most serious, is making temporary changes that may be 
occasioned by unexpected accidents, in very bad weather. 

Ihis is particularly true with regard to high-tension oil 
switches. On account of moving parts, they are more difficult 
to protect against the weather, and are therefore more liable 
to require repairs resulting from weather conditions. 
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ARC VS. TUNGSTEN STREET-LIGHTING IN SMALL 

TOWNS 


BY C. E. STEPHENS 


Purposes 

Early in the 15th century street lights were ordered in Paris, 
France, to prevent crimes of violence. This was at a time when 
the only occupants of the streets after night were belated 
pedestrians and a few vehicles. In the present day the use of our 
streets by night is growing and ever increasing. In fact the 
traffic in certain sections is heavier, in some cities, during the 
earlier part of the evening than it is at any time during the day. 
It is necessary to provide street illumination to mark the course, 
assist the police, also to avoid obstacles and to recognize persons. 
Police require to observe suspicious characters, and to see 
numbers on automobiles. 

It is difficult to estimate the value' of good street illumination, 
nevertheless it is positive. The best lighted streets attract the 
largest crowds. An increase of intensity of illumination in¬ 
creases the traffic, and property values fluctuate with the density 
of the crowd. It is a noteworthy fact that, in many of our cities 
and boroughs, one street or section thereof, or perhaps one side of 
a particular street, is congested with traffic, while other sections 
in the immediate locality are practically deserted. In some 
cases this can be attributed to the character of the business 
houses,but in a large proportion of the cases, there is no doubt that 
the illumination of the several sections is responsible for the 
condition. There is, therefore, at the present time a far closer 
relation existing between public safety and adequate street 
illumination than existed two or three hundred years since. 

The appearance of our streets gives the visitor a favorable or 
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unfavorable impression of the city’s thrift, depending very 
largely upon whether or not the illumination is adequate. Well 
lighted streets have a wholesome appearance which is an incen¬ 
tive to cleanliness. 

Very little need be said to convince the average citizen of the 
positive value of well lighted streets. It remains, therefore to 
profit by the experience with the various systems in use and 
to select the one which more nearly fulfills the requirements of 
local conditions. 

In this connection we may mention some of the defects in the 
present practice. There is no doubt but that as a whole, street 
illumination in American cities is inferior to that of European 
cities. This is generally understood to be for the reason that 
European cities have a far greater number of inhabitants per 
square mile than do American cities, and a lower cost for labor 
and material in properly maintaining a lighting system, both of 
which combine to reduce the proportional cost per inhabitant of 
lighting the street. We believe the chief cause to be that the 
American public has not been educated to the value of an im¬ 
proved standard of street illumination. This standard has 
increased wonderfully within the last five years, but there is 
room for great improvement. A greater number of lamps in some 
cases, and in others units of greater candle power, have been in¬ 
stalled as a result of a spirit of cooperation among the lighting 
companies. 

The principal defects in the past have been the absence of a 
properly diffused light and the use of high brilliancy units so 
placed as to violate the physiological requirements for satisfac¬ 
tory street illumination. This applies particularly in sections 
where the cost prohibits any class of illumination other than 
that of a lamp used for a marker. 

Until within the last few years, very little attention has been 
given to scientific illumination, either in commercial, industrial, 
residential or street lighting. The first improvements were 
made in the industrial and commercial field. The progressive 
and successful industrial and commercial concerns soon 
realized the necessity for better artificial illumination, in order 
to improve the quality, and increase the output and efficiency 
of their organization. This resulted in an application of scien¬ 
tific principles of illumination in- their establishments which 
has been followed to a limited degree in residential lighting. 

The long period of insufficient and generally unsatisfactory 
illumination of the streets is now being succeeded by a period in 
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which central stations, civic organizations and merchants are, 
making a gigantic effort to improve conditions. This effort 
has resulted in the installation of a large variety of lighting 
systems. 

Great progress has been made in educating the general public 
to a higher standard of street illumination. To a limited degree 
citizens have begun to realize the inestimable value of a higher 
standard of illumination. We have installations worthy of 
considerable praise, but as yet the improvements of which we 
boast do not compare favorably with the standards set in other 
lines of civic betterment. 

General Conditions 

The fundamental problem to consider in the illumination of 
any street is the intensity of the illumination required and its 
production at a minimum cost. The cost includes the expendi¬ 
ture of energy, cost of maintenance, and interest and depreci¬ 
ation of the lamps, plant and all auxiliary equipment. 

The area to be lighted is a long and comparatively narrow 
strip. 

The intensity of illumination is proportional to the light 
intensity of the unit and inversely proportional to the square of 
the distance from the light source. Assuming that for a given 
minimum illumination a certain distance between lamps is re¬ 
quired, if this distance be doubled, each unit must have four 
times the light flux and each mile of street will require two times 
the energy. Inversely, if the distance between units be reduced 
one-half, to get the same minimum intensity of illumination will 
require only one-fourth the light flux and one-half the energy. 
If the problem could be solved on an energy basis alone, it would 
therefore be logical to use a maximum number of light units 
with a corresponding reduction in their flux and energy con¬ 
sumption. It will be noted, however, that increasing the num¬ 
ber of units also increases the installation and maintenance 
cost of the system. There is a point beyond which the cost for 
any increase in the number of units will exceed the saving in 
energy consumption. A point cannot be fixed which will apply 
generally on account of the innumerable variables (such as the 
intensity requirements in different sections of the city, obstacles 
which prevent a proper location and distributions of lamps, 
energy costs, etc.) which are involved. 

When considered from the standpoint of economy without 
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regard for illumination and decorative requirements, if energy- 
cost is low, large units at great distances apart are better, and 
if-energy cost is high, small light units placed at frequent in¬ 
tervals are more economical. 

It should be noted that the above applies only to the illumin¬ 
ation of long and comparatively narrow areas where the flux of 
light required varies with the distance between units, that is, 
when the distance between, the units is doubled, the area which 
a particular lamp must light is only doubled. This does not apply 
in the illumination of large rectangular areas where the light 
units are placed on the basis of the square, since under these con¬ 
ditions when the distance between units is doubled the area 
which each unit must light is increased to four times, the total 
light flux is increased four times, (to maintain the same 
minimum intensity of illumination) and the efficiency remains 
the same. 

In street ’lighting, therefore, to keep cost within reasonable 
limits the intensity of illumination is necessarily very low. 
Heretofore we have had to be satisfied with a spot light form of 
illumination in our streets, but recent improvements in efficiency 
and the satisfactory operating characteristics of our most 
modern street illuminants make it possible to light our streets 
economically and comfortably by night. The increased stand¬ 
ard of illumination of the street has become necessary on account 
of the extensive use of our streets at night. The character of 
this illumination is general as distinguished from local fighting, 
and on account of the low intensity should be quite uniform or 
■ else effective illumination midway between lamps will be further 
reduced by the points of high intensity immediately under the 
lamp. 

- Having mentioned some of the general requirements of street 
illumination, it is in order to discuss conditions, quantity and 
quality of the fight and to note its relation to intensity. 

The requirements for good street illumination may be con¬ 
sidered under the following heads: 

Uniform intensity; distribution. 

Diffusion. 

Intrinsic brilliancy of light source. 

Shadows. 

We see things by virtue of their difference in luminosity. Dif¬ 
ference in color at low intensities is barely discernible, and re¬ 
gardless of the quantity of light received by objects, the differ- 
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ence in the amount reflected to the eye from black objects and 
bright objects is comparatively small. That is, a black object 
will reflect approximately 25 per cent of the light reflected by a 
bright object. The ability to perceive objects, therefore, de¬ 
pends upon the capacity of the eye to distinguish differences in 
luminosity. According to Peclmer’s law the eye can perceive, 
over a wide range of intensity, a fairly constant fractional dif¬ 
ference in luminosity. In bright light it ranges from one-half of 
one per cent to one and three-fourths per cent. This difference 
decreases with light intensity until at one lux the eye is hardly 
able to perceive shadows. The ability of the eye to perceive 
differences in luminosity depends largely upon the condition of 
the eye. If the eye is adapted to the dark, shade perceptions 
are possible at extremely low light intensities. 

In street lighting if you can see an object fairly well between 
lamps, i.e., at the point of minimum light intensity, the ability to 
see is materially affected by glare, and to changing of light in¬ 
tensity due to moving along the street. It is of importance, 
therefore, to provide a uniform intensity of illumination, par¬ 
ticularly in streets where intensity is low, and to select, equip 
and locate the light source to avoid glare. 

By uniformity is meant a uniform illumination at all points 
throughout the length of the streets. At street intersections and 
other points where traffic is likely to be congested a higher inten¬ 
sity of illumination is needed. The intensity at these points 
can be ten times that of the minimum illumination at other 
points and not lie objectionable, since there are no moving 
vehicles which will approach alternate light and dark spots so 
fast but that the eye cannot easily accommodate itself to the 
different intensities of illumination. Assuming the minimum in¬ 
tensity of illumination as unity, the ratio between maximum 
and minimum illumination, for business or other sections of the 
street where a high intensity is maintained, should not exceed 
ten to one. For residence sections, parks and outlying districts 
the ratio should not be greater than five to one. This ratio of 
maximum to minimum illumination is smaller in the latter case 
because of the fact that where intensities of illumination are 
quite low the effect of the comparatively light and dark spots 
produces objectionable glare. Furthermore, it is in these 
sections of our streets that are found the fast moving cars, 
automobiles and carriages. Uniformity is of greater import¬ 
ance, therefore, in the residence or other sections or cities where 
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low intensities of illumination prevail, and of less importance in 
the business sections where high intensities are used. 

To produce a uniform intensity of illumination on a horizontal 
plane, a certain intensity of distribution curve and a certain 
location of light sources is required. The uniformity of illumi¬ 
nation with a given unit varies with the distance between 
units and their height. The very nature of the street area 
determines that the light units must be in a single or double 
row along the street. The number and size of units and height 
of units are determined by the intensity requirements and cost 
of operation. In making a selection of units for a given con¬ 
dition it is necessary, therefore, to carefully consider the curve 
of light distribution of the available units. Increasing the 
height of the lamp decreases the intensity of illumination 
directly under the lamp quite rapidly and does not materially 
change the intensity at greater distances from the lamp. The 
height of a lamp is usually quite limited on account of the 
extremely high cost of installation, maintenance, tree obstruc¬ 
tion, etc. 

A long experience with the old open arc lamp has demon¬ 
strated that in any illumination scheme it is objectionable to 
use a source from which the light flux issues from a point. This 
is particularly true in street lighting where relatively large units 
are employed, since it is impracticable to support a lamp at such a 
height that it will not come within the field of vision at a time when 
the observer is quite near the lamp. It is not feasible to change 
the nature of the light source, but by an intelligent use of the 
available glassware for modern street lighting units it is possible 
to diffuse the light quite satisfactorily. The most objectionable 
features of an improperly diffused light are the high intrinsic 
brilliancy and the resultant sharp shadows cast by the illuminated 
objects. The extreme brilliancy of an improperly diffused 
light, when within the field of vision, causes a contraction of the 
pupil of the eye and produces the same physiological effect as if 
the intensity of illumination were reduced. There is consider¬ 
able loss in light flux when a diffusing medium is used (due to 
absorption), but the final result will ordinarily be far superior 
because with the reduced light flux a greater proportion of the 
light will enter the eye. 

The shadows of an object when illuminated bv directed light 
are very sharply defined and terminate abruptly. This is par¬ 
ticularly noticeable in street lighting where they are exception- 
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ally long and project lengthwise of the street. This is very 
objectionable from the standpoint of proper illumination in chat 
it makes it quite difficult to clearly distinguish the outline of 
small obstructions, magnifies the size of the object, and the result 
is unsatisfactory illumination. To minimize this effect demands 
that a source of light should be thoroughly diffused (issue from a 
large source) in order to prevent sharp shadows, and be as high 
above the point as possible in order to avoid excessively long 
shadows. 

Classification of Streets 

The wayfarer wants to distinguish the shadow of a post from a 
hole in the ground; and the policeman to distinguish a peaceable 
citizen from a burglar. In some sections it is desired to distin¬ 
guish faces, read addresses, house numbers, etc. ft therefore 
becomes necessary to classify the lighting undertaken and to 
light each street according to its needs, keeping in mind the 
class of traffic by night and the requirements of public order. 

In small towns the streets which require first-class illumination 
are public squares, the principal business streets, the streets 
leading to a railway station where vehicles and pedestrians are 
numerous, and certain sections of streets where crime abounds. 

The streets which require second-class illumination are those 
where nocturnal traffic is light or moderate. Such streets are the 
quiet residence streets, the business streets on which there is 
little traffic by night, and the outlying streets which are the prin¬ 
cipal thoroughfares to and from the country or neighboring 
towns. 

The streets which require third-class illumination are those 
in the outlying portions of the town, perhaps not built up, but 
are within the city limits. 

In small towns or cities very little first-class illumination is 
required, since the traffic is rarely very dense and the area of 
the streets under this classification is comparatively small. The 
intensity of light required is lower than in similar sections of larger 
cities, and from a physiological standpoint there should be suffi¬ 
cient reading illumination for a minimum value. This intensity 
is usually set at approximately 0.8 average, with a minimum of 
0.4 lux. The standard of intensity of street illumination has 
been steadily rising in this country, and the small town has found 
it difficult, owing to the large amount of street mileage compared 
to property values, to keep up with the pace. 

The intensity of- light required for second-class streets should 
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be sufficient to read an address and to see house numbers, and 
should be an average of 0.4 with a minimum of 0.25 lux. 

The third class of illumination should be sufficient to avoid 
other wayfarers and objects. No attempt can be made to illum¬ 
inate the street but markers should be provided at street inter¬ 
sections. 

Light Sources Available 

The subject of this paper excludes all forms of light sources 
except the arc lamp and the tungsten incandescent lamp. 

Arc lamps may be divided into four types; 1, open carbon arcs; 
2, enclosed carbon arcs; 3, metallic flame or luminous arcs; and 
4, the enclosed flame-carbon arcs. The first two types have 
become practically obsolete as street illuminants. The metallic 
flame arc has largely replaced the older forms of lamps. The 
color of the light is white and the distribution shows a maximum 
candle power from fifteen to twenty-five degrees below the hori¬ 
zontal. The electrode life averages from two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty hours, and the maintenance cost is compara¬ 
tively low. The efficiency of light production varies from one- 
half to one watt per candle, depending upon electrode life and 
glassware equipment. The lamp is operated at from four to 
seven amperes, with an arc voltage of about seventy. It op¬ 
erates only on direct current and is ordinarily used on series 
circuits from constant-current rectifiers. 

The flame-carbon arc lamp has superimposed carbons, which 
give a life of from 100 to 125 hours. The carbons are impreg¬ 
nated with a light-giving salt which furnishes a white or yellow 
light. The light distribution shows a maximum at from 20 to 
30 degrees below the horizontal, similar to the metallic flame, 
which adapts it admirably for lighting streets or large areas. 
The volume of light is considerably in excess of the metallic flame 
lamp, and the efficiency of light production averages from 0.2 
to 0.3 watts per candle. This lamp is the most efficient light 
source available for street illumination. It has been recently 
marketed in this country for operation on all commercial circuits, 
both alternating and direct current. For street illumination a 
series design is ordinarily used. 

The tungsten incandescent lamps are available in sizes 
ranging from 40 to 400 candle power. The efficiency of light 
production is approximately 1.2 watts per candle. The light 
distribution, when properly equipped with reflector, shows it 
fairly well suited for street requirements. 
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An ideal curve of light distribution, from a practical stand¬ 
point, for a street lighting unit, is one having a maximum candle 
power from twenty to thirty degrees below the horizontal, and 
a rapidly decreasing candlepower value above and below these 
angles. By a practical standpoint we mean, when considered 
from the power available, the limits to the height of the lamp, 
and the nature of the area to be lighted. 

The question of whether arcs or tungsten lamps should be used 
in the illumination of the streets in a small town is the old question 
of whether large or small units are best. In our opinion each 
unit has its own field of usefulness, and the requirements of the 
small town involve both the arc and tungsten incandescent lamps. 
When considered from the standpoint of illumination, a larger 
number of small units have the advantage in that the total in¬ 
tensity required to meet the conditions of maximum and minimum 
values is lower than for large units. It is not desirable, how¬ 
ever, to solve the problem from the standpoint of maximum and 
minimum illumination alone for there are other items which 
materially affect the result. Chief among these is the limit to 
expense involved in erecting and maintaining a large number of 
units; the areas beyond the streets which are lighted by a larger 
unit; and the amount of light reflected from buildings to the 
street surface when large units are employed. In other words, if 
one large unit be replaced by a number of smaller*units, under the 
same conditions, a reduced total light flux for the same minimum 
illumination is secured, but it is necessary to install and maintain 
a larger number of units. It is possible, therefore, that no gain 
in illumination efficiency is made which is comparable with the 
loss in light flux. vSmall units have a large field in second and 
third-class lighting, and large units in first-class lighting. 

About three years ago there was started the tungsten post 
system of street lighting for the streets requiring first-class il¬ 
lumination. This system was installed quite extensively 
throughout the country, but recent practise indicates a logical 
tendency to use flame arc lamps, supported at greater heights 
from the street surface. 

For a time the tungsten post system was a novelty and attracted 
considerable attention, but its disadvantages are numerous. 
It is impractical to supply power to the tungsten post system from 
overhead feed wires. This necessitates the tearing up of both 
sides of the city streets to install underground feed wires, which 
therefore makes the first cost of the installation excessive. 
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The first cost of underground feeders for the tungsten post 
system, if constructed in an approved manner, would be pro¬ 
hibitive. The construction is therefore necessarily a temporary 
job of undergroundwork, and incase the system is unsatisfactory, 
or for any reason is discontinued, the underground feature would 
be useless. 

The tungsten post system involves the erection of a large 
number of additional posts on the street which are unsightly and 
which give a “ fenced in ” appearance to the street. 

The tungsten posts are comparatively low, since the lamps 
are approximately only 12 ft. (3.6 m.) from the surface of the 
street. The light from the lamps is therefore constantly in the 
line of vision and produces a glare effect in the eye that from the 
standpoint of good illumination is extremely objectionable. The 
general effect on the public may be pleasing at the start, but 
experience shows that after a short time the novelty wears off 
and general dissatisfaction prevails. 

The annual maintenance cost of the tungsten post system is 
excessively high and it demands constant daily attention. 

We see no excuse for a cluster of tungsten lamps to provide a 
large unit, when the arc lamps provide such an excellent substi¬ 
tute with superior illumination results and a lower maintenance 
cost. 

The flame arc system is simple and inasmuch as the lamps are 
controlled from the light plant and are trimmed and cleaned at 
regular intervals, little attention is required. The lamps give 
a large volume of light and when placed about 25 ft. (7.6 m.) 
from the street surface give a uniform distribution of light and 
do not produce the objectionable glare which is characteristic 
of the tungsten post system. 

In lighting the second-class streets in small towns, trees are 
often encountered which prevent the use of large units. It is 
necessary to place the lamps low, in order to clear these obstruc¬ 
tions to the light rays; and this low mounting height in turn de¬ 
termines the use of a small unit such as the tungsten lamp affords. 

In deciding on the unit to be used, the choice lies between the 
arc and the tungsten lamp. Once the choice is made, it is then 
a question of spacing the lamps to give the minimum illumination 
and of mounting them at such heights as will eliminate glare. 

The principal defect noted in a large number of arc lamp 
systems is the tendency to support the lamps too close to the 
ground. This is particularly objectionable on account of the 
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fact that the glare effect produced by the bright light in the eye 
causes a contraction of the pupil, which limits the amount of 
light entering the eye and no advantage is gained by a high 
intensity of illumination. 

Summary 

From the above discussion, it will be noted that local condi¬ 
tions practically determine the unit to be used. No one unit 
can be adopted as being the best for all installations. Assuming 

o 

that all small towns have a certain amount of first, second and 
third class lighting, it will be necessary to use both arc and tung¬ 
sten units. If the number of arcs is large enough to admit of 
installing one complete circuit, use can be made of either the 
metallic flame or flame-carbon lamps. If, however, only a small 
number of arcs are required, it may be advisable to use the alter¬ 
nating current flame-carbon arcs and operate them in series with 
the tungsten lamps in the residence sections. 

For the second and third-class lighting, the tungsten lamp is 
better adapted. It is possible to operate them in series, using 
small units between intersecting streets and larger tungsten or 
perhaps arc lamps at street intersections. In any case it is ad¬ 
visable to raise the lamps at street intersections, in order to in¬ 
dicate to the driver of a fast moving vehicle that he is approach¬ 
ing a cross street. Long lines of lamps on the same level, par¬ 
ticularly if they are low, tend to confuse one in rapid motion and 
it is difficult to see a cross street and to observe vehicles emerging 
from same. 

Perhaps the most fertile field for immediate development is in 
a rearrangement of the present lighting system. It is possible 
to make enormous improvements on almost any system of street 
lighting by relocating the lamps; raising them higher from the 
street; removing useless, and replacing crooked, or decayed poles; 
and giving the lamps and fixtures sufficient attention to insure a 
pleasing appearance. A recent example of what can be accom¬ 
plished along this line is an installation of an ornamental street 
lighting system of arc lamps. The novel feature of the installa¬ 
tion is the use of the iron trolley poles for supporting the lamps. 
The poles were reset, where necessary, to make them perpendicular 
to the street surface, and a suitable iron extension post securely 
fastened to the top of the trolley poles. The length of this ex¬ 
tension post was adjusted to give the lamps a uniform height of 
26 ft. (7.9 m.) from the street. Substantial mast arms were 
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designed to support the lamps from the extreme top of the poles, 
and the service wire is carried overhead on high-voltage 
insulators. 

Mention may also be made of the possible improvements in 
caring for lamp glassware. Street lamps are subject to most 
severe weather conditions; dust and smoke will in a very short 
time have a deteriorating effect on the appearance of a lamp. 
A large proportion of industrial and manufacturing plants, stores, 
etc., have realized the advantages of keeping lamp globes and 
reflectors in good condition, and have had the maintenance de¬ 
partment adopt a regular schedule for frequently washing and 
cleaning the fixtures. The results obtained have been highly 
satisfactory. 

A street lighting unit is the one piece of electrical apparatus 
which is constantly in the public eye. Its appearance largely 
influences the attitude of the general public toward the lighting 
company. Why, then, should it not be kept in first-class con¬ 
dition? 

It is a matter of note that while the central station managers 
have taken advantage of the many refinements in power station 
designs, have so regulated the power demands that the revenue 
is a maximum for the minimum station expense and have installed 
the very best generating equipment available, they have only 
quite recently turned their attention to t.he efficiency of the dis¬ 
tributing lines and lamp fixtures which are just as essential to 
the successful operation of a lighting system. 

No doubt the central stations have been greatly handicapped 
in their efforts to improve street lighting conditions by the vast 
amount of unreliable data which is frequently published. We 
often read articles in local papers in which the rates for street 
lighting service in various cities and towns are compared. These 
articles appear quite frequently during the time when a new con¬ 
tract between the light company and city is pending, and are 
sometimes very inaccurate and misleading. The data are gener¬ 
ally inaccurate, not in the information given, but in the lack of 
complete information. 

Local conditions again are responsible for the excessive vari¬ 
ation in street lighting rates. In some cases a very low rate is 
given by a municipal plant, because of the fact that the account¬ 
ing methods used do not take into consideration all of the items 
properly chargeable to the service. Maintenance and depreciation 
on distributing and plant equipment, interest on investment, 
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pole taxes, etc., are often neglected. Other items, such as coal, 
water, etc., in combination water and light plants, are charged 
to other departments of the city government. The result is a 
very low rate for street lighting service which does not represent 
the true cost. 

In other instances, central stations make a very low rate for 
street lighting service, in exchange for a long term franchise for 
commerical light and power privileges. Another city secures 
a low rate for street lighting from a central station enjoying 
water power privileges, which conditions are not justly compar¬ 
able with rates from another central station, perhaps many miles 
from a coal and water supply. 
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Discussion on “ Arc vs. Tungsten Street Lighting in 
Small Towns ” (Stephens), Portland, Ore., April 
16,1912. 

G-ano Dunn: It is a deep satisfaction to see that the author 
of this paper has found in the Institute the forum where it may 
be presented and discussed instead of finding that forum in the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. The author followed good 
precedent. Illumination has been a close cousin if not a nearer 
relative to electrical engineering, and I think it always will be. 

The general features of the paper indicate that the various 
qualities of illumination as presented differ from each other 
principally in the arrangement of units, in the methods, of pro¬ 
ducing illumination, rather than in the electric means devoted 
to the actual creation of the light. When we get illuminants down 
to two-tenths or, three-tenths of a watt per candle power we are 
arriving at an efficiency which used to be regarded as heralding 
the approach of the days of cold light. We have passed through, 
in recent years, marvelous improvement in incandescent light¬ 
ing, with the practical doubling of the efficiency of illumination 
by the introduction of the tungsten lamp, and its influence is not 
yet fully realized, for the public is hardly yet aware of what has 
happened. 

It is very natural that the two forms of illuminant should com¬ 
pete with each other. My prejudice—we all have_ prejudices 
in fact, as a celebrated university president has said, most men 
feel instead of think—my prejudice is in favor of small unit 
distributing sources of illumination as against large units con¬ 
centrated. But to show how neither one of these is the correct 
illumination for every case, we have only to read the paper very 
ably prepared by Mr. Stephens. 

The psychology or physiology of electric lighting is the direc¬ 
tion in which perhaps the greatest improvements have been made 
recently. The arc lamp has always been a lamp of high efficiency 
and power, but the flaming arcs have made no more rapid 
advance in arc lighting than has the tungsten lamp in incandes¬ 
cent lighting, so it is about right to say that the race is approxi¬ 
mately even between the two types of illuminants. On the 
physiological side we find the law referred to and a general 
recognition of the fact that the very brightness of a light often 
contributes to make us think that the illumination is bad instead 
of good. An intensely bright light in a room depreciates the 
value of the illumination in practically every part of the room 
except the particular part it occupies. It is a realization of this 
which has led to such expedients as frosting the globe, the use of 
groups of small units, as in cove lighting, and indirect lighting 
in general, also tubular lighting, and is exemplified by the Moore 
system. 

I once made a technical examination of the Moore system and 
was astonished to find that the illumination did not vary inversely 
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as the square of the distance. At first sight this looks like an 
inversion of the laws of nature. The reason ordinary illumina¬ 
tion varies inversely as the square of the distance is that it 
proceeds from a point. The Moore light and other tubular sys¬ 
tems, including incandescent lamps that are strung out in the 
form of tubes, may be regarded as sources in which the illumi¬ 
nation proceeds from a- line instead of a point. Its intensity 
then is inversely as the distance instead of inversely as the 
square of the distance. 

I would call the attention of the members to a feature in the 
paper which may interest them. You have probably noticed 
that the engineering data, rates, volumes, etc., are followed in 
parentheses by their metric equivalents. Some may think this 
is not necessary, but I should like to tell what was done at the 
International Electrotechnical Congress in Turin last September. 
So greatly appreciated was this practise instituted by the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers in giving metric equivalents 
in parentheses, that the Congress as a whole unanimously passed a 
resolution expressing its appreciation of the custom of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers and recommending 
that all electrical societies using English measures follow the 
same course. It is little realized how much our papers are read 
abroad, and it is also little realized how vastly important that 
little parenthetical item in the paper is. For the Englishman 
that is not accustomed to American things, it is difficult to 
read an American paper. This seems a radical statement, but 
I have many times had evidence of it. For instance, on the 
question of weight. The English ton is not our ton, our hundred¬ 
weight is one hundred pounds while the English hundredweight 
is one hundred and twelve; the English gallon is not our gallon 
and the English bushel is not our bushel, and so it goes on down 
the line. When an Englishman not familiar with these facts 
reads a paper of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
the metric values enable him to know exactly what the author 
means. I went so far once as to be rude enough to break into 
a conversation of British engineers in a train from Manchester 
to London. I heard a British engineer complain of American 
engineers for false statements as to the delivery of American 
pumps which, he asserted, were constantly overrated. I called 
his attention to the fact that he was probably measuring the 
pump in English gallons and explained that the American gallon 
was only 83 per cent of the English, owing to the adherence of 
the Americans to the old English standards. 

S. C. Lindsay: I wish to take exception to one statement made 
in Mr. Stephen’s paper regarding the tungsten post system: 

, l£ The light from the lamps is therefore constantly in the line of 
vision and produces a glare effect in the eye that from the stand¬ 
point of good illumination is extremely objectionable. The 
general effect on the public may be pleasing at the start, but 
experience shows that after a short time the novelty wears off 
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and general dissatisfaction prevails.” That may be true in some 
cases where cluster lamps are not properly arranged and dis¬ 
tributed on the street. I would like to have the author of this 
paper visit Seattle and look at the lights on the streets of that 
city. I think he would then change his mind. I think Seattle 
has the finest example of street illumination from posts and 
cluster lights that there is in the country. I have not seen the 
cluster lights in all other cities, but have seen three or four other 
examples, and do not see how it is possible to improve on the 
Seattle cluster lights. I will go further and say the cluster lamps 
in Portland are not one-third as good. 

F. H. Murphy: I wish to ask a question as to, the spacing 
and the height of the cluster lamps of Seattle. I am not familiar 
with them, only having been on the coast a short time. 

S. C. Lindsay: I have no data on that point; the city owns 
the plant and the situation and arrangement of the lamps are 
entirely in the hands of the authorities, and I do not happen to 
have the data. Mr. Iiowes advises me that they are about one 
hundred feet apart and I should think from general observation 
that that is correct. 

A. A. Miller: I can give you a reference which you might like 
to look up. About a year ago last January there was a paper 
presented before the Seattle Section on the subject of “ Seattle 
Street Lighting ” by two university students who made that 
the subject of their thesis. You will find it in the files of the 
Journal of Electricity, Power and Gas. The characteristics of 
the lighting system are there given with the. spacing of posts 
and number of lights per post. In the downtown section they use 
a five-ball cluster arranged in, an inverted V, with the point at 
the top, claiming that the distribution of the light in the street 
is better that way than if arranged in the form of a rectangle or 
otherwise. In the second-class district, according to the classi¬ 
fication in Mr. Stephens’ paper, they use a three-ball cluster and 
in the parks of the city a single ball is used. I do not remember 
the candle power of the units in the different clusters; that is 
all given in the paper referred to. The height is, I should say, 
approximately 15 ft. 

Gano D unn : One statement in the paper that attracted my 
attention, was the one in regard to the glare from tungsten 
clusters, which has been already questioned by Mr. Lindsay. I 
doubt whether it is a discriminating statement. If you have a 
cluster of tungsten lamps, say, one hundred feet away and twelve 
feet high that gives a brilliancy that is going to be no more in 
the line of vision than the brilliancy of an arc lamp two hundred 
feet away and twenty-four feet high and four times the inten¬ 
sity. I do not think the case made out against the tungsten lamp 
is a good one in that respect. 

F. H. Murphy: I would like to call attention to another 
point in the matter of cost. The statement was made in the 
paper, I believe, that the cost in small units is greater on account 
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of the greater number of posts. It is true, of course, that in 
order to give the proper lighting by the flaming arc lamp or 
luminous arc, it is necessary to hang it considerably higher, which 
of course requires more expensive posts and will partially 
counterbalance the cost of the greater number of small posts. I 
think that ought to be taken into consideration in makfnp- a 
comparison of the costs. 2 a 

H. M. Friendly. I would like to make a few remarks in 
reference to street lighting by means of tungsten lamps within 
the business section of both small and large cities—remarks that 
are not at all technical, but more from the point of view of the 
ordinary citizen, the man who pays the bills. 

It has been the custom to mount these lamps in clusters on 
posts. Where the streets and sidewalks are narrow it gives the 
effect of narrowing both the street and sidewalks, and the posts 
do seriously obstruct the latter. The pedestrians must keep 
within the inner line of the posts, and these are usually set 
about eighteen inches from the outer edge of the walk, thus, in 
effect, reducing the .sidewalk width by that much. 

It appears to me that an artistic and ornamental bracket 
of some.kind could be easily designed, having a graceful down¬ 
ward sweep that would, be readily adaptable to any buildings 
such as would be found along a business street, and then mount 
the. tungsten clusters pendant from the outer end, which could 
be on a line with the outer edge of the walk. The lighting 
distribution would be quite as good as from posts, and the 
fixtures would be far less noticeable during the daytime. 

The arc lamps with their relatively few posts at least do not 
obstruct the sidewalks so seriously. In the Portland • business 
district, the tungsten lamp posts are a nuisance. 

G. R. Cooley: It sometimes seems that the cost of installation 
of cluster lighting is only a minor consideration. We found in 
Seattle that the property owners were very willing to stand all 
this cost themselves to be able to have this particular style 
of lighting, and it became necessary for the City Council to 
refuse to let the property owners put in cluster lighting because 
the council could not see its way clear to furnish the current 
they wanted. The people were so much taken with this system 
of cluster lighting that they were anxious to have it, and it was 
even put on streets where there were no buildings for blocks and 
blocks at the sole expense of the property owners. The council 
had to cut out some of the lights because there was no necessity 
for them there. We use the frosted ball with a tungsten light 
and have had no difficulty, and as Mr. Lindsay said, we have a 
perfectly installed system. 

W. A. Hillebrand: The title of Mr. Stephen’s paper is 
“ Arc vs. Tungsten Street Lighting in Small Towns.” I wish 
to refer particularly to small towns and especially to conditions 
on the Pacific Coast. The smaller towns in the Northwest are 
of recent growth, very recent compared with the smaller towns 
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ill other parts of the country. The town has to pave its streets, 
provide sewers, sidewalks, water systems, curbs, parkings, etc., 
and I think you will find that in some places the taxes 1 my as 
high as four per cent. A system of ornamental street lighting 
is simply adding another expense. It seems to me that this 
matter ought to be carefully considered. 

The influence of a city like Portland can hardly be over-esti¬ 
mated in its effect upon all the small towns within a radius of 
one hundred miles. For instance, I fully expect to see a gradual 
and steady increase in the amount of tungsten post lighting in 
the smaller towns throughout the state, simply because Port¬ 
land uses that system extensively. A conspicuous example is a 
little town about forty miles up the valley, through which you 
passed on the road. I don’t know what the per capita cost of 
such a lighting system comes to, but it seems to me that it is 
highly questionable whether the average town can afford lighting 
of that nature • 

R. Howes: I wish to bring out one point that I do not think 
has been touched upon regarding the lighting of Seattle. The 
clusters on the main avenues consist of five lamps, one above at 
the top, and two a little lower one on each .side, and two more 
still lower, one on each side, and the clusters are spaced opposite 
each other, that is, both sides of the street are lighted. I 
do not remember the exact distances between clusters, but l 
think it is about one hundred feet—not more than that, this 
arrangement of five lights prevents the casting of any shadows 
on the street by nearby poles and other structures, whereas the 
concentrated light of arc lamps casts dark shadows on the street. 
I think that is one reason why tl. e Seattle lighting is so attractive 
to the people that come there. 

If strong lights are placed only at the intersections oi: streets, 
they light up the crossings for approaching vehicles. 

If the same amount of light were distributed uniformly along 
the street, I think that advantage would be somewhat less. 

Gano Dunn: You mean that you lil^e the spot light at the 
street corners better than the distributive illumination? 

R. Howes: No, but I mean it brings out the crossings to the 
people riding along the street. While they may be blinded at a 
distance, as they approach the light and pass under it they can 
see on either side. If arc lights are distributed uniformly along 
the street without regard to the crossings, as is done in some 
places, the benefit of this effect is lost, just as with distributed 
tungsten lights. 

George H. Sampson: The last speaker spoke about putting 
the arc lights closer. Where the street car systems have poles 
in the center of the street, the arc lights are put on those poles, 
and it gives a very' fine average distribution. I should say it 
means about 100-ft. spacing. 

J. B. Fisken: I hoped when I saw the title of this paper that 
there would be quite a discussion on the lighting of small towns. 
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We have heard something about the lighting of small towns, 
particularly Seattle, and Portland and San Francisco, but there 
are other small towns that we have not heard much about. I 
agree with the author that enclosed carbon arcs are practically 
obsolete. 1 can endorse that statement because our own town is 
lighted that way. It happens that we have a contract calling 
for 500-watt arcs which cannot be changed until that contract 
runs out. Another statement of the author’s I thoroughly 
agree with, that it is impossible for the average man to know 
what it costs a municipal plant to do lighting. 

The company I am connected with has the distribution 
system in two small towns at present and expects in future to 
control some more. We bought a plant at Colfax, a town with 
population of four or five thousand, that is, we bought the 
existing plant. It was lighted with arc lights spaced at irregular 
intervals, and of irregular illumination. The people were very 
much dissatisfied and when we bought the plant and applied for 
a franchise we took the opportunity of getting a new street light¬ 
ing contract. We took it on the basis of a series of tungsten 
lighting system, the lamps being suspended across the street 
intersections. I don’t remember the details of the contract, but 
we had a certain number of 250-watt tungsten lamps spaced about 
300 ft. apart in the business part of the town, and on the out¬ 
skirts 100-watt tungstens at reasonably close intervals, not very 
close, but fairly well spaced. The approval which the new 
system received was very gratifying. We had a great many 
citizens come to us and say how pleased they were with the 
change. We didn’t have the brilliant spots, but the street looked 
well lighted. In another small town of about eight hundred 
inhabitants, where we installed these lamps, we followed the 
same plan. and. it has been very satisfactory. I would like to 
hear from any who can give experiences in other small towns. 

A. A. Miller: There is one point that I do not think has 
been brought out, with reference to the “fenced-in” 
appearance of the street when it is lighted by tungsten posts. 
All depends on the point of view. The smaller towns to which 
this paper applies invest a certain amount of money in street 
lighting systems, I think the average citizen rather than feeling 
a sense of being fenced in, feels a sense of pride in being able to 
see in what he has invested his money. If one goes into a small 
town at night and sees a pleasing illumination of the main street 
by post tungstens it has a certain effect in raising one’s estima¬ 
tion of the progressiveness of that town. In the daytime that 
“ fence ” is in evidence, but I do not believe that it is displeasing. 
There I do not agree with the author. In a large city, where 
ordinances have been directed against poles carrying overhead 
wires, which ordinances resulted in underground distribution, 
that might apply. But even in our largest cities, where the 
wires have been put underground, I do not think the effect of 
a long row of well-proportioned tungsten posts is unpleasant to 
the eye, especially at night. 
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Alexander Martin: I have had some experience in the last 
few months in connection with street lighting in several small 
towns in eastern Washington. Three of them, particularly, 
I would like to speak about—Pomeroy, Dayton and Kenewiclc, 
Washington. I found that in all these towns, under the old 
system before reconstruction they had 16- or 32-c.p. multiple 
lamps connected to the secondary system. In reconstructing 
the systems in these places, we replaced them with 6.6-ampere 
series tungsten lamps. At Kenewick we are using 80-c.p. at 
Dayton 60-c.p. and at Pomeroy 80- and 40-c.p. series tungsten 
and four series arc lights on the main street. In Dayton the 
city has placed 31 three-light posts on the main street, covering a 
distance, as I remember it, of about a thousand feet. This gives 
very satisfactory illumination for the main street. In the placing 
of the series tungsten lamps we are using a five-foot bracket and 
putting the poles on which the brackets are hung at the curb 
corners, the brackets coming out over the street at an angle of 
45 degrees; the brackets are placed at a distance of about nine¬ 
teen feet above the ground. We are using the Cutter type of 
reflector made for this work, and find the results very satis¬ 
factory. 

The important consideration in all these towns is the expense. 
There are very few of them that could afford much cluster light¬ 
ing, and unless the business interests and people get together and 
carry most of the burden, the city cannot consider it. When it 
comes to placing the smaller lamps on the street for general 
illumination, they are able to do it, and find it gives satisfaction, 
and good lighting effects. In hanging these lamps, if you have 
an alley distributing system, it becomes necessary to have 
extra poles to take care of the brackets. With a series tungsten 
system, such as I have been describing, we use 30-ft. poles on the 
street corners, where there are no other lines at the present time, 
or are likely to be in the future. This is governed by local con¬ 
ditions. In other places we have to install longer poles in 
order that additional lines may be run at some future time. 
Where there are lines already on the street, we place the poles so 
that we can use them for the street lighting brackets as well. 
For the small towns it seems to me the best thing is the series 
•tungsten lamp. I believe we get better results for the money 
spent, and it keeps within the limit of expense to which the 
average small town .can go. While it is possible to place cluster 
lighting on a few blocks of the main street, they cannot indulge 
in much of it because of the expense. 

O. B. Coldwell: The company with which I am connected 
has service lines-* in a number of small communities, and it 
might be of interest to state that in a number of them what we 
would now call the old-style series alternating lamp is in use. 
The merchants of the most progressive of these communities 
have, during the last year or two, been following the lead set by 
Portland, as stated by one of the previous speakers, by clubbing 
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together and raising funds for putting in post lighting. I do not 
believe that in general, however, there is as strong a tendency to 
use post lighting for street lighting purposes as there is to install 
series tungsten lamps. I believe that for most of the instances 
I have in mind the series tungsten lamp works out to a very 
good advantage and perhaps is the best general system for the 
purposes of the small community. Conditions must always 
govern and the needs of the community have much to do with it. 

In his paper, the author makes mention of one point which I 
think should not be overlooked in this discussion, and that is the 
possible improvement which might be brought about by taking 
care of the glassware on these tungsten fixtures. Some tests 
which have been made here in Portland within the last year 
or two have shown very marked improvement from the cleaning 
and taking care of the glassware. I think increases in illumina¬ 
tion as high as 40 per cent have been obtained by simply clean¬ 
ing off and dusting the glassware without even washing it. 
I think that Mr. Murphy could give us some figures on that 
point. 

F. H. Murphy (by letter): In response to the suggestion 
of Mr. Coldwell that some of the members might be interested 
in the results of our investigation, I will state that the special 
test referred to was made in a drafting room lighted with tungsten 
lamps. The installation was not an exception in any way, but 
had the usual amount of care given to it in keeping it clean. 
Following complaints in regard to the lighting, we made careful 
tests on the plane of the drafting boards and found the average 
illumination to be 2.32 foot-candles. After dusting the installa¬ 
tion we made a second set of tests at the same points and ob¬ 
tained an average illumination of 3.21 foot-candles, .showing an 
increase of 38 per cent. Had the installation been washed instead 
of dusted it would undoubtedly have increased the illumination 
from 2 to 5 per cent more. We then replaced the installation 
with new lamps of the same wattage as the old ones (which 
had burned for considerably over 2000 hours) and a third set of 
tests gave us an average illumination of 5.52 foot-candles, 
showing an increase of 72 per cent over the dusted installation 
and 138 per cent over the installation as first tested. 

Lloyd D. Gilbert: I am at present designing a cement plant 
at Oswego. I never had much experience in city lighting, but 
this is the fifth cement plant I have designed, and I have to take 
care of a good deal of outside lighting. On the El Paso plant we 
decided to cut out arc lamps and use tungsten for outside light¬ 
ing, and we installed, I think, sixteen clusters of four in a cluster, 
250-watt tungsten lamps. After trying them about eight months 
we had to discard them on account of the enormous maintenance. 
It was simply impossible to keep lamps in the sockets. It even 
took more time to put in new lamps than to trim arc lamps. So 
after running eight months and keeping close tab on the cost of 
maintenance, we decided to discard the tungstens and put in 
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arc lamps. I do not have the cost data at hand, but I remember 
very well that I figured at the time that I could buy the sixteen 
arc lamps and. more than save their cost in a year, allowing a 
certain sum of money on each of the arc lamps for maintenance 
and for the trimming. The country about El Paso is very 
windy, and we tried every known method of supporting the 
lamps on the brackets and suspended them various ways, but 
nevertheless they would get jarred enough to break the filaments, 
and at last we had to discard them. 

Gano Dunn: What capacity were they? 

Lloyd D. Gilbert: Most of them were 150-watt, four in a 
cluster, in series on a 440-volt line. We had a few 200-watt 
lamps. What we intended to do was to have the clusters of 
four take the place of arc lamps; we spotted the poles here and 
there around the plant where convenient. We also tried a few 
single lamps inside, but the jar of the machinery caused their 
failure and we had to discard them. 

Gano Dunn: A negative experience like this is interesting. 

I think the members here would like to ask Mr. Gilbert when it 
was he did this. I once had some experience in my own house, 
where I found it was costing me a great deal to use tungsten 
lamps. Then I was asked to try some new lamps brought out by 
two different companies, and I did try them. That was a year 
ago. I have not had a single one break since. Because there is 
so much difference in the manufacture of the older lamp and the 
new lamp, it would be important if Mr. Gilbert would state 
whether or not the lamps he speaks of were made within the last 
six months, or when. 

Lloyd D. Gilbert: They were made over a year ago. About 
January, 1911, was when we decided they were a failure after 
an eight month’s trial. I had been determined to make them a 
success in. order to get rid of the arc lamp, which gave us more or 
less trouble around the plant, on account of the dust and smoke, 
but after giving the tungstens a fair trial, we decided that they 
were a failure. Our cost would be, some months, $80 to $85 foi 
lamps alone, which absolutely prohibited the use of them. 

O. B. Coldwell: I think that perhaps Mr. Gilbert’s exper¬ 
ience at El Paso was a little out of the ordinary in that the 
installation of four lamps in series on a 440-volt circuit, espec¬ 
ially lamps of the 150-watt type, should be different from the 
ordinary installation as practised in city street lighting, or even 
in store lighting or elsewhere in the city, his plant being an 
industrial plant with a type of circuit adapted to the motors 
operating the cement mill. I believe the manufacturing com¬ 
panies now supply special lamps for series lighting and for 
multiple lighting, making a distinction between the two. Whether 
they have gone so far as that to make that distinction in lamps 
of the candle power or wattage Mr. Gilbert used, I do not know. 
I know that in the case of small lamps for sign lighting they make 
the distinction, and I have an idea that had Mr. Gilbert’s 
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installation been made within the past few months, his success 
would have been much better. 

F. H. Murphy: I have observed many tungsten lamps that 
should have broken long before they did for the benefit of the 
consumer. Tungsten lamps have a rated life of 1000 hr., but I 
find many installations that have actually burned 3000 hr., which 
would hardly make them seem excessive in cost, and I have 
found that to be true, not only of the newer type of lamp, but 
also of installations of the former type pasted filaments.* 

A. A. Miller: I would like to ask Mr. Gilbert whether or not 
these lamps were pasted filaments or the wire-drawn filaments. 

Lloyd D. Gilbert: I cannot tell you now; I know that I got 
the best tungsten lamps that could be obtained at that time, and 
I believe they were wire-drawn; I am not certain. 

J. B. Fisken: There are two things that occurred to me in 
connection with this matter. I heard recently of a case where 
rapid destruction of tungsten lamps had been traced to a feather 
duster, and there was no question about it. The charwoman of a 
school was in the habit of going through the school rooms and 
dusting off the lights, and the lamp breakage was very great. 
That was one case. In our own practise, we get some very 
peculiar results in summer, when it is very dry. We were install¬ 
ing a distribution system in a small country town and, although 
the nearest live wires were twenty miles away, the wires would get 
so charged that the men could hardly work on them. That is the 
second case. It seems to me that there might be a connection 
between those two. If the dust-were highly electrified, then, in 
turning on the current, there might be a strong attraction of the 
filament to the dust-covered bulb which would result in the 
complete destruction of the filaments. I do not know whether 
Mr. Gilbert’s filaments were simply broken or completely 
destroyed. 

Lloyd D. Gilbert: Most of them were broken. Sometimes the 
globe would be turned black, when part of the filament had been 
jarred off. In most cases the filaments would break, simply 
cease to burn. We found the main cause to be the jar of the 
wind. You know it is a pretty windy country down there in 
Texas. They say down there that it blows so hard it blows the 
chickens up against the barn and starves them to deathFor a, 
system of lighting plants in a windy country, I do not think you 
can install tungstens and make them work. 

Gano Dunn:' I saw some wire that was about the size of human 
hair, and was cautioned against trying to break it because it 
would cut like a knife. It had a tensile strength of over 6000 lb. 
to the square inch and that wire was a tungsten; it was slightly 
alloyed. It is hard to realize that a substance so marvelously 
strong and slightly alloyed and even when not slightly alloyed 
so enormously hard as tungsten is, could be so weak under the 
circumstances in which it is used in a lamp. The tungsten filament 
has just gone through a stage in its manufacture from a process by 
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which the earlier lamps were made and under which they were 
almost useless for practical purposes to a process which has made 
them wire-drawn filaments, which in the opinion of practical men 
has increased their working strength ten times. . It also has 
decreased their cost, and I should greatly deplore seeing tungsten 
lamps discarded or their use discontinued on account of the 
weakness of the filaments. I regard it as a temporary stage 
through which they have already gone and I believe that if Mr. 
Gilbert should make his installations now, he would not have that 
trouble. 

R. Howes: The series lamp is usually a low-voltage lamp, 
whereas in using a multiple lamp there is a smaller filament of 
much greater resistance, so that I do not think 110-volt lamps 
used in a series should be compared with the tungsten lamp 
ordinarily used in series lighting, where four or six amperes 
are used in the circuit. I was recently asked to advise a small 
town up on the border in Washington, and upon learning the 
amount of money they had provided I found there was nothing 
that could possibly be gotten with the money they had and 
provide the number of lights desired, except series tungsten 
lamps, and they had to use 40-watt lamps, at that. Regarding 
the case given by Mr. Gilbert around a cement plant there is a 
great deal of noise, which is a type of vibration, and while it 
might not affect, very much, people that are in the habit of 
living there, at the same time a new arrival notices the great 
amount of noise, and probably the sensitive filaments also are 
affected by it to a very large extent. 

A. G. Jones: I would like to ask Mr. Dunn if the wire that 
he referred to as being so strong that it would cut the hand, 
had had a current passed through it. My idea is that after the 
tungsten has been burned several hours, it materially weakens, 
and after current has been passed through it several hours it is 
very delicate. 

Gano Dunn: The wire that I spoke of had not been used. It 
was wire to be used for mechanical and not electrical purposes. 

A. G. Jones: I had a piece of tungsten filament that was 
intended to be used in a 110-volt lamp and attached it to a 
chair of average weight, and it lifted it up without any trouble, 
but if you should attempt to take a filament out of a lamp that 
has been sealed and is ready for use, you would probably break 
it which would illustrate the difference in tensile strength after 
it/ has hGcri ulsccI* 

Lloyd D. Gilbert: Another word regarding the installation 
I spoke of. We had a number of single lamps working on a 
110-volt circuit. We had ten or twelve departments and we had 
one over each one of the doors at the main entrance. These 
lamps were supported on a gooseneck made of 2J-in. pipe. We 
also had probably a dozen and a half of them working singly 
on the 110-volt circuit inside. It was either the noise or the 
vibration from the winds that caused their destruction. All 
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behaved alike. Almost every evening when we would turn on 
the lights there would be four or five out. And we had good 
regulation on that circuit, with no variation to speak of, as 
we had our own power house in which we had installed two 
750-kv-a. steam turbines, with automatic voltage regulator. 

L. B. Cramer: We are using tungsten lamps for train lighting, 
principally as an experiment at present; our trains are run over 
city streets to the terminal and cross about twenty street-car 
crossings in running over the last one and one-half miles of 
track. There is a considerable jar at some of these crossings, 
but the wire-drawn filaments in the tungsten lamps that we are 
using have sufficient strength to withstand shocks of this sort 
without breaking. We are using 120-volt lamps, five connected 
in series. 

For this reason I am inclined to believe that there is something 
else back of the trouble that was experienced at the cement plant, 
other than a Texas wind. 

Gano Dunn: I might add that just before I came away from 
New York the superintendent of motive power of the subway 
road in New York, Mr. Stott, pastpresident of the Institute, told 
me .that after running for some time, the tungsten lamp proved 
a great success, and practically no difficulty was found in 
maintaining the lamps. They gave enormous advantages from 
the point of view of good illumination. I think the figures were 
something like this: with a 10 per cent drop in the voltage due 
to the starting of the trains, tungsten lamps dropped perhaps 
20 per cent in brilliancy; with the same voltage drop the carbon 
lamp dropped, I think, 60 or 70 per cent; the difference could 
not be compared. The introduction of the tungsten lamps on the 
trains has given great satisfaction to the public, and they 
remain steady where the carbons used to drop out and break. 

H. V. Carpenter (by letter): It seems to me that we need to 
recall the discussions which followed the commercial introduc¬ 
tion of the telephone and, later, the wireless telegraph. Each 
of these was expected by many to displace the telegraph, but 
soon found a field of its own. The tungsten lamp has already 
proved best for the inexpensive lighting demanded in scattered 
residence districts and in small towns where a lower standard 
is acceptable, and also in the opposite field of high-class business 
district lighting where a decorative effect is desired both day and 
night. It is quite possible that the arc will hold its place in the 
large field lying between these two requirements, and the easy 
combination of arcs and series tungstens, on the same circuits, 
if desired, leaves little reason for choosing one to the exclusion 
of the other. 
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AUTOMATIC PRIVATE BRANCIi EXCHANGE DE¬ 
VELOPMENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


BY GERALD DEAKIN 


A few years ago, the majority, in fact a very large majority, 
of those interested in the technical aspect of the telephone, con¬ 
sidered what is now well known as the automatic telephone, 
impracticable for central office service, even in single office dis¬ 
tricts. This erroneous idea has long since been dispelled by the 
installation and subsequent satisfactory operation of numerous 
extensive automatic systems, many of which each include a num¬ 
ber of large central offices. Following the satisfactory develop¬ 
ment of the central office, it was soon realized that a great 
saving could be made in the exterior cable plant, if small 
unattended or partially attended sub-offices, as they are now 
called, could be built, to give efficient and economical ser¬ 
vice. It will suffice here to say that the experiment was tried 
with the result that the sub-office is now considered a necessary 
adjunct to the automatic central office. The purpose of this 
paper, is to show that the unattended sub-office is by no means 
the limit of subdivision and that such subdivision has now been 
successfully extended to include two somewhat distinct types of 
private branch exchanges, one adapted to meet the requirements 
of apartment houses and family hotels and the other the more 
exacting requirements of all classes of commercial organizations 
and business houses. The most noticeable difference between 
the two is that the former is arranged, apart from some minor 
features, to give C£ in ” and “ out ” exchange service only, while 
the latter is arranged to give "local inter-communication ” as 
well. The automatic system has not as yet been applied to the 
larger commercial hotels where the total annual cost of the equip- 
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ment involved is great in comparison with the possible revenue. 
At the present time, the first cost of automatic apparatus 
prohibits its general use in such places. 

In the following pages, an attempt has been made to describe 
briefly, the apartment house and the commercial automatic pri¬ 
vate branch exchange systems, as developed by the Bay Cities 
Home Telephone Company, for general use in San Francisco, 
and the materials and apparatus involved; also their advantages 
and disadvantages, and their first and annual costs, compared 
with the well-known manually operated private exchange. 

Apartment House Automatic Private Branch Exchange 

The first exchange of this character installed in San Francisco 
was placed in service December 12, 1910. Since that time, 24 
additional installations have been made. These exchanges now 
serve a total of 727 stations, an average of approximately 29 
stations per exchange. The maximum installation is 70 sta¬ 
tions and the minimum 11 stations. Each installation includes 
a small portable automatic switchboard and storage battery. 
The former contains the call forwarding and receiving apparatus 
and a meter for each apartment. The switchboards are installed 
adjacent to the terminus of the house wiring. The majority of 
installations have been made in unfinished basements with con¬ 
crete floors, and in these locations the switchboards have given 
very satisfactory service. Other switchboards have been placed 
in small closets and in other locations having no particular value 
for other purposes. The apartment telephones differ in no way 
from the usual main line automatic sets. The public telephones, 
installed in some of the larger apartment houses, consist of sim¬ 
ilar sets equipped with coin machines, Fig. 1. An instrument 
called the 'house telephone/' Fig. 2, installed in or adjacent to 
the office, landlord’s or janitor’s quarters, as the case may be 
affords a means of intercommunication between each apartment 
and the head of the house. Vestibule and tradesmen’s entrance 
telephones are included in many of the installations. Each in¬ 
stallation made in a family hotel also includes a small receiving 
cabinet, Fig. 3, and a service meter cabinet, both of which are 
placed in the office of the hotel. The former provides a means 
whereby the public may call guests through the office in case the 
room number is not known. The latter places the meters under 
the supervision of the clerk and permits the rapid settling of 
accounts in case of transient guests. 
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The distinctive features of the apartment house automatic 
private branch exchange may be briefly outlined as follows: 

1. Affords a comprehensive telephone system in which a branch ex¬ 
change operator or attendant is not required. 

2. Affords each apartment metered and direct " out ” exchange ser¬ 
vice. 

3. Affords each apartment direct “ in ” exchange service. 

4. Affords each apartment 24-hour service. 

5. Affords each apartment the equivalent of main line service. 

6. Affords each apartment secret service. 

7. Affords each apartment a means of intercommunication with the 
head of the house. 

8. Affords each station direct service from vestibule and tradesmen's 
entrance. 

9. Affords automatic pay station service for the public. 

10. The switchboard may be placed in any convenient and reasonably 
dry location. 


Description of Operation 

Outgoing Exchange Calls. A subscriber, when making an ex¬ 
change call from an apartment, removes receiver from hookswitch 
and listens for the "busy tone,”which if heard, indicates that 
all trunks are in use. Failing to get the busy tone, the subscriber 
proceeds to call the number of station wanted by turning the 
dial in a manner 1 now well known in automatic telephone practise. 
The call bell at the distant station rings intermittently until the 
party called answers or until the party calling hangs up in case the 
party called does not answer. When the distant station answers, 
the meter associated with the calling line operates, and registers 
one call; under no other condition will the meter operate. 
Should the station called be busy, the usual tone indicating this 
will be heard. When the calling subscriber hangs up, the connec¬ 
tion is released. Calls to information, complaint or other depart¬ 
ments of the telephone company, are not registered. 

Call to House Telephone. To make a call from an apartment 
to the house telephone, the subscriber calls a predetermined 
number, such as C-05, the circuit conditions thus and only thus 
established automatically transfer the out-trunk from connec¬ 
tion with the central office to connection with the corresponding 
answering button on the house telephone, which telephone is 
equipped with a key of the well known intercommunicating type, 
with a button for each working out-trunk. Adjacent to each 

1. See W. L. Campbell, A Modern Automatic Telephone Apparatus, 
Transactions A. I, E. E., 1910, XXIX, I, p. 55. 
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button, is a small signal lamp. Should the call happen to be 
made on out-trunk number 2, the lamp opposite button number 
2 will light, and at the same time a buzzer will sound. The 
proprietor, manager or janitor, as the case may be, in answering 
depresses the button opposite the lamp burning, thereby extin¬ 
guishing the lamp and causing the audible signal to cease. The 
connection is now established. The circuit of the house set is 
such that it can b,e connected to an out-trunk only when the 
associated lamp burns. In this way, secrecy is secured. It 
should be noted that no central office apparatus is involved or 
tied up in the completed connection. The subscriber’s meter 
does not register these calls. 

Incoming Exchange Calls. In the directory listing of apart¬ 
ment house automatic systems, the telephone number of each 
apartment is divided into two parts, as for example, Cool7-- 4b 
The first part of this number, namely C5517, pertains to the 
apartment house and the second part, namely 43, to the individ¬ 
ual apartment, and where possible, coincides with the apartment 
number. In calling the apartment, whose telephone number is 
that just given, the subscriber calls the first five digits in the usual 
manner, and in so doing automatically selects an idle in-trunk 
to the apartment house switchboard, there terminating the par¬ 
tially completed connection upon the associated, connector. The 
last two digits when called, cause the connector to select and 
ring the apartment whose telephone number is 43. For the in¬ 
formation of the public, the telephone company maintains a 
record of names of the occupants of all apartments. In this man- 
nei, the information bureau of the telephone company removes 
the burden of inquiries from the management of the apartment 
house. 

Calls to patrons living in family hotels may be made as above 
described where the full telephone number is known or can be 
ascertained. When direct calling is not convenient, the call may 
be made through the receiving cabinet, the telephone number of 
which is always listed. A call of this nature is indicated at the 
receiving cabinet by the burning of the lamp associated with the 
in trunk involved in the connection. The attendant, in answer¬ 
ing throws the associated answering key and is placed in direct 
communication with the calling subscriber, and after ascertaining 
the name of the party wanted, extends the call automatically to 
the proper station. When the called party responds, the answer¬ 
ing key is restored to its normal position. This removes the 
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attendant from any further control of the connection, which is 
released automatically when the calling subscriber hangs up. 
d he attendant cannot listen on any completed connection, 
whether made direct or through the cabinet. 

Incoming Calls'from Local Telephones. The house, vestibule 
or tradesmen’s telephones are not adapted to originate or receive 
exchange calls. Local calls to various apartments, however, 
may be made by calling on the dial, the two digits representing 
the number of the apartment wanted. 

Pay Station Calls. All exchange calls to and from the pay 
station telephone may be received and made in the usual manner 
provided, that on outgoing calls a coin is deposited before or 
after calling, depending upon the character of the coin machine. 

Both pi epayment and postpayment automatic machines are in 
use. 

Commercial Automatic .Private Branch Exchange 

i he first commercial private branch exchange of the automatic 
type installed in San Francisco, was placed in service May 27, 
Dll. Since that time 10 additional installations have been 
made. These 11 exchanges servo a total of 420 stations, an 
average of approximately 88 stations per exchange. The largest 
installation is 75 stations and the smallest nine stations. Each 
installation includes a portable automatic switchboard and stor¬ 
age battery similar to those placed in apartment houses. The 
switchboards, however, contain apparatus for local intercom¬ 
munication as well as for in and out exchange service. A receiv¬ 
ing cabinet, Pig. 4, adapted to receive and distribute incoming 
calls, which foi one reason or another, are not made direct, is a 
necessary part of every commercial installation. 

The salient features of the commercial automatic private branch 
exchange, may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. Eliminates all operators and switchboard attendants, except those 
required for strictly information purposes, thus effecting a direct saving 
m operator hire either by eliminating the operator or by assigning her 
other duties. 

2. Affords rapid and direct intercommunication between all local sta¬ 
tions. 

3. Affords direct “ in ” exchange service. 

4. Affords direct and metered 11 out " exchange service, 

I he full value of the system is available 24 hours each day and every 
day m the year. 

b. Instantaneous disconnection upon hanging up, thus permitting the 
making of a number of successive calls in the shortest possible time. 
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7. Each station is afforded the equivalent of direct main line service. 

8. All connections, local and otherwise, are strictly secret. 

9. Eliminates the necessity of other means of rapid intercommunica¬ 
tion, now so common with manually operated private branch exchange 

switchboards. , . , 

10. Combines rapid intercommunication with regular telephone ex¬ 
change service. .. 

11. Automatic restriction of any station, to local service, thus preven¬ 
ting the abuse of outgoing exchange service. 

12. But two wires are required per station, thus permitting the ledis- 
tribution of telephones at a minimum cost. This point should not be over¬ 
looked when comparing the operating costs and flexibility of the automatic 
system with other systems requiring key buttons and other apparatus, 
necessitating the running of many wires to each station. 

13. There is no limit to the size of any private exchange. 

14. Any number of private exchanges may be interconnected and oper¬ 
ated as one system, all, part, or none of which may have exchange service. 


Description oe Operation 

Local Calls. In a commercial private exchange of a capacity 
not greater than 90 stations, any station may call any other 
station by calling on the dial, the two digits representing the 
number of the station wanted. Thus a station would call the 
digits 2 and 5 to effect a connection with station 25. The bell 
at the station called, rings until the call is answered or until the 
calling party hangs up in case the call is not answered. Should 
all f< mechanical operators ” or the called station be busy, the 
usual busy tone will be heard. A connection is released 
when the calling subscriber hangs up. Where the capacity of 
a private exchange system exceeds 90 stations, three digits must 

of necessity be called in place of two. 

Outgoing Exchange Calls. To make an exchange call, the^ pri¬ 
vate branch exchange subscriber first calls the digit “ 0 ” to 
effect a connection with an idle out-trunk, and then the number 
listed in the directory. Should all out-trunks be busy, the busy 
tone will be heard as soon as the digit “0” is called. Each 
completed outgoing exchange call is registered upon a meter 
located in the central office and associated with the out-trunlc 
involved in the connection. Calls to the telephone company s 
information and other departments, are not registered. Any lo¬ 
cal station may be restricted to local calling, that is, the station 
may not originate exchange calls, although it may receive ex¬ 
change calls. 

Incoming Exchange Calls. Incoming exchange calls may be 
made direct to any local station. To facilitate this, each local 
station, or such of them as the public may have occasion to call 
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are listed in the directory. The directory number, as for apart¬ 
ment house systems, must consist of two parts, the first part in¬ 
dicating the private exchange as a whole, and the second part 
the local station number. Any call, which from the lack of in¬ 


formation or otherwise, cannot lie made direct to the proper local 
station, may be directed to the receiving cabinet, and when so 
directed causes a lamp associated with the particular incoming 
trunk involved in the connection, to light. The operator, when 
answering, throws an associated answering key and obtains such 
information from the calling subscriber as may be necessary, 
after which the call is automatically extended to the proper sta¬ 
tion.^ The answering key remains thrown during this operation 
and in fact until the operator has finished with the call. Should 



the operator find it necessary to transfer the call, she may release 
the local connection and then reestablish it with another station. 
When the proper party has been located, the operator restores 
the answering key to its normal position, which places the calling 
and called subscribers in direct communication with each other 
and makes further supervision on her part unnecessary. The 
connection releases when the calling subscriber hangs up. 

Some Special Applications, The ease with which the auto¬ 
matic system may be adapted to meet special conditions, is 
indicated to some extent by the arrangements made to handle 
calls in installation 15. A line and trunk diagram of this instal¬ 
lation appears in Fig. 5. The system comprises an automatic 
switchboard, a receiving cabinet and a plurality of special port- 
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able sets located in the complaint department, approximately one 
mile from the central offices. The complaint department and 
the general offices have different numbers, and so far as 
the public is concerned, are separate exchanges. Prior to 
the installation of this system, experience had shown that 
many complaints were directed to the complaint department 
which should have been directed to some department in the gen¬ 
eral offices. To handle such calls, the automatic equipment has 
been adapted to permit any misdirected call to be extended 
through the automatic private exchange switchboard to the 
proper department. The complaint clerks are merely required to 
call the two digits representing the station wanted. . Similarly 
any call directed to the receiving cabinet may be transferred to 
the complaint department. 

In another installation, four closely associated companies are 
served by the same switchboard. Each company has a sepa¬ 
rately listed receiving cabinet, but all make use of a common set 
of in- and out-trunks. Local intercommunication between the 
four companies is given on a two-number basis. 

Switchboard Equipment 

The individual pieces of automatic apparatus represent the 
latest development in switches of the. Strowger and Keith types. 
A description of these switches as applied to central and sub¬ 
offices, will be found in the paper 2 by Mr. W. L. Campbell. To 
avoid repetition, mention is made here only of those features and 
adaptations which have especial reference to the automatic 
private exchange switchboard. To meet all demands, three sixes 
of switchboards have been developed with capacity for 25, 50 and 
100 lines, respectively. The 25-line switchboard, Figs. 6a, 6b, 
6c and 6d, is 21 in (51.3 cm.) square and 3 ft. 9 in. (1.13 m.) 
high. The 50-line switchboard, Figs 7a and 7b is 21 in. (51.3 
cm.) square and 5 ft. 7 in. (1.6 m.) high. The 100-line switch¬ 
board, Figs. 8a and 8b, is 2 feet 8 in. (81 cm.) wide. 21 in. (51.3 
cm. deep and 6 ft. 9 in. (2 m.) high. Each switchboard is a com¬ 
plete unit by itself and contains all apparatus necessary for its 
proper operation. The cabinets are fire-proof, dust-proof and 
as nearly moisture-proof as possible. It has been found that 
variations in temperature, at least those met with in San Fran¬ 
cisco, do not materially affect the operation of the switches. 
Dust and appreciable moisture, however, make their presence 

2. A. I. E. E. Transactions, 1910, p. 55. 
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known at once. The charging circuit of some of the larger 
storage batteries, include one or more small resistance lamps. 
These, when placed in the cabinet, have proved effective in ex¬ 
pelling moisture. 


Each apartment house switchboard is equipped with a suffi¬ 
cient number of Keith line switches and service meters to provide 
one of each for each apartment. There is also provided a con¬ 
nector of the Strowger type for each in-trunk and for the 
house telephone. In the commercial switchboards, a line switch 
without service meter is provided for each station, a connector 


for each in-trunk and a sufficient number of ” mechanical oper¬ 


ators ” to handle, the local and out-trunk traffic. 


The relative 


locations of all equipment will be seen at a glance in the figures 
previously referred to. A 25-line board will accommodate 
eight large switches, a 50-line board 12 and a 100-line board 18. 

The lipe switch banks in the apartment house switchboards, 
Figures Oa, 7a and 8a, are connected to two-wire out-trunks, 
which trunks terminate at the central office on primary line 
switches, and these in turn on secondary line switches and finally 


on first selectors. The act of removing the receiver from the 
hookswitch causes all three line switches to plunge in simul¬ 
taneously. Each out-trunk circuit includes a train of relays, 
which relays, under certain conditions established as before men¬ 
tioned, only when a certain number is called, are adapted to dis¬ 
connect automatically the private exchange end of the out-trunk 


from connection with the central office apparatus and in place 
thereof connect it to the house telephone, Fig. 2. All line switch 
banks are multipled and each bank has capacity for 10 out-trunks, 
that is, each line switch has access to this number of trunks. 
Under ordinary conditions, one master switch controlling access 
to 10 trunks is sufficient. Should, however, the traffic be heavy 
enough in the larger boards to require more than 10 trunks, ad¬ 
ditional master switches may be added so as to provide.as many 
as 10 out-trunks for each 25 line switches. The trunk connectors 


on the reverse .side of the switchboard, Fig. 7b, are directly 
connected to two-wire in-trunks, which trunks at the central 
office appeaiMn a multiple before the proper selectors. All 
apartment lines are multipled through the connector banks. 

In commercial private exchange switchboards, the line switch 
banks, Pig. 6a, are wired to the “ mechanical operators,” The 
“ mechanical operator,” as it has been called for the lack of a 
better name, is a switch in which the functions of the selector and 
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connector are combined. This switch operates as a connector 
in establishing two-number local connections. It supplies the 
necessary current for-central energy speech transmission and 
automatically rings the call bell at the called station. When the 
digit “ 0 ” or other proper predetermined number is called, the 
switch is automatically converted into a selector and rotates 
automatically until an idle out-trunk is selected, after which it 
affords a clean pair of wires free from all bridged relays and other 
coils, for the transmission of the subsequent impulses. By a 
very simple change in line switch bank wiring, the switch restricts 
the local thus changed to local service. Should an exchange con¬ 
nection be attempted by a restricted station, the switch will 
release when the trunk “ level ” is reached. 

The development of the mechanical operator has greatly sim¬ 
plified the design of the commercial private exchange, in fact it 
has made the commercial private exchange possible, for without 
it, not only would the cost and size of the switchboard be in¬ 
creased, but local calling on two digits, a valuable asset of the 
present switchboard, would not be possible. the banks of the 
mechanical operators include a multiple of all local lines as well as 
a multiple of the out-trunks, which trunks are usually connected 
to the “ 0 ” level. The out-trunks terminate in the central office 
on line switches, as do those from apartment house installations. 
The in-trunlcs from the central office pass through a normally 
closed circuit in the receiving cabinet to the connectors, the 
banks of which are multipled with those of the mechanical op¬ 
erators. The in-trunk connectors may be provided with a “back 
release ” whereby any connector may be released by either the 
calling or called subscriber. Such a release circuit makes it 
possible to transfer a call from one local station to another with¬ 
out requiring the calling subscriber to disconnect. The calling 
subscriber is merely required to call the two-digit number of the 
second station, after the station first called has hung up. This 
latter act causes the connector in the private exchange switch¬ 
board to release; the remainder of the connection in the central 
office, however, is not released until the calling subscriber hangs 
up. The receiving cabinet, Fig. 4, in each exchange is assigned 
some particular number, which, when called through a particular 
connector, results in the lighting of the lamp associated with that 
connector. The function of the receiving cabinet circuit is to 
release the connector from the connection with the receiving 
cabinet contacts and cause it to select, as directed, the bank con- 
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tacts of the desired station, leaving the circuit conditions, after 
the receiving operator has cut out, the same as if the call had 
been made direct from one station to the other. The noticeable 
feature about the receiving cabinet is its simplicity. No cords, 
plugs or jacks arc required, merely two keys and a lamp for each 
in-trunk. 

One hundred lines is by no means the limit of the automatic 
private exchange. Beyond this limit, however, the use of three 
or more digits is necessary. The switchboard cabinets have been 
designed with a view of permitting them to be lined up and oper¬ 
ated as one- switchboard, a condition always to be met in office 
buildings. 

Each switchboard is wired and arranged for over-flow meters 
installed from time to time, to determine the sufficiency of the 
facilities provided. Three meters are required for commercial 
installations, one adapted to record the attempts made to call when 
all mechanical operators are busy, another the attempts made 
to call when all out-trunks are busy, and another the attempts 
made to call when all in-trunks are busy. Meters arc also pro¬ 
vided to register the total in, out and local calls. Commercially, 
the ability to take such readings is of great value to the telephone 
company as it affords something definite to offer the subscriber 
as an argument why inadequate facilities should he increased. 
Each board is assembled and tested before leaving the shop so 
that the labor required to install one of them is not much 
greater than that required to imstall the corresponding manual 
switchboard. 


Current Supply and Supervision 

The source of direct current required for the operation of an 
automatic private exchange switchboard and for central energy 
speech transmission, must afford a fairly uniform and constant 
potential, a condition not so essential for the proper operation of 
a manually operated private exchange switchboard. It must 
also be capable of supplying comparatively large currents for 
short intervals, for the intermittent operation of the motor and 
release magnets, some of which require as much as an ampere and 
a half. It is quite possible that the simultaneous operation of 
a number of switches might result in a call for five or six amperes, 
which, in telephone private exchange work, is considerable. 
These currents, however, are required for periods on the order of 
a second, and therefore, do not involve much energy. Inter- 
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mittent currents of this nature tend to reduce the potential of 
the supply at the switchboard busbars and make the speech trans¬ 
mission circuits noisy, and therefore must be taken into con¬ 
sideration as a factor in determining the character of the current 
supply. It has been found that automatic switches can be ad¬ 
justed to operate positively within a range of potential varying 
from approximately 45 to 55 volts, providing that all switches 
are adjusted at normal potential of 48 to 50 volts. 

The foregoing requirements have all been satisfactorily met 
by installing small portable storage batteries within a few feet 
of each switchboard. These batteries each consist of *23 elements 
contained in rubber jars, the whole mounted in a substantial oak 
carrying case, with the intervening spaces filled with an insulating 


TEST JACK ON 
WIRE CHIEF'S DESK 



Fig. 10—Current .Supply and Signal Circuits 


and acid-proof compound so that should a cell become cracked, 
the electrolyte will not escape. Such a battery is shown in Fig. 9. 
The case is made nearly fume-proof, so as to permit the battery 
to be placed, without objection, in an office or other occupied 
quarter. Each battery is given its initial charge in the ware¬ 
house or shop, which, together with the fact that the terminals 
are brought out to end cell switches, permits the immediate in¬ 
stallation of the battery upon delivery. The end cell switches 
are used chiefly as a means of obtaining the normal potential 
when adjusting switches. Intermittent charging of a storage 
battery results in high and low potential values. To eliminate 
such variation as far as possible, the batteries are floated on ap¬ 
proximately constant currents, which currents are adjusted to 
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meet the 24-hour requirements of their respective installations. 
Providing the floating or charging current is made sufficient, the 
smallest size of commercial battery can be made to handle the 
largest exchange. Prom the standpoint of economy, however, 
the capacity of the battery should be such as to permit it to handle 
the peak loads of the exchange, without requiring an increase 
in the normal day and night floating currents, in case the two 
arc not the same, to prevent a serious drop in potential. From 
the information available at the time the first installations were 


made, it was calculated that economical results could be obtained 
by the use of batteries having the following ampere-hour capacity. 


The results obtained to date, have been very satisfactory and so 


far have not warranted other assumptions. 


Total in, out and 

Capacity of 

local calls per 

1 uittery 

working day 


400. 

800. 

. 12 “ “ 

1000.. . 

2400. 

9 <t « “ 

. 30 “ 


The foregoing figures allow for contingencies in the way of ab¬ 
normal traffic and trouble. 

The current supply and signal circuits of a typical installation 
are shown in Pig. 10. I t will be seen that the storage battery 
receives its charging current from the city 110-volt direct-current 
lighting mains, which current may be supplied locally, or as is 
preferable, over an idle cable pair from the nearest central office. 
When supplied in this latter manner, the current may be regula¬ 
ted with ease. The circuit affords the wire chief at the central 
office complete supervision of the power supply and a ready 
means of obtaining voltage readings. All important pieces or 
groups of pieces of automatic apparatus on each private branch 
switchboard are served by separate fuses of the alarm type. 
The fuses are of low capacity, so that should a switch stick, or 
otherwise permanently close a low-resistance circuit through 
some motor magnet, or create a short circuit, the corresponding 
fuse will blow and give the alarm at the central office. The wire 
chief, by the proper manipulation of his testing circuit, not shown 
in the figure, may remove the current supply from the switch¬ 
board and in this way often release a sticking switch. Further¬ 
more, the guard relay at the central office is adjusted to operate 
should the difference in potential between the private exchange 
and central office batteries exceed three volts. 
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The curves plotted in Fig. 11 sho.w the potential variation at 
the switchboard terminals, of two six-ampere-hour batteries, for 
a period of seven months. The average continuous charging 
current in each case was approximately 0.1 of an ampere. It 
will be seen that in no case did the potential vary beyond the 
limits previously given. The voltage readings of all batteries 
are taken and recorded at 8 o’clock every morning and the curves 
just mentioned are plotted from these readings. These curves 
may be applied to all apartment houses without serious error 
and to other installations where the volume of daily traffic is more 
or less constant. The traffic, however, in most commercial in¬ 
stallations, originates almost entirely between the hours of eight 
in the morning and six in the evening, and on working days only. 
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Fig. 11—Potential Variations of Two Small (6 Ampere-hour) 

Storage Batteries 

Average charging or floating current, 0.1 ampere 


At other times, the traffic is almost negligible. This condition is 
very clearly illustrated by the potential curves, Fig. 13, which 
apply to a 24-amperc-hour battery serving a large commercial 
installation, handling approximately 1250 calls of all classes per 
working day. In this particular case, the best results were ob¬ 
tained by adjusting the continuous charging current during 
working hours, to from 0.5 to0.8 of an ampere, and during nights 
and holidays to from 0.1 to 0.3 of an ampere. Both these and 
the following curves are plotted from readings taken at 15-minute 
intervals. The potential curves shown in Fig. 12 apply to a 
storage battery installed to take care of an automatic switch¬ 
board in a large newspaper establishment. Here the best results 
were obtained by floating the battery continuously on a current 
of approximately 0.35 of an ampere. This is one of the compara- 
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tively few commercial installations in which the traffic is con¬ 
siderable during the night hours. 

The routine adhered to in maintaining these small and isolated 
batteries, is to record their voltage readings at the cential office 
daily and to take the specific gravity of the pilot cell once in 
every two weeks and the specific gravity of each cell once in 
every two months; This plan does not involve any great amount 
of labor, but it effectively prevents the condition of any battery 



becoming serious, without ample warning. The particular bat¬ 
tery used in the installation handling the heaviest traffic, has 
been in service five years. Prior to its installation in its present 
location, it was used by the construction company, for a similar 
purpose, during the building of the independent telephone plant 
in San Francisco. 

Some Traffic Data 

Local calling, in the commercial exchanges, affords some intei 
esting data regarding the capacity of the mechanical operators 
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to handle a heavy traffic. While these installations are limited 
in number, they are, however, all made in representative organ¬ 
izations, which, for the most part, are among the largest and 
most important of their kind. The hourly traffic, of five instal¬ 
lations is graphically shown in Figs. 14a and 14b. Curves for the 
same installation, but for different days, show an unexpected 
similarity. It will be seen that the traffic of installation 21, a 
large daily newspaper, continues pretty well through the night, 
in fact the busy hour is so included. On the other hand, the 
traffic of the remaining installations originates almost entirely 
between the hours of eight in the morning and six in the evening. 

A total of three hundred or more observations were taken at 
seven of the commercial installations in order to determine the 



Fig. 14b—Hourly Traffic—Originated Calls 
Installation No. 21, newspaper office 


average length of conversation and the speed of operation on 
local connections. The average results in seconds for each instal¬ 
lation are given below. 


Installation 

number 

To call 

To answer 

Talking 

Total 

15 

2.17 

10. 

59.6 

71.77 

19 

2.2 

7.2 

62.4 

71.8 

21 

2.2 

10.4 

54.2 

’ 66.8 

30 

1.9 

11. 

33.5 

46.4 

31 

2.0 

9.7 

54.5 

66.2 

32 

1.8 

12. 

32.1 

45.9 

35 

2.4 

7.7 

41.5 

51.6 

Average 

2.1 

9.7 

48.2 

60.0 
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In the second column of this table is given the elapsed time 
between the removal of the receiver, as indicated by the plung- 
ing in of the line switch, and the selection of the line called, as 
indicated by the stepping of the side switch of the mechanical 
operator into its third or final position. 1 he avei age time required 
to answer is given in the next column, and in the next two 
columns, the average length of conversation and the total elapsed 
time, respectively. It will be seen that the aveiage time re¬ 
quired to establish a connection between the calling and called 
lines is but 2.1 seconds. Compare this with 3.o seconds, the 
average time required by an “ A operator in a well maintained 
manual system, to answer a call under normal operating con¬ 
ditions. This latter figure, furthermore, applies to central offices of 
the most modern type, and it will be admitted without Argument 
that the average time of answering in manual private exchanges, 
in which heavy overloads are frequent, is much longer. From 
these remarks, it will be seen that it takes less time to establish 
a local connection in an automatic private exchange system 
than is required by an operator to even answer a call in a manual 
system. 

The following represents the average performance of the me¬ 
chanical operators of installation No. 15, a typical traffic curve 
for which is shown in Fig. 14a. 


Number of mechanical operators.•. 8 

Number of stations. 75 

Originated calls per working day. 1150 

Average rate of calling per station per 

working day. 15.3 

Originated calls, busy hour. 180 

Ratio, busy hour, to entire day.... .. 15.5 per cent 

Originated calls per mechanical operator 

per busy hour. 22,5 

Originated calls per month of 26 days. 29,900 

Average overflow calls per month,. 230 

(Average for 4 months, minimum 181, 
maximum 285.) 

Ratio of overflow to originated calls. 0.77 percent 

Total originated calls per year. 359,000 

Total calls per mechanical operator per 

year,...*. 45,000 


Sufficient data have not yet been obtained to determine with 
any degree of accuracy the capacity of the in and out automatic 
trunks. The number of trunks in commercial installations is 
more or less arbitrary, and depends upon how many the sub- 
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scriber is willing to pay for. In apartment house installations, 
two out- and one in-trunk have been provided for 25-line installa¬ 
tions and two out and two in for 50-line installations. 

Some First Costs 

The first costs of apartment house automatic switchboards 
placed in position, ready for operation, are shown in Fig. 15, 
curve A. These costs include all factory and shop labor and 
material, storage battery, all miscellaneous power wiring and the 
installation labor and material necessary to place the boards in 



Fig. 15— First Costs per Station—Automatic Installations 

actual service. The corresponding costs of commercial auto¬ 
matic private exchange switchboards are shown by curve B. The 
first cost of apartment house and commercial telephones installed 
are shown by C and D respectively; the former includes in addition 
to the telephone, installation labor, but not wire. The commer¬ 
cial telephone costs, curve D, include both installation labor and 
wire. The summations of these first costs of apartment house and 
commercial installations are given by E and F, respectively. The 
switchboard costs refer to locally-made boards, in the manufac¬ 
ture of which high-priced day labor was used. It is, therefore, 
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leasonable to assume that a considerable reduction in these costs 
could be made were the boards to be manufactured in a large 
factory especially adapted for the purpose. 

The corresponding costs of manual private exchange instal¬ 
lations are shown in Fig. 16. The first costs of apartment house 
and commercial switchboards, curves A. and B respectively, in¬ 
clude the switchboards installed and connected, ready for im¬ 
mediate operation. They do not, however, include storage bat¬ 
teries, since the majority of such boards obtain their current 
supply from the nearest central office over a group of cable pairs, 
lhe first costs of apartment house and commercial telephones 



installed, are shown by Cand D, respectively, and the total costs 
o; complete installations by E and F, respectively. In the prep¬ 
aration of these costs, the prevailing prices of the so-called inde- 

PC m h manufact,lrers °f telephone’apparatus were used. 

Neither Figs. 15 or 16 include any central office costs, over- 
Bead charges, underground or aerial cable costs, nor the cost of 
a era into the building and its associated main terminal. 

A comparison of the costs shows that for the largest installa- 

T a “ C SyStem is a PP rox imately 00 per cent more 
costly than the manual system, and for the smallest installation 
SO per cent more costly. 
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Some Annual Costs 

*‘ en ! }■ Ma pjmance Labor. Up to the present time, data 
elected from 26 installations show that the average labor cost 
ot maintaining commercial automatic private exchange install- 
ions, both switchboards and telephones, is approximately $3.00 
Pei s ation per year, and of apartment house installations $1 18 
per station per year. The Bay Cities Home Telephone Company 
perates, in addition to the automatic private exchanges, a 
/ ni ; lmber of manual private exchanges. From the data af- 
orded by these installations, it is estimated that the average 
labor cost of maintaining commercial manual installations, ex¬ 
clusive of calling device trouble, is approximately $1.50 per sta¬ 
tion per year, and of apartment house manual installations, $0 60 
per station per year. None of these figures include overhead 
charges and supervision, nor do they include the cost of operating 
and maintaining the central office plant and the underground and 
aerial cable systems. The difference between the charges for the 
commercial and apartment house installations may be attributed 
to the fact that the traffic, with the resulting wear and tear is 
much heavier in the commercial installations 

Item 2. Depreciation , Interest and Taxes . The average life 
of manual private exchange switchboards, is considered, I believe, 
by the Bell companies, to be approximately 10 years, which would 
make the depreciation of this class of equipment 10 per cent 
I his comparatively short life is due to the fact that the switch- 
; oaic * is exposed to extremely rough and severe usage. The 
items which receive exceptionally hard service are the highly 
finished cabinet, plugs, cords, jacks and keys. Much of the latter 
equipment is soon broken and worn beyond repair. The refin¬ 
ishing of a cabinet for a new or re-installation is costly. The 
automatic switchboard, on the other hand, includes a practically 
indestructible metal framework, which affords complete pro¬ 
tection to the automatic apparatus located within. This ap¬ 
paratus contains no parts which, when worn out, require the 
replacement of the whole. Those parts subject to wear are not 
costly and are easily replaced, and in fact are replaced as part 
of the regular maintenance work. Furthermore, automatic ap¬ 
paratus is not handled in the sense that manual apparatus is 
handled, which permits the wear and tear to take place in the 
parts designed to allow for such wear and tear. From these re- 
rnarks it would seem reasonable to assume that an automatic 
switchboard will outlast a manual switchboard to a considerable 
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extent, and in tliisjDaper a depreciation charge of 8 per cent will 
be used. The necessity for even this charge is primarily to pro¬ 
vide for changes in the art which may require the replacement of 
the switchboards or parts of them, before they are actually worn 
out. Including average interest at 3-| per cent and taxes at If 
per cent, it will be seen that the total of the three items in ques¬ 
tion, for automatic and manual switchboards, is 13 per cent and 
15 per cent respectively. 

Depreciation, interest and taxes on telephone apparatus has 
been taken at 17f per cent for both automatic and manual. The 
figures previously given allow for an increase in the maintenance 
of the automatic telephone to care for the calling device. 

Item 3. Current Supply and Miscellaneous Costs. For a year 
of 312 working days, it can be shown from direct meter readings 
that the average cost of power consumed in commercial automatic 
installations at 4 cents per kw-hr., by one call per day for one 
year, is 2.5 cents. It may also be shown, on the basis of a year 
of 365 days, that the annual cost of the power consumed in an 
apartment house automatic installation at 4 cents per kw-hr. 
by one call per day, is approximately 5 cents. The difference 
between these two figures may be attributed to the fact that in 
the latter system considerable power is wasted in maintaining 
the batteries in their proper condition. In addition to the cost 
of power consumed, each installation must be charged with the 
annual cost of four cable pairs, one for charging, one for the busy 
tone and ringing interrupter, one for ringing power, and one for 
supervision. The average length of cable circuit is estimated at 
one half mile, which at the present time conforms very closely 
to the actual conditions prevailing in San Francisco. The total 
annual cost of No. 22 B. & S. gage cable including all charges is 
taken at $3 per pair per mile, which makes the total annual 
cost of the four pairs $6. 

Power for manual private exchange switchboards, within a 
radius of one half mile is almost invariably supplied from the near¬ 
est central office storage battery over a group of cable pairs. 
Within this limit, such an arrangement is nearly always the most 
economical. The average power consumed per connection, by 
the manually operated private exchange switchboards of the 
Bay Cities Home Telephone Company, is 0.1 watt~hr., and with 
power at the storage battery busbars at 5 cents per kw-hr. 
amounts to approximately 0.156 cents per year, for one call per 
day a negligible amount. Since the size and cost of feeders 
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depend upon the average maximum instantaneous current re¬ 
quirements, it is essential that the ratio of the busy hour to the 
entire day be known. Here the ratio of 15.5 percent, derived from 
the data afforded by installation 15, will be taken. This is some¬ 
what lower than the ratio met with in most private exchanges, 
and therefore favors the feeder method. Upon this assumption it 
can be shown that the annual cost of a feeder, one half mile in 
length and serving a manual private exchange switchboard of 
the type used by the Bay Cities Home Telephone Company, is 
approximately 1.63 cents per call per day. 

Irf addition to these two costs, each manual installation must 
be charged with $1.50 as the annual cost of the cable pair sup¬ 
plying ringing generator current. 

Item 4. Operating Costs. 

Automatic Apartment House Systems. No operator required. 

Commercial Automatic Systems. In, out and local calls are 
assumed equal. This at once eliminates the operator from two- 
thirds of the total calls. It is estimated that 80 per cent of the 
remaining in-calls will be made direct, which leaves but 6.7 per 
cent of the total calls to be handled by an operator. The few 
calls of this nature, in most installations, may well be handled 
by a clerk who has other duties to occupy his or her full time. 
Upon the assumption that the average salary paid such a person 
is $45 a month and that with full time devoted to operating, 
500 calls a day can be handled, it will be seen that the cost of 
handling each call is 0.35 cent. 

Apartment House Manual Systems. The rate of calling is not 
a controlling factor in determining the cost of operator hire in 
apartment houses served by manual switchboards. The quality 
and extent of service is largely dependent upon the management. 

1 he more pretentious apartment houses generally give the more 
extensive and therefore more costly service. The following 

schedule is based upon observations made in and around San 
Francisco. 


30 apartments or less, one day operator at $35 per month. Evenim 
service given By proprietor, janitor or elevator boy, as the case may be 

in in ° °° ° ne day operator at $35 and night operatoi 

to 10 p.m. at $20, a total of $55 a month. 

Above 50 apartments, one day operator at $35 and one night operatoi 
to 12 p.m, at $35, a total of $70 a month. 


. Com mercial Manual Installations. Data collected in San Fran¬ 
cisco show that the full time of an operator is required for private 
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exchange work when the number of all classes of connections 
handled per day is between 500 and 1000. With less than 500 
calls an operator may devote her spare time to othei duties 
It is estimated that $45 is a fair salary for a first-class com 
mercial private exchange operator. Ihis sum, howevei, is 1<-. 
than the average received by operators in San Francisco, con 
cerning whom information has been obtained. 

Comparison of Annual Costs 
C orresponding annual costs of automatic and manual private 
exchanges are given in Fig. 17. Those costs pertaining to com 



mercial installations apply in particular to exchanges equipped 
to handle a total of approximately 20 in, out and local calls per 
station per day. Two in and two out calls per station per day 
are provided for in the costs of the apartment house installation! 

Curves A and B represent the summation of all costs include-1 
in items 1, 2 and 3, for commercial and apartment house auto¬ 
matic installations respectively. Curves C and D represent the 
corresponding costs of manual installations. The costs of Opet 
ator hire, item 4, in commercial automatic installations, aif 
given by E, and in commercial and apartment house manual ill* 
stallations by curves F and G respectively. Curve H gives tilt 
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total annual costs of commercial automatic installations includ¬ 
ing operator hire. Curves K and L give, respectively, the cor¬ 
responding costs of commercial and apartment house manual 
installations. 

The most striking feature in the results set forth in Fig. 17 is 
that the cost of private exchange operator hire alone, in manual 
installations, is greater than the total annual cost of operating 
and maintaining automatic installations. Considering the total 
costs of each it will be seen that the annual costs of the manual 
system are from 70 per cent to 300 per cent greater than the an¬ 
nual costs of the automatic system. Eliminating operator hire, 
the annual cost of the automatic system is from 60 per cent to 
90 per cent greater than the manual system. 

Recapitulation 

In the foregoing pages, an attempt has been made to show that 
the automatic private branch exchange is practicable and eco¬ 
nomically possible. The pertinent questions still unanswered 
are these. Do the advantages claimed for it, justify its general 
installation in commercial organizations and apartment houses 
in preference to the manually operated private exchange, and 
is automatic equipment reliable? The answer to the first ques¬ 
tion will be found in a further discussion of some of the distinguish¬ 
ing features of the automatic private exchange. 

The elimination of or reduction in operator hire, made possible 
by the installation of automatic equipment, results, as has been 
shown, in a saving, more than sufficient to pay for the entire 
cost of maintaining an automatic exchange. The complete 
elimination of the operator from apartment house installations 
might be objectionable were it not possible to make use of the 
information bureau, a department maintained by every tele¬ 
phone company. I he results obtained in San Francisco show 
that the increase in cost of operation necessary properl}' - to handle 
information calls for the occupants of apartments, is negligible. 
Where the period of occupancy is more than a few months, 

“ extra listing ” in the directory affords the tenant the equivalent 
of main line service in every respect. The substantial elimina¬ 
tion of the private exchange operator by the installation of auto¬ 
matic private exchanges affords the telephone company an ad¬ 
ditional source of revenue.an opportunity which should not be 

overlooked for it has been shown that the maintenance and 
first costs of automatic exchanges are materially higher than man¬ 
ual exchanges, thus permitting higher rates with a saving to the 
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subscriber End. e greater return to the telephone compEny for 
a given number of stEtions. 

Anyone who uses or hns used an automatic private exchange 
for local intercommunication must realize the advantage this 
system has, in this respect, over the old. Local calling differs 
somewhat from exchange calling in that the numbers of the locals 
to which the majority of calls are made can be easily memorized, 
or at the most, placed on a slip of paper easily reached, thus 
making the effort required in calling, little more than that re¬ 
quired to depress a push button to call the office boy. With refer¬ 
ence to exchange calling, it is sometimes argued that patrons of 
manual private exchanges prefer to have the" private exchange 
operators obtain numbers for them, rather than ask for a trunk 
to the central office and obtain the number for themselves, and 
that the automatic private exchange is wanting in this respect. 
This practise of indirect calling in manual systems is now quite 
generally followed throughout the country, even though the tele¬ 
phone companies discourage it as much as possible. The argument- 
in favor'of this practise, from the calling subscriber's viewpoint, is 
that he would otherwise have to repeat his instructions to at 
least two operators, and in case the dttl were for another private 
exchange subscriber, to three operators, with a possibility al¬ 
ways of from one to three delays. The calling subscriber, there¬ 
fore, can hardly be blamed for placing the burden of such calls 
upon the private exchange operator, when one is available. The 
subscriber who receives such a call, however, has a somewhat 
different viewpoint even though he may be guilty of the practise 
himself, when calling, for he is asked his name by the operator and 
then politely told to hold the line while she calls the first sub¬ 
scriber back on the line. It quite often happens, particularly if 
there is a delay in getting a party, that the calling subscriber 
engages in other work and does not answer the call promptly. 
This naturally tends to irritate the subscriber who has been 
called. From any viewpoint it must be admitted that even if 
direct calling is burdensome, it is an imposition to place the bur¬ 
den upon the called subscriber. In comparison with this tedious 
and indirect method made necessary by the introduction of man¬ 
ually operated private exchanges into manual exchange areas, 
it is well to note that the introduction of automatic private ex¬ 
changes into automatic exchange areas does not require a change 
in operating methods; the subscriber is merely required to call 
from one to three additional digits, each requiring, on an average, 
an addition of one second to the calling time, Other than this 
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the subsetibei handles the call in every detail as though it were 
being made from one main line to another. Patrons of main line 
manual service, and of the well-known multi-key intercommuni¬ 
cating private exchange service, do not object to getting numbers 
themselves. It is, therefore, reasonable to assume that patrons 
of manual private exchange service would likewise not object, 
providing the introduction of the manual private exchange did 
not introduce additional delays and more cumbersome operating 
methods. To illustrate more clearly the ■simplicity of calling in 
the automatic system and the multiplicity of indirect calling in 
the manual system, in both cases from and to a private exchange, 
I beg to call attention to the following tabulation in which the 
time required by the different stages of the calls is given. The 
figures with reference to speed of operation in the manual system 
represent the average of good service in a large, well maintained 
multi-office exchange. It has been assumed that private ex¬ 
change and central office operators are equally efficient, a con¬ 
dition not realized in actual practise. I believe that not even 
the most ardent advocate of the manual system will disagree 
with me when I say that at least 15 per cent of the total originated 
calls in any well run manual exchange require from 4 to 12 sec¬ 
onds or more to answer. If this is so, a correspondingly greater 
number of delays must be expected when three operators are 
involved. All delays of this nature are eliminated by the auto¬ 
matic system. 


Calling number, 8 digits. 

Answering first P, B. X. operator.. 
Giving instructions and making 


Automatic 
system 
8 sec. 


con¬ 


nections. .'. 

Answering “A" operator. 

Making connections in central office 

(80 per cent trunking). 

Answering second P. B. X, operator. 

(jiving instructions and making con¬ 


nections. .. .. 

Answering subscriber (from preceding 

traffic data).j 9 7 sec 

Ringing and answering of calling sub¬ 
scriber. 


Conversation (from preceding traffic data) 48,2 “ 

Disconnection P. B. X. operator. 

Disconnection " A ” operator. 

Total elapsed time... 05.9 sec. 


Manual 

system 


8.5 see. 

8.5 “ 

8.5 " 

13 . « 

3 . 5 « 

8.5 * . 
0.7 “ 

3.5 “ 

48.2 “ 

3.5 “ 

3 . 5 “ 


108.9 sec, 
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Upon the assumptions given it will be seen that the total time 
involved in a connection through the manual system is 65 per 
cent greater than in a connection through the automatic system. 
It will also be seen that in the latter system the subscriber is 
required to wait but 17.7 seconds for an answer as against at 
least 50.2 seconds in the manual system. Furthermore, in the 
automatic system, the busy tone, in case the line called is busy, 
is obtained in eight seconds, whereas 45 seconds must elapse 
before a similar report can be obtained through a manual system. 

Even though the indirect method of calling is not deemed 
necessary in an automatic system, it can, however, be provided 
for where conditions require, as is illustrated by the special ar¬ 
rangements made in one installation, whereby the r clerks of certain 
officials establish the outgoing exchange connections and answer 
the incoming exchange connections. The local calls, only, are 
originated and answered by the officials. The desired result is 
obtained by placing two ringers on each line, one at the clerk’s 
desk, adapted to ring on incoming exchange calls only, and the 
other on the official’s desk, adapted to ring on local calls only. 
Secrecy is afforded by causing the clerk’s telephone to be auto¬ 
matically cut off when the official is using the line. The circuit 
is further adapted to permit the official and clerk to converse with 
each other without being overheard by a calling party. 

Secrecy on all connections, instantaneous disconnection upon 
hanging up and the fact that the full value of the service is 
available 24 hours each day and every day in the year, are all 
arguments for the automatic private exchange. 

Proponents of the manual system have always put forth the 
argument that subscribers, as a whole, object to the fundamental 
principle of the automatic system, which requires them to call 
numbers with a dial or other calling device. Actual investiga¬ 
tions, so far as I have been able to ascertain, have never substan¬ 
tiated this statement. In fact, I believe such investigations as 
have been made, in cities where an automatic system is in proper 
operation, show that the public as a whole defers this system 
to the manual. It will be admitted that there are many people 
whose time is so valuable that it may not be wasted. Such peo¬ 
ple, however, are nearly always provided with an ample force 
of clerks upon whom the burden of calling may be placed, 
whether it be in a manual or an automatic system. 

Calls for toll or long-distance service from an automatic or in 
fapt any private exchange, must be checked by some responsible 
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party, if abuse of this service is to be prevented. In San Fran¬ 
cisco an automatic private exchange subscriber calls the toll op- 
perator in the usual way, which operator in establishing the 
connection refers the call back to the receiving cabinet operator, 
who takes note of it and extends the connection to the originating 
station. Correspondingly simple methods have also been worked 
out to handle “ two-number ’’ business without delay. 

It was not without some apprehension that the first automatic 
private exchange installation was made. Many doubts were ex¬ 
pressed as to its reliability and its ability in general to give service 
without undue cause for complaint. It was known, as stated in 
the first part of this paper, that the unattended sub-office was 
a success, but the extreme smallness of the unit, the inability 
to control the surrounding conditions with regard to temperature, 
dust and moisture, and the non-uniform potential of the current 
supply, were all unknown factors, each capable of seriously affect¬ 
ing the operation of the switchboard. The success, however, of 
the first installation immediately caused this feeling of doubt to 
give way to one of confidence, which feeling was further augmen¬ 
ted by the fact that the apparatus used was primarily not in¬ 
tended for the purpose to which it was put. The untold possibil¬ 
ities for improvement in the design and manufacture of automatic 
apparatus, so as to decrease the cost of maintenance, is, I believe, 
at least one feature that assures the future of the automatic pri¬ 
vate exchange. 

The final test of any public utility is its ability to satisfy the 
public and from this viewpoint the automatic private exchange 
has no t been found wanting. A complete record of all complaints 
received from all sources is kept by the Bay Cities Home Tele¬ 
phone Company. During the operation of installation 15, which 
covers a period of eight months, 173 complaints were received, 
resulting in 221 recorded cases of trouble and comments, which, 
together with the record of installation 21 for four months, are 
given here in detail. 

Complaints from installation 15 average one for each 1400 orig¬ 
inated calls and from installation 21, one for each 1480 origi¬ 
nated calls. During the entire year of 1911, 29 complaints were 
received, from apartment house installation 1, an average of one 
for each 450 outgoing calls. These complaints might easily be 
a serious matter were their nature such as to interfere with the 
service of'the installations as a whole. An examination of all 
records does not reveal a single case where an entire switchboard 
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was put out of service. On the contrary, substantially all trouble 
affected but one line or one trunk. The foregoing records of 
installations 15 and 21 show that the actual private exchange 
switchboard trouble was but 4 per cent greater than the trouble 
due to broken and bent station apparatus, caused by rough hand¬ 
ling on the part of the subscribers. One station of installation 
15 shows a record of three new receiver shells in one month. Of 
the 173 complaints received from installation 15, all were re¬ 
corded O.K. within Ilf hours, 94 per cent within 6 hours, 80 
per cent within 3f hours, 70 per cent within 2 hours, 45 per cent 
within 1 hour and 11 per cent within 15 minutes—which 11 per 


Character of trouble 

Installation No. 15 

Installation No. 21 

No. of 
[cases 

Per cent 
of total 

No. of 

cases 

Per cent 
of total 

C. O. Switchboard. 

2 

0.9 

none 


P. B. X. " . 

43 

19.4 

15 

24.2 

Calling device. 

50 

22.0 1 

G 

9.7 1 

Broken & bent station apparatus 

35 

15.85 [54.3 

13 

21.0 [45.2 

Other station apparatus trouble.. 

35 

15.85 J 

9 

14.5 J 

Inside wiring. 

1 

0.45 

1 

1.0 

U. G. Cable. 

none 


none 


Misuse. 

3 

1.35 

none 


Slow to answer . .. .. 

5 

2.3 

2 

3.2 

Don't answer. 

5 

2.3 

i 

1.6 

0. K. on test. 

42 

19.0 

15 

24.2 

Total... 

221 

100 

G2 

100 


cent includes all of the more serious troubles, such as a sticking 
switch or a blown fuse. 

A manual private exchange switchboard is built primarily to 
accommodate an operator. The automatic private exchange 
switchboard, on the other hand, is built to facilitate the up-keep 
of the apparatus located within it and may be opened for in¬ 
spection at any time, without inconveniencing anyone. A man¬ 
ual switchboard can rarely be got at during working hours, 
without seriously inconveniencing the operator, which makes the 
remedying of the.fault more difficult and costly. 

The automatic private exchange may with slight modifications 
be readily adapted to manual exchange areas. In such areas 
it would afford direct intercommunication and direct out-going 
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exchange service. Obviously, all incoming calls would have to 
be made through the receiving cabinet, unless the central office 
operators were provided with a means of calling, concerning 
which a word will be said later. It will be seen at once that a re¬ 
duction of at least 66 per cent in operator hire can be made in 
commercial private exchange installations by using automatic 
equipment. A further reduction should be possible, since the 
automatic system does not require supervision oil the part of 
the attendant after a connection has once been established. In 
apartment houses, the services of a telephone operator could in 
many cases be dispensed with by placing the small receiving 
cabinet in the elevator where it may be looked after by the ele- 
. vator boy. At first thought it might appear that a cabinet so 
located would seriously affect the quality of service. With 
proper design and supervision, however, this need not be the case, 
since the elevator boy would be required to do nothing more than 
to extend the call to the proper apartment. Should the line 
called be busy the busy tone will be automatically given to the 
calling subscriber, and should the party fail to answer, the con¬ 
tinuous recurrence of the ringing interruptions now well under¬ 
stood by the public, although they have never been mentioned 
in any instructions, would indicate that the party called does not 
answer. 

An automatic private exchange switchboard can easily be 
adapted to serve any number of exchanges within its capacity; 
for example, a 90-line board could be installed in an office building 
and adapted to serve nine 10-line installations or it could be in¬ 
stalled in some one apartment house and adapted to serve six 15- 
line installations. With a switchboard so arranged, it would also 
be possible, where a number of small apartment houses or hats are 
erected within the same block, to place a receiving cabinet in 
some one apartment house and allow it to serve all houses, the 
proprietors of the different houses sharing the expense. 

In many cities a general demand has been made of late by 
apartment house proprietors and owners for a service which does 
not require apartment house operators or attendants. This de¬ 
mand has been met in manual exchanges to some extent, by in¬ 
stalling, in each apartment, main or party lines equipped with 
coin machines. Such service is obviously costly where any great 
amount of cable is involved and has the objection that many 
people do not want coin machines or party lines, and further¬ 
more, requires much space on the main switchboard for which the 
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return is not always adequate. All these objections, can, I be¬ 
lieve, be overcome by the installation of automatic private ex¬ 
changes, for by so doing the telephone company could place in 
the central offices, operators provided with special equipment 
adapted to operate such switchboards, and by the proper adjust¬ 
ment of rates could place, and rightly so, the burden of the ad¬ 
ditional operators upon the houses they serve. The cost of ser¬ 
vice under such an arrangement, particularly to the small apart¬ 
ment houses, would be very much less than it is now with a 
separate operator in each establishment, and, by confining the 
operators to the central offices, 24-hour service would be possible, 
a point not to be overlooked as an argument for higher rates. 
While it may be economical to substitute central office operators 
in this manner in a manual exchange for apartment house oper¬ 
ators, such a course would not necessarily be the proper one when 
applied to commercial private exchange installations, for in 
nearly all such installations, the operator, as before stated, may 
be assigned other duties, and in this way, his or her full time used 
to the best advantage, a condition not possible in apartment 
houses, where other work cannot be found for an operator. 

While the automatic private exchange may be considered a suc¬ 
cess in the larger cities and towns, the development of automatic 
apparatus in general has not yet reached the stage where it may 
be placed in localities which cannot afford ample skilled labor 
to look after it. Automatic equipment, like a watch, need not 
require much attention, but when attention is required, quality 
and not quantity should be considered. It should not be inferred 
from this that skilled labor is hard to get in the larger cities, for 
if San Francisco may be taken as an indication of what may 
be expected elsewhere, it is not. The work is interesting 
and ambitious men take to it readily. There are, no doubt, 
many other conditions under which the automatic private ex¬ 
change is not yet fitted to give the best service, but the installa¬ 
tions referred to in this paper demonstrate, I believe, beyond a 
reasonable doubt, the ability of the automatic private exchange 
to serve satisfactorily the average commercial organization and 
apartment house in a more economical manner than is now pos¬ 
sible with the manually operated private exchange. 
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Discussion on " Automatic Private Branch Exchange 
Development in San Francisco” (Deakin), Portland, 
Ore., April 17, 1912. 

H. M. Friendly: I ask if Mr. Deakin has ever considered 
the use of a private branch exchange having a limit of 171 
stations, instead of the 90-station limit, in order to obviate 
having to use second selectors. In Chicago, I saw a 190-line 
connector-switch the manufacturers had designed, but I have no 
knowledge of its practical use. I also saw one at Columbus, Ohio, 
that they were testing. The switch differed somewhat from 
the ordinary connector-switch having ten levels up and ten levels 
horizontal. This switch had ten levels up and twenty levels 
horizontal, one of the latter, the tenth, being dead; in that 
manner you could obtain 190 sets of line terminals. Of course, 
I assume that Mr. Deakin would have to kill the top terminals, 
that is, the naught level, in order to facilitate inter-communica¬ 
tion. I would like to ask if that kind of equipment has ever 
been figured on, and if it has been successful. 

Gerald Deakin: It has been figured on. 

A. H. Griswold: The problem of the private branch exchange 
service is probably as much in the lime-light today as any other 
telephonic problem, and practically all the telephone engineers are 
working along that line. Their desire seems to be to get a private 
branch exchange service which is intercommunicating as far as 
the company using the exchange is concerned, and at the same 
time will give proper service to the entire city or exchange. The 
combination can be made in a great many ways. The auto¬ 
matic service affords a very desirable intercommunicating 
device as far as the company, itself, is concerned, or as far as 
the service to the city is concerned. It also affords a splendid 
service, and to enter into a discussion of the automatic vs. the 
manual private branch exchange switchboard would take a long 
time, and at the same time, would be reviewing the subject 
again. So I think the thing we must work on the hardest is to 
get intercommunicating service and at the same time afford all 
of the benefits of a proper service to the entire telephone-using 
public. 

A. H. Dyson: About the only thing I can say in connection 
with the paper at this time is that I believe Mr. Deakin has gone 
a long way towards solving one of the most important branches 
of the automatic telephone art. I have spent about nine years 
almost exclusively in the development of automatic switch¬ 
ing devices for telephone service, and one of the most important 
and the hardest to solve satisfactorily has been the private ex¬ 
change problem, and whether Mr. Deakin has succeeded or not, 
f am as yet unable to say, as I have not as yet analyzed his 
paper. The most serious aspect of the automatic private branch 
exchange is, or has been, the possibility of calls reaching the heads 
of the different departments when they should go to subordinates. 
When this happens it causes a great deal of inconvenience to 
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business men. In other words, they are called for trivial pur¬ 
poses, trivial questions are asked, which occupy their time and de¬ 
tract from matters of more importance. I believe firmly that, 
whether Mr. Deakin has or has not reached the propel solution, 
if the automatic system prevails as the. final telephone system, 
all service, with the exception of long-distance, I mean by that 
long-distance toll service, will be accomplished automatically, 
and further, that a connection from one city to another city, 
regardless of geographical separation, will be established with 
the assistance of only one operator. I am opposed in this view 
by some of the most prominent engineers, men who have 
given the subject a great deal of thought. The position they take 
is that we are tying up a system of expensive construction for 
an unnecessary length of time, that is, preventing the use of the 
toll lines between intermediate points. I . believe, however, 
a system will eventually be developed which will so operate as to 
enable the establishment of telephone connections between cen¬ 
ters geographically separated at a cost less than is now required. 
Long-distance connections as now established, at times, require 
seven or eight or more operators to extend a connection between 
two cities. 

Mr. Deakin, I can say, from casually reading his paper, has 
given the matter a great deal of time and thought, and he, or his 
company, has gone to great expense to obtain these data, and I 
believe the Institute is indebted to Mr. Deakin for the informa¬ 
tion he has given us. I would like to ask the actual number of 
digits required to establish a connection between any points in 
San Francisco. 

Gerald Deakin: Eight digits. 

A. H. Dyson: I ask further what trouble is experienced by 
subscribers in calling a number of eight digits, in remembering the 
digits he is calling for. It has been my experience and observa¬ 
tion that the ordinary telephone subscriber is unable to remember 
a number of more than four digits—I say a number of four 
digits, I will modify that by saying a prefix or affix of a letter 
or name, and four numerals. I ask if Mr. Deakin has made 
any observations along that line. 

D. P. Fullerton: I do not know that I have much to say on 
the matter any more than to follow up Mr. Griswold’s remarks. 
I agree rather strongly with Mr. Deakin’s entire article. The 
trouble that meets us today in the telephone business is the rapidly 
increasing number of private branch stations, and the increasing 
number of them affects the service seriously in that it puts a large 
number of people interested, or assisting in establishing communi¬ 
cations over which the companies have no supervision, no control. 
So far as automatic apparatus is concerned, I do not know 
whether it is the right thing to use universally or not, but I agree 
entirely with Mr. Deakin that the private branch exchange, 
whether used universally or adopted for use with a.manual 
system, is an admirable thing. I believe it is something that 
telephone engineers should give considerable thought to. 
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Probably Mr. Deakin has solved the entire problem, and I don’t 
believe he is very far from it, but I would advise the other tele¬ 
phone engineers to work on that one point and results will be 
appreciated by the telephone companies probably as much as anv 
other development of the art. y 

R. W. Pope: I am here in this discussion not as a telephone 
man, but as the ultimate consumer, and the victim of the tele¬ 
phone subscriber who insists on seeing the head of the depart¬ 
ment or speaking with, him, and refuses to give any information 
to the exchange operator as to his wants. This has caused me 
infinite trouble and I see no way of rectifying it except through 
the education of the general public. I have been so unfortunately 
situated as to be a distance of 85 ft. from the answering office of 
our suite m the Engineers’ Building. We find that the subscribe 
ers seem to be unwilling to state their business. If they would 
state their business, the operator would know at once who 
would attend to them. But instead of that, in my case for instance 
they almost always insist on speaking with the Secretary, and 
when they reach the Secretary, the Secretary would have to go 
to the office 85 ft. away or switch the subscriber cn, in order to 
obtain such information as the present address of some one of 
the members The office where the call is answered has that 
information right there, but as long as they will not state their 
business I do not believe it is possible to devise any system which 
will correct that evil. We must gradually educate the public as 
to the necessity of stating its business, when calling up, in order 
to be properly attended to. 

A. E. Burghduff: I do not know that I can add anything to 
what has been said. I might give a short outline of the way our 
private exchange is conducted in Portland. We require a 
manual operator for each station. The user signals the operator 
if he desires a trunk or outgoing call. Pie then tells the operator, 
who makes his connection in the ordinary way, and when he is 
through hangs up the receiver and the operator disconnects the 
une. _ The intercommunicating line works exactly the same way. 

ou inform the operator of the local number you desire, hang up 
the leceiver and she calls that number and when they answer she 
rings you and saves your time in that way. 

A point is brought up in Mr. Pope’s remark that everybody 
wants the head of the department—not the head of the depart¬ 
ment, but the manager. With the automatic private branch 
exchange working entirely automatically, I see no way of pre¬ 
venting every one _calling and getting the manager. It seems 
impossible to conceive of any device that will cure that, but in 
actual practise, with a large proportion of these people talking 
to the operator, she can direct them to the right department 
even though they ask for the manager. 

_ W. Lee Campbell (by letter): I have read Mr, Deakin’ s paper 
with, a great deal of interest and profit. I wish to take this 
occasion to commend him and his company for the decided suc¬ 
cess whichfthey have attained in the installation and operation 
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_ . , u-ronr'Vi automatic switchboard equipment in San 

Francilco ' The practise of the San Francisco company evi¬ 
dently has b.^^i^i^baper'^iiop^that^.^de^iption of 
the n aatomatkpri™te branch exchange 

of the company making this of approximately 30,000 sta- 

tio^^htX"ated by the Illinois Tunnel Company 

^ THs^rivat^ branch exchangeTwitchboard serves 100 indi- 

, f? tplenhones and 12 extension telephones, and is 
vidual line telephones ana ^ firgt gelector swltc hes, 10 

equipped with 100 local ca lls, three connector 

connector switches for c P & ii g anc [ three repeat- 

switches for completing i^-con g incoming trunks each 

^oo«ce br oTt l ^rxf^company. They are also 
eq fr^efoSg rS t^ “ — in first selector 

°®Local or intercommunicating calls in the 
rdlo&f’Oulgotagcdls a^ade by prefixing the figure 2 

directory. The puipsse of t^connection with an idle trunk 

VvJln die Brooks exchange of the Illinois Tunnel Company. 
After that is accomplished the call proceeds m the usual man- 

ne ^; - A nvpr half the private branch stations, however, 

Showed to send or recede outside calls. Each employee 

■£&; s-.«« 

Slg The numbers of officers or ?®P lo y“ s f X. 

are allowed to receive incoming 9^/PPXr of the station 

directory with a inrefix. For_example^the^^b^^ gggp_yo. A 

subscriber to the Illinois Tunnel Company's sy^ ^en cdlmg 
kqqi 70 nnprates a first selector, second selector, tnna sciecuui 
and aiouXsSector in the public system when caking the firs 
fniir fip-nres of the above number, that is, owl. ims putt, m& 
line m g connection with an idle trunk to one of the ^ ee i ncoimng 
trunk connector switches on the private branch -board,^sa^tha 
when he calls the last two figures, that is, 70, this connecro 
Shis operated and extends the connection to telephone No. 70. 
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The automatic ringing interrupter, which serves the three 
incoming connector switches, is arranged differently from that 
which serves the connector switches which handle local calls, 
so that when a local telephone is being rung on account of a call 
coming in from the outside, the party receiving the call is aware 
of the fact. 

The circuits in connection with the three outgoing trunks, 
from the branch board, are so arranged that if one of the sub¬ 
scribers should attempt to make an outgoing call when all of the 
three trunks are busy, he will receive the busy signal so soon as 
he turns his dial from finger hole No. 2, which he does in attempt¬ 
ing to secure a trunk. 



TIME IN HOURS 


The incoming trunks from the public exchange are arranged 
in the same way; that is, if any public exchange subscriber calls 
5891, when all three of the incoming trunks are busy, he will 
receive the busy signal. 

The heavy load which a small automatic switchboard of this 
type carries successfully, and the high efficiency of small groups 
of automatic switchboard trunks, mentioned by Mr. Deakin in 
his paper, are attested by the curves in the accompanying figure. 

One of these curves shows the intercommunicating calls per 
hour made from the opening of the factory at 7:30 a.m. until the 
closing at 5:00 p.m. Another shows calls per hour received on 
the incoming trunks, and a third shows calls per hour sent over 
the outgoing trunks. - 
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It will be noted that the total number of local calls made 
during the day was 2275, the total number of out calls sent was 
224, making the total number of originated calls 2499. 

Between the hours of 3:30 and 4:30 p.m. (the busy hour of the 
day) the group of 10 connectors for completing local connections 
handled a total of over 400 calls, without being once overloaded. 
Similar very high efficiencies are shown during the busy hours 
for the small incoming and outgoing trunk groups. 

A number of busy hour local -calls were timed with a stop 


watch, with the following results: 

Time required to’call... 3.5 seconds 

Time required for called party to answer. 8.1 

Time spent in conversation.30.1 


Average time required for each connection 

Total.41.7 seconds 


Lloyd D. Gilbert: Would Mr. Deakin consider an automatic 
installation superior to an inter-communicating system, we will 
say, for an industrial factory having twelve or fifteen phones, 
service, maintenance, and everything considered? 

Gerald Deakin: With regard to the ability of the automatic 
private exchange to afford service equivalent in all respects to 
that given by the manual private exchange—early in the de¬ 
velopment of the commercial private exchange, we were fortunate 
enough to encounter a very large corporation, the officials^ of 
which objected very strongly to the receiving of or the making 
of exchange calls. As I stated in the paper, this objection was 
overcome by placing two bells on each line, one adapted to ring 
on exchange calls and the other on local calls. The officials 
of the corporation did not object to answering local calls, in 
fact they preferred to answer such calls. This system further 
permits the clerk or secretary of the official to establish the out¬ 
going exchange calls. 

It has been argued that the manual private exchange operator 
acts as an information bureau with regard to employees of the 
company by which she is employed, as well as an intermediary, 
and by so doing removes the burden of inquiries from other em¬ 
ployees. While this condition may be true in many of the smaller 
systems, it does not always hold in the larger business organ¬ 
izations. For example, in any large concern, the operator 
could not be expected to know by name all employees and even 
if she did, she would probably not know the local telephone num¬ 
ber of each. The result is, in actual practise, that many calls 
are thrown by the operator to the head of some department. 
The burden of locating the proper party and directing such a call 
to the proper number in case the call has to be changed, is then 
placed upon the called but not wanted party. Furthermore, 
the officials in a large corporation can rarely be obtained directly. 
Calls for them are nearly always intercepted by their clerk 
or secretary. In such cases as these the calling party is put to 
the annoyance of dealing with both an operator and clerk before 
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he. can obtain the party wanted. I am merely citing these 
points to illustrate the fact that the objections which have been 
raised against the automatic system are also applicable, to a 
considerable extent, to the present manual system. In an auto¬ 
matic system the extensive listing of numbers in the telephone 
directory permits a large percentage of the total in calls to be 
made diiect to the proper station. Those calls which, for one 
reason or another, cannot be made direct, can be made through 
the receiving cabinet. . 


4 -Mr. Dyson niciclc tliG statement, X believe, tlictt toll conneo 
tions could be more readily established automatically than man¬ 
ually. I agree with Mr. Dyson in this matter. We have done 
this on a .small scale between San Francisco and Oakland and I 
can see no reason why the system should not be extended to long- 
haul business, if adequate provision is made for the cus¬ 
tomary handling of service in case of trouble on the line. 

Mr.. Dyson has questioned the ability of the subscribers to 
call, with any degree of accuracy, eight digits, which, with the de¬ 
velopment of the autom atic private exchange into a hundred thous¬ 
and line system, is sometimes necessary. This is true to a certain 
extent. If the eight digits represented the number of some single 
unit, it would be difficult to remember the number while calling. 
Ilie eight digits, however, represent a composite number of three 
parts and for this reason somewhat less difficult to remember, 
hor example, consider a call from one private exchange station 
to another. The first digit called would be 0; this is to establish 
tne tiunk connection, and is not difficult to remember. The next 
five digits would represent the number of the called exchange as 
a whole. I he remaining two digits would represent the number 
? f P^per local in. that exchange. There is no question 
but that the remembering of numbers is an important point in 
any system, and one which cannot be overlooked when an at- 
:empt is made to eliminate irregularities in operation, and it is 
well known that many wrong numbers are given by subscribers 
who attempt to. call by memory, even when the numbers are 
short. The addition of a small writing pad to each telephone, 
upon which the number to be called may be written, would, I 
believe, be of value m many cases. The calling of wrong locals 
m an automatic private exchange, apart from disturbing the 
called party, does not place any great burden upon the calling 
party. 1 he system as now arranged permits a second local to 
be called when the party first called hangs up. The calling 
party is not required to disconnect, 

A valuable feature of the automatic switchboard, which, 

I believe, has not yet been brought out, is its ability to establish, 
^muitaneousiy, as many connections as its facilities will accom- 
hn Jrrit 6 ' t In the operation of one of the larger switch¬ 
er ewJf if °i? e tlme > four mechanical operators start 

bLmfSfff ldentlc fy th ® same time. There could not have 
Of e P w e u C ? more than a second between the starting times 
of all four switches. In a corresponding, but manually operated 
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system, at least eight or ten seconds would have to have been 
devoted to each call, with the result that all except the first 
station would be subjected to a delay. 

Mr. Pope made the remark that most people do not know whom 
to call when information is wanted and a private exchange is in¬ 
volved in the connection. This, I believe, is largely due to the 
fact that the present method of directory listing does not give 
any information as to the different departments maintained by 
a company. Mr. Pope stated that a great many calls are re¬ 
ceived by him which should have been directed to someone else. 
Had the particular department with which connection was de¬ 
sired been listed in the directory, I have no doubt Mr. Pope 
would have been saved the annoyance of answering many mis¬ 
directed calls. 

The successful operation of an automatic switchboard depends 
to some extent upon its location. For use in the larger cities, 
it is safe to figure upon boards of all sizes from 10 stations up. 
Very small exchanges can be economically handled when two 
or more of them are in the same building, which, permits the use* 
of a common switchboard. 

Arthur Bessey Smith: (communicated after adjournment): 
Mr. Deakin’s paper is full of interesting and valuable matter, 
which will bear an extended and careful study. I wish especially 
to call attention to one feature of private branch exchange; 
operation to which he has given some attention. It is the matter 
of indirect calling, which has been the cause of considerable 
annoyance to telephone users. 

The subscriber who is otherwise obliged to work his way 
through the offices of two or three, or perhaps four, operators, 
cannot be censured for desiring to throw the responsibility and 
labor of his work on to someone else, and naturally the private ■ 
branch exchange operator in his own building is the one selected. 
The busy man feels the interruption to his work. However, 
when he is able, by the mere turning of a dial, to place his call 
directly, the interruption is far less than to send it indirectly 
through the private branch exchange operator. The evil of 
the indirect call is sufficiently great to have received the attention 
of the general public. Sometime ago the writer saw, in a paper 
devoted to humorous articles, the proposal to organize a mutual 
protective league of telephone subscribers for the purpose of 
eliminating this evil by refusing to answer the telephone unless 
the calling party were actually present on the line. 

Now the writer does not seriously advocate any such system 
as this, but we feel that the dictates of common courtesy should 
lead the telephone user, especially one who uses the automatic 
system, to make his calls directly, so as to be present on the line 
when the desired party answers. Since to call, on the automatic 
is relatively so easy, the automatic system should at least be 
given the credit of being a force which makes for politeness and 
mutual regard. 
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THE APPLICATION OF AUTOMATIC SELECTING 
DEVICES TO TELEPHONE MULTIPLE SWITCH¬ 
BOARDS 


BY ALFRED H. DYSON 


This paper will discuss means and certain results obtained 
by the application of selective switches to common battery 
multiple telephone switchboard systems. 

The manual common battery multiple telephone switchboard 
system has now been in commercial use in practically all of the 
larger cities for more than a decade. As at present used its 
arrangement has reached the limit of development and is struc¬ 
turally the least complex of all telephone systems adapted to 
provide service for a large number of subscribers, but when 
applied to the larger sized exchanges it is found to be very expen¬ 
sive in first cost and also is believed to be unnecessarily expensive 
in operation. Its first cost increases in an increased ratio with 
the increased number of lines. This is also true of its operation, 
for the reason that with the increase in number of subscribers' 
lines the number of calls per line per day also increases, with the 
result that the ratio between the number of lines and the number 
of operators for effecting the connection of such lines is de¬ 
creased, that is, the percentage of operators to lines is increased. 

Briefly, the arrangement of the manual multiple switchboard 
system, as now in use, is such that each subscriber’s line ter¬ 
minates on the switchboard in an answering jack with which is 
associated a signal lamp and multiple jacks, there being as many 
multiple jack terminals of each line as there are sections of 
switchboard—each section consisting of three operators' 
positions. For the interconnection of a line as a calling line with 
a line as a called line there are provided what are termed con- 
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necting cord circuits, each provided with a pair of plug terminals 
known as answering and calling plugs, and a pair of signal lamps 
termed answering and calling supervisory lamps. Each cord 
circuit is in addition provided with keys which enable the 
operators to connect in circuit their telephone apparatus and to 
establish circuit for the ringing current for actuating the signal 
bells of the substations. There are placed before each operator 
answering jack terminals of as many lines as an operator is 
capable of establishing connections for and as many connecting 
cord circuits—usually about fifteen—as are required to establish 
such connections at the busiest moment. 

If it be a ” multi’’-office exchange, there are provided multiple 
jack terminals of trunk lines which lead from each office to each 
of the other offices of the exchange, there being a multiple jack 
terminal of each trunk within the reach of each subscriber’s 
operator. In addition there are provided in each office as many 
incoming trunk circuits as may be required to handle the con¬ 
nections trunked into a particular office from the other offices. 
These circuits are each provided with two signal lamps termed 
calling supervisory and disconnect lamps, and keys for estab¬ 
lishing circuit for current for actuating the signal bells of the 
called substations. These incoming trunk circuits usually 
terminate in connecting plugs before special operators, usually 
called incoming trunk or B operators, as distinguished from the 
subscribers’ operators, who are sometimes called A operators. 
There are as many incoming trunk circuits placed before each 
such operator as may be handled by an operator during the 
busiest moment, i.e., during the moment of the greatest number 
of coexisting trunk connections. Usually an operator is pro¬ 
vided with about 30 such circuits. There is also provided before 
the incoming trunk operators a multiple jack terminal for each 
line of the office, there being one such terminal for every three 
or less operators. 

The operation of the multiple switchboard system is such that 
upon the removal of the receiver from the switchhook by a 
calling subscriber the line signal lamp of the line of such sub¬ 
scriber is automatically illuminated. The operator before whom 
said lamp is located, upon observing that it is lighted, inserts the 
answering plug of an idle cord circuit into connection with the 
answering jack of the line of the subscriber, and by the actuation 
of a key associated with the cord circuit it is connected tele- 
phonically with the calling subscriber. The operator thus aseer- 
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tains the number of the called subscriber. If it be a single office 
exchange, the operator, by touching the sleeve terminal of the 
multiple jack of the line of the wanted subscriber with the tip 
of the associated calling plug of the cord circuit, ascertains the 
busy or idle condition of the line. If the line be busy the calling 
subscriber is notified that connection cannot be established. 
If the line be idle she then inserts said calling plug into connection 
with the said multiple jack terminal and actuates a key associated 
with the cord circuit, which results in the transmission of current 
over the called line to actuate the substation signal bells. The 
projection of the ringing current thereafter continues periodically 
until the removal of the receiver from the switchhook of the 
called substation, at which time the ringing current is perman¬ 
ently disconnected from the line and the calling and called sub¬ 
scribers automatically placed in telephonic connection. When¬ 
ever the plugs of a cord circuit are in connection with a line and 
the receivers off the switchhoolcs the supervisory lamps are in 
their normal or unlighted condition, but upon replacing the 
receiver upon the switchhook at the calling substation the an¬ 
swering supervisory lamp is illuminated, and upon replacing 
the receiver upon the switchhook at the called substation the 
calling supervisory lamp is illuminated. The principal object 
of these lamps is to inform the operator when disconnection is 
desired, i.e., when the plugs of a cord circuit should be dis¬ 
connected from the jack terminals of the lines. This is done 
when the two connected subscribers replace their receivers upon 
their switchhoolcs after completion of conversation. These 
lamps are also used for the purpose of signaling the operator 
after a connection has been established if her assistance is desired. 

If it be a "multi”-office exchange and a calling subscriber 
desires connection with a subscriber whose line terminates in 
some office other than the office in which the line of the calling 
subscriber terminates, then the operator would communicate— 
by means of a call circuit—with an incoming trunk operator, in 
the office in which the called line terminates, giving to the 
incoming trunk operator the number of the line of the called 
subscriber. The incoming trunk operator, upon ascertaining the 
number of the called subscriber, assigns a trunk to be used. 
Upon assignment of such trunk the subscriber's operator inserts 
the calling plug associated, with the answering plug inserted in 
the answering jack, into connection with a multiple jack term¬ 
inal of the trunk assigned. The incoming trunk operator, 
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upon ascertaining the number of the called subscriber, by 
touching the sleeve of the multiple jack terminal of the line of the 
called subscriber with the tip of the plug of the trunk circuit 
assigned, ascertains the busy or idle condition of the called line. 
If such line be busy the calling subscriber is notified by means 
of a suitable signal. If the called line be not busy the incoming 
trunk operator inserts the plug of the assigned trunk into con¬ 
nection with the multiple jack terminal of the called subscriber, 
and actuates a key associated with the assigned trunk, which 
results in the projection of current over the line to actuate the 
signal bells of the called substation. This ringing current con¬ 
tinues periodically until the removal of the receiver at the called 
substation, or until the removal of the trunk plug from connection 
with the multiple jack of the line called. Upon removal of the 
receiver from the switchhook at the called substation the ringing 
current is permanently disconnected from the line and the two 
subscribers, automatically placed in telephonic connection. 
The signal lamps associated with each incoming trunk circuit 
indicate to the incoming trunk operator when disconnection 
should be effected, which is accomplished by simply removing 
the trunk plug from connection with the multiple jack terminal 
of the line. 

The introduction commercially of the automatic telephone 
system has resulted in the production of a modified form of 
multiple switchboard system. This system I shall herein term 
the “ automatic call distributing system.” This system ma¬ 
terially reduces the cost of operation and also, in the larger central 
offices, reduces the first cost of the central office equipment. 

The arrangement of the automatic call distributing system 
differs from that of the manual system in that the answering 
jacks, their associated line lamps and the answering cords of the 
cord circuits are eliminated. In lieu thereof automatic selector 
switches are provided, which, upon the removal of the receiver 
from the switchhook at a calling substation, automatically 
connect a calling line with the first idle connecting cord circuit to 
which the calling line has access. In other words the calls are 
automatically distributed before the operators. There are a 
number of arrangements of switches for accomplishing this 
result. 

By one arrangement a small ten-point switch-is provided for 
each line and a sufficient number of 100-point switches to accom¬ 
modate the maximum number of coexisting connections. This 
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arrangement acts in such a way that upon the removal of the 
receiver from the switchhook at a calling substation the ten- 
point switch associated with the line is automatically rotated 
to select an idle one of ten 100-point switches which, upon 
selection, is automatically actuated to select and connect with 
an idle one of 100 connecting cord circuits. Upon the com¬ 
pletion of the second selection a signal lamp associated with the 
selected cord circuit is automatically illuminated, indicating 
to the operator, before whom such selected cord circuit is located, 
that a connection is desired. 

Another arrangement is to provide a 100-point switch for 
each connecting cord circuit and a number of 100-point line 
selector switches equal to the number of the maximum coex¬ 
isting connections at the busiest moment of the day. The opera¬ 
tion of this arrangement is such that upon the removal of the 
receiver from the switchhook, a switch associated with an idle 
coid is automatically actuated and selects an idle line selector, 
which said line selector is adapted upon its selection to auto¬ 
matically select a multiple terminal of the calling line. When this 
selection has been made a lamp signal associated with the se¬ 
lected cord circuit is displayed before the operator, indicating 
that a connection is desired. 

Another arrangement, and the one preferred by the writer, 
is to divide the lines as calling lines into groups of 100 lines each 
and to provide for each grouj) of 100 lines as many 100-point 
line selector switches as there will be coexisting calls in the 
associated group of 100 lines during the busiest moment of the 
day. To each line selector switch is electrically connected a 
100-point cord selector switch. The operation under this arrange¬ 
ment is such that upon the removal of the receiver from the 
switchhook by a calling subscriber, an idle one of the line 
selectors and its associated cord selector are actuated. The 
line selector automatically selects and connects with a mul¬ 
tiple terminal of the calling line, and the cord selector 
automatically selects and connects with a multiple ter m inal 
of an idle cord circuit. Upon such selection of the line and 
cord, a signal lamp associated with the selected cord is 
illuminated, indicating to the operator before whom the 
cord and lamp are located that a connection is desired. The 
operator observing the lighted condition of the lamp, after 
actuation of a key associated with the said cord circuit, ascer¬ 
tains the number of the wanted substation. Thereafter—if it 
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be a single-office exchange—the operator, by touching the sleeve 
of a multiple jack terminal of the line of the wanted subscriber 
with the tip of the connecting plug of the selected cord circuit, 
ascertains the busy or idle condition of such line. If the line 
be busy she notifies the calling subscriber that connection 
cannot be completed. If the line be idle she inserts the con¬ 
necting plug into connection with the multiple jack and actuates 
a key associated with the cord circuit, which, projects over the 
called line current which actuates the signal bells of the sub¬ 
station of the called subscriber. This signaling current is 
maintained periodically until the removal of the receiver from 
the switchhook at the called substation. Upon such removal the 
signaling current is automatically disconnected and the two 
subscribers placed in telephonic connection. Associated with the 
connecting end of each cord circuit is a signal lamp termed a 
supervisory lamp, which indicates to the operator when the 
called subscriber removes the receiver from the switchhook and 
also when the receiver is replaced. The call signal lamp asso¬ 
ciated with the answering end of the cord circuit acts also as a 
supervisory lamp which indicates, after connection with the 
called line, when the receiver at the calling substation is off or 
on the hook. After completing conversation the two subscribers, 
by replacing the receivers upon their respective switchhooks, 
cause the illumination of the two supervisory signal lamps, which 
indicates to the operator that disconnection is desired, which 
she accomplishes by removing the connecting plug from connec¬ 
tion with the multiple jack terminal of the line of the called 
substation. 

If it be a multi-office exchange and if a calling subscriber 
desires connection with a line terminating in some other office, 
then the connection is trunked to the distant office and estab¬ 
lished as described in connection with the manual system. 

In order to arrive at the difference in the number of operators 
requited and the difference in first cost between the two systems, 
it is necessary to know: 

1. The number of calls per line per day. 

2. The number of calls originating during the busiest hour. 

3. The number of connections an operator can establish in a single 

office exchange during the busiest hour. 

4. I he number of connections an operator can establish in a multi- 

office exchange during the busiest hour. 

Upon the number of calls per line per day and the number of 
calls an operator can establish, during the busiest hour, will 
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depend the number of lines which may be assigned as calling 
lines to each operator. On the number of lines assigned to each 
operator will depend the number of operators’ positions required 
to handle the traffic during the busiest hour. It is also necessary 
to provide connecting apparatus to accommodate the maximum 
number of coexisting calls at the busiest moment. 

For the purpose of this discussion I shall only consider flat 
rate service, including individual lines and a fair development 
of selective party lines. 

In order to determine the number of calls per line per day in 
exchanges of various sizes and the number of connections an 



Fig. 1 

Calls per line per day in exchanges varying from 1,000 to 10,000 Hnes/^Flat rate 
service. 

operator can establish in both a single-office exchange and a 
“ multi ’’-office exchange during the busiest hour, I have had 
reference to “ peg counts ” of various exchanges approximating 
the sizes to be discussed. 

The curve of Fig. 1 illustrates the average number of calls 
per line per day in exchanges varying from 1000 to 10,000 flat 
rate lines. I do not claim this curve to be exact for any partic¬ 
ular exchange, as local conditions are usually such as to cause a 
divergence, but it is a fair approximate average. 

Curve A of Fig. 2 illustrates the average number of connections 
which operators in single-office exchanges varying from 1000 
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to 10,000 lines can establish during the busiest hour. It will 
be seen upon inspection that the number increases with the 
number of lines of the exchange. This is attributed to the fact 



Fig. 2 

Curve A shows average number connections (busy hour) per operator, in a single- 
office manual exchange of from 1,000 to 10,000 lines. 

Curve B shows average number connections (busy hour) per operator, in a single¬ 
office automatic call distributing exchange of from 1,000 to 10,000 lines. 

Curve C shows average number connections (busy hour) per operator, in a multi¬ 
office manual exchange of 10,000 linos (18 calls per line per day) when certain •percentages 
of calls are trunked. 

Curve D shows average number connections (busy hour) per operator, in a multi- 
office automatic call distributing exchange of 10,000 lines (18 calls per line per day) when 
certain percentages of calls are trunked. 

Curve E shows average number lines per operator's position in a single-office manual 
exchange of from 1,000 to 10,000 lines. 

Curve F shows average number lines per operator's position in a multi-office manual 
exchange of 10,000 lines (18 calls per line per day) when certain percentages of calls are 
trunked. 

that in the smaller exchanges the operators are less efficient and 
that the fewer the number of calls per line per day the less the 
regularity with which the calls originate, which results in a 
greater number of idle periods. 
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From curve A of Fig. 2 has been plotted the curve E of Fig. 2 
which illustrates in single-office exchanges varying from 1000 to 
10,000 lines the number of lines per operator’s position, when the 
number of calls per line per day varies from 10§ in 1000-line offices 
to 18 in 10,000-line offices. It may be observed that although 
in the larger exchanges an operator can establish a greater num¬ 
ber of connections per hour, nevertheless the number of lines 
allotted as calling lines to each operator is decreased, owing 
to the fact that the number of calls per line per day is increased. 

Curve C, Fig. 2, sets forth the average number of connections 
an operator can establish in multi-office exchanges of 10,000 
lines, at 18 calls per line per day—when various percentages 
of calls are trunked—during the busiest hour. 

The percentage of calls trunked from any office has been 
arrived at by application of the formula 


trunking per cent = 100 


A - B 

~A~ 


0.75, 


wherein A is the total number of lines in the exchange, B the 
number of lines in the office under consideration, and 0.75 is a 
factor which allows under ordinary conditions for the community 
of interest between the subscribers of the office. It is obvious, 
under the conditions assumed, that the greater the percentage 
of calls trunked, the fewer calls an operator can establish during 
the busy hour. 

From curve C of Fig. 2 has been plotted curve F of Fig. 2, 
which sets forth the average number of lines which may be 
assigned to each operator in a multi-office system operated under 
the conditions of curve C, Fig. 2. 

As there is not in commercial use an exchange operating under 
the automatic call distributing system, I have of course been 
unable to ascertain the actual number of calls an operator could 
establish during the busiest hour, but have assumed that there 
will be required in a single-office exchange, according to the 
curve of Fig. 1, nine seconds for the establishment of each con¬ 
nection, from which assumption I have plotted curve B, which 
shows the average number of connections an operator can estab¬ 
lish during the busy hour, by means of the automatic call dis¬ 
tributing system. 

Allowing seven seconds additional for each connection trunked, 
i.e., 16 seconds for each trunked connection, I have shown by 
curve D, Fig, 2, the average number of connections an operator 
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.4 is based upon the results of the curve of Pig. 1 and curve A of 
Pig. 2 and shows the number of operators required to handle the 
traffic of a single-office manual multiple switchboard system dur¬ 
ing the busiest hour. Likewise curve B of Pig. 3 is based upon 
the results of the curve of Pig. 1 and the curve B of Fig. 2 and 
shows the number of operators required to handle the traffic of a 
single-office automatic call distributing system exchange during 
the busiest hour. 

Curve C, Pig. 3, is plotted from curve C of Fig. 2 and shows 
the number of operators required, in a multi-office manual 
multiple switchboard exchange of 10,000 lines, at 18 calls per 
line per day, to handle the traffic of an office of a particular 
number of lines during the busiest hour when the percentages 
of connections, as shown, are trunked. 

Curve I) of Fig. 3 has been plotted from curve D of Fig. 2 and 
shows the number of operators required in a multi-office auto¬ 
matic call distributing exchange of 10,000 lines, 18 calls per line 
per day, to handle the traffic of an office of a particular number 
of lines when the percentages of connections as shown are 
trunked. The difference in number of operators in the two 
systems will, by inspection of the curves of Fig. 3, be apparent. 
As stated, the curves of Fig. 3 set forth the number of operators 
required during the busiest hour. It will, however, be under¬ 
stood by all traffic men that the number of operators required 
at all other hours of the day may be accordingly reduced. 

Having ascertained the number of operators required for the 
operation of an exchange of given size, both single and multi¬ 
office, the annual saving in operators’ wages and other costs 
incidental thereto may be readily ascertained. The saving is 
found to be at first glance almost inconceivable, but it is be¬ 
lieved by the writer that the ratio will be approximately borne 
out in commercial practise. 

While the automatic call distributing system has been well 
developed by at least one interest and it is understood also by 
others, the possible variations in the methods by which the 
result may be accomplished, three of which have been herein 
described, leave wide room for variation in the first cost of 
equipment for producing in exchanges of various sizes the operat¬ 
ing results which I have set forth. It may be said that each of 
the outlined ways of accomplishing the results of automatic call 
distribution will maintain the advantages indicated by the 
curves. 
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can establish in a 10,000-line multi-office exchange, in the busy- 
hour, in offices varying from 1000 to 9000 lines, when certain 
percentages of calls, as shown, are trunked. As mentioned in 
reference to curve B, this is estimated, owing to the fact it is 
impossible to obtain the information from actually working 
commercial exchanges. 

The vast difference in the number of connections per operator 
per hour between the two systems appears abnormal, but it is 



Fig. 3 

Number subscribers’ operators required during busy hour, as per Pigs, 1 and 2. 

Curve A represents single-office manual system, 1,000 to 10,000 lines. 

Curve B represents single-office automatic call distributing system, 1,000 to 10,000 
lines. 

Curve C represents multi-office 10,000-linc exchange, manual system, 18 calls per 
line per day. 

Curve D represents multi-office 10,000-line exchange, automatic call distributing sys¬ 
tem, 18 calls per line per day. 

believed a little thought will convince the reader that the con¬ 
clusions are correct and will be borne out in commercial practise. 

Having arrived at the difference in number of calls per operator 
per hour, in each of the systems, it is next in order to consider 
the difference in the number of operators required to handle the 
traffic of the exchanges during the period of the peak of the load, 
i-e ., during the busiest hour. In order that this may be readily 
ascertained I have plotted the curves of Fig. 3, in which curve 
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A is based upon the results of the curve of Fig. 1 and curve A of 
Fig. 2 and shows the number of operators required to handle the 
traffic of a single-office manual multiple switchboard system dur¬ 
ing the busiest hour. Likewise curve B of Fig. 3 is based upon 
the results of the curve of Fig. 1 and the curve B of Fig. 2 and 
shows the number of operators required to handle the traffic of a 
single-office automatic call distributing system exchange during 
the busiest hour. 

Curve C, Fig. 3, is plotted from curve C of Fig. 2 and shows 
the number of operators required, in a multi-office manual 
multiple switchboard exchange of 10,000 lines, at 18 calls per 
line per day, to handle the traffic of an office of a particular 
number of lines during the busiest hour when the percentages 


of connections, as shown, are trunked. 

Curve D of Fig. 3 has been plotted from curve D of Fig. 2 and 
shows the number of operators required in a multi-office auto¬ 
matic call distributing exchange of 10,000 lines, 18 calls per line 
per day, to handle the traffic of an office of a particular nurnbei 
of lines when the percentages of connections as shown are 
trunked. The difference in number of operators in the two 


systems will, by inspection of the curves of big. 3, be apparent. 
As stated, the curves of Fig. 3 set forth the number of operators 
required during the busiest hour. It will, however, be under¬ 
stood by all traffic men that the number of operators required 
at all other hours of the day may be accordingly reduced. 

Having ascertained the number of operators required for the 
operation of an exchange of given size, both single and multi- 
office, the annual saving in operators’ wages and other costs 
incidental thereto may be readily ascertained. I he saving is 
found to be at first glance almost inconceivable, but it is be¬ 
lieved by the writer that the ratio will be approximately borne 


out in commercial practise. 

While the automatic call distributing system has been well 
developed by at least one interest and it is undeistood also by 
others, the possible variations in the methods by which the 
result may be accomplished, three of which have been heiein 
described, leave wide room for variation in the first cost of 
equipment for producing in exchanges of various sizes the operat¬ 
ing results which I have set forth. It may be said that each of 
the outlined ways of accomplishing the results of automatic call 
distribution will maintain the advantages indicated by the 


curves. 
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In view of the possible wide differences in amount of equip¬ 
ment, depending upon the particular system preferred, and also 
for other reasons which a little thought will make apparent, it 
will be understood that the difference in relative percentage of 
first cost of manual systems and the automatic call distributing 
system will vary. The question of cost has, however, been given 
careful attention by the writer and figured out for a particular 
system. As a result I have plotted the curves of Fig. 4, which 



Pig. 4 

Curves A and B represent percentage'differences in cost of a single-office exchange of 
from 1000 to 10,000 lines. Curve A represents manual and curve B represents auto¬ 
matic call distribution. 

Curves C and D represent percentage differences in cost of a multi-office 10,000-line 
exchange (18 calls per line per day) when certain percentages of calls are trunked. Curve 
C represents manual and curve D represents automatic call distribution. 

are intended to show difference in percentages of first cost of all 
central office equipment with the exception of long distance 
equipment. 

The curves B and D of Fig. 4 are not based on apparatus built 
for commercial use, but are estimated on what, in the opinion 
of the writer, the apparatus will cost installed. 

Curves A and B of Fig. 4, wherein curve A represents manual 
and curve B automatic call distributing, are intended to show the 
percentage difference in first cost of the central office equipment, 
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exclusive of long distance equipment, of single-office exchanges 
varying from 1000 to 10,000 lines, when the number of calls 
per line per day varies according to the curve of Fig. 1. 

1 he curves C and D of Fig. 4, wherein curve C represents 
manual and curve D automatic call distributing, are intended 
to show, in multi-office exchanges of 10,000 lines, the percentage 
difference, between the two systems in first cost of the central 
office equipment, except long distance equipment, of offices of 
the particular number of lines as shown, when the number of 
calls per line per day is 18, and when the percentages of con¬ 
nections, as shown, are trunked. 

An inspection of the curves will show the first cost in single¬ 
office exchanges of the central office equipment of an automatic 
call distributing exchange of G750 lines or less to be greater than 
that of a manual exchange of equal number of lines, while for 
single-office exchanges of a greater number of lines the first cost 
of the automatic call distributing becomes less than that of a 
manual exchange of like number of lines. 

In multi-office 10,000-line exchanges operating under con¬ 
ditions hereinbefore set forth, the first cost of the central office 
equipment of the automatic call distributing system is less than 
that of the manual system, when the size of an office exceeds 
about 4300 lines. 

Thus from the above we find, under the conditions herein 
assumed, that the cost of operation of the automatic call dis¬ 
tributing system is, for all sizes of exchanges, less than that of the 
manual multiple telephone switchboard system, and that for the 
larger sized offices, i.e., offices of the greater number of sub¬ 
scribers’ lines, not only the cost of operation, but also the first 
cost, of the automatic call distributing system is less than that 
of the manual system. 

In considering cost of operation I have not so far taken into 
consideration the relative cost of maintenance. As the switches 
for accomplishing automatic call distribution are more complex 
than the central office apparatus used in the manual system, the 
cost of the maintenance of these switches will somewhat increase, 
in the writer’s opinion, the total annual maintenance cost of the 
central office apparatus. But it must be understood that the 
amount of the apparatus which would be used in the manual 
system is decreased, when automatic call distribution is applied, 
the result being that the increased annual maintenance cost of 
the automatic call distributing system, owing to the selective 
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switches, over that of the manual system, will be very slight; 
it may in fact be considered negligible, when compared with the 
great saving in operators’ expense, 

What I have hereinbefore stated has had reference particular!) 
to new installations of central office equipment. Before con¬ 
cluding the discussion I will state that automatic call distribu 
tion may with economy be applied to existing exchanges. A; 
an example, considering a single-office exchange of say 6000 
lines, it is found by reference to curve A, Fig. 3, that without 
automatic distribution approximately 51 operators are, during 
the busiest hour, required to handle the traffic, while with auto¬ 
matic call distribution with the same number of operators, 
(see curve B of Fig. 3) the traffic of approximately 9300 lines 
may be handled during the busy hour. Thus by installation of 
the automatic call distribution apparatus and the necessary 
multiple jack terminals for the number of lines over and above 
6000 lines, the number of lines of the exchange may be increased 
approximately 55 per cent. Thus with only the number of 
operators necessary to handle the traffic of the original 6000- 
line manual exchange, the traffic of an exchange of 9300 lines 
may be handled. The cost of additional equipment necessary 
to accomplish this result, it is believed, would not be greater 
than the cost of the equipment necessary to increase a manual 
exchange from 6000 to 9300. 

Or, if if is not desired to increase the number of lines of the 
exchange, the cost of operation may be reduced by the installa¬ 
tion of the apparatus necessary for automatic call distribution, 
and it is believed that the decrease in cost of operation will be 
much greater than the interest on the additional investment and 
the additional cost of maintenance of the automatic call dis¬ 
tribution apparatus. 

Another manner in which automatic call distribution may 
be applied to existing exchanges is to install equipment necessary 
to handle the traffic during the busiest hour with automatic call 
distribution apparatus and thereafter, by dividing the switch- 
board including the multiple equipment, utilize the positions 
not then required, as a separate switchboard, which may then 
be equipped with the automatic call distribution apparatus 
and by installation of trunking apparatus and circuits, the ex 
change may be converted into a multi-office of a greater number 
of lines. The increase in number of lines will depend upon the 
number of operators’ positions of the original equipment saved 
by the change. 
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Eithei of the above changes from the manual system to the 
automatic call distribution system can be accomplished without 
impairing in any manner the efficiency of service, as the change 
may be made on each position of the switchboard and on each 
line without distuibing in any manner the other positions or 
lines of the office. 

None of the above could be accomplished if it should be 
attempted to change from the manual multiple switchboard 
system to any other system other than the automatic call distri¬ 
bution system. 

Should the attempt be made to change an existing manual 
exchange to an automatic exchange, not only would the numbers 
of the substations of all the lines have to be changed, requiring 
a new directory and confusion on the part of subscribers, but 
all of the telephones would have to be changed or replaced and 
an entire new switchboard provided, incurring enormous expense 
in addition to confusion and probable dissatisfaction in service. 

Should the attempt be made to change an exchange from a 
manual multiple switchboard system to the so-called “auto¬ 
manual ” system, the same confusion in reference to change in 
numbers on the part of the subscribers would be present, and in 
addition it would mean the installation of a new switchboard 
equipment of apparatus of greater amount and complexity than 
would be required even in a full automatic system. 

A telephone company has but two objects—to give satis¬ 
factory service to its subscribers and a reasonable return to its 
stockholders on the capital invested. 

In accordance with all that has been said, it is firmly believed 
by the writer at this time, that—excepting possibly the largest 
exchanges—when all items of expense are considered, and espe¬ 
cially in reference to existing manual exchanges, the automatic 
call distribution, as herein explained, will be found to be more 
economical and satisfactory than any other known telephone 
system adapted to give satisfactory service to its subscribers. 
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Discussion on " The Application of Automatic Selecting 

-n TO TELEp H° NE Multiple Switchboards ” 
(Dyson), Portland, Ore., April 17, 1912. 

r /: ( H ' I would like to ask Mr. Dyson if it is the 

idle cor(J d tribUte a Ca t0 the first idlc operator, or the first 

A. H. Dyson: It may be the first idle operator, or you may 

Sstrihuiid S H i t lat U !f Calls , for a Particular operator will be 
d rprJlli ^ bcd ;Weenthousands of lines, or hundreds of lines. 
Creraiu Deakin: I want to assume this: suppose two calls 

the d 11 G lm0St sil 5 ultaneousl y. the first call would reach 

idle J he ,f c01ld call may go to the second, or the first 

wimri -l’ u 1 further ? n the re may be other idle operators who 

11i P ^ much ? ulcker attention to the call. Is there 

moment hciiS 1 °' fT™ 1 £ a J ls eonnng in almost at the same 
moment being loaded up before one operator? 

i The system i s capable of being arranged either 
y ’ 1 y e so arranged that a call will appear before an 

7 h llen Slie i 18 id L e ; bu t 1 d0n>t *** that is a good 
Mbs'enables the operators to loaf on their 
t L u ■ • that the loading of an operator will only occur 

at the begmmng of business. After that, calls will appear 
before the operators in rotation and will be taken down in rota- 
tmn. An operator is placed in connection with the calling 
^ S ® b , ei / f she 1S not already busy, in approximately one-half 
a a £ t ? r removln h the receiver from the hook. 

apparatus Sr^tc^YS^ 

* ^ “”*» * * lacks 

bl f'mate branch exchange work that requires that two or 
moie trunk equipments be provided at the central office it is 
often necessary for the operator to test successively all of the 

subscriber u P^ vat ® branch exchange, or exchange 

subscriber, before she finds a disengaged trunk, or finds that 

there are no disengaged trunks. This requires time, and the 

due Jp such tests is more or less annoying to 

for thirled b n Cr i ber mu° may be boldin S the line in waiting 

the more hiil P S y ' • ibe f eate f the number of trunks, and 
the mom busy the private branch exchange, the more serious 

this trouble becomes. This is aside from the fact that a great 

many multiple jacks, each appearing at every section arc 

required for this service It has occurred to me thh by instillW 

a sub-multiple, and that multiple appearing at only one or 

say at the most, three sections, and then associating these various 

sets ot multiple or individual jacks with automatic trunk selectors 

that have access to all the trunks of the private exchange 

the operator would be relieved of all testing, and the delays 

and annoyances incident to it. She would simply plug into 
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eithci of her several individual jacks without testing, or if 
jointly used by several sections in multiple, test relatively few 
jacl«; before finding a disengaged one. The selector equipment 
could obviously be arranged to signal directly by auditory means 
u 4 t cal m £ subscriber, or by visual means to the operator, 
if all the trunks are busy. I would be interested in knowing 
if any such scheme has been contemplated. h 

. A * , H ' D / son: 1 w* 11 answer by saying that each private 
Jianch exchange trunk may be equipped with a selector switch. 
And the private branch exchange jacks, instead of being multipled 
through the various sections of the board, may be individual to 
each section and connected to the bank contacts of the switches 

\ f mg . such that an operator on receiving a call for 
a private branch exchange plugs into any one of the jacks on her 
section assigned to the particular private branch exchange 

Iwl-l W o C ! a i Ct CJ T eS the switch of an idle trunk line to 
select the jack plugged into by the operator. 

on ,.^;™p mCn VT S a ce ftain percentage of jacks required 
“ 1 . eac 1 section and also obviates the necessity of testing the 

Pn r^!m b n n m CXC fe ng f 3 jacks until an idla trunk is found. 
Gerald Deakm: Would that not require a separate jack in 

each section lather than a jack multipled through all sections? 

. Dys ? n: es > at tlie present time you have a number of 

jacks to each section equal to the number of trunks leading to 
a private branch exchange, and instead of connecting these 
jacks in multiple you make them individual contacts with the 

switches aSS0CIated With thc tnmk and multiple the jacks on the 

Gerald Deakin: That would not be very economical in the 
larger exchanges; for example, you would have 30 switches or 
contacts for each trunk in an exchange of thirty sections, 
inn 11 • -Dyson: Take two switches on two tmnks connected 
100 sections. You would employ two 100-board switches and 

have WOll (: USG akoud the same number of multiple jacks juu now 

A. E. Burghduff: I ask if your system contemplates the use 
of an individual selector for each subscriber’s line. 

D { S0 1 n b As sl ; at e d in my paper, there is one arrange¬ 
ment by which it may be accomplished. The arrangement is to 
piovide a series of switches common to a group of lines sav a 
hundred of them. We have ten 100-point switches taking off 
a hundred lines, and then upon the removal of the receiver, an 
idle one wall be located to select the line better. 

r ,.y iavin f ten you could have ten full system connections as 
ca ling lines for each group; they can be continued to any extent 
you cicsirc* 

Arthur Bessey Smith (by letter): The method which Mr 
Dyson has described, for handling telephone traffic, has been 
pioductive _oi considerable thought by a number of telephone 
engineers, in the past few years. Various names have been 
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applied to it, such, as the following: “automatic traffic dis¬ 
tributor,” “ automatic call distributing system,” and even 

semi-automatic,” although the last term should not be 
encouraged. In general, the writer concurs with the conclusion 
reached by Mr. Dyson, but feels that several points might 
profitably be more fully expanded. 

The manual telephone switchboard operator works at her great¬ 
est efficiency during the busy hour, when the calls are coming in 
at their maximum rate for the day. As the load on the board 
falls off,. each operator has less to do. Consequently, telephone 
companies attempt to maintain the efficiency of their operators 
by reducing the number at times of light load. Though obviously 
cheaper than maintaining the full force all day, it leaves much 
to be desired. 

When an operator has to handle more than one position, she' 
cannot answer calls as fast, since she must reach farther and 
with more effort on each connec¬ 
tion. The reduction of efficiency 
is. clearly shown by the curve in 
Fig. 1. Starting with a standard 
of 100 per cent as the load which s 
she can handle at one position, she S 
can care for only 73 per cent as g 
many calls when two positions are g 
assigned.' For night work, when 
one operator must tend many posi¬ 
tions, the efficiency is very low. 

Ten positions give us a load only 
18.per cent of her full one-position 
ability. Thus the expedient of ad¬ 
justing the number of operators to 

the load results in great loss of efficiency without making the 
work any easier. 

If the load , curves of each of the positions on a board be 
examined it will be found that the busy periods do not occur 
at exactly the same time on all positions. This causes a further 
•rr ®®ciency. Fig. 2 was taken from an actual peg count 
and. illustrates the inequality very well. From 6 to 7 am. 
position 9 is the only one to have an appreciable load. From 
p 1° ^ a : m -’ positions 4, 6 and 9 have an increased load, while 
o, 7, 8 and 10 have very much less to do. The afternoon peak 
comes between 4 and 5 on. positions 5 and 9, between 5 and 6 
on positions 7 and 10, while it is as late as between 7 and 8 on 
positions 4, 6 and 8. 

In general, the .traffic manager aims to equalize the load by 
rearranging the lines at the immediate distributing frame so 
that as far as possible the busy time will be equalized. This is 
a matter of difficulty, for it requires constant attention and 

much, thought and labor. Very few exchanges are .successful in 
sficunii^ lij. 
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There is another great loss of efficiency due to the evil of 
"rushes.'’ For instance, when we say that 225 calls were 
handled by one operator in one hour we have only a partial 
idea of her speed. During that hour the calls did not come in 
an even, steady stream. There were periods of rush, when she 
may have been answering calls at the rate of 700 or 800 per hour, 
followed by short periods of slow calling or even idleness. The 
observations of experienced operating companies has shown 
that even during the busy hour, an operator is actually working 
only 50 per cent to G7 per cent of the time, the latter figure being 
unusual. 

Formerly the only known method of reducing the inequality 



Pig. 2 


was team work.” Each operator is trained to keep lookout 
over the position to her right and left so that if her neighbor 
has more than she can do, assistance can be given. Though 
this reduces the evil a little, it still fails to get at the root of the 
matter. 

The ideal condition in manual operation would be reached if 
there could be secured an absolute uniformity of load on all the 
operators. We could then reduce or increase the number of 
positions to suit the load, each working at full efficiency all the 
time. The momentary rush would lose its terror, being lost in 
the general average. Since one position is as busy as another 
one has no necessity for helping another. The elimination of 
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tlie answering cord reduces her manipulations very materially. 
On a conservative basis it is believed that this will save about 
22 per cent of the time required per call. 

. addition to the 22 per cent saving in time secured by 
simpler operation, we have a large saving in the uniformity 
With which calls come to each operator. Under good operating 
conditions at ordinary manual boards, the operator is actually 
engaged only two-thirds of the busy hour. By means of the cail 
distributor this can be raised to five-sixths, or at a loss of only 
ten minutes in the hour. This alone amounts to a 25 per cent 
increase in efficiency. The saving of 22 per cent in time per call 
means a gain of 28,5 per cent in efficiency, which taken in 
connection with the 25 per cent makes a total increase in effi¬ 
ciency due to these two causes of 60.6 per cent. This takes into 
account only the busy hour load. 

Adjustment of Operating Force to the Work. It has been 
found in ordinary practise that the average number of calls 
answered by an operator is about 75 per cent of what'she 
answers during the busy hour. This is known to be due to the 
loss of speed incurred by having one operator tend two or more 
positions. With the traffic distributor no operator ever has to 
tend more than one position, because as the force is reduced, the 
vacant positions are made busy, thus restricting the traffic 
to the occupied positions. Thus each girl may be held up to her 
3usy hour load, so that no loss need occur from, this source. 
This will add about 33| per cent to the operator’s average all¬ 
ay efficiency. The number of positions occupied can be in 
direct proportion to the total traffic. 

Saving in Operators . Salaries. Since the operators’ speed 
has been mci eased it will take fewer operator-hours to run the 
board. The increase of 60 per cent in busy hour efficiency 
mentioned above means a saving of 37.5 per cent in force or 
a busy-hour force only 62.5 per cent as large as under ordinary 

v vIIUI ulOXIS. 


The increase of speed of 33§ per cent in all-day work means 
another reduction of 25 per cent of the operator-hours necessary 
to run the board, or a force equal to 75 per cent of the old force, 
i aking both these reductions into account makes the new oper¬ 
ator-hours 47 per cent of the old. We may say, then, that with 
the automatic cal distributor a manual board can be operated 
with less than half the operator-hours and less than half the 
operators that are now necessary with ordinary methods. 

A Comparison Tha advantages of the ’ automatic traffic 
distributor over ordinary manual operation are most strikingv 
shown by direct comparison. In the following list the traffic 
conditions which reduce efficiency are given with the remedy 
which each system proposes. " 


General Hourly Variation 

. Ordinary Manual. Adjust number of operators to suit load. Greatly 
reduce efficiency at light load. Inferior service at overload. 
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Call Distributor. Adjust number of operators in exact proportion to 
load, each at full efficiency. 

Hourly Variations Between Positions 

Ordinary Manual. Use of intermediate distributing frame and team 
work. 

Call Distributor. The difficulty does not exist—the load is equal on 
all. 

Momentary Rushes, Variable Between Positions 

Ordinary Manual. Team work. 

Call Distributor. Uniform for all operators. 

Reduced Efficiency when Tending More than-One Position. 

Ordinary Manual. Team work, but a very slight remedy. 

Call Distributor. Difficulty does not exist, as each operator tends one 
position at all times. 

From the foregoing it is seen that regarding every difficulty 
for which the ordinary manual has a partial and inadequate 
remedy, the automatic call distributor meets the issue squarely 
by removing the cause. 

The automatic call, or traffic distributor, offers a very satis¬ 
factory intermediate step between manual and full automatic 
operation. If the human operator is to be retained at all, this 
system retains her services under the most favorable conditions. 
Those systems in which the operator is entirely cut off from the 
connection after it has been established, fail to secure the 
advantages of the much-talked-about human intelligence and 
personal touch. However, the writer is of the opinion that the 
human intelligence can be to advantage dispensed with, for the 
majority of telephone connections, and that full automatic 
will give a class of service superior to that of any other device 
which has so far been discussed. 
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DESIGN OF TELEPHONE POLE LINE V S FOR CON¬ 
DITIONS WEST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


BY A. H. GRISWOLD 


One of the most important portions of the outside plant of 
the companies engaged in the transmission of energy or intel ¬ 
ligence is the structure for supporting the conductors, and as 
such it is receiving a constantly increasing consideration from 
engineers, as the value of an uninterrupted service at the least 
cost is being realized. 

Of the companies using pole lines in the states west of the 
Rocky mountains, the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany undoubtedly has the most invested, encounters the greatest 
diversity of conditions, and covers more territory than any other 
company. For these reasons, this article will be devoted 
largely to the practises of this company. 

Weather Conditions 

One of the most important factors in the design of pole lines 
is the variation in weather conditions, and in the region under 
consideration these conditions range from the mildest to the 
most extreme. 

In Oregon and Washington, the destructive " pogonit ” and 
“ silver thaw ” occur. The former is a weather condition en¬ 
countered near Spokane, Wash. The word “ pogonit ” is an 
Indian name given heavy fogs which drift inland and freeze on 
cold exposed surfaces. The accumulation of ice on the wires 
sometimes to a diameter of about four in. (10 cm.) frequently 
causes complete failure, especially when followed by winds 
of high velocity. 

The “ silver thaw,” while in many respects similar to sleet 
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storms encountered in other parts of the country, is a name 
applied to a peculiar condition existing in Portland, Ore., and 
the near vicinity. Portland is situated at the junction of the 
Willamette and Columbia rivers. The winter climate of the 
Willamette valley is temperate while that of the Columbia 
valley is very severe. A very cold east wave passes down the 
Columbia valley and settles over Portland. This wave is usually 
of a temperature of from 5 to 22 deg. fahr. A southerly wind 
from the Willamette valley sweeps the moisture-laden clouds 


toward Portland, the clouds being deflected to the upper strata 
by the hills south of the city and over the cold air from the east. 
Piecipitation then starts from the upper strata, freezing in pass- 
ing through the cold lower strata and crystallizing on all solid 
objects. This condition has occurred in the past on an average 
of every four years since 1871 (before which time no records 
were kept). During this period, however, there have been only 
three storms which have been severe, those of 1881, 1907 and 
1912. During the last storm all aerial plant in Portland was 
coated with from one-half to one in. (13 to 25 mm.) of solid ice. 
(See Figs. 1a and 1b). 


On the Coast range and high Sierras, high winds, low tempera¬ 
tures, sleet and great depth of snow are experienced. In some 
portions, such as at Summit, Cal., the Government records 
show the annual average snowfall to exceed 36 ft. (10.9 m.) and 
occasionally the annual fall exceeds 65 ft. (19.8 m.) During 
long-continued storms the snow sometimes reaches a depth 
sufficient to cover the entire pole line, (see Fig. 2), burying it 
under many tons of snow. During subsequent changes of 
weather conditions a crust forms and gradually sinks, crushing 
the whole line by sheer weight. 


In the southeastern portion of California, embracing the 
territory of the San Bernardino and Colorado deserts, one of 
the highest ranges of temperature in the United States occurs 
Government records show that the annual range of temperature 
m that region vanes from the freezing point to over 130 deg. 
ahr. A temperature of over 140 deg. has been reported. Such 
great temperature changes make it necessary to exercise great 
care in stringing the conductors. An exact relation between 

stUscs te ” P T tUre mus ‘ be “aintained to prevent dangerous 
resses arising during subsequent falls in temperature 

On the mountains bordering the Pacific coast, and especially 

along certain exposed portions of the coast, high winds are 
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Fig. 2—Heavy Snowfall at Cisco, Cal., Showing San Francisco- 
Reno Toll Lead and Southern Pacific Snow Si-ieds 
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encountered. On the eastern edge of the mountains bordering 
the western side of Death valley and the Salton or Colorado 
desert, the winds often reach the magnitude of a hurricane. 
High velocities are recorded annually during the months from 
October to March. Along the entire coast, and throughout the 
larger portion of Southern California, weather conditions of 
unusual mildness prevail. It is evident, therefore, that weather 
conditions as severe as any in the United States, as well as the 
most mild conditions, must be met in the design of pole lines. 

Poles 

Supply. Of the available supply of timber existing in any 
quantity west of the Rocky mountains, but three kinds are 
suitable for poles in the untreated form—Western red cedar, 
(thuja plicata ) commonly known as Western white cedar, red¬ 
wood (sequoia sempervirens ), and Port Orford cedar or Lawson 
cypress, (chamaecyparis Lawsoniana ). Due to the limited supply 
of the Port Orford cedar, it is not of much importance, not¬ 
withstanding its virtues. When open-tank or pressure pre¬ 
servative treatment becomes general, the field of available pole 
timber will be much widened by the use of such woods as lodge- 
pole pine, yellow pine, Douglas fir, tamarack and other conifers. 

With a few exceptions, redwood is used for poles only in the 
sawn form, and since redwood is used very extensively for struc¬ 
tural purposes, the price depends upon the market price of red¬ 
wood lumber, which fluctuates considerably. Unlike redwood, 
which is sawn from very large trees, cedar is generally used in its 
natural form. Inasmuch as the demand for poles is probably 
much more uniform than for lumber, and also because of the 
fact that the greater portion of the timber used for poles would 
be of little value for other purposes, the price of cedar poles is 
comparatively uniform. It is often economical to use sawn 
redwood poles where there is an excessive demand for any one 
size, because of the facility with which poles of a given size may 
be provided, and at the same time not react unfavorably on the 
price, as it would in the case of a heavy demand for a particular 
size of corresponding cedar poles. This economy was recently 
practised in the. construction of a line from Banning, Cal., to 
Yuma, Ariz., where approximately 7000 redwood poles of the 
same dimensions were used—20 ft. (6.1 m.) long, 5 in. (12.7 cm.) 
tops, 9 in. (22.8 cm.) butts. 

At present the supply of cedar poleslis obtained principally 
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from that part of Washington adjoining Puget Sound, because 
of the cheap water transportation to other points on the Pacific 
coast. There is still much available pole timber in the interior 
of Washington, Oregon and Idaho, which has not yet been drawn 
on to any great extent. 

In many portions of the western timber country, there are 
large quantitites of fire-killed timber conveniently situated for 
water transportation. This timber has heretofore been con¬ 
sidered worthless either for structural purposes or for poles, 
but from recent investigation it is thought to be as valuable for 
poles as live timber. It will probably come into extensive use 
in the near future, as it comprises about 15 per*cent of the avail¬ 
able pole supply. These poles are particularly adapted to treat¬ 
ing because of their thorough seasoning. 

Split cedar poles have a limited use in localities where small 
round cedar poles are not available. These poles are obtained 
by splitting larger trees where it is not economical to have them 
sawn. It is generally conceded that they are more resistant to 
decay than sawn poles, because the. cells are not opened as in 
sawing. However, they are very unsightly and are not used 
where the appearance of the line is essential. 


Destructive Influences. Of all factors which tend to influence 
the selection of a timber for pole work, the rate of butt rot is 
undoubtedly the most important. Even when exposed to the 
same conditions, the life of untreated poles of equal size may vary 
from two to twenty years or more, depending on the variety, 
owever if a pole could be obtained large enough, it could be 

designed for any reasonable definite life if the rate of rot could 
be determined. 

The generally accepted theory of rot is that it is caused by a 
low form of life termed fungus which excretes substances which 

wnn? t O Ve ° r ° J aUSe a gradual deteri °ration of the fibre of the 
wood. Many conditions enter to affect the rate of rot of a given 

to the'W^^ he “° 1Sture - temperat ^ e - air supply, the food value 

of draW T T 1 \ question > nature of the soil, amount 

kct m fit? ffT thG StreSS6S t0 which the Pole is sub- 

iotiee J to f 1 may 110t Seem im P° rta *t, yet it has been 

rot at a on P ’ “ d P ° leS sub l' ect to repeated shock, 

rot at a considerably more rapid rate than others, possibly due 

sriWe to dec and T tbe f COnsequent Gening of the timber re- 
are air suit 7 ‘ • T essentials to rofc ’ 0r the Kfe of fungi, 

one of thit n ° 1£3 ’ T rmth and f °° d - Tlle absence of any 
onepi these will prevent decay. ^ 
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The principle underlying nearly all preservative treatments is 
the removal of any one or more of these essentials. The difficulty 
of regulating the first three, i. e., air supply, moisture and tem¬ 
perature, may readily be appreciated, but the removal of the 
food value may be accomplished by impregnating the timber 
with some toxic substance, such as creosote, zinc-chloride or 
copper sulphate. The latter two salts leach out quite rapidly, 
but the creosote will remain in the wood for quite an extended 
period, even when submerged in water, and is effective in pre¬ 
venting fungi from entering the wood. 

The other agencies acting at the base or ground line of the 
pole, such as erosion, -fibre fatigue, or chemical decomposition 
in the direct sense, are of little importance in the absence of 
fungi. 

However, butt rot is by no means the only destructive influence 
encountered. In the San Joaquin valley, near Middle river, 
a section of line a number of miles in length has several times 
been burned by slow peat fires. If this trouble becomes more 
serious, it may be necessary to imbed the poles in a footing of 
loose gravel of sufficient thickness to prevent the heat from in¬ 
juring the pole. For a short distance over the Yuma-Los 
Angeles line, after entering the desert country, the poles are 
subject to a sand-blasting action due to the sand carried by the 
strong winds. Fig. 3 illustrates the destructive effect of these 
storms on survey stakes which were in the ground for a period 
of only four or five months. Many remedies have been sug¬ 
gested, such as non-drying paint, which will collect a sand coat¬ 
ing, metal sheathing, or some paint which would present a hard 
stone-like surface. For a number of years the Western Union 
Telegraph Company has protected its poles from this action by 
placing stubs on the windward side. 

In addition to the conditions named, which work towards the 
destruction of pole lines, there are storms, fires, white ants, 
woodpeckers and other minor agencies. 

Rate of Decay . As before stated, the life of any given pole 
is very uncertain. However, if a sufficient number of measure¬ 
ments are taken at the point where maximum decay occurs, a 
very close determination of the average rate of decay of any given 
wood may be determined for a given territory. 

A very extended determination of the average rate of butt rot 
of Eastern white cedar has placed it at about 0.3 in. (7.6 mm.) 
in circumference per year as an average under all conditions, 
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That of Western cedar is probably approximately the same. 
However, steps are being taken to determine this rate accurately 
for the Pacific coast for redwood and Western cedar poles. The 
rate for redwood varies with the physical characteristics of the 
wood. Some portions of the butts (i.e., "butt cuts”) show 
remarkable resistance to decay, while sapling and " top cuts ” 
often decay rapidly, dhe rate of decay of sawn redwood is now 
considered to be approximately the same as that of cedar, al¬ 
though this is probably too great, due to the fact that sawn red¬ 
wood poles contain no sapwood. 

In this connection, it might be interesting to state that the 
point at which decay proceeds most rapidly is just below the 
ground line for Eastern cedar, and about four to eight in. (10.1, 
to 20.3 cm.) below for Western cedar. 

Strength of Poles. Realizing the importance of Western cedar 
and the necessity for definite information regarding its physical 
characteristics, the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 
undertook to obtain the modulus of rupture or the ultimate unit 
outer fibre stress of poles used in the construction of its lines. 

It is a well established fact that in order to obtain the true 
modulus of rupture of a given timber, actual structural timber 
must be tested. Since this is the first test performed in the West 
on poles in a manner closely approximating the conditions exist¬ 
ing in the line, it may be of interest to describe somewhat in 

detail the methods of conducting the test and the conclusions 
drawn. 


Pole Tests 


Specimens. Eighty poles were carefully selected as repre¬ 
sentative of the forest run used for pole work. They were of 
three classes—Western cedar from Idaho, Western cedar from 
Washington and Port Orford cedar from the western slopes of 

Oregon. From each of these three classes specimens were se¬ 
lected as follows: 




6-in. 

Length 

(15.2 cm.) 

ft. 

m. 

top 

25 

7.6 

3 or more 

30 

9.1 

3 or more 

35 

10.6 



7-in. 

(17.7 cm.) 
top 

3 or more 
3 or' more 
3 or more 


8-in. 

(20.3 cm.) 
top 

3 or more 
3 or more 
3 or more 


9-in. 

(22.8 c.m) 
top 


3 or more 


The Western cedar at the time of the test had been cut from 
one to eight years from live growing timber. The poles were 
about equally divided between summer and winter cut. The 
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Port Orford cedar had been summer-cut 23 months before testing 
from fire-killed standing timber. As would be expected from the 
length of time they had been cut, the poles were well air-seasoned. 
No consistent method was followed in seasoning, and conse¬ 
quently some poles contained very large weather checks, while 
others which received less rigorous treatment were in good 
condition. 

Apparatus . Figs. 4 and 5 give a clear idea of the apparatus 



Fig. 5—Isometric Drawing or Testing Apparatus 


and its dimensions. The uprights were made of 12 in. by 12 in. 
(30.5 by 30.5 cm.) Douglas fir, thus making the apparatus very 
rigid. The conditions of actual service were duplicated as nearly 
as possible, the pole being inserted between the uprights six-ft. 
(1.8 m.) from the butt, or at about the average ground line. The 
main part of the pole extended forward free from all obstructions 
to a metal covered platform where the end rested upon a metal 
carriage, which in turn traveled on the metal platform. The 
carriage was provided with easily running truck castors to facili- 
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fate its travel in a circular path. A constant pull of ten pounds 
(4.5 kg.) was necessary to overcome the friction of the carriage, 
final readings being corrected by this amount. 

All deflection readings for the crushing of the pole at the butt 
and ground line, the movement of the machine and the top 
deflections were taken from stakes driven into the ground, and 
entirely independent of the machine. The top deflections were 
corrected for the crushing at the ground line and butt and the 
movement of machine by an amount equal to 


A 


(2 L - K) 
K 


where L — length of pole 

K — distance between supports 
A = movement of pole at B (See B,Fig. 5) due to 
crushing of wood and movement of support. 

This formula applies only to the case where the movement at /l 
and B is the same, which was found to be true in practically 
all cases. 

The traction dynamometer was calibrated, the true reading 
being plotted against the observed reading. The winch and 
tackle gave a mechanical advantage of 150. 

Method of Conducting Test. The test specimen was first 
carefully examined and noted for defects, such as injuries to 
sapwood from rough handling, grubs, worms, ants, bark trim¬ 
mer’s axes, weather checks, (star or ring), butt or top rot, large 
knots, an excess of sapwood or very irregular sections. The 
weight was obtained by the use of a pair of spring scales sus¬ 
pended from a tripod. The dimensions of the pole obtained -were 
top circumference, butt circumference, circumference six ft 

(1.8 m.) from the butt, circumference of the center, in inches and 
the length in feet. 

Ihe specimen was then lifted into the machine, six feet (1,8 m.) 
of the butt blocked tightly against the uprights, and an initial 
tension put into the rigging to clear all obstruction. The length 
of the lever arm was then obtained. 

T-he pole was deflected at the constant rate of one ft. (30,5 cm.) 
per minute until failure took place, deflection readings being 

f Tu d Hne and bufct for eadl load dement of 
100 lb.. (45.3 kg.) The top readings were taken from a nail 

driven into the center of the pole to avoid errors due to unequal 

fibre strain or rolling. After failure, the distances from 
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point of fracture to the top and ground line were measured. The 
circumference at the point of fracture was calculated from the 
dimensions previously obtained. After examining the nature 
of the fracture and photographing, a one-in. (25.4 mm.) section 
to be used as a moisture sample was obtained as near the point 
of failure as possible. These sections were also used to obtain 
the rings per inch and percentage of sapwood. The samples 
were weighed immediately after cutting and again after being 
oven-dried to a constant weight, the percentage of moisture 
being then calculated in terms of the dry weight. Figs. 6 to 10 
show typical fractures for the woods tested and the effects of 
the various defects encountered. 

Calculations of Tests. The pole was treated as a tapered 
cantilever beam and the calculations for the modulus of rupture 


made by means of the fundamental formula, A = —— 

assuming that this law holds to the point of rupture. In ob¬ 
taining the volumes and weights per cubic foot, the pole was 
treated as a truncated cone. 

Following are the data obtained, and curves, Fig. 11, show 
the comparative strengths of the timbers tested; 


POLES 1-27 INCL. 

WESTERN CEDAR (THUJA PL ICA TA) FROM IDAHO 


Modulus 
of rupture 
(lb. per 
sq. in.) 

Moisture 
content 
per cent 

Sapwood 
per cent of 
total area 

Rings 
per inch 

Weight per 
cu, ft. (lb.) 

Load at failure (lb.) 

5,270 

10. 

26. 

20. 

22.7 

2.214 (1,004.2 kg,) 


POLES 28-51 INCL. 

LAWSON CYPRESS OR PORT ORFORD CEDAR (CHAMAECYPARIS LAW 

SON I AN A) 

__From Western Slopes of Oregon 


7,220 

12. 


16. 

26.7 

3,040. (1,378.0 kg.) 

• POLES 55-81 INCL. 

WESTERN CEDAR (THUJA PLICATA) FROM OREGON AND WASHINGTON 

5,350 

15. 

34. 

12, 

21.9 

1,928 (874.5 kg.) 


Note.—T he per cent of sapwood was not calculated on Port Orford cedar because of 
the difficulty in differentiating between the heart and sapwood on many of the samples. 
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Conclusions from Tests. Weather checks arc an important 
factor in the weakening of Port Orford cedar, and as in the case 
of red cedar, the more rapid the growth the weaker the pole. 

The analysis of the cause of weakness of any pole was made 
difficult by the insufficient data on the history of the particular 



poles tested. The principal causes of weakness of Western red 
cedar, m order of their importance, seemed to be: 

( d Teredo pitting 

• Injury to sapwood <j B Bark trimmer's axe cuts. (See Pig, 9) 

( C Bruising 

2. Rapid growth 

3. Excessive sapwood (See Pig. 10) 

4. Weather checks 

5. Knots, 
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Injury to sapwood, although of very great importance in 
reducing the initial strength of the pole, has probably no bearing 
on the effective life. No center rot being encountered, con¬ 
clusions were not formed as to its bearing on the strength of 
the pole. 

Due to the low moisture content of the poles tested, no con¬ 
clusions could be drawn as to the effect of moisture on the 
strength of poles. However, since poles used in line construction 
are generally cut several months before being set, they are 
usually moderately well seasoned and under such conditions 
the moisture content cannot be considered of any great im¬ 
portance. 

The results of the tests of Port Orford cedar are far more 
consistent than those of Western cedar, due probably to the 
timber being more uniform in age and quality. 

The data show definitely that the Western poles are not of an 
economical taper and that the ground, line is the critical point. 

In obtaining the data given above, only those poles which 
contained defects as listed in the specification adopted by the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company were discarded. 

Classification and Specifications 

The strength and rate of rot of poles are of fundamental 
importance in determining their life under a given load. The 
ultimate load to which the pole is subject may be determined 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy. The life assigned is 
dependent upon the increase of load necessitated by the develop¬ 
ment of the surrounding country, probable changes in equip¬ 
ment, new laws or ordinances affecting the construction and the 
economical life as determined by a cost study. With the life 
assigned and the load known, it is only necessary in order to 
obtain the original circumference at the time of setting to add 
sufficient wood to allow for the rot at the ground line during 
the life of the pole. 

In drafting specifications for poles, it is desirable to utilize as 
great a portion of the forest run of poles as possible, in order 
that there shall be no reaction on the price due to the excessive 
demand for any particular size. 

The following specifications based on these factors for Western 
cedar poles, with the classes assigned according to the import¬ 
ance and size of the line, will further illustrate the application 
of this principle. 
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j 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Length 
! of 

poles 

A 

[Minimum 
top circum¬ 
ference 

2S in. 
(71.1 cm.)] 
Circum¬ 
ference 

6 ft. from 
- butt 

ft. meters 

in. cm, 

20 

6.1 

30 76.2* 

1 22 

6.7 

32 81.3 

! 25 

7.6 

34 86.3 

30 

9.1 

37 94.0 

35 

10.6 

40 101.6 

40 

12.2 

43 109.2 

45 

13.7 

45 114.3 

50 

15.2 

47 119.3 

55 

16.7 

49 124.4 

| 60 

18.3 

52 132.1 

1 65 

19.8 

54 137.1 


B 

[Minimum 
top circum¬ 
ference 
25 in. 
(63.5 cm.)] 
Circum¬ 
ference 
6 ft. from 
butt 


m. 

28 

30 

31 
34 
36 
38 
40 
42 

44 
46 

45 


cm. 

71.1 

70.2 
78.7 

80.3 

91.4 

96.5 
101.6 

106.7 
111 .? 

110.8 
121.9- 


C 

[Minimum 
top circum¬ 
ference 
22 in. 
(55.8 cm.)) 
Circum¬ 
ference 
6 ft. from 
butt 


in. 

20 

27 

28 
30 
32 
34 
30 
38 

40 

41 
43 


cm. 

66.0 

68.6 

71.1 

70.2 

81.3 

80.3 

91.4 

96.5 
101.0 

104.1 

109.2 


D 

[Minimum, 
top circum¬ 
ference 
181 in. 
(47 cm.)] 
Circum¬ 
ference 
6 ft. from 
butt 


K 

[Minimum 
top circum¬ 
ference 
15 in. 

(38.1 cin.)l 


in. 

24 

25 
20 
28 
30 
32 
34 
30 

38 

39 


cm. 

60.9 

03.5 

66.0 

71.1 

70.2 

81.3 

86.3 

91.4 

90.5 
99.0 


F 

[Minimum 
top circum¬ 
ference 
12 in. 
(30.5 cm.)) 


No butt 
require¬ 
ment 


No butt 
require¬ 
ment 


The foregoing specifications do not require seasoned poles; 
however, it is preferable to use seasoned poles because of thci 
lessened weight and subsequent lessening of the cost of freight 
charges and handling. Well seasoned cedar poles may lose from 
20 to 35 per cent of the original weight, depending on the season 
m which they are cut. Autumn and winter cut poles will usually 
iose the greatest percentage of weight. A* material increase of 
s rength follows thorough seasoning. The weight of green 
poles varies from 34 to 391b. per cubic foot (545 to 625 kg. per 
cu. m.), while that of seasoned poles may be from 20 to 26 lb 
per cubic foot (321 to 465 kg. per cu. m.). 

The top size specifications in general use at present are en- 
lrely irrational inasmuch as. the top size of a round pole is no 
indication of its desirability or life under a given condition. 

1 he taper may vary considerably on a given top size pole, de- 
pen mg upon the environment in which it was grown, the judg¬ 
ment of the cutter and many other uncertain factors. 

■ lhe average circumference taper of Western cedar is slightly 

less than three in. (76.2 mm ) ner 8 ft (2 44 m't i m ■> 
that nf Pn ,4 n f u ? A Per 5 it. (4.44 m.) of length, while 

, rford cedar 1S three m. in circumference per 10 ft. 

(o.uo m.J of length. 

A pole of economical taper, disregarding decay, would be one 
at theoretically would not break at any one point more 
readily than at any other point, i. e„ the unit stress of the most 
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strained fibre would be a constant for any section of the pole. 
Since the strength of a pole increases as the cube of the diameter, 
an economical taper would require a pole of a taper that is 
probably never reached in practise. For instance, a pole seven 
in. (17.8 cm.) in diameter at the point of load would require 
about a 22-in. (55.9 cm.) ground line diameter if the load were 
applied 30 ft. (9.1 m.) from the ground line. In addition, butt 
rot is continually reducing the effective taper. Sawn poles have 
the advantage that any desired taper may be obtained at will, 
of course, within practical limits. 

Pole Spacing. Ihe spacing of poles varies greatly, and 
depends principally on the nature of the conductors, degree of 
exposure to the elements, and the factor of safety desirable. 

The above specifications are based on about a 15-year life 
with a spacing of 130 ft.- (39.6 m.) for 60 wires or less, and 120 ft. 
(36.5 m.) for 61 to 80 wires, and on the assumption that the line 
will be subjected to a wind of 50 miles per hour and a sleet load 
of j of an inch (6.3 mm.) in thickness and that the conductors 
are all of the average size used in telephone line construction. 
If it is desired, to increase the life of a line, the span is shortened, 
thus reducing the load per pole and obviating the necessity of 
increasing the size of the pole. Because of the increasing cost 
and relative importance of lines which exceed a capacity of 70 
wires, the spacing is reduced from 120 ft. (36.5 m.) for 70 and 
80 wires to 100 ft. (30.5 m.) for 70 wires, and 90 ft. (27.4 m.) 
for 80 wires, where severe weather conditions exist. This has 
been done to increase the life and reduce the liability to accidents, 
and thus bring the pole line in cost equilibrium with the re¬ 
mainder of the outside plant. 

Where it is desirable to take advantage of local favorable 
conditions, this may be accomplished either by increasing the 
span or decreasing the size of the pole. The latter method would 
involve very little saving'outside of the decreased cost of handling 
poles of lighter weight and the difference in cost of the smaller 
poles, except where a heavy demand for poles of a larger size 
would react unfavorably upon the price. The first method, 
however, presents several advantages, such as the saving of the 
first cost and erection cost of several poles per mile with the 
necessary fixtures, and may be adapted to make all portions of a 
line consistent with the varying degrees of exposure to the 
elements. 

Because of the wide range of weather conditions existing in 
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the Pacific Coast territory two spacings have been designed, one 
applicable to localities where severe weather conditions exist and 
another to regions of mild weather conditions. The considerable 
saving effected may readily be appreciated by the comparison 
of the two spacings. 



Ultimate Capacity 


SO wires 

70 wires 

CO wires 

Severe conditions. . . . 

90 ft.-27.4 m. 
ISO ft.-39.6 m. 


.130 ft.-39.0 m. 

Mild conditions. 

iA'LJ it. OU.t) til. 

..— - - ' 

wt> ID.—in. 

-sou tt.—oli.s) m. 


It must also be understood that the spacing for mild conditions 
is less than would be theoretically possible, because of other 
limiting factors, such as greater relative importance of the 
larger lines, danger of swinging contact of wires and an endeavor 
to maintain the line in cost equilibrium with the remainder of 
the outside plant. 

Replacement of Poles. Realizing the importance of uninter- 
mpted service, and the variation of conditions affecting butt rot, 
a replacement inspection for pole lines has been provided. 
Although a line is generally designed for a 15-year life, the first 
inspection takes place eight years after erection and others 
every three years thereafter. It is the practise to allow the pole 
to xeach approximately a safety factor of one before replacing. 
However, if the line is considered of unusual importance, or 
unfavorable conditions exist, a safety factor slightly greater 
determines the point of replacement. In order to introduce these 
factors and varying degrees of exposure to which a given line 
may be subject, replacement tables have been compiled, giving 
the minimum allowable circumference of sound wood at the 
ground line. The application of the replacement size necessarily 
is regulated entirely by the actual load upon the pole and not 
by the ultimate capacity. 

Loads 

■ Except m lines carrying very heavy circuits, the column load 
may be disregarded and only the lateral wind need be considered 
m calculating the pole stresses due to wind loads. 

The severity of conditions provided for may not necessarily 
be the most extreme that long experience has proved possible, 
as a cost study may prove definitely, for instance, that it may 
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be more economical to assume the risk that the line may be 
wrecked before its economical life is reached rather than to 
build it sufficiently strong to withstand the maximum stresses 
possible over that period of time. In calculating wind loads, 
added surface exposed to the wind by the accumulation of sleet 
is one of the most important items to be considered. In order to 
avoid unnecessary complications, the column load is neglected, 
the pole and sleet-covered conductors considered as circular 
in section, and the wind as blowing horizontally and at right 
angles to the line. Under unusual conditions, the sleet may 
accumulate to a thickness of two in. (50.8 mm.). However, 
0.25 in. (6.3 mm.) of sleet for small conductors and 0.5 in. 
(12.7 mm.) for large conductors are thought to be conservative 
amounts for which to provide. Wind velocities ma} 7 exceed 
100 miles (161 1cm.) per hour. However, a wind of 50 or 60 
miles (80.4 or 96.5 km.) per hour is generally the maximum con¬ 
sidered. Two types of weather conditions are considered— 
severe and mild,—the former governing the territory of probable 
sleet storms and wind velocities of 50 miles (80.4 1cm.) per hour 
or more, and the latter the territory where neither sleet nor 
winds exceeding 60 miles (96.5 1cm.) per hour occur. Fig. 12 
is a copy of a map which was designed to show, in a general way, 
the blanket areas in which these conditions are encountered. 

Sag of Wires 

The calculation for the sag of wires is based on the equation 
of the catenary. The fact, however, that the conductor is an 
elastic material under tension must not be lost sight of when 
obtaining the result of a change in load. The component forces 
acting on a wire are the wind horizontally, the weight of the wire 
and the weight of ice or sleet vertically; the resultant of these 
represents the total force. The expansion and contraction due 
to temperature changes must also be considered. The general 
practise in calculating sag is to start with 'the most severe 
condition thought economical to assume, i. e., maximum, sleet, 
minimum temperature and maximum wind velocitv and to 
assign the safety factor, generally 2. The sleet and w in d loads 
are then considered as being released. This release of load re¬ 
duces the tension in the conductor, which in turn contracts and 
lessens the sag. The lessening of sag again increases the tension 
and between the two conditions a point of equilibrium is reached 
I he conductor being now at the minimum temperature, the 
temperature is assumed to rise, causing the conductor to expand. 
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Here again the tension is released, and the conductor, due to its 
elasticity, contracts until a second point of equilibrium is reached 
for the temperature rise assumed. Thus the sag may be deter¬ 
mined for any temperature. 

With copper or other conductors with a large coefficient of 
expansion, it is well to obtain the sag at the various temperatures 
at which it is probable the wires will be strung. With other 



I*k,. 12 Map Showing General Weather Conditions on the 

Pacific Coast 

conductors, it is well to give them the benefit of the doubt by 
assuming that the maximum temperature exists when stringing, 

Crossarms and Pins 

fihe majority of the crossarms used in this territory are 
obtained m the Oregon and Washington district and are sawn 
from Douglas fir. This timber is cheap, strong and durable 
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when used for this purpose and has been very satisfactory both 
in the untreated and treated form.- 

Locust pins are generally used due to their great strength and 
resistance to decay. However, the supply of this wood is 
limited, and experiments are being made on other kinds of wood 
by the Government in conjunction with the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. These experiments have not been 
carried on a sufficient length of time to determine the relative 
merits of the woods under observation. 

Guying 

The problem of guying presents no features peculiar to this 
territory. The pole lines are designed to stand unassisted under 
the assumed conditions, and guys are placed either to afford an 
additional factor of safety or to cope with the local conditions 
which cannot be foreseen in the broad problem of design. 

In general, guys are placed to accomplish one or more of the 
following, purposes : 

1. Supporting unbalanced stresses of conductors, due to dead¬ 
ending or change of direction. 

2. Balancing loads caused by the attachment of foreign fixtures. 

3. Preventing a local break from running each way along the line. 

Cases 1 and 2 cover the placing of guys to meet unforeseen 
conditions, and case 3 affords an additional factor of safety. 

Standardization 

During the infancy of the telephone development in the 
Western States, the first cost was considered the main factor in 
the design of pole line construction, and the importance of 
reduction of maintenance cost and the continuity of service was 
not realized. Now, however, due to the realization of the 
importance of these factors, a great many of the early con¬ 
struction methods are either obsolete or obsolescent. 

Many refinements have been introduced into pole line design 
which have had an important bearing on the economy of con¬ 
struction and maintenance. Naturally, the larger pole-using 
companies have been the first to put these practises into effect, 
but it is to be hoped that all companies will follow their lead, 
and that a very desirable standardization of materials and 
methods will result. 
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Discussion on “ The Design oe Telephone Pole Lines eor 
Conditions West oe the Rocky Mountains ” (Grts- 
.wold), Portland, Ore., April 17, 1912. 

H. Y. Hall: I ask Mr.. Griswold what has been the experience 
of the telephone companies in the use of concrete particularly, 
and what has been the effect of the use of concrete on the butt 
rot. That is, under the weather conditions, applied under condi¬ 
tions similar to those in the west, and also in the different soils. 
Ihe paper states "It is the practise to allow the pole to reach 
approximately a safety factor of one before replacing.” Would 
that apply to all the poles in the line, or to just an occasional 
pole? I take it that it would be rather unsafe to apply a factor 
of one to a whole line of poles; you might to an occasional pole. 

Gerald Deakin: Is the moisture content considered in 
determining the strength of poles when set ? It is well known that 
the presence of moisture in timber weakens it, and for this reason 
the strength of well-seasoned poles, as determined by the tests to 
which Mr. Griswold refers, would not give the actual strength of 
the poles when set in moist earth. 

W. D. A. Peaslee: . There was in the Sierras, in 1908, a pole 
with two crossarms, eight wires on each crossarm, on which the 
snow and sleet had drifted.until the accumulated weight of snow 
on. that pole was forty-eight hundred pounds outside of the 
weight of the wires. The Southern Pacific at that time ran two 

abont r pinf rI Sr the , Sierras a * ld uniformly along that line, from 
about Blue Canyon down to Truckee, the wire was found, next 

summer, to be much smaller in cross-section. The construe- 
S, Cre a Went ° V n r the ^ne this next summer taking up this 

gi?numbnas C tL a d. Umf0rm «"> 

leave it°? DUnn: Why would n’t it have been a good idea to 

£,* Peaslee: Because the next summer it would 
stretch another gage number and would be gone. They have one 1 
thing that comes m the Tahoe district along the tSS 
• e me ’ diat \ Bave not seen or heard of in any other place There 

f0 ™ s 011 the , C ?PP“' m the 'coZc o 'u ; 
summers When that was scrubbed off to get down to thn 

copper It was found one gage less in thickness. I have never 
has[ d ° f m any ° ther Pla “ and 1 would Iiko to ask if anybody 

previous {fife T 

Tahoe S^fcSt^Tn ^ 

in the size of the wire.^ Nowhere ^Ise so far „ 

wires been so affected. The lines' crossing lhp Q-° W ’ h jJ7 e 0l l v 

mountains' between Sacramento and Rent and which amnrn 
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with the lines between Tahoe and Truckee at the latter place 
and go through the same character of country, do not show this 
peculiar condition, although the lines are all exposed to the same 
general local conditions. No special investigation has been made 
to determine the source of this scale on account of the fact that 
the lines affected are rather unimportant circuits and only in 
use a portion of the year. We do find, however, that all 
copper lines strung through the Sierra Nevada mountains cause 
more or less trouble, in the form of shrinkage in the size of 
the wiie and apparent loss of life of the copper due to extremely 
heavy snow falls that are encountered each year. We do not 
have the large number of wire breaks that would seem possible 
at first thought. The principal trouble is the weight of the 
snow which bears upon the crossarms and carries them from 
the poles; this being due principally to the heavy crust forming 

on the snow which settles on the arms as the snow melts under¬ 
neath. 

After a couple of years’ study we have found that the life of 
copper wires, particularly the smaller gage wires, is apparently 
gone. Considerable study is being made of this, as stated in 
Mi. Griswold s paper. I will state that these lines were origi¬ 
nally built with very little regard to engineering, but we are now 
giving these questions considerably more study and believe 
that a great many of our difficulties have been overcome. 

P. M. Downing: Mr. Hall has brought up one question which 
I wanted to ask, i. e., with reference to the life of the pole when 
set in concrete. There seems to be considerable difference of 
opinion as to whether or not the life is prolonged by the use of 
a reinforcing material of this kind. Of late we have all seen a 
great deal of literature describing different methods of prevent- 
mg the decay of poles by placing concrete shells around them. 

I undei stand that patents have been issued covering at least 
two different processes of this kind but so far as I can learn the 
only essential difference between them is in the kind of reinforc¬ 
ing metal used and the manner of placing the concrete. 

1 have heard it claimed that a pole would rot only at or near 
the surface of the ground and not near the bottom of the pole 
where the air was excluded. On this assumption it has been 
claimed that it was unnecessary to cover the entire butt of the 
pole with concrete but that a section for perhaps eighteen inches 
or two feet below the ground level was all the protection needed. 
My experience has been that in some localities or some kinds 
of soil a pole will rot near the surface of the ground and not at 
the bottom of the pole, while in others the rotting will start at 
the butt end and work up. 

flheie seems also to be a question as to when it is best to 
put on this concrete shell. One advocate recommends con¬ 
creting when the pole is set regardless of whether it is thoroughly ' 
seasoned or not. Another recommends that the pole be allowed 
to stand a few years until it has become thoroughly seasoned 
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or even until a portion of the sap wood has rotted, before 
concreting. 

In California we have a great deal of trouble getting seasoned 
poles. Most of the poles used come from Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho and when received are either filled with sap or are 
water-logged to such an extent that it is inadvisable to attempt 
to treat them with any preservative. 

I would like to ask the author of the paper whether or not he 
has ever had any experience along these lines and, if so, what 
the result has been. 

S. J. Lisberger: I ask Mr. Griswold if the telephone com¬ 
panies have used any poles coated with creosote, and if a par¬ 
ticular class of soil has any effect upon a creosoted pole. I 
also ask if any copper clad wire has been used and what the 
condition of this wire is in comparison with the ordinary copper 
or iron wires used in that territory? 

D. P. Fullerton: There is one point possibly Mr. Griswold may 
overlook and that has a bearing on Mr. Downing’s questions, that 
I would like to mention. In his paper he refers to “ peat ” 
fires in the vicinity of Little river in the San Joaquin valley, 
California. We were troubled there with the poles being burned 
off below the ground line, and with no sign whatever above the 
ground line that there was any trouble, consequently, with a 
long and heavy line, we experienced quite a little trouble. I 
simply mention this to say that in making some experiments in 
replacing these poles, we enclosed them with a cement jacket, 
probably a half an inch in diameter, allowing the concrete cover¬ 
ing to extend six or eight inches above the ground line. After 
the poles had been in place about two years, upon investigation 
and inspection we found that while this treatment had pre¬ 
vented the burning off of the poles by subsequent fires, and the 
concrete shell was intact, the rot increased at a greater rate 
than on unprotected poles that had been placed in the same 
locality a great many years ago. 

A. H. Griswold: Answering Mr. Hall’s question, our experience 
has shown that it is not good practise to concrete the butts of 
untreated poles. We have not had any experience with treated 
poles, but on untreated poles set in this manner butt rot may 
take place very rapidly, and on one particular lead of poles in 
the San Joaquin Valley, as indicated by Mr. Fullerton, the life 
of the poles was decreased between 50 per cent and 75 per cent. 

The use of reinforcing concrete collars to which Mr. Downing 
refers is open to the same objection of butt rot as outlined 
above, and in addition may be mechanically weak and very 
costly. 

Replying to Mr. Hall’s question concerning the safety factor 
of one that is applied to each pole: the replacement inspection 
is made on each pole and the lead is not considered as a whole, 
but each pole is taken as a unit of that lead. 

A safety factor below one is sometimes allowed. This safety 
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factor takes into consideration the wind velocity and ice 
load wherever it may occur. In allowing the safety factor of a 
lead to fall below one you are simply taking a chance that the 
maximum wind or ice load will not occur before the final renlace- 
ment of the pole. 

In the same connection Mr. Deakin asked whether the moisture 
content was taken into consideration in the replacement inspec¬ 
tion of the poles. I understand that it is indirectly taken into 
consideration in compiling the replacement tables. 

Answering Mr. Lisberger, there isn’t any doubt but that the 
class of soil affects the butt rot of poles. 
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OPERATION OF TWO ALTERNATING - CURRENT 
STATIONS THROUGH PARALLEL CIRCUITS, AND 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF LOAD AND WATT¬ 
LESS CURRENTS BETWEEN THEM 


BY J. W. WELSH 


Two or more alternating-current generating stations may be 
operated in parallel through the medium of several transmission 
circuits to which the load is independently connected at inter¬ 
mediate points. This method of operation possesses advantages 
from the power-house standpoint as it offers a choice of the units 
at two stations in carrying the load and therefore provides 
greater reliability of service and a more flexible and economical 
distribution of the load. 

Some of the difficulties which may be encountered in a situa¬ 
tion of this description relate to the effect produced by the 
individual characteristics of the transmission circuits on the 
distribution of load and circulating currents between stations. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show, first, how two alter¬ 
nating-current generators, when running on the same bus, 
divide the load between them and what proportion of the watt¬ 
less current each carries; and then to extend this to the case of 
two alternating-current stations operating in parallel through 
the medium of a long transmission line; and finally to consider 
the case of two stations running in parallel through a number of 
transmission lines to which the load is independently connected. 

When two alternating-current generators are running on the 
same bus, it is ordinarily stated that the proportion of load 
carried by each machine is determined by the adjustment of the 
governor. To make a machine take more load, the governor 
is adjusted to speed it up. It is also usually stated that the, 
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relative amount of wattless current carried by each machine is 
determined by adjustment of the field rheostats. Raising the 
induced electromotive force of one machine increases the watt¬ 


less current supplied by that machine and thus lowers its power 
factor. These rules apply ordinarily, because the circuit com¬ 
posed of the armatures, leads and busbars for two alternating- 
current generators is invariably one in which the inductive 
reactance is many times the resistance. The results are very 
different, however, if the characteristics of this circuit are the 
reverse of those stated, as may occur when long transmission 
lines, or cable systems, constitute part of the intermediate circuit 
between units operated in parallel. It is entirely possible for 
this circuit to have a resistance equal to the inductive reactance 
or even greater. The possible case in which the capacity react¬ 
ance of the circuit is great enough to exceed the inductive re¬ 
actance need not be here considered, since such a circuit would 
not permit of parallel operation, the fundamental condition of 
which is that there must be some inductance in circuit. 

The simplest explanation of the transfer of both load and 
wattless current from one unit to another is to assume the exist¬ 
ence of a cross current flowing only in the circuit between units 
and including the machine windings. Assuming all other 
conditions the same, each unit generates a current equal in all 
lespects to the other. This cross current combines with the 
current of each machine, giving a resultant current which is 
registered on the machine meters. The important fact in con¬ 
nection with this cross current is that under certain circumstances 
it transfers a wattless current from one unit to the other; and 
under certain other circumstances it 'transfers load from one 
unit to the other. 


While this matter can best be understood by a reference to 

—ss; *° w “ s ' *■» 

When two alternating-current units are operating in parallel 

a ttejtfeei r tr0m ° tiVe ***“ “* ° Pp0sh ^ oach and 
out obi t A , ” agmtude and “ “act opposition, the out¬ 

put of the two units must be equal both in the energy and the 

wattless components of the current. These electromotive feces 
however, since they are the induced electromotive forces 2y 
be unequal without in any way disturbing the busbar voltaid 
assuming the two units are operating on the same bus One’ 
electromotive force may be greater in magnitude as a result of the 
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relative field adjustment of the two units, and one electro¬ 
motive force may have an angular advance ahead of its true 
position of opposition to the other, when, as a result of governor 
adjustment, one machine tries to speed up. In either case, a 
resultant electromotive force occurs, equal to the geometric 
difference between the two machine electromotive forces, the 
effect of which is to set up a cross current in the circuit composed 
of the two armatures, cables, and busbars. In the first case, 
when one electromotive force is greater in magnitude than the 
other, the resultant electromotive force is in phase with the 
greater of the two electromotive forces. In the other case, 
where one electromotive force leads its position of opposition, 
the resultant electromotive force is half way between the machine 
electromotive forces and approximately at right angles to them. 

The resultant electromotive force, whatever its phase position, 
sets up a cross current which in turn will lag to a greater or less 
amount behind the resultant electromotive force, depending 
on the characteristics of the circuit. If the circuit consists 
principally of inductive reactance, as in the case of generators 
operating on the same bus, the cross current will lag behind the 
resultant electromotive force by approximately 90 deg. If the 
circuit consists largely of resistance, the cross current will be 
more nearly in phase with the resultant electromotive force. 
The magnitude of the cross current depends on the magnitude 
of the resultant voltage and is inversely proportional to the 
resistance and reactance of the circuit. 

From the above considerations, it appears that the question 
of whether load or wattless current is transferred from one 
machine to another is dependent on the phase relation of the 
cross current to the equal machine currents. Assuming 100 
per cent power factor for these machine currents, if the cross 
current is brought into phase with the current of one machine 
and therefore approximately into opposition with the curient 
of the other machine, it is added to the current of the first 
machine and substracted from the second, so that there is a 
transfer of load between the machines. If the cioss current lies 
halfway between the current of the two machines, it neither 
adds to nor subtracts from the load of either machine, but it 
combines with the current of one machine, increasing its lag 
and wattless current, and at the same time combines with the 
current of the other machine, decreasing its lag and wattless 

current. , 
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These conclusions may be summarized inore exact 1y as ft>11. avs : 
With the cross circuit made up of both resistance and reactance, 
field adjustment causes a transfer of load proportional to the 
resistance component of the cross current and governor adjust¬ 
ment causes a transfer of load proportional to the reactance 
component. Wattless current is transferred by field adjustment 
in proportion to the reactance component of the cross current; 
and by governor adjustment in proportion to the resistance 
component. 

A summary of the results for all cases is given herewith, with 
a reference to the vector diagrams. These vectors show relative 
values only, and do not represent the absolute magnitude or 
phase of any quantities. It should be noted here that the term 
governor adjustment is used in the sense of phase displace¬ 
ment of the machine voltages. Considering all conditions equal, 
the effect of governor adjustment is to change the phase angle. 
Such change in the setting of the governor as may be necessary 
to supply the driving power for the load on a machine, but which 
does not involve a displacement in the machine voltages, is 
not taken into account, since this action is considered as second¬ 
ary. Similarly the expression “ field adjustment " is used to 
denote changing the relative magnitude of the induced voltage 
o the machines. Any field adjustment that is necessary to 
maintain the same relative voltage when a change of load occurs 

;, Ue l°^ he Change in demagnetizing action of the armature on 
he field, is not taken into account, since this action is also 
regarded as secondary. 

Case 1 —Two machines carrying equal load on same bus. Machine 
circuit, principally inductive reactance . Power factor of 
load, approximately 100. ’ ’ 

. , Fig ' f f llows the of field adjustment. Raising the 

of “no machine gives a resultant 

abouAfnl /de“om T TheT “7 7 ° 

the pniifll wi M / Tt °' The C ^ rrent combines with 

current ^ fro u machine ' Pving the actual 

This "s a tranT T “A “ ^ U fr0m the other machine, 
inis is a transfer of wattless current principally. 

did. VT W 3,8 ® ’ S not shown ' to av0 <d confusing the 
g am. t can be found by deducting geometrically the im 
pedance drop from the induced elective toZ’JSZ 

Fig. 2 shows the effect of governor adjustment. Speeding 
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up one machine advances the induced electromotive force of 
that machine, giving a resultant voltage £ 0 half way between 
the induced electromotive forces of the two machines. The 
cross current J () lagging approximately ninety degrees behind 
E a is approximately in phase with the load current I of one 
machine and in opposition to the load current of the other 
machine. This results in a transfer of load from one machine 
to the other, as shown by the actual currents h and J 2 . 

In either of the cases, the actual amount of load or wattless 



Fig. 1—Two A-C. Machines on 
the Same Bus 

Machine circuit is principally 
made up of inductance. Power factor 
of load approximately 100. Shows 
effect of raising voltage E by field 
adjustment 



Governor Adjustment only 


current transferred is the same, regardless of the power factor 
of the load. 

Case 2 —Tzvo alternating-current stations connected to a long 
transmission line and carrying ecpual load. Circuit between 
stations, principally resistance. Power factor of load, approx¬ 
imately 100. 

Fig. 3 shows the effect of field adjustment. Raising the 
station voltage E\ gives the resultant voltage Ea in phase with 
E x and sets up the cross current I Q between stations and approxi¬ 
mately in phase with E ». Jo combines with the equal load 
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currents I, thereby transferring load as shown by actual currents 
h and Z 2 . This illustrates how load may be transferred from 
one station to another by field adjustment, there being no phase 

displacement of the station voltages. 

Fig. 4 shows the effect of governor adjustment. Speeding 
up one machine gives the resultant voltage E 0 halfway between 
Ex and E 2 and sets up the cross current I 0 approximately in 
phase with E 0 and ninety degrees in phase from the load currents 
1 of the two stations. The principal effect of this cross current 
is to transfer wattless current from one station to the other, 



Pig. 3 Two A-C. Stations Con¬ 
nected to a Long Transmission 
Line 


Circuit between stations princi¬ 
pally resistance. Power factor of load 
approximately 100. Shows effect of 
raising voltage £ by field adjustment 


ii 



Fig. 4 Same as Fig. 3, Except 
Voltage E is Advanced by 
Governor Adjustment Only 


thereby reducing the lag angle of the load at one station and 
increasing it at the other. There must also be a certain transfer 
o load between stations which will be proportional to the re- 
actwe component of the cross current, and must be just sufficient 

IdStme I T °Th !g Vt P ° Wer ty the Change “ g0TCmOT 

adjustment. 1 his determines the amount of inductive reactance 
necessary for parallel operation. 

The same changes which are secured between the induced 
electromotive force and the busbar voltage by either field or 
governoi adjustment, as shown above, are also produced by the 
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impedance drop in voltage from the busbar to the point of load 
connection between two stations connected by a transmission 
line. Assuming for simplicity one hundred per cent power 
factor, the resistance drop, since it is in phase with both the 
current and the busbar voltage, corresponds to a reduction in 
voltage by field adjustment. Similarly, the inductive drop, 
due to the reactance of the line, lags ninety degrees behind the 
busbar voltage and therefore corresponds to a slowing down 
in speed by governor adjustment. 

The part played by the resistance and inductance of the line 
on the voltage is therefore a twofold one, the former reducing 
it in magnitude and the latter causing a shifting of its position 
in the direction of lag, similar to the effect produced by a slowing 
down in speed. These two factors determine the proportion 
of load pulled from each of two stations when the load is con¬ 
nected at some intermediate point on the line between them. 
If the line has uniform characteristics between stations, and the 
busbar voltages at the two stations are equal in magnitude and 
phase, the load will be divided between the two stations inversely 
as the distances between the point of load connection and each 
station. This follows from the fact that the drop in voltage 
must be the same from the equal busbar voltages at each station 
to the load, whatever the relative location of the load on the line 
may be. Moreover, since the impedance drop is the product of the 
line impedance and the current, the less the impedance (due to 
shorter distance) the greater the current. This can be seen by 
referring to Fig- 6, where the line drops from each station 
are represented respectively by I\Z\ and I 2 Zp, the vectors 
h Ri and J 2 A 2 represent the resistance drops and the vectors 
/1 X\ and h X 2 the drops due to inductive reactance. 

By subtracting, vectorially, the drops h Zi and I 2 Z 2 respec¬ 
tively from and E 2 the voltage A l i is found, and it must be 
equal to £ l2 since these represent the one voltage at the point 
of load connection. The load currents 1 1 and 1% are shown as 
equal, but they may or may not be equal in either phase or 
magnitude, depending upon whether Ri and X\ are respectively 
equal to R 2 and X 2 . 

From the above, it may be concluded that by a proper pro¬ 
portioning of the voltage of each unit, either by field or governor 
adjustment, it is possible to secure any desired sharing of the 
load and of the wattless current between units, whether running 
on the same bus or at opposite ends of one transmission line. 
It should be noted, however, that there are usually limitations 
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to any great change in voltage either by field or governor adjust¬ 
ment, due not only to the necessity of keeping within the rating 
and capacity of the machines, but also to the requirements of a 
lighting load, where a fixed voltage is necessary. 

A new condition arises when more than one circuit is connected 
between stations operating in parallel. So long as the busbar 
voltages at the two stations are equal in all respects, there is 
no unbalanced voltage acting on the system and the situation 
does not differ from that of one connecting circuit between sl/t- 



One circuit consists principally of 
resistance, and one of reactance. 
Po,wer factor of load different on 
each circuit. Shows how it is im¬ 
possible to limit all wattless current 



SISfANCE AND REACTANCE OF 

Line on Station Voltage 
Received at Load Connec¬ 
tion 


tions. When, however hv fiun 

station is made to carry more load tlTT' “ justmunt «"> 

resultant unbalanced voltage acting ‘" the other ’is a 

circuits between stations and setting no o ' ° £ “ COnnectin B 

If all of these circuits t, a “f, 8 1 cross currents therein. 

resistance and inductance and iTthc ^ arac ^ rist!cs ' as regards 
on each circuit is the sa™ th! P ° Wer factor of the load 

bear the same relation to theloadcurrentof T*'* dr ° Uit wil1 
lust as in the case of a single connect,'™ f * c,rcu,t ’ so *hat, 
-Its of relative station^ 
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cross current of each circuit into the desired relation to the load 
current of that circuit. 

If, however, either of the above circuits have different char¬ 
acteristics as regards resistance and reactance, or if the power 
factor of the load on each circuit is different, then the cross 
current will be different for each circuit. It may be made to 
coincide with the load current of one circuit, but obviously 
cannot simultaneously be made to coincide in all circuits. The 
result is that an additional wattless circulating current is imposed 
on certain connecting circuits of the system. This wattless 
current will lower the power factor at one station and raise it at 
the other, but its effect in either case is in addition to the wattless 
current due to the power factor of the load which is carried at 
each station. This is shown in Fig. 5 , where the resultant 
electromotive force Eq sets up the cross current In on one 
circuit, carrying the currents I\ and J 2 , respectively, from each 
station; and it also sets up the cross current 1 34 in the circuit 
having the currents Is and / 4 respectively. It is evident that 
by voltage adjustment Eo can be shifted to bring In to coincide 
with 1 1 and / 2 , but this will simultaneously cause I34 to shift- 
further out of phase from 13 and I 4 . The cross current 1 34 there¬ 
fore introduces an additional wattless component of the current 
into the system. It will be seen that any shifting which will 
bring the cross current of one circuit into coincidence with the 
load currents of that circuit will shift the cross current of the 
other circuit further out of phase. 
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Discussion on “ Operation of Two Alternating-Current 
Stations through Parallel Circuits and the Dis¬ 
tribution of Load and Wattless Currents between 
Them” (Welsh), Portland, Ore., April 18 , 1912 . 

Waldo V. Lyon (by letter): I gather from this paper on 
parallel operation that Mr. Welsh uses the simple method of 
analysis which assumes that each alternator has a constant 
synchronous reactance. The results obtained by this method, 
while useful, are often at considerable variance with those met 
with in practise. 

At the beginning of the seventh paragraph Mr. Welsh says: 
“ When two alternating-current units are operating in parallel, 
their induced electromotive forces are opposing each other, and 
if they are equal in magnitude and in exact opposition, the out - 
put of the two units must be equal both in the energy and the 
wattless components of the current.” This statement is true 
only when the two alternators have equal armature resistances 
and equal synchronous reactances. It is here understood that 
the alternators are connected in parallel by lines of no resistance 
or reactance, although by the proper interpretation of armature 
resistance and reactance the statement will apply to the case 
in which. two. alternators are connected in parallel through 
transmission lines. The terminal voltage of the alternators 
would in this latter case be measured at the point of parallel 
connection. 

The writer discussed this question of two equal alternators in 
parallel at considerable length in the Electrical World for Decem¬ 
ber 28, 1907. In this discussion and in what follows the writer 
assumes that the alternators have equal resistances and equal 
synchronous reactances. He understands that this hypothesis 
is not correct and in extreme cases may lead to erroneous 
conclusions. But it is a method in general use for determining 
the approximate conditions that exist and is, he believes, the 
method Mr. Welsh uses. The division of the load between two 
alternators depends primarily upon the speed-load characteristics 
of the prime movers. If these characteristics are flat the division 
of the load is in an unstable condition, but with characteristics 
which droop sufficiently the load carried by each prime mover is 
fixed by the total load required. Thus if the change in the 
armature, losses produced by field variation can be neglected, 
the. division of the load will not be affected by varying the 
excitations of the alternators, provided, of course, the terminal 
voltage is kept constant so that the total load will be unaltered. 

If this is true any interchange current that is produced by 
field variation is in quadrature with the terminal voltage of the 
alternators, and the generated voltages are changed both in 
magnitude and in their relative phase displacement. Thus Mr. 
Welsh has no justification in showing them in phase as in .Figs. 

1 and 3, and the conclusions he draws from this construction 
are not correct. 
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If the resistance in each alternator circuit is comparatively 
large so that the variation in the copper losses should not be 
neglected, a solution can be obtained if it be assumed that the 
speed-load characteristics of the prime-movers are identical and 
that the rotational losses are constant. In this case the powers 
supplied to the alternators are equal, and any difference in the 
outputs can only be accounted for by a corresponding difference 
in the copper losses. This gives the relation 

V = _ rl u 
Jo" V+rl' 


in which J' 0 and J 0 " are respectively the energy and wattless 
components of the interchange current with respect to the 
terminal voltage V, and J" and I' are respectively the wattless 
and energy components of the current supplied to the load with 
respect to the terminal voltage V. r is the armature resistance 
of one generator. The minus sign has this significance: if the 
load is inductive the power supplied by the alternator will- 
increase as the excitation is diminished. 

This relation shows that with a load of unit power factor, such 
as Mr. Welsh assumes, the interchange current is wattless with 
respect to the terminal voltages and the generators still con¬ 
tinue to deliver equal powers in spite of differences in field 
excitation. This conclusion has been verified in. the electrical 
engineering laboratory of the Massachusetts Institute.of Tech¬ 
nology for the case of two 15-lcw. generators. It is only when the 
power factor of the load is other than unity that changing the 
excitations can cause a shifting of the load from one alternator 
to the other. As an example of the amount by which the load 
may be shifted by change in excitation take the following case: 

With full load current let the Ir drop in one alternator and line 
to the point of parallel connection be 15 per cent of the. termina 
voltage. Assume that the load is inductive and requires twice 
the full load current of one alternator at 0.707 power factor, 
and that the interchange current produced by change m excita¬ 
tion is equal to the full load current. 

Then 

Jo' 0.707 X (2 X 0-15) _ n 17 

Jo" V + 0.707 X (2 X 0.15) 


Thus the alternator with the smaller excitation, will take 
58 per cent of the total load and one with higher excitation wil 

take 42 per cent of the total load. j ^ .. ... „ , 

The power transferred from one alternator to the other by 
governor adjustment which causes an angular displacement ot 
8 in the internal voltages E is 


p - r ‘ (hr + 2%) tan t 
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in which V is the constant terminal voltage of the alternators, 
Xs and Si are the synchronous reactance and impedance of one 
alternator, and X and Z are the equivalent reactance and 
impedance of the load supplied. In this case it is necessary 
to increase the internal voltages equally in order to maintain 
a constant terminal voltage. 

The interchange current produced by this relative phase 
displacement is 


T & { 6 
1 = — tan — 
A 


E 


V 


The internal voltage E varies with the power factor since 

is the regulation of the generator. 

. -This shows that for a given angular displacement of the 
internal voltage both the interchange current and the power 
transferred depend upon the power factor of the load, and the 
writer does not understand why Mr. Welsh makes a contrary 
statement. 

. .This same equation for power transferred gives the synchron- 
Whe , n - displacement § is produced by hunting, 
except that m this case the internal voltages are constant, and 

tan — should be replaced by sin The equation now 

, fact , that attemat®* operate better 

m parallel on an inductive load, since for a given angular dis- 

11 TWffl f E P ower transferred from one to the other fe greater. 

Ihe effect of increasing the ratio of resistance to reactant 
would occur when the alternators are paralleled through enunl 

Ind irfh"V HneS ' T aIS0 be determied twl ^on 

Mr Welsh of theTffcS With the ex P lana ^n given .by 
r vveisii ot the effect of the resistance and reactance drrm« 

m the connecting transmission lines. mCC clro P‘ s 

fh J 7 e case two dissimilar alternators, which is Draetieallv 

dufi'oJs' reached 1 r ag , ree ™ tl1 o[ the con- 

criticisms that have been «E tiff 8 ™ some y hat with the 

is not possible in alternating-current^systems? v° f Ml ' f y0n ' 11 
of voltage to shift the load from mm S ' s ^? ms b 3 mere adjustment 

it is pos^blein a direct-cmr^^^e^ aC ^Tfttf° T*™-’ altho ^ h * 

the division of loads depends entireU, If th f alternat mg system 
governors, and a relate Sttinl of t ? the ^^eristics of the 
Chines, and not upon a fidd aStm r governors and the ma- 
P«H the field off the alternfw f l wot,ld be P ossibl e to . 
carry the load, but if you pull theTdd'nfF g “ erator aild still 

: ‘ 3 pmi me field off a direct-current ma- 
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chine, the current would increase. Otherwise the current would 
lag. It depends primarily on the setting of the field rheostat 
and the division of the load. That is borne out by practise. I 
have operated some of the largest stations'in the country, and that 
is not only so in respect to the division of load between machines 
in one station, but is also true in respect to the division of load 
between two different stations running in parallel. I have in 
mind the 74th Street station of the Manhattan Railway and the 
59th Street plant of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company. 

Gano Dunn: Mr. Hall has contributed a very valuable 
item. I would suggest that where the question of stations is in¬ 
volved, and where there may be some considerable resistance 
between the stations, then there begins to come in the effect of load 
distribution due to change of excitation, other things being the 
same, but he has done us a valuable favor in pointing out that 
the real control of load, distribution is not in the governor but 
in the rheostat. 

P. M-. Downing: I am inclined to take the same view of 
this matter as that of the last speaker. There is no question but 
that the division of load not only between generators of the same 
station j but also between different stations feeding into a net¬ 
work, must of necessity be taken care of by governor adjustment 
and not by field adjustment. With any fixed position of the 
governor, a certain amount of energy is delivered to the generator. 
This cannot be changed without changing the governor. 

By adjusting the field you can change the form of the energy 
delivered by the generator, but you cannot change the amount. 
What really occurs when you change the field adjustment of any 
piece of synchronous apparatus operating in parallel with another 
is that you change the"power factor on that machine; in fact the 
division of load and wattless current between stations feeding 
into any network are handled entirely independently of each 
other. On a network supplying power, over a large territory, 
the power factor will be low and there will be considerable watt¬ 
less current to be taken care of. 

In the central part of California it has been the practise for 
several years past to operate a number of generating stations in 
parallel to feed a common network. At present there are 15 or 
20 of these, the greater part of them being hydroelectric, with 
two or three steam turbine installations. 

The total mileage of lines supplied is, approximately, 1500, 
exclusive of the low-voltage distributing circuits in cities and 
towns. 

The steam turbines are located in the larger cities and while 
they run in on the general network with the hydroelectric plants, 
they ordinarily carry but little load. They are, however, often 
called upon to carry a full load of wattless current, and 
thereby serve as'voltage regulators, and are always able to pick 
up the load in case of transmission line troubles. 

A few years ago when the Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
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constructed its first transmission line, there was but little demand 
for electric power, and the load was small. Considerable trouble 
was had with voltage regulation at the receiving end on account 
of the charging current of the line boosting the voltage. 

This trouble was so pronounced that it became necessary to 
put in reactance coils to neutralize this leading current. With 
the increased power load and the resulting low power factor, it 
was found that not only was the leading current due to the capac¬ 
ity neutralized, but there was a heavy lagging current. 

T. oday we have installed synchronous condensers where once 
stood the reactance coils. These machines are installed solely 
for regulating purposes. . They are arranged to be operated 
automatically and are doing it so well that the voltage regula¬ 
tion has been greatly improved. 

W. A. Hillebrand: With regard to this question of distribu¬ 
tion of the load by means of field adjustments, Mr. Lyon has 
pointed out a case in the laboratory using two 15-lcw. machines. 
tie was able to make a difference in the adjustment of-the load 
simply by field adjustments. It seems to me there is a marked dif¬ 
ference where there are two machines in operation of perhaps equal 
capacity, constituting the only generators in the system, and 
which are operated at the opposite ends of the transmission lines, 
that case is quite different-from the case where you have a large 
central station, or a large group of stations, and you attempt to 
swing the system simply by changing the field adjustment. It 
seems to me that it is possible to produce a certain adjustment 

of load where you have two machines of approximately the same 
capacity, 

Lester McKenney (by letter): The paper by Mr. Welsh 
would have been of more practical importance had the subject of 
governor adjustment received the consideration which it deserves 
m a paper of this sort. With transmission lines- and station 

nJSlkl ^ U f Ua y C( ? nstructed the question of satisfactory 
parallel operation resolves itself into one of governor adjust¬ 
ment, assuming that the units have been properly designed 
In order to insure proper division of the load between the gener¬ 
ators operating m parallel on a system, the governors of the prime 

MSf? ]USted f ° r a definite dr °P in ^ eed from no loadMo 
full load Two per cent may be taken as a fair value. With 

this adjustment of the governors, neglecting the PR losses in flm 

ad< “ ioaa 

^ * 7 lme or Clr cuit constants. It will be evident 

specified loaT 4 Tfrt Cer ‘ a “ s Pf d and governor position for any 
specified load. If the circuit between two generators conrin+erl 

from a No Uy i toN^T’ iT 7? S 7 0uW attem P t to transfer load 

might be increased andt he additional power requlredTppfi™' 
No. 1 , upon dropping part of its load, would have 5 to speed up t 
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reduce the valve or gate opening in order to reduce the power 
supplied to the amount required by the remaining load. Such 
slowing down of one unit and speeding up of the other would be 
impossible if the resistance of the connecting circuit was such 
that parallel operation would be possible. The transfer of load 
from one generator to another by rheostat adjustment, when the 
governors are adjusted for satisfactory parallel operation, is, 
therefore, impossible. 

With the governors adjusted for constant speed from no load to 
full load, and with the- connecting circuits consisting principally of 
resistance, the transfer of load from one generator to another by 
rheostat adjustment is possible, and I assume that this is. the gov¬ 
ernor adjustment which the author has in mind. The division of 
the load between the generators may also be materially affected 
by the line resistance and reactance. The transfer of load by rheo¬ 
stat adjustment, and the effect of the line resistance and re¬ 
actance upon the division of the load would, under these condi¬ 
tions, be lost sight of in the erratic fluctuation of load caused by 
the lack of any tendency to load division on the part of the prime 
movers. Due to this erratic fluctuation of load the parallel 
operation of generators with governors so adjusted is unsatis¬ 
factory. 

With the governors adjusted for a rise in speed from no load 
to full load parallel operation would be impracticable. 

If the governor of one of two or more generators opera¬ 
ting in parallel is adjusted to increase the gate opening, the gen¬ 
erator must necessarily take more load, independent of the circuit 
conditions, otherwise the generator would speed up and pullout 
of synchronism. In making this adjustment, the speed of the 
entire system is slightly increased. 

Referring again to the connecting circuit consisting principally 
of resistance and considering the case where the governors are 
adjusted for a drop in speed from no load to full load, it is evi¬ 
dent, from a study of the polar diagram, that when it is at¬ 
tempted to transfer load by rheostat adjustment, the generators 
automatically adjust the phase displacement of their electro¬ 
motive forces, the electromotive force of the generator tending 
to drop its load advancing in phase; so that a resultant elec¬ 
tromotive force is produced which will cause the current in the 
local circuit to be displaced 90 deg. from the induced electro¬ 
motive forces. Should the resistance so far exceed the reactance 
that the 90 deg. displacement could not be obtained, the gener¬ 
ators would drop out of synchronism. 

The paper by Mr. Welsh does not, therefore, disclose any new 
methods of adjusting the wattless current and load on generators, 
working under practical operating conditions. s 

J. W. Welsh: The subject matter of this paper was suggested 
by the experience of the writer in the load dispatching system of 
the Pittsburgh Railways Company. We had there two plants 
operating in parallel, one of about 4000 kw. and the other of about 
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+ ;, Ca 1 pac 'J t 1 y - R ls the dut y of the load dispatcher to 
the between these two plants and order on and off 
machines at substations which are fed from these plants accord- 
mg to the variations of the load. He also directs the setting of 

tiSwh" e ge ^ The busbar voltage is 00 , 1 - 

S h L “ automatic regulator and of course the speed is con- 

s^iem wLf ITT' 5 ,' K 7 aS I,oticed in the operation of this 
ysteni when the busbai voltage was raised at one plant that it 

was possible to shift the- load between the two stations Tdiese 

oSe^fnTu 6 f tb l OUgh three eable 1 “0S, that is, they 
S h deri r -wf ® °™’ ” i ; ec s T e P arate circuits to which the load 

that1t P w« 1 y c01 ™ ec . ted - I had always been of the opinion 
that it was impossible to produce any definite transfer of the 

lettinT of°thMn ti f ® g Ti rn0rS and maldng a chan « e in the 
oceunud ™W i i-hA £ 1 0Und ’ bowever ' that a transfer of load 
fustment bwbar voltage was changed by field ad- 

transfer^“I 1 * 6 £aCt tllat H is P ossible to cause a 
transfer of load by field adjustment is due to a misconception of 

It e is P of n Lu £ ,-S e nl °- th ? Writer “t his paper > and that ?s this: 
statio?hirf l b T US y ™ posslb ! e to make a machine at one 

power Z a IOa i T'T* ? Wins H the accessary driving 

Pi , +1 ' ^ciease m load. In other words, it is necessary 

mme'i'w m Iffn 1 a dlange ’ n govem01 ' se tting to carry any 

cause TWh! fb f “h “T t0 that station from any other 

eovernorl ft 1 Jl P f f ”, paper ' The «S*» or turbine 
b nois at each station, being automatically controlled at 

W? adi P lt i the nece i ssai T steam at the station receiving more 

the^oadis taken^ 6 Tff ac J mi1 ; ted at the station from which 
lire load is taken. I he assumption is made that the phase antde 

oesn t change and that the necessary steam is admitted by such 

change m governor setting as is required to prevent anv change in 

phase angle of the electromotive forces. If you hold tlfe^hasf 

angles constant then a change m field adjustment as shown by the 

f Sifn ttalXf ^ a trans£er ° £ tbe load ' ° f course that is 
a situation that does not occur very often and only occurs to a 

muted extent. In other words the change in load by field ad 

Srati ffd that k°?su fl* 0 the . resistance component of the cross 

transmission line where the inductive LcZ’oefh^On 1 

react^c S e em Tn ourfTdf? reslsta ?“ is usual V Wgto than the 
stations 1 ’ h ® paraIlelln « circuit is a cable between 

R. Howes: I would like to ask Mr. Welsh reeardino- i OQ a 

speed curve of the governors which he used Xe tfegove fors 
designed for a flat speed at all loads, or how much feducISn S 
spe T ed was there from no load to full load? ' 

i ^ Pv I am not able to say definitely I iimai-no 

about 4 per cent, but I may say these diagrams are' merely made 
to represent pictorially what happens; if every caS it is D os 
sible of course for the attendant to change his governor setting 
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as the load changes, but that was unnecessary in the case I spoke 
of where the change is secured in the load by field adjustment. 
I am not sure that 4 per cent is the actual amount. 

F. K. Brainard (communicated after adjournment): Mr. 
Welsh concludes, among other things, that a change in relative 
field, strength of two alternators in parallel may change the dis¬ 
tribution of load between them. If he refers to the case in which 
the machines are constrained to operate in synchronism through 
some other condition than merely paralleling them electrically, 
e.g., if the rotors are mounted upon the same shaft or if they are 
driven by synchronous motors which take current from the same 
source, then the following criticism does not apply. Also, he 
may have in mind the slight change in efficiency due to a change 
in power factor. This will usually be too small to observe, 
however, and probably he does not refer to this. But with these 
possible exceptions, the writer cannot agree with him in the con¬ 
clusions which he deduces. 

For every prime mover with its governor, there is a certain 
definite relationship between speed and power delivered, and for 
machines which are to operate alternators in parallel, the govern¬ 
ors must be adjusted so that the speed will decrease as the load, 
increases (unless the governors are interlocked). Hence, if the 
load increases on one unit, it must increase on all others in parallel 
with it. In other words the problem is entirely a mechanical 
one if the machines sta}r in synchronism, and the electrical con¬ 
ditions have nothing to do with the distribution of load between 
them. However, the question as to whether parallel operation 
will be satisfactory or not, is largely an electrical one, and as Mr. 
Welsh states, a certain amount of inductance is necessary, 
although on the other hand too much inductance may cause the 
machines to fall out of step because of insufficient synchronizing 
power. 

The following is an attempt to determine in a general way the 
design of transmission lines over which parallel operation is con¬ 
templated. 

Consider the case of two alternating-current plants, each serv¬ 
ing its own load through separate feeders but connected in paral¬ 
lel by means of a tie line. The problem is' to determine the 
relationship between the resistance and reactance necessary to 
give the best results. If the amount of power transmitted is 
small compared with the maximum capacity of the line, it can 
be easily shown that the value of reactance x which gives the 
maximum “ synchronizing power ” (i.e., the maximum kilo¬ 
watts per degree displacement of station voltages) for a fixed 
resistance r and for equal generator and receiver voltages, 
is x = r. (See Note 1.) Also, it can be shown that the value 
of reactance which gives the maximum capacity to the line 
(capacity for the transmission of power) under the same con¬ 
ditions is x — V3 r. If the generator and receiver voltages are 
unequal but constant, the ratio of reactance to resistance which 
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will make the capacity of the line maximum with a fixed resist¬ 
ance depends upon the ratio of generator to receiver voltage 
as shown by the curve Fig. 1 of this discussion. (See Note 2.) 
In this and also the previous discussion the drop due to static 
charging current is neglected. Generally it will lie negligible 
since the charging current is supplied from both ends of the 
me, but this is not always true. Hence it would seem that 
the best value for x is usually between x = r and x = s/Z r. 



Fig. 1 — Relation Between Ri 

SISTANCE AND REACTANCE TO GlV 
the Maximum Capacity to 
Transmission Line Having 
.Fixed Resistance and Fixe 
Generator and Receiver Voli 

AGES 

Electrostatic capacity not taken into cor 
is neglcc^d.'"" the effeCt ° f chargin S curre " 



Of comse the practical conditions will seldom ho . ;ic . i 

the generator reactance should bfcSdered afV’ 04 lns ‘ aUed ' 
and if regulators are installprl • nsicieiec } as hne reactance, 

load a bower 

than, would otherwise be desirahlo qi - i i ^tie line 
™«ld probably be desirable in circuits feel^sW^cCno^ 
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converters and a larger amount should be installed in the case 
of over-compounded converters. Also, if the tie line is a short 
one where heating rather than the point at which the stations 
drop out of step ’ ’ limits the capacity, the reactance should 
preferably be much greater. Dr. Steinmetz has stated that it 
should be no less than two times the resistance, and apparently 
he refers to this case. The greater the reactance, the higher will 
be the power factor of the cross current, and so for this case a 
larger reactance can profitably be employed. 

If line inductance alone is to be relied upon to give the neces- 



Fig. 3—Spacing of Transmission Lines Fig. 4—Spacing of Transmis- 
as Determined by Relationship Be- sion Lines as Determined 

tween Resistance and Reactance at by Relationship Between 

40 Cycles Resistance and Reactance 

at 25 Cycles 

sary reactance, the wires should be spaced according to the 
curves* shown in Figs. 2,3 and 4. But in order to keep to practi¬ 
cable spacings, the sizes of conductors to be used are quite 
limited. Thus, for 60 cycles the range is from about No. 2 to 
No. 100, for 40 cycles from about No. 0 to No. 0000, and for 25 
cycles from about No. 000 to 350,000 cir. mil. 

Hence, it is seen why so little difficulty has been experienced 

* Curves in Figs. 2, 3 and 4 are for a three-phase line consisting of 
three conductors arranged at vertices of an equilateral triangle. Solid 
lines are for solid copper wire, dotted for stranded. 
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in paralleling 60-cycle systems of moderate power over long 
distances, and also why it has frequently been impossible to 
operate similar 25-cycle systems in parallel without the installa¬ 
tion of additional inductance. 

Note 1. To find reactance which will give the maximum 
synchronizing power for small displacements: 

Let Eq — e = Receiver voltage. 

I o = i + ji' = Line current. 
r — jx = Line impedance. 

E — Generator e.m.f. 

4> — Phase displacement between generator and receiver 
voltages. 

Then (neglecting the charging current) 


E = E 0 + I 0 ( r -jx)_ 

— 6 + ir + i' x + j{i' r — ix) 


tan 4> 


i' r — i x 
e + ir -\~ i f x 


If £ — Eq and the phase displacement is small, the following 
is approximately true: 


ir — —i'x 
, i' r — ix 


Hence 


i r 2 . . 
-- \- i x 



If W — ei = power de¬ 
livered, then W/4> is a meas¬ 
ure of the synchronizing 
power. 



W 

4 > 


e- 


v T 


x 

r~ -(- x 2 


x 


To find-the value of x which will make W/tf> maximum, r 
being constant, we put 


d 


© 


d x 


g2 (r + x) ( r - x) 
(r 2 k + x 2 ) 2 


0; 


hence x— r. 
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Note 2. To find the reactance which will make the capacity 
of the line maximum when the generator and receiver voltages 
are constant but unequal: 

Let e — Receiver voltage. 
e 0 = Generator “ 


i — Energy component of current at receiving end. 

i' = Wattless “ “ “ “ . “ 

cf) = Angle between generator and receiver voltages. 
r = Resistance of line. 

x — Reactance of line. 

Then from Fig. 5, 

ir — e (a — cos 0) cos 0 

The capacity of the line will be maximum when i is maximum. 
Hence, to find the phase displacement corresponding to this 


condition, we put -j-r- = 0 
Hence 


= — (2 cos 0 sin 0 — a sin 0) = 0 
a 0 r 


cos 0 = ~ is the solution which 
& 


makes the function maximum. 


x 

But, from the figure, 0 = tan ~ 
hence 



A. S. McAllister (communicated after adjournment): With¬ 
out attempting to criticise in any way the accuracy of the 
diagrams shown by the author in so far as they represent condi¬ 
tions assumed by him, attention should be called to a highly 
important feature ignored by him, which nullifies his conclusions 
that by proper proportioning of the voltage of each unit by field 
adjustment it is possible to alter materially the sharing of load 
between generators operating in parallel. _ Quite independent of 
the electrical characteristics of circuits joining any two generators , 
the actual load supplied by each generator to the electrical 
system—including its own circuits—depends solely upon the 
power delivered to the generator by its prime mover. This 
relation is fundamental, in that it is based on the law of con- 
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servation of energy—-the one law the accuracy of which engi¬ 
neers have as yet not been bold enough to question. When two 
generators are operated in parallel or are connected to a common 
system, the division of the load, carried by these two generators 
depends upon absolutely nothing other than the adjustment, of 
tne governors controlling the power supplied by the prime 
movers; it is not affected in any respect by voltage adjustment 
or resistance of the interconnecting circuits. The only effect 
that can be attributed to the resistance of the circuit intercom 
?t, C “£ th ® two generators is that relating to the efficiency of 
the transmission. Of the total amount of power supplied by the 

n °+- g6nei - at0 v a P a J 1: ] ' s dissipated in resistance of the intercon- 
mS'hv “;u and . thlS P rt raay be su PP lied di whole or in 
oonrlitiVmc ° r i^ e P ler i°^. the » enerators ’ according to existing 
totat of th 1 aS the rel ^Y e voltages of the units; but the sum 

solelvhv+ht P ower su Pphed by each generator is determined 
solely by the amount of power delivered to it by its prime mover 

to theTJfZ Wher T deri 7 ed result is fou “d to P be contrary 
a? W ™ f COnSe l vat T o£ . enel W’ * is safe t0 a ^ume that 
eTS; e T rr °h “ been lntr °d u ced in the assumption or 
calculations In the present case the author seems to have 

tSes e of t the f f Ct tlmt the time -Phase position between the vol- 
gators m parallel and the currents in the 

S be such as t0 allow each gen¬ 
erator to supply to the system an amount of power equal to the 

Z™ adfutXTsV 4 !tS Prfme m0TCr ' AH othZquantities 
retirement. h mselves t0 correspond to this one fundamental 
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PLANT EFFICIENCY 

An Analysis of the Losses oe a Hydroelectric System 


by j. D. ROSS 


The following paper is an analysis of the losses and efficiencies 
of the Seattle Municipal Light and Power plant for the year 1911. 

Great care has been taken- in these measurements and the 
results have been checked in as many ways as possible and instru¬ 
ments have been frequently calibrated. These figures are there¬ 
fore believed to be a close approximation to the true values. 

General Description oe Plant 
The Seattle plant is a hydroelectric system delivering watei 
to two 1,500-kw. Pelton units and two 5,000-kw. turbine units 
under 600-ft. (183 m.) head through two pipes approximately 
3^ miles (5.6 km.) long, one of which is 67f in. (172 cm.) and the 
other 49 in. (124 cm.) inside diameter. The current is transmitted 
at 60,000 volts through two lines to Seattle, a distance of • 
miles (62.2 km.), and is there distributed at 15,000 and -,400 
volts for use by approximately 20,000 customers and or e 

city street lighting. . 

Pipe Lines and Penstocks. The 674-mch (17-,-cm.) II 

consists of 15,865 ft. (4,835.6 m.) of wood stave pipe, dividing 
at a point 951 ft. (289.8 m.) from the power honse into hv 
48-in. (122 cm.) riveted steel penstocks. The 49-m. (124 c .) 
wood pipe joins onto a 48-in. (122 cm.) riveted steel penstock 
at a point 1,008 ft. (307.2 m.) from the power house. 

Careful tests were made on the 67 4 -m. wood _ P P » 
using gages calibrated before and after. ^The pipe contains five 
steel elbows, where the curvature is greater than 20 g. 
elbows are made to a 15-ft. (4.57 m.) radius and have angles 

4.71 
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respectively 92,55, GO, 65, and 45 degrees. The loss in head of each 
elbow was measured by a differential pressure gage. The results 
of the test are given in detail in the following table: 


Loss of Head in Feet in Various Parts of 67|-in. (172 cm.) Wood Stave Pipe 










Fric- 

Loss 

i 

Value 

Value 

Vel- 

Loss 

El- 

El- 

El- 

El- 

El- 

Total 

tion 

in 67 J" 

j of C in 

of N in 

ocity 

in 

bow 

bow 

bow 

bow 

bow 

loss 

loss 

stave 

Kut- 

Kut- 

in ft. 

entry 

No. 1 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

No. 5 

in 

after 

pipe 

ters 

texts 

per 

and 

02° 

55° 

00° 

05° 

45° 

pipe 

deduct- 

per 

for- 

for- 

second 

screens 







ing en- 

1,000 

mu la 

mula 









try and 

feet 











elbows 




2} 

0.06 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.01 

4.1 

3.91 

0.240 

134.00 

0.01190 

5 

0.25 

0.09 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0.05 

15,4 

14.77 

0.931 

137.90 

0.01175 

7} 

0.54 

0:25 

0.1S 

0.19 

0.20 

0.14 

33.9 

32.40 

2.0425 

139.71 

0.01165 

10 

1.14 

0.46 

0.34 

0.36 

0.37 

0.27 

61.9 

58.96 

3.775 

137.01 

0.011805 


Note: 1 ft. -0.3048 in. 



Fig. 1 


This pipe has been in operation since November 20, 1908. 

• 6 l0SS , 111 , €ntry as diven in the above table seems large and 
rises with the velocity more rapidly than it should. This is 

l 7 dUe t0 t !? eresistanCe of the screens , which are of wood 
bars. These were being changed at the time the test was made 

of levefoTfW at Hl T °{ helLvy Ioad that there was a difference 
of level on the two sides of the screens. The entry of the pipe 

1 T e total i ength of the W00d pipe is 15 - 865 «■ 

thousand fe i + A ^ ''T es ^ ed :or a slope of four feet per 
usand feet to give a velocity of ten feet (3.05 m.) per second. 
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The loss in the penstocks was computed from records taken 
by recording gages at the generating station, which were 
frequently calibrated. The results so obtained were checked 
by computing the loss from the efficiency shown under test, and 
agreed very closely. The maximum output of the two penstocks 
was 12,400 lew., with a loss of 6 per cent, and the average output 
for the year was 0,009 kw., with an average loss of 2.3 per cent. 
This loss was increased by the fact that the plant was supplied 
for thirty-three days in November and December by the larger 
pipe alone. 

Gemrating Station, There are four units in the power house, 
two of which consist of 8,000 h.p. Francis turbines direct- 
connected to 60-cycle, 2,300-volt, three-phase generators rated 
at 4,000 kw. at 35 deg. cent, rise, with a four-hour overload 
capacity of 5,000 kw. at 40 deg. cent. rise. These units operate 
at 600 rev. per min. The other two units are driven by 2,400- 
h.p. Pelton impulse wheels direct-connected to 60-cycle, 2,300- 
volt, three-phase generators rated at 1,200 kw. at 35 deg. cent, 
rise, with a four-hour overload capacity of 1,500 kw. at 40 deg. 
cent. rise. These units operate at 400 rev. per min. The wheels 
are each equipped with two runners, each of which is supplied 
from, a needle and a deflecting nozzle. The combined capacity 
of the present installation is therefore 13,000 kw. on a 40 deg. 
cent, rating. The two machines last mentioned, however, 
exceed their rating and have been operated continuously with¬ 
out excessive heating at 1,750 lew., making the combined capacity 
13,500 kw. Three waterwheel exciter units are installed, two of 
which have a capacity of 75 kw. each, and the third 150 kw.. 

As the efficiency of each unit varies with the load, and it is 
obviously impossible to have all generators that are in use at 
any time carry their full load, the all-day efficiency of the gen¬ 
erating .station will depend on the number of units in use and the 
load which each carries, as well as on the power factor of the 
load and, in the case of this plant, where two types of wheels 
are used, it will also depend on the proportion of the load that 
the operator gives to each type of machine. In general, the 
greatest all-day efficiency can be had by keeping the machines 
as nearly as possible at the load of maximum efficiency, and by 
shutting down the machines without load as far as can conven¬ 
iently be done. 

While the combined maximum efficiency of generator and 
wheel was found in the case of the 5,000-kw. units to be 76.7 
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per cent, and in the case of the 1,500-kw. units to be 69.9 per 
cent, the all-day efficiency of the plant for 1911 was found to be 
56.7 per cent. This does not include current for excitation and 
station lighting. By including this as a loss, the all-day efficiency 
of the plant drops to 55.7 per JUi 
cent. 

1 he reason for the difference gQ 
in the same type of unit is found 
in the fact that the operators 
favor No. 1 and No. 4 machines, “ 
from habit rather than inten- 50 
tion. The impulse wheels, being 40 
small, are operated under full 30 
load for a great part of the day 20 
and their all-day efficiency is lfJ 
greater than that of the turbines, 
notwithstanding the higher effi¬ 
ciency of the turbine sets at full 
load. It will be readily seen from these facts that the efficiency 
of a plant depends very largely on the way it is handled by the 
operator and during low water periods it is possible to prepare 
a schedule showing which machines should be used for each load 




Fig. 3 


which the plant carries. This schedule will be modified by the 
conditions of the plant, changes in load, and regulation. 

Losses in the waterwheels and generators were computed 
trom the half-hour wattmeter readings on the generators as 
recorded m the station report. The input for each output 
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throughout the year was computed from efficiencies shown in 
tests made in 1909 and checked at the end of 1911. The results 
show all-day efficiencies for the year as follows: 


Efficiency 


i Wheel 

Generator 

Combined 

Impulse Unit No. 1. 

70.S 

93.0 

05.8 

Impulse Unit No. 2. 

HO. 3 

92.2 

01.1 

Turbine Unit No. 3. 

57.1 

93.0 

53.1 

Turbine Unit No. 4. 

03. <5 

94.1 

59.8 

Four units combined... 

00.7 

93.5 

50.7 


The higher efficiency of the impulse units is due to the fact 
that they were nearly always loaded above 900 lew. and the' 
regulating was done with the relief valves and governors on the 
turbines, so that there was little loss from the deflecting nozzles. 

The power used in excitation was computed from the half- 
hour readings on the exciter outputs, and amounted to 399,120 
kw-hr. or 1.3 per cent, of the output of the generators. The 
water input to the exciter units, computed similarly to that of 
the large units, was 005,200 kw-hr. Station lighting, including 
light for the employees’ cottages, amounted to 175,000 kw-hr. 
for the year. 

Step-Up Transformers. The station is equipped with nine 
transformers. Each bank of three has a normal capacity of 
4500 lew. at 35 deg. cent, temper- 100 
ature rise. These transformers u 
step the voltage from 2,300 to 
(50,000 volts thiee-phase star- ,s " 
connected. The neutral of the M0 
star connection is grounded. The 
manufacturers were requested ,u 
to sacrifice efficiency for high 
insulation, if necessary, but the 
efficiency is found to be as high M 
as is customary when using lower 
insulation. These transformers 
were all in circuit continuously to keep them in good condition, 
and their core losses were practically constant, amounting to 
926,000 kw-hr., or an average of 11.7 kw. per transformer. The 
copper loss was computed from the readings on the reports, and 
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amounted to 200,00 kw-hr. or an average of 2.54 lew. per trans¬ 
former. 



Kw-hr. 

Average kw 

Core loss... 

. 926,000 

106 

Copper loss. 

. 200,000 

23 

Total loss. 

.1,126,000 

129 

All-day efficiency. 

.96. 

1 per cent. 


High-Tension Lines. There are two high-tension lines 38.7 
miles (62.2 km.) in length strung on two different makes of 
insulators of practically the same size and type. One of the lines 
is of No. 2 solid medium hard-drawn copper, the wires being 





placed in a six-foot (1.83 m.) triangle. The other is built of 
No. 0000 seven-strand hard-drawn copper, the wires being 
placed in a seven-foot (2.13 m.) triangle. 

The line loss was computed from the constants of the lines, 
taking the load data shown by the report sheets. The line 
resistances were measured by direct current, using the fall of 
potential method, and agreed very closely with the computed 
value. The inductance and capacity were calculated from the 
values given in the “ Standard Handbook,” third edition. To 
simplify calculation for the all-day efficiency, a Perrine-Bauni 
regulation diagram was drawn for both lines in parallel. To this 
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were added circles, taking as a center the end of the substation 
voltage vector, and as a radius the square of the voltage drop in 
the line, multiplied by the conductance of the line. The radii 
of these circles represent power loss. The power lost during 
1911 on the two lines, figured from this diagram, using the half- 
hour readings at the substation for load data, amounted to 
378,000 kw-hr. or an average of 43 lew. for the year. 

Kw-hr. Average lew. 

Line loss.378,000 43 

All-day efficiency.98.6 per cent. 

Step-Down Transformers . The step-down transformers are 
placed on the first floor of the substation. There are at present 
eight of these, each of 1,500 kw. capacity at 35 deg. cent, tem¬ 
perature rise. All are made with a ratio of 54,000 volts, three- 
phase, to 15,000 and 2,500 Scott-connected two-phase, making 
four banks of transformers. The low-tension coils are connected 
in series for 15,000 and in multiple for 2,500 volts, two banks 
being used on each voltage. 

The step-down transformer loss, computed in the same way 
as that of the step-up transformers, was as follows: 

Kw-hr. Average kw. 

692,000 79 

217.500 25 

909.500 104 
.96.6 per cent. 

The sum of the losses in line and transformers was checked 
against the difference in the watt-hour meter readings on the 
low-tension side of the transformers at each end of the line, and 
was about five per cent lower. This may not have been due to 
error but may be largely due to corona loss or other line leakage. 
No measurements have as yet been made to determine this point. 

Main Substation. The main substation contains the step- 
down transformers, a distributing switchboard of the remote 
control type, and the necessary switching and control apparatus 
for the distributing feeders. The switchboard carries a com¬ 
plete set of curve-tracing meters for the high-tension lines, 
indicating ammeters and wattmeters and watt-hour meters for 
the transformers, and indicating ammeters, recording volt¬ 
meters and watt-hour meters' for the feeders. Loss in meters 
and their instrument transformers was computed from tests 


Core loss. 

Copper loss. 

Total loss.. ..... 
All-day efficiency 
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made on each type of meter and transformer. Current used for 
station light, heat and display lighting was metered. 

Kw-hr. Average kw. a 

Loss in meters... 29,000 3 

Power for station light.317,400 37 


Total loss.346,400 40 

All-day efficiency. 98.7 per cent. 

Motor-Generator Set. A motor-generator set consisting of a 
750-h.p., two-phase synchronous motor direct-connected to two 
250-kw. 250-volt direct-current compound-wound generators is 
used on a three-wire 500- and 250-volt system for operating 
elevators and other motors. The maximum load on this machine 
at the present time on the direct-current side is 300 kw. and the 
average load for 1911 was 30.2 kw. The surplus kilovolt-ampere 
capacity of the motor is utilized in regulating the voltage of the 
main system by varying the power factor by means of an auto¬ 
matic regulator controlling the field of the motor. There are at 
present 71 services connected on this system with a connected load 
of 772£ h.p. The main feeder is 750,000-cir. mil cable with a 
400,000-cir. mil neutral, and the branches usually No. 4/0 with 
No. 2/0 neutral. In all, 27 miles (43.4 km.) of wire are used on 
this system. 

The total loss in the direct-current feeders and the motor- 
generator was obtained from the difference in the motor watt- 
hour meters and the customers’ meters. From recording volt¬ 
meter charts taken at various distributing points and at the 
substation and from computations, using the load data and line 
resistance, the line loss is placed at 5 per cent. The details of 
losses and efficiencies follow: 



Efficiency, 

1911 

Loss, 

kw-hr. 

Average 
loss, kw. 

Motor-generator. 

38. . 

417,000 

48 

Direct-current lines. 

95.0 

12,800 

1 

Customers' meters. 

98.8 

3,000 


Total direct-current system. 

35.7 

432,800 

.40 


15 ,000-1701/ System. Current is distributed at 15,000 volts 
from the main substation to two smaller substations and to 
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about twelve mills and factories which use large amounts of 
power. This system is two-phase, with the center point of each 

phase grounded. For mechanical 
reasons, No. 2 is the smallest wire 
used on the 15,000-volt lines. 
There are about 105 miles (169 
km.) of No. 2, nine miles (14.5 km.) 
of No. 1, and two and one-half 
miles (4.02 km.) of No. 0 wire. 
There are 30 transformers con¬ 
nected, ranging in size from 750 kw. 
to 50 kw., with a combined capacity 
of 6,250 kw. 

Loss in the 1,500-volt system 
was found by taking the difference 
in the meter readings at substa¬ 
tion and at the various receivers, 
and checked closely by calculation 
from the line constants and load 
data. The transformer losses on 
this system were computed from 
the load data on the station reports 
and the tests taken on each size 
and type of transformer under 
actual operating conditions. 

Copper loss is small compared to core loss because the trans¬ 
formers were lightly loaded; an installation of 6,250 kw. carried 
an average load of 1,323 kw. The detail losses were: 


' 

Efficiency, 

1911 

Loss, 

kw-hr. 

Average 
loss, kw. 

15,000-volt lines. 

99,2 

93,500 

11 

15,000-volt transformers. 

93.2 

•775,100 

88 

Core loss.. 


694,000 

79 

Copper loss. 


81,100 

9 

Total for system. 

92.5 

868,600 

99 


2,400- Volt Distributing System. Power is distributed from the 
substations by means of seventeen 2,400-volt primary feeders. 
Of these, twelve are fed from the main substation at Seventh 
Avenue an.d Yesler Way, three from Fremont substation and 
two from West Seattle substation. The more heavily loaded 



Fig. 6 
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circuits were designed for 200 amperes and the lighter ones lor 
150 amperes. Number 4/0 wire was used at first, but the 
economic size for a 200-ampere feeder has been computed at 
350,000 cir. mils, which size is now used on the heavier feeders. 

An area of 28 square miles (72.5 sq. km.) is served by this 
system, extending seven miles (11.2 km.) south and six miles 
(9.6 km.) north of Yesler Way. A distributing point is estab¬ 
lished at the approximate center of distribution for each feeder, 
and the automatic regulators in this station are set to give the 
desired voltage at this point. 

Connected to the 2,400-volt feeders are 1,082 distributing 
transformers, ranging in size from 2| kw. to 50 kw., and with 
an aggregate full-load capacity of 9,268i kw. They are con¬ 
nected to give a 240-120-volt three-wire low-tension winding, 
with the neutral grounded. To aid regulation, a number of 
transformers of the same size and type are’ usually connected 
together on the low-tension side, where conditions will permit. 
The secondary wire is generally No. 4 for the outside wires and 
No. 6 for the neutral, with No. 8 for the services. The maximum 
voltage drop from transformer to customer is kept within 2 volts 
whenever possible, since there is no way of regulating for voltage 
between these points. The pressure at the service is kept as 
near 120 volts as possible. Although standard 2,200-110-volt 
transformers are used, the pressure has been raised to 2,400 
volts, and it is planned to raise it still further to 2,500 volts. 
This gives about 25 per cent higher core loss, but lowers the 
copper loss in both transformers and feeders about 29 per cent, 
and in addition gives nearly 14 per cent better regulation. The 
2,400-volt system used 545.4 miles (877.7 km.) of high-tension 
wire, ranging in size from No. 6 to 350,000 cir. mils, and 1,137.7 
miles (1,830.9 km.) of low-tension wire, varying from No. 6 
to No. 4/0. 

Losses in the feeder regulators were computed from tests made 
on each type used, in conjunction with load data from the station 
reports. Losses in distributing transformers were computed in 
the same way, using also recording ammeter charts taken at 
distributing points. Losses in the high-tension line were com¬ 
puted from the load data and line resistances of each feeder, and 
checked by recording voltmeter charts taken at the station and 
at each distributing point. Loss in low-tension line was estimated 
from line resistances and load data, and checked by recording 
voltmeter at the customers 1 services. Loss in the customers’ 
meters was computed from tests on each type of meter in use. 
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A check on the various distributing losses is furnished by the 
difference between the power metered to the customer and that 
delivered to the distributing system. This amount proved to 
be slightly greater than the sum of the losses as computed, and 
the difference was added to the loss in low-tension system, since 
that loss was most difficult to determine with accuracy. There 
is also probably a small amount of stolen current included in the 
low-tension loss. The details of losses on the 2,400-volt com¬ 
mercial system follow: 



Efficiency, 

1911 

Loss, 

kw-hr.' 

-- 

Average 
loss, kw. 

Feeder regulators. 

98.6 

178,600 

20 

Primary feeders. 

96.0 

521,600 

60 

Distributing transformers. 

88.8 

1,391,000 

159 

Core loss. 


960,000 

110 

Copper loss. 


431,000 

49 

Secondaries. 

92.0 

• 782,600 

89 

Customers’ meters. 

97.6 

250,000 

29 

Total for system. 

76.2 

3,123,700 

357 


Cluster Light System, The cluster light system comprises 
1,631 poles, lighting 25 miles (40.2 km.) of street and carrying 
6,851 lamps of a total of 335,700 watts. This system is supplied 
from 720 lew. in transformers, using 23 miles (37 km.) of primary 
wire carrying 2,400 volts and 98.4 miles (158.3 km.) of secondary 
wire in a 240- and 120-volt three-wire system. The voltage is 
changed from 120 volts to 8 volts in the base of the pole and 
8-volt multiple lamps are used. Losses on this system were 
computed in a similar manner to those on the other distributing- 
systems. They lack the check of integrating meters at the lamp, 
but were easier to compute on account of the constancy of the 
load. The transformer losses contain those from the pole-base 
transformers, which are 250-watt, 8-volt transformers. 



Efficiency, 

1911 

' 

Loss, 

kw-hr. 

Average 
loss, kw. 

Cluster light primaries. 


42,500 

5 

Cluster light secondaries. 


86,500 

10 

Cluster light transformers. 



21 

Core loss. 

.... 

117,500 

13 

Copper loss. 

.... 

63,500 

7 

Total for system. 

79.1 


35 
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Series Street Lighting System, The series street light system 
comprises 683 miles (1,099 kra.) of No. 0 wire divided into 29 
circuits, lighting 601 miles (967.2 km.) of street. The circuits 
are connected two in series to 100-light air-cooled constant- 



Fig. 7 


current transformers. The voltage on the circuits varies with 
the number and kind of lamps from 2,500 volts to 5,000 
volts. Altogether there are 692 6.6-ampere arc lamps, 5,315 
40-c. p. tungsten lamps, and 199 300-c. p. tungsten lamps, 
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Losses were computed in a similar manner to those on the cluster 
light system, and were as follows: 



Efficiency, 

1911 

Loss, 

kw-hr. 

Average loss, 
kw. 

; Series lines. 

90.8 

233,500 

27 

Constant current transformers. 

95.0 

133,700 

15 

Core loss. 


63,900 

7 

Copper loss. 


09,800 

8 

Total for system. 

80.3 

367,200 

. 

42 


The table on the preceding page shows the losses and 
efficiencies for each part of the system, and the accompanying 
diagram shows each loss expressed in per cent of penstock input. 

The writer is indebted to Dr. C. E. Magnusson and Profes¬ 
sor Harris of the University of Washington for very considerable 
assistance in tests on pipe lines and generating units, and to 
Mr. Glen Smith of the City Light Department of Seattle for 
compilation of tests and data. 

The generators and station transformers were also tested by 
the Electrical Testing Laboratories of New York. 
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Discussion 
Losses 
land, Ore 

_ Gano Dunn: It is startling indeed to see the resulting 
ciencies so carefully and accurately computed as they have been 
in _ this paper, and it is also startling to see a considerable 
difference in the amount of this total efficiency from what prob¬ 
ably would have been gi ven in the prospectus of a hydroelectric 
company had the company been in the course of financing in¬ 
stead of in actual operation. In one table there are given certain 
efficiencies of impulse units and certain turbine units, and both 
seem considerably low. If I understand Mr. Ross’s use of the 
figures aright, these statistics indicate lower than full load effi¬ 
ciencies. Am I right, Mr. Ross? 

J, D. Ross: Yes. The full load efficiencies are given in the 
curves, Figs. 2 and 3. 

Gano Dunn: Of course in a station where there are few units, 
it is difficult , if not impossible, to run the units at full load. In 
taking the Institute’s honorary member, Dr. C. E. L. Brown, 
of Switzerland, who rushed through the Pacific Coast a few 
weeks ago, through the Waterside station of the Edison Company 
in New York, Mr. Lieb remarked it was one of the strictest rules 
of the company never to run the machines except at full load, 
and that, therefore, they never cared what the efficiency of 
the plant was, and the average load under which the stations 
had been running in the past was about 10per cent. If that 
is so, why is it not possible to insist in the operation of our systems 
more upon full load, running units with a view of improving the 
relatively low efficiency shown by Mr. Ross’s calculations. I 
know the human element is against it, but it needs only for us 
to be shown what the total diminution, is in a case like this, for 
us to be stimulated, and to do as much as we can to correct it 
by seeing that the 1 best efficiencies are employed in the apparatus 
we use. We run a generator or a wheel under a full load, and 
when the load varies, add units instead of changing the load as 
a whole. This practise of calculating the accumulation of little 
quantities is an old but fundamental principle. The differences 
made by a lot of little things always astonish people that com¬ 
pute them. I think we ought to call Mr. Ross the Benjamin 
Franklin of the present era because he puts into electrical terms 
the maxim. “ Take care of the pennies and the dollars will take 
care of themselves.” 

S. J. Lisberger: Mr. Ross has presented to us a val¬ 
uable paper. I think he has done himself a slight injustice, 
however, in considering the subject of station lighting or sub¬ 
station lighting as losses to the system. I believe if Mr. Ross 
had to go before his own board and ask it for more money or 
possibly an increase in the rate, he would be told he might well 
justify an increase in rate, or .he might justify a demand that he 
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be allowed a certain amount of money for lighting the stations. 
I don’t know how much that will help his losses. I think it lias 
been the rule of most state commissions that the companies are 
allowed for their own business the actual cost of production of 
that current as a charge against the particular department in 
which the current is used. Mr. Ross has stated that the economic 
size of his alternating feeder is 350,000 cir. mils. That seems at 
first glance rather an excessive size of copper. As a matter of 
fact, I don’t recall any systems that use that size. I ask him what 
is the approximate or average distance from the center of distri¬ 
bution to the stations, and at what rate or what value he figures 
lost current. That will have much to do with the economic 
size of the feeder in question. I also ask him, in figuring the 
kilowatt-hour output or kilowatt-hours stolen from the customers’ 
meters, what method he used in making these estimates. 

R. Howes : The waterwheel in a hydroelectric plant is at the 
fountain head, so to speak, as its efficiency affects the entire 
available output. I would like to ask if there was any specific 
reason why the turbines should give such a continuously rising 
efficiency curve. The gates are of a wing type, if I remember 
correctly, so it would be interesting to know why these wheels 
were not designed to have maximum efficiency at something less 
than the full load. 

J. B. Fisken: It seems to me that the curves should show the 
maximum efficiency at about 100 per cent load with a drooping 
characteristic on either side; the efficiency also seems low. The 
100 per cent load shows a turbine efficiency of about 75 per cent. 

I would like to know whether Mr. Ross can say if that should 
not be 10 per cent higher. We have no trouble at all in our 
wheels in getting 86 or 87 per cent and on some of the new 
wheels we have ordered, we are guaranteed almost ninety per 
cent. I agree with Mr. Lisberger in regard to the charging of the 
station lighting. It seems to me that should be charged as an 
expense and not as a loss, and not against the efficiency of the 
plant. There might also be a slight saving, I cannot say how 
much, by the use of three-phase transformers instead of single¬ 
phase transformers. 

L. F. Harza: I ask Mr. Ross if the 5,000-kw. load is 
the rated load on the generator. I also ask if a test on 
the full gate power of the unit was ever made to determine how 
many kilowatts could be developed. I have found in a number 
of instances that waterwheels are too large for the generators, 
and in one instance, a 2500-kw. generator has been operating 
with waterwheels so large that at the 2500-kw. normal load on 
the generator, the wheels operate at, as I recall, somewhere 
about 70 per cent. The wheels are, however, capable of develop¬ 
ing better than 80 per cent efficiency, but only at a high overload 
of the generators, the fault being entirely due to too large capac¬ 
ity of the water wheels rather than inefficiency. The result is that 
m order to run the unit at normal generator rating, the wheels 
must operate at low gate opening and hence low efficiency. 
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There has been a very common trouble in.the office where I have 
been employed in recent years; in buying waterwheels small 
enough. On one contract we had to reject successively two 
wheels which were built and tested at Holyoke before we could 
get the manufacturers to build one of as small a capacity as we 
wanted. The trouble was, I believe, that we specified that the 
units must be capable of developing at least a certain horse 
power under a given head, which is a very common specification, 
and one which we found it necessary to discard on this account. 
We found that the waterwheel builders design the wheels for a 
greater capacity in order to meet their power guarantee and ap¬ 
parently cannot predetermine the maximum capacity of their 
wheels accurately enough to work to that specification without 
the danger of getting the wheels too large for the generators. 

O. B. Coldwell: I have been very much impressed with Mr. 
Ross’s paper, from the short acquaintance I have had with it. 
I have long been an advocate of attempting to find out what 
things do in actual practise where they are installed, as against 
what they might do on the floor of the factory in being tested, or 
at some other point where conditions are not exactly the same 
as they may be after being installed. Mr. Ross’s paper has 
stated just such an actual condition as that, and I consider it of 
much more value than a paper dealing merely with the test re¬ 
sults not attached to practise. In the company which I rep¬ 
resent we have during the past few years been heading in the 
same direction. We have attempted to test in place, water¬ 
wheels, generators, transmission lines and all other parts of the 
system. To date, we have not put all this together and as¬ 
sembled it as Mr. Ross has been able to do. In the waterwheel 
tests which we have made, we have employed very largely the 
Pitot tubes, conditions being such as to make the weir measure¬ 
ments impracticable; at any rate, it would have been a very 
difficult matter to have used a weir. We have, in addition to 
water power plants, the steam plants entering into our system as 
relays, and if we were to attempt to talk about the total efficiency 
we would, have that factor entering in. It so happens that we 
have two frequencies of generation, 33 cycles, which is the hold¬ 
over from early practise, and a lot of apparatus of that type, and 
it is still doing plenty of good work and cannot be dispensed 
with, and in addition the sixty-cycle; and as we have transmis¬ 
sion lines of 33 and GO cycles working together as a unit more or 
less, our problem of working out plant efficiency would, be more 
complicated, perhaps. I notice in looking over Mr. Ross’s paper 
that'the average losses for the year arc the ones shown as the 
basis of this discussion. I might state that the operating 
records which we are using in connection with the Portland 
Railway, Light and Power Company are made up entirely by 
readings taken from watt-hour meters which are read once every 
hour. While we have many indicating instruments all over the 
system, no records are kept of them. The watt-hour meters are 
read once every hour and plotted on a cross-section sheet by the 
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attendant, with colors used to show the various types of service, 
and there is thereby on record for the station attendant’s benefit, 
as well as that of the operating department later, an exact 
picture of what is going on in the station. A number of com¬ 
panies on the coast have load dispatchers’ systems and have 
found them of great advantage. I might say that we are just at 
the present time installing a system of that sort wherein we will 
put the question of deciding just how many units are to carry the 
load, etc., to an expert, rather than leaving it more or less, as it 
has been done in the past, to the discretion of the operators. Mr. 
Ross mentions the benefit which may be derived by properly 
educating the operator in the use of his apparatus. I want to 
say we have found this particular class of record which we have 
been keeping that is, the drawing of a picture, as it were, of the 
operation of the station from day to day—to be of very great 
benefit to the operators themselves. 

H. Y. Hall: In reference to the point raised by Mr. Dunn 
as to the operation of units at the most efficient point, I do not 
think that the operator of the hydroelectric plant is to blame for a 
unit not being operated at its most efficient point, so far as condi¬ 
tions are in the west, at different hydroelectric plants. Of course, 
in the case of the New York Edison plant, they have stations 
with over a dozen units of different sizes and their load is not so 
very variable, so they can operate at the most efficient point. 
With a hydroelectric plant the conditions are entirely different. 
A great many plants are one-unit plants, some two, but very 
rarely over four units; then the point may be raised as to why put 
in a lot of units so as to operate some of them at the most efficient 
point under all load _ conditions. The question of the load 
factor comes into consideration, and the cost per unit and the 
full-load efficiency due to the small units. It seems to me that 
the criterion isn’t so much efficiency. It seems to me that we harp 
too much on the efficiency and we pay for that efficiency at times 
when it isn t really worth what we pay. After all, the criterion 
is what it will cost us, everything considered, to turn out so many 
kilowatt-hours at such and such load under such and such con- 
1 ^'T >n T, .With a plant that has no storage capacity the light 
load efficiencies are not of importance. It is the full load effi¬ 
ciency that is the important point. 

J. B. Fisken: I ask Mr. Ross if any Pitot tube measurements 
were made to check the constants of the weir measurement, 

and it they were, how many traverses were made with each 
measurement. 


J* ?;. RoS v : * n answer t0 the criticism of Mr. Lisberger that 
ie station lighting losses should not be charged up against the 
losses of the system, I really believe he is right, for two reasons 
One reason is that a good deal of that lighting is for advertisffig 
5 oses B an . d we are increasing it now on the line of the Mil- 
waukee Railway Company, where we are going to put in a little 
advertising. I suppose this really should be Charged E adven 
tismg, the same as printing would be. The station lights inside 
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the building, itself, used for the operators, should be classed a 
little differently, it is true, but still, perhaps, should be charged up, 
aside from the losses, as a commercial load. The object of this 
test, though, was not altogether for the paper; in fact, the test 
has been going on several years. What we wanted was a full 
test of our plant. Now, Mr. Hall said that the full-load ef¬ 
ficiency was the only thing we can consider in any diversion 
system. That is practically true. As I said at the outset, this 
paper is for a storage system, and the distribution end of it is also 
largely applicable to a steam plant. Where you have a purely 
diversion system and do not store your water, then, of course, the 
principal thing is to run your machines at full load. To obtain the 
maximum efficiency is the important thing. Mr. Hall, also, has 
stated that too much .stress is put on efficiency, and I surely 
agree with him there. The idea of this test was to raise the ef¬ 
ficiency wherever possible, provided this could be done without 
extra cost, and you will notice there are a lot of little places where 
that can be done. The question of regulation is very important. 
You know the man that comes in and kicks usually is not kicking 
so much on his bill as he is on his regulation, and if there is a lack 
of efficiency, it can be made up in higher prices a good deal 
easier than a lack of service can. Of course, where we are, the 
lack of service sends a man to the other company—some of you 
are familiar with that, and some not; we always find it is a good 
thing for the operator, it keeps him alive. I don’t believe effi¬ 
ciency is the whole thing by any means, On our secondary, we 
figure on two volts, maximum, voltage drop; after we get 
over two volts we try to get busy. Of course, we miss it in a 
good many cases, but that is our rule. 

Mr. Hall has spoken of the rising characteristics of these 
particular turbines. These turbines were built, the first ones 
manufactured in this country for a six-hundred-foot head. _ Now 
that is a rather delicate question to answer. I never like to 
answer anything where the manufacturer is concerned, because 
when we have a difference with a manufacturer, we generally 
like to settle it with him and after this settlement everything is 
all right. The makers built an 8600-h.p.wheel. We would like to 
find a rising curve to full load, and then a falling off, and we have 
now actually arranged for another pattern of runner. I think, 

■ myself, they got the runner a little wrong in the diameter. I am 
not a waterwheel man. My figures may be entirely wrong. I 
wouldn’t uphold them against those of the designer of a water¬ 
wheel, but I think there is a little mistake in the runner, although 
the wheel is an excellent wheel and the relief valve made by the 
same people is also doing excellent work. 

As to tests, Mr. Fisken, or Mr. Harza, asks if a full load, full 
gate test has ever been made. At the time the test was made, 
we ran up to about 5000 kw. on the generator, or about 6600 horse 
power. In order to get the proper load, we put on rheostats; we 
took a piece of six-foot stave pipe and put a bottom on it, and 
placed resistance coils in water in it. We connected the generator 
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to this resistance and took our readings using that load, hut (lie 
wheel was not up to full gate opening. We also handled that 
test a good deal as a farmer handles a basket, of eggs, for the 
reason that to follow the test too far might mean a shut-down for 
the service. We liked the operation and the regulation of these 
two turbines very well, but at the same time I do believe that a 
mixture of Peltons and turbines would give a better and Quicker 
response to change of load. 

Mr. Coldwell asks whether the Pitot tubes are a success; he 
says they are attempting to use them and asks if we are tryin<>- 
them. I would like to know Mr. Coldwell's results on the Pitot 
tube; I would like to see them and compare them with current 
meter readings, and see the results obtained. We tried the Pitt>1 
tube and it may be we did not get the right kind. We made them 
up, the university tried them, and we tried them, made accord¬ 
ing to what is considered the best practise, but we failed to 
nave them check with the weir and current meter readings. We 
took about three-hundred current meter readings in our tail race 
and also measured the water over the weir. Our load in that test 
was constant because we put the rheostat on, we kept our power 
factor constant on the machine and any excess load we carried 
on another machine. As to the accuracy of the curve, I don't think 
there is any doubt We ran complete tests on that curve twice. 

+ 1 _ _ Y f xpected about eighty-three per cent efficiency from 
Lurhmes, and the contract was so drawn up that any drop 

Tll ^ ie i nCy be ow , tlia . t made a forfeiture of a certain amount. 
Ihe makers were businesslike in the whole thing, and being 

thbAmp leir fir i St ^ acbines - th e very first one of that head-—I 
think they made a little error m the runner, but we are going to 

T tprnf M 1U1 T? er Wlth 1 a maxiimim efficiency at the point we want. 

macbim Mrv n arZa aSk Y £ 5 °?° 1 kw - was the normal load of the 
oim? ■ r ie f uar Y tee of the manufacturers was 5000 kw 

guarantee at 35 deg -> and the machine met the 

guarantee. Our two Peltons are connected to generators of a 

different make and they are rated on the same basis of 1500 kw 

40 deg. rise, but we run them right along at 1750 kw ’ 

geniatorfl large in comparison with the 

a wheelfitted Mr ’ ? arZa 1S , nght > we oii«ht to have 
a wneei htted foi the generator it drives. We have merelv 

accepted the wheels subject to the conditions and s S ir 1 ons 

which were freely met; and the makers offer To funlis^a new 

l miner to give us the efficiency desired at any particular place 

circular Sfcmav’7*“ £ °f ^ampere feeders! Sfio'.boo 

voltaie iw ilp^fZ n *1% large f but lf you take into account 
voltage legulation, it is better to be above than below the ri 

S5> ™ be W e 350 > 000 circular “ ls fc abo“ h; pmper 1c 
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PRACTICAL JOINT POLE CONSTRUCTION 


BY J. E. MACDONALD 

The object of this paper is to set forth the Los Angeles method 
of joint pole construction, which five years of practise has proved 
to be a workable scheme. 

Independent operation, accompanied by very rapid develop¬ 
ment and expansion, had permitted pole conditions to become 
extremely objectionable to the public as well as to the corpora¬ 
tions responsible for them. This reached a critical stage in 1906, 
when agitation for underground subways for all public utilities 
marked the beginning of the present cooperative policy. Dis¬ 
tribution by‘the underground method, except in the business 
district, is impracticable, for the reason that the populated 
districts demanding service are scattered over a very wide range 
of territory, there being an entire absence of congestion anywhere. 

The problem of joint pole construction was taken up for 
solution by the principal companies and the result was a general 
agreement covering the different phases of the work as seemed 
best fitted for local conditions. These conditions were favorable 
for the consummation of the project. The old construction stood 
out boldly as an object lesson in dangerous and unsightly conges¬ 
tion. The undeveloped but rapidly growing districts offered a 
field for trying the proposition under favorable conditions with¬ 
out any complications. There were some problems in the older 
districts which were not so readily solved, chief of these being the 
difficulty of eliminating the capital charges against the existing 
overhead system of each operating company. It is evident 
that if any poles are removed before the expiration of their 
natural life, or if wires are transferred which are providing 
adequate service, then a certain portion of the original invest- 
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mfent must be absorbed in some manner in reconstructing on 
joint poles. This factor was given proper consideration in the 
preliminary investigations made in arriving at a satisfactory 
working agreement. A policy was adopted making the par¬ 
ticipation in such joint construction entirely optional with each 
company. However, when any poles are set, it is always with a 
view to providing space for all parties operating in such location. 
Even with this liberal policy, there have been but few cases 
where all companies have not found it to their advantage and 
profit to join immediately in such construction. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this condition, there has been no unequal division of the 
financial responsibilities, neither .has there been any reason to 
suspect that the joint work has helped the financing of one 
project at the expense of another. 

The working agreement, which was executed by nine com¬ 
panies operating in common territory, assigned the executive 
powers to a committee, acting without compensation. This 
committee is composed of one representative from each member 
company, all representatives having similar authority regardless 
of the pole plant owned by the company represented. A sec¬ 
retary, appointed by the committee, is actively in charge of the 
details of the combination work. An office is maintained inde¬ 
pendently of the affiliated companies, the expense being pro¬ 
rated uniformly against these member companies. The com¬ 
mittee meets monthly for the discussion of combination work, 
and the consideration of mutual problems. The secretary is 
advised of all contemplated construction and reconstruction, 
and plans are made accordingly to provide for the service of all 
companies operating in the section where proposed construction 
or reconstruction is to be undertaken. 

The agreement makes certain fundamental stipulations; it 
defines the general purpose and intention of the agreement; it 
places certain necessary restrictions on joint work, defining the 
limits of good practise; it specifies the method of operating under 
the agreement; the term of agreement and responsibility of each 
company is predetermined as far as practicable; it limits the 
manner of occupying and space to be occupied by each party; it 
fixes valuations and charges, and prescribes regulations govern¬ 
ing special expenses and maintenance. 

In addition to the foregoing fundamentals, certain general 
regulations, which should not be considered as arbitrary rulings 
have been adopted. b ’ 
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1. Combined Use of Existing Poles. In the combination use of 
existing poles, the combining parties use the highest or most 
satisfactory poles in the location where it is desired to make 
combination. The owner of same is permitted to bill the com¬ 
bining parties for a proportional interest at the rate which has 
been fixed for the valuation of such poles. 

2. Reconstruction by (honing Parties. When it is desired to re¬ 
construct a pole line in a location where none of the existing poles 
are suitable for combination use, one of the parties operating in 
this location sets new poles of standard size and length sufficient 
for the combination use of all parties operating in this section 
and for any other party which may desire to obtain space on 
poles. The constructing or owning party then sells a propor¬ 
tional interest to each party making the combination at the 
rate which has been fixed for the valuation of such poles. Each 
party transfers its wires and removes its poles at its own expense. 

3. Reconstruction by Neiv-Coming Party. When a party is 
occupying a favorable location on any street or highway, and a 
second party desires to build a pole line in the same location, if 
the construction of the first party is entirely satisfactory and 
adequate for present and future needs, that party is not obligated 
to assume any expense in connection with the joint occupation of 
the new pole line built by the second party. The latter builds a 
pole line suitable for combination use of both parties, and grants 
and assigns an interest in same to the first party without charge, 
except that the first party transfers its wires, crossarms and 
fixtures at its own expense from old poles to new poles. This 
party removes its poles at its own expense and they remain its 
individual property. In special cases, however, the second 
party may be required to pay the entire expense incident to such 
transfer of wires and removal of poles, and this is determined by 
the comrftittee, only those participating in the decision who are 
directly interested in the combination. 

4. New Pole Lines in Undeveloped Territory. Any party de¬ 
siring to construct a new pole line in a location where heretofore no 
pole line has existed, notifies the other members, through the 
committee, of the proposed construction, and upon request pro¬ 
vides space on such poles for the use of all parties who express 
their intention of combining in their use. The constructing party 
is then permitted to bill each of the combining parties for a pro¬ 
portional interest at the rate which has been fixed for the valua¬ 
tion of such poles. 
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5. Renewing Poles Naturally Decayed. All poles which have 
been in use as long as the committee determines that they are 
safe or satisfactory, or as long as the parties owning shares in 
same desire to use them, are replaced by new poles. The work 
of constructing such new pole line is undertaken by one of the 
parties, as determined by the committee, and this party is per¬ 
mitted to bill the other parties in the same manner as specified 
heretofore. 

6. Disposition of Joint Property Removed fromi Service. Joint 
poles removed from service may be removed at joint expense to 
a place designated by the committee, where they may be 
sold at auction, due notice having been given to each party prior 
to date of sale. The proceeds of the sale are divided between the 
owners in proportion to the number of shares owned by each. 
More frequently it is desirable that such poles should be sold or 
disposed of before being removed, the purchaser removing same 
at his own expense. This may be done by mutual agreement 
or by an exact division of the property in proportion to the shares 
owned by each party. 

7. Use of Old Poles. In the combination use of poles, those 
which have previously been in service elsewhere may be used, and 
provided that such poles are in other respects equal to new poles, 
are valued at the same rate as new poles of the same height, 
except for that portion which has been in the ground, which is 
considered of no value. 

8. Records. A record map is prepared for all combinations. 
Poles are numbered to correspond with house numbers of adjacent 
property. These maps are supplements to the general agreement 
and furnish a complete record, specifying the number and size 
of poles, date when set, valuation, and such other data as may 
be desirable in each case. These supplements must be approved 
by all parties interested before any authorization for billing is 
permitted. A complete file of all combination work is maim 
tained for each company by the committee. 

9. Specifications. A specification is understood to imply 
only first class construction, and as a rule, deals with maximum 
and minimum ^ quantities. Assuming, therefore, that each 
party is maintaining its lines in the highest state of efficiency, a 
joint specification is simply a summation of all specifications 
together with such modifications as are necessary to mutually 
protect the property of combining parties. This subject is so 
extensive that it cannot well be covered in a paper of this scope. 
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The author would refer those seeking enlightenment along this 
line to the specification adopted by the New York Telephone 
Company and the Public Service Corporation. This offers an 
excellent standard of construction, which is worthy of adoption. 
Local conditions will not demand any radical changes therefrom. 


Progress in Los Angeles and Vicinity 

During five years of operation combinations have been recorded 
on 21,270 poles. By count of poles occupied by two or more par¬ 
ties, it has been determined that the number of those which have 
been eliminated exceeds 30,000. The length of the average pole 
in combination use has been found to be 43.04 ft. (13.12 m.) 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the conditions at Sixteenth and Georgia 
Streets before and after reconstruction on joint poles. Sixteenth 
Street was widened 7.5 ft. (2.3 m.) on each side, and reconstruc¬ 
tion was carried on by the utility companies simultaneously 
with the improvement of the street by the municipality. 

Fig. 3 illustrates, in all its crudities, the results of independent 
operation, three lighting companies and two telephone companies 
maintaining individual leads on this property line. In the 
block shown herewith, which is 505 ft. (154 m.) long, there were 
ten 30-ft. (9.1 m.), nine 35-ft. (10.6 m.) and five 40-ft. (12.2 m.) 
poles, representing an investment in labor and material for 
poles of $285.25. The five 40-ft. (12.2 m.) poles, at an invest¬ 
ment of $70.00, would have provided better clearances for all 
companies. Proper construction would demand 50-ft. (15.2 m.) 
poles in order to comply with a correct specification. 

Fig. 4 represents a distributing lead on property line-showing 
the advantage of joint construction where rights of way are not 
easily obtained. This is a standard form of construction and 
easements are usually provided in all new subdivisions for the 
installation of such construction. 

Fig. 5 represents one of a number of square miles (1 sq. mile 
= 2.59 sq. km.) of territory which has been built up during the 
period that the companies have been operating under the joint 
agreement. In 1906 this section was traversed by a transmis¬ 
sion line and a portion of single track electric railway, on private 
right of way, which was operated, at infrequent intervals for 
freight traffic only. Other improvements of any kind were 
lacking. It is now built up with magnificent homes, repre¬ 
senting the very best class of residence patronage for the public 
service corporations. Practically all the lots front east and 
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west, and poles have been placed on north and south property 
lines for distribution, while the trunk leads have been placed on 
main streets running east and west, upon which the electric rail¬ 
ways have also been constructed. There are 685 combination poles 
shown on this plot. To accomplish the same distribution by 
individual construction would have required 1903 poles, that 
is, provided independent construction would have been tolerated. 
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Fig. 5 

In the square mile (2.59 sq.km.) there are 193 individually 
owned poles, which are used almost exclusively for street lighting 
or railway work. A few of these may ultimately become com¬ 
bination poles. On the south side of Sixth Street will be noted 
the only duplication in the entire territory. This construction 
was completed prior to the acceptance of the agreement by the 
telephone companies, and represents a superfluous pole invest- 
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merit of approximately $614.25. It will, therefore, be noted 
that failure or neglect to cooperate leads to the possibility of 
creating objectionable construction, which may be main¬ 
tained during the entire life of pole line, owing to the expense 
of transfer. 


Pigs. 0 to 13, inclusive, show pole conditions on Sunset and 
Hollywood Boulevards, one of the principal outlets to a suburban 
community, and represent fairly well the various types of joint 
construction, where conduit subways would be impracticable 
from a financial standpoint. These streets form a continuous 
thoroughfare, extending over seven miles (11.2 km.) in length, 
from the extreme limit of the present conduit district. Of 
this there remains less than 3000 ft. (914 m.) which is not 
improved from the joint construction standpoint. 

Pig. 6 shows a combination which is incomplete. The city 
lots underway the work of widening the street and reducing the 
grade, and joint work is t$> be completed by the removal of the 
railway company’s poles. The transmission line shown on the 
north side of the street is the 33,000-volt Edison line built in 
1897, this portion now being operated at 15,000 volts. Poles 
are in fair condition and are not unsuitable for combination 


use. 

Fig. 7 represents joint construction on a curve, where it was 
impossible to secure permit for anchoring on private property. 
Poles were trussed at joint expense. There are the municipal 
fire alarm, two telephone companies, a telegraph company and 
the railway company operating on one side of the street, and 
two lighting companies and the railway company on the other. 
The telegraph company and city are not parties to the general 
agreement, but cooperate where lines parallel. 

Fig. 8 also shows joint construction on a curve; poles on outside 
of curve have been blocked with concrete at base and at ground 
line, no guying being necessary. This is a combination of one 
telegraph company, one telephone company and the railway com¬ 
pany on one side of the street, and two lighting companies and 
the railway company on the other. 

Fig. 9 represents a typical straight line combination. Vacant 
position has been left on top of one line of poles for future in¬ 
stallation of transmission line for the railway company. Other¬ 
wise, the combination is the same as shown in Fig. 8, except 
that the view is in the opposite direction. 

Figs. 10 and 11 are views taken from the same point looking 
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in opposite directions, one representing a completed combination, 
and the other a proposition which will be undertaken upon the 
improvement of the street by the municipality. The lailwa^ 
company owns a private right of way in the centei of stieet and 
has heretofore maintained center pole construction, this being 
removed in connection with the combination work. 



Fig. 14—Joint Pole Values and Market Prices of Round Cedar 

Poles 

(Los Angeles, March 1, 1912) 

Figs. 12 and 13 illustrate a combination between a railway 
company and one telephone company, on one side of the street. 
On the other side is shown the conventional construction of one 
lighting company and of the railway company. 

Fig. 14 is a series of curves showing the present market prices 
of poles at tidewater points, from which points distribution is 
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made locally. Supplementing this, is the curve showing the val¬ 
uations according to the joint schedule for new poles set, painted 
and stepped. It will be noted that this gives a valuation of 
thirty-five cents per pole foot (0.3048 m.) for poles 30 to 60 ft. 
(9.1 to 18.3 m.) in length. Poles which have been set less than 

three years are assumed to be of the same value as new poles. 
Poles set from three to six years are assumed to be of the same 
value as new poles, but no value is given to that portion 
of the pole which is in the ground. Poles set over six years 
are assumed to depreciate at the rate of three and one-half 
cents per foot per annum, but. no value is given to that 
portion of pole which is in the ground. During five years’ 
operation under this schedule, it has been found that the valua¬ 
tions are approximately correct. The values given for 50-ft. 
(15.2 m.), 55-ft. (16.7 in.) and 60-ft. (18.3 m.) poles are lower 
than they should be, but inasmuch as such poles are usually set 
by the party desiring the top position and the added length is 
often solely for this party’s benefit, it has not been found that 
the charges prove inequitable. 

Fig. 15 shows the practical application of certain forms which 
have been found useful in maintaining proper records of joint 
work. 

During the five years under discussion no individual, save a 
newspaper reporter, has precipitated the query “ does it pay?” 
It should not be necessary to furnish exact data on this point. 
The reduction in investment, that is, the difference between the 
purchase and installation cost of over 50,000 poles independently 
owned, and operated, as against 21,270 combination poles, is sub¬ 
ject to exact deduction. The difference in the maintenance and de¬ 
preciation charges on them represents a quantity which may also 
be arrived at very closely. The saving in the maintenance and 
depreciation charges, at joint expense, of the combination poles 
for one year exceeds the cost of maintaining the' office of the com¬ 
mittee for the entire period of five years. In addition to this 
there are the intangible quantities, such as the saving which re¬ 
sults from such a project as a matter of public policy; also the 
saving due to the entire absence of accidents on joint poles, on 
account of superior construction. Some of us might even figure 
on the conservation possibilities, taking the entire United States 
as a basis of action. 

In conclusion it should be stated that whatever degree of suc¬ 
cess has attended the joint proposition in Los Angeles is due to 
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the constant and consistent policy of cooperation which actuated 
the engineers of the participating companies. Not a single prob¬ 
lem has been presented for solution which has not ultimately 
been passed upon by unanimous vote. The defection of even 
one of the nine member companies, so far as participation in 
joint construction is concerned, could easily have introduced an 
element of doubt as to the success of the project. 

An effort has been made in this brief paper to touch on a few 
of the problems which will come up for adjudication by those who 
endeavor to undertake similar projects in joint construction. 
The suggestions contained herein are the result of five years of 
development under practically all conditions, and it is hoped that 
it will be possible for others to inaugurate a system which will 
solve even better the problem of complete cooperation among 
utility corporations. 

Possibly there are some operating engineers who will find it 
impossible to secure the cooperation of kindred or opposing in¬ 
terests in such a project. Public opinion is an excellent but un¬ 
certain regulator in this respect, and it is to be regretted that 
some corporations are glad to be publicly coerced into proposi¬ 
tions which should have been adopted as sound business policy. 

However favorably we feel toward public control, matters of 
equity, as between the corporations themselves, should be ad¬ 
justed on an equitable basis without great legal assistance or the 
compelling influence of a public service commission. 

There are few cities in the United States where conditions are 
favorable for complete underground distribution systems as a 
possibility of the immediate future. To attempt to accomplish 
even a small portion of this would be to invite possible financial 
diffi culties. But we can and should make our overhead con¬ 
struction conform to certain limits of decency. 
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Discussion on “Practical Joint Pole Construction” 
(Macdonald), Portland, Ore., April 18, 1,912. 

A. H. Griswold: I am personally familiar with the proposi¬ 
tion which Mr. Macdonald has handled, and I desire to say 
that it is fully appreciated by the people of Los Angeles, as well 
as the operating companies. 

Mie Pacific lelephone and Telegraph Company alone in 
Los Angeles, owns, either solely or jointly, about 40,000 poles. 
When you consider that there are nine pole-using companies in 
Los Angeles, you can realize the relative magnitude of the 
problem on which Mr. Macdonald has been working. 

The joint construction of pole lines provides a wonderful 
conservation of capital, and it has also done another thing which 
is of tremendous value. Public agitation on pole lines in con¬ 
nection with the beautifying of streets in the cities and towns 
is becoming greater every day, and it is only by a proper coopera¬ 
tion of the pole-using companies in constructing joint pole leads 
that adverse public criticism may be alleviated, and requests 
foi underground construction, which are often prohibitive from 
a cost standpoint, eliminated. 

The slowness of pole-using companies in constructing joint 
pole lines has provoked so much public agitation that in some 
states laws arc being considered, and recently in one state in 
the West a law was passed of such an arbitrary nature that to 
have effected a combination arrangement in accordance with the 
requirements of that law would have required in some cases 
110- or 120-ft. poles. In other words, the requirements were 
absolutely absurd. 

Now if the wire-using companies would cooperate and effect 
these combinations along good engineering lines, providing for 
the proper factors of safety, both to life and property, they would 
forestall much of the agitation, and many of the. things that 
frequently prove oppressive and burdensome to the utility 
corporations. 

I therefore believe that the joint pole question is a very live 
issue, and. as engineers we should consider it very seriously. 

There is one point in connection with the joint work that 
has not been touched upon. There has been no combination 
made that introduces any physical electrical hazard to any of 
the other wire-using companies. The low-tension wires, or 
signal wires, are never placed on the same pole, or the same side 
of the street, with the high-tension wires of a voltage beyond 
the limits of the protective devices of the low-tension, or signal 
circuits. In Los Angeles the high-tension combinations are 
made on one side of the street on one set of poles, and the low- 
tension combinations on the other side of the street on another 
set of poles, and where crossings are necessary, they are effected 
in an approved manner. 
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L. B. Cramer: I would like to ask Mr. Macdonald it the 
telephone companies experience any trouble when their wires 
are placed on the same pole with lighting companies’ primary 
lighting circuits or arc circuits. 

Mr. Macdonald spoke of high-tension wires not being allowed 
on the same poles with signal wires; at the same time I wondered 
if the classifications were such as not to be objectionable to the 
telephone companies from the standpoint of inductive disturb¬ 
ances. 

I would also like to ask on what basis the division of shares 
or units in each pole is made. For example, one company might 
want space for a 13,000-volt power circuit or a higher voltage 
power circuit, if such are allowed in the city; another company 
space for. signal wires, telephone circuits, etc. The paper does 
not cover the division of ownership in each pole. 

Gano Dunn: Mr. Macdonald has undoubtedly made out a 
perfectly conclusive case in favor of joint pole construction as 
practised in Los Angeles. I am glad Mr. Griswold has con¬ 
tributed to the.record certain statements with regard to the 
hazards, etc., he has just made. I may say the most beautiful 
pole construction I ever saw was in Los Angeles in this 
district where Mr. Macdonald and others took me before I 
came to Portland, so I can fully agree with Mr. Griswold 
as to the persuasive powers of Mr. Macdonald. As I 
remember it, Mr. Griswold, in his paper, stated that .Los 
Angeles was in a territory where the weather conditions 
were very favorable. In other words, Mr. Macdonald has 
chosen an example of successful joint pole construction where 
climate and natural conditions most favor it. For the bene¬ 
fit of the Transactions of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, which are spread all over the world, and are certainly 
read all over the United States critically, I hope Mr. Macdonald, 
in replying, will give some further information. I hope there 
will be considerable discussion bearing on the following facts. 

In the first place, while there may be no hazards introduced 
by different-types of lines on the same pole, beyond the capacity 
of the protecting devices to take care of them, yet if the weather 
conditions were such as to make maintenance of lines themselves 
much more difficult, then the increased frequency of the opera¬ 
tion of those protecting devices and increased interruption to 
service and other things of that kind, might begin to come in in 
an economic way, whereas now it does not. In other words, the 
cost of maintenance of lines and the cost of renewals of protect¬ 
ing devices and the costs, figuring them in cost of interruptions 
to service, might begin to be, in other districts where the wires 
are frequently down, a sufficient item of expense to warrant 
questioning whether or not joint pole construction or possibly 
underground construction, where there are so many complicated 
circuits, would not be the proper thing. Then the liability of 
the relations of the companies should be discussed if we have 
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opportunity. How do the companies share in liability'questions 
as when a lineman might be operating on one set of wires and be 
injured on another, or vice versa? What is the actual interference 
on the circuits and the. incidental hazard, and also what is the 
history of damage ot joint pole construction with regard to the 
injury of employees? 

O; B- Cold well:. In Portland we have only to a limited extent 
tiled out this joint pole arrangement. With the telephone 
companies we have a few arrangements on individual streets 
and individual lines.. In each case we have drawn up with them 
nn agreement covering the matter of liability as well as of 
construction which should be adopted. It seems to me that the 
question of liability is one which is of very great importance, 
and I .was rather surprised to hear Mr. Macdonald say there 
weie really nine companies working harmoniously together in 
Los Angeles. It seems to me the content of his paper is a tribute 
to the broad-mindedness, of the engineers in Los Angeles and 
their “ get together ” abilities, not that I have not hopes that 
equal results might be obtained elsewhere, and that the same 
thing may be accomplished, but the actual carrying out and 
putting into practise of such an arrangement is really meritorious. 

1 ask Mr. Macdonald if, in the practical working out of this 
scheme, each company maintains its own linemen, has access 
to the poles as it desires for its own wires, going and coming as 
they please whether, if that is the case, two or three line gangs 
arrive at the same pole at the same time, with minor difficulties 
as a result, or does this Joint Pole Commission have its own crew 
of linemen for all the companies together? It seems to me the 
latter would be the only way it could be satisfactorily worked 
out, and yet, if they are doing it by various crews in Los Angeles, 

I must be mistaken. I would like to hear from him on that 
point. 

S. J, Lisberger: Does joint pole operation invite a greater 
hazard than individual pole lines? This is a difficult question to 
answer. Possibly if all pole lines were built on the same street 
the hazard would be no greater, perhaps less, with joint poles, 
due to better .pole clearances. But more hazard is introduced 
because it invites a larger number of wires to be located on the 
same. lead.. This is particularly true in territories where com¬ 
petition exists. 

The speaker recalls an accident of recent date on a system 
where a wire of an 11,000-volt lead on the topmost crossarm 
broke. There.was possibly 50,000 h.p. behind the short circuit. 
It was surprising to see what damage could be done. To those 
who have never experienced an accident like this it might be 
interesting to note, that the short circuit occurring in this case 
wiped out the entire pole line for two spans, there being 24 
wires on the lead. 

Joint pole line construction is advisable where not too many 
wires are concentrated on a single lead, but where such condi- 
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Lions are likely to occur the speaker deems the problem worthy 
of careful consideration. 

Does the municipality of Los Angeles pay its pro rata in the 
joint pole line construction? 

H. R. Wakeman: I would like to ask Mr. Macdonald if the 
line extensions carried out by the various companies are not 
somewhat delayed owing to the amount of “ red tape ” it is 
necessary to go through in' handling them through the joint 
pole commission. I understand that each time a company wishes 
to make any line extension it is first necessary for the com¬ 
pany to refer the matter to the joint pole commission which 
thereupon takes the matter up with the other companies before 
actual construction work commences. This naturally causes 
some delay, and it seems to me it might be one serious dis¬ 
advantage in working under a joint pole commission. 

J. B. Fisken: In regard to the question of liability, it seems 
to me that the liability to accident is very materially decreased.. 
In our town we have two telephone companies operating, and 
in some cases one telephone company has come along and strung 
its wires and cables right through the middle of our lead. 
We have had arc circuits grounded on its cables, and various 
troubles. Now the liability to accident does not lie at the point 
of contact of those wires. Possibly a mile away a telephone 
lineman may be working on a line which he thinks is dead, but 
which may at another point be crossed with a high-voltage wire; 
then he gets hurt. Nothing has been said in regard to the ques¬ 
tion of cutting trees. I don’t know how serious that is in Los 
Angeles. It is quite a serious proposition with us. We have had 
a great deal of trouble with the cutting of trees, and this spring 
we started a crusade on the proposition of tree cutting and I 
may state we had no assistance from the city government or the 
park commission. We decided to go to the property owners and 
ask for permission to trim the trees. So far we have had about 
three hundred permits this spring, covering about fifteen hundred 
trees. 

We have only had one complaint. One person gave us per¬ 
mission to trim the trees in front of his property. He had two 
lots, his house being built on one of them and the trees in 
front of his house were interfering, the others were not. We 
trimmed the ones in front of the house and then he came in 
and complained because we didn’t trim the others. We have 
worked along these lines and have had no trouble about trimming 
trees. I would like to know if Mr. Macdonald’s commission 
has any regular system of getting permission to trim the trees, and 
if it is assisted by the city government or the park commission 
or whoever has authority. 

We have endeavored in the last few years, as much as possible, 
to keep off the streets, but unfortunately in Spokane a great 
many of the finer additions are laid off without any alleys, so 
we can’t go in the alleys. I remember one place where we tried 
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hard to get easements across private property to enable us to 
build the line there instead of along the street where there was 
one of our 60,000-volt lines.- We could not get it because one 
property owner held us up. Now does this commission or 
does any one company have the right of eminent domain? 
Can they condemn in such cases? 

Another thing I would ask is whether easements are taken 
in the shape of letters, or are they regularly recorded and as 
such show up in the abstract of title to the property, in other 
words, are they permanent easements? 

On the question of construction, I don’t know whether the 
state of California has a public service commission or not. If 
it has, does the public service commission allow the expenditure 
for_joint pole construction to be capitalized in cases where lines 
which are removed are in good order? There is another question 
which comes very close home to some of us. In the state of 
Washington there has been a proposition submitted to the 
public service commission compelling the installation of guard 
wires above wires which have a limit of 5000 volts maximum 
where wires of a voltage of over 5000 volts are above them. 
Of course that applies not only in the towns, but all over the 
state. It means that if that should pass there would be probably 
five or six hundred miles of guard wires to be put up and in the 
cities of course that would be objectionable from the esthetic 
standpoint, as well as the standpoint of the consequent large 
expense for maintenance. Is there any such requirement in 
Los Angeles? 

I noted with interest the system of numbering the poles which 
Mr. Macdonald mentioned in passing. I think he might have 
dwelt a little longer on that. It happens to be a system, 
we adopted several years ago, after laboring in vain with other 
systems. The only question I want to ask about that is, where 
there are poles in an alley, or across private property, is there 
any definite system in numbering? By that I mean, does the 
number of any such pole apply to the property east of it, or 
west of it, or south of it, or north of it? 

Nothing was said with reference to the method of hanging 
large transformers. I don’t know what the rules are in Los 
Angeles, but in putting up transformers we make a dividing 
line at about five kilowatts, placing small transformers on the 
regular crossarms and large transformers low down on the pole. 
In putting up say a 30-kw. transformer on a pole, does that 
have to be put in the space allotted to the company hanging 
that transformer or is there provision made to hang it below? 

I hope Mr. Macdonald will answer Mr. Griswold’s inquiry 
in regard to handling the gangs working, because at home I can 
easily picture the situation where one non-union crew would be 
at work on a pole and a union crew would, come along, to go to 
work on it. 

J. E. Macdonald: With reference to the electrical hazard 
and liability feature of the joint pole proposition, which so many 
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members have mentioned, it should be noted that the practise 
is to treat such matters exactly as though poles were individually 
owned. Not one accident has occurred in five years on poles 
jointly owned in Los Angeles. Even on poles which are not 
jointly owned, there have been fewer accidents, due to the in¬ 
creased co-operation between the operating companies. All 
linemen are furnished with printed blanks, of postcard form, 
with instructions to notify immediately the proper party, by 
mail, of any defective overhead construction which may be noted. 
If the defect is serious, they are instructed to use the telephone. 

In a number of cases, where failures have occurred on old and 
obsolete construction, some damage has been recorded, but in 
these cases it has been possible to determine the responsibility 
immediately by a prompt inspection of the conditions by the 
parties interested. This is a much more satisfactory method 
than that of permitting an indefinite period to elapse, when legal 
contests have been instituted, as in the old method of permitting 
the legal departments to be the arbiters in such matters, regard¬ 
less of existing physical conditions at the time of the accident. 

The hazard has seemingly been reduced from purely 
mechanical reasons. When poles for distribution purposes are 
erected on both sides of the street or highway, the services of the 
lighting companies' and of the telephone companies cross each 
other frequently, and in many cases the telephone service is over 
that of the lighting company. The failure of one service is 
often accompanied by an interruption of some other service. 
On the other hand, when the lighting circuits and the telephone 
circuits are on the same poles on the same side of the street, the 
services are substantially parallel and the chances for interfer¬ 
ence are minimized. 

The distribution of shares in poles is fixed according to 
schedule. One share includes any part of: 

(a) Space for one, two or three crossarms for regular lighting 
and power service, or for one or two crossarms for one or two 
high-tension three-wire transmission circuits, with or without 
two telephone wires elsewhere on pole. 

.(b) Span wire attachment or bracket trolley support, with or 
without crossarm for feeder and telephone. 

(c.) Space for one, two or three crossarms for telephone service, 
with or without cable. ■ 

Included in one share is space for transformer, lighting fixture, 
cable terminal or pole platform. This constitutes the maximum 
allowed for one share, and any company is permitted to purchase 
additional facilities when necessary. 

Although one share includes space for transformer, if it be¬ 
comes necessary to install one or two large transformers it is the 
usual practise to encourage the setting of a separate pole for this 
service. It is not permissible to place a transformer on the same 
pole with, a telephone junction box, neither is it permissible to 
place a telephone junction box on the same pole with an arc 
lamp or other lighting fixture. 
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Before adopting the method of having each party a joint owner 
in pole or poles used for combination work, some combinations 
were made on a contract basis at an annual contract charge; 
also, some were made on a life ownership basis, and others on an 
annual rental basis. These were found to be not as satisfactory 
as the present method, where each shareholder has equivalent 
rights and responsibilities. 

In numbering poles on private property, or alleys, it is the usual 
practise to make reference to the house number on adjoining 
street. 

With reference to specifications, which form a part of the 
agreement, it has been suggested by Mr. Dunn that the climatic 
conditions of Southern California are favorable for such an under¬ 
taking. This is correct, but it should also be noted that these 
specifications display but slight modifications from the standard 
adopted by the National Electric Light Association, which, as 
stated heretofore, originated with the telephone and power inter¬ 
ests of New York and vicinity, where climatic conditions are 
quite severe. In California, certain modifications have been 
made necessary largely on account of State regulations. 

The maintenance of poles is a joint expense and is pro-rated 
against each company according to the shares owned by each. 
This includes repainting, tree trimming and moving when same 
is necessary. The work is generally undertaken by the original 
owner of the pole line and proper notice is given to each share¬ 
holder of the contemplated work, and, in some cases, an estimate 
of the cost is submitted, so that there may be no misunderstand¬ 
ing at the time bills are presented for payment. 

With a few exceptions, 6600 volts is the maximum operating 
voltage permitted on poles owned jointly by the power and tele¬ 
phone companies. It is good practise to keep the toll lines of the 
telephone companies as far removed as practicable from the 
distributing lines, as well as the transmission lines, of the power 
comp anies. 

In the matter of tree trimming, the Committee has adopted, 
uniform methods for all companies, it being necessary to secure 
the permission of the property owner, in writing, in all cases, 
before applying to the municipality for permit to trim trees. In 
case the property owner refuses to have trees trimmed, the Board 
of Public Works may order the work done if it appears necessary, 
but it is a matter of uncertainty as to whether the municipality 
has jurisdiction in such cases, and some difficulty has been ex¬ 
perienced in securing such permits. 

As previously stated, the municipality is not a party to the 
general agreement. It is to be regretted that certain legal phases 
of the problem are such as to preclude this possibility at the 
present time. It has been determined that the municipality 
has superior rights in streets and public highways and, of itself, 
this constitutes a serious barrier to such joint construction, al¬ 
though no physical condition exists which is a reason why such 
construction should not be undertaken in all cases. 
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The franchises of a number of the Los Angeles operating com¬ 
panies have a provision giving the municipality the right to 
pole attachments for fire alarm and police signal wires, and similnr 
concessions are accorded the municipality by the other companies 
in nearly all cases. An unsuccessful effort has ’'recently been 
made to place this on a business basis at an annual rental of one 
dollar per pole per year, said rental to include all maintenance 
charges. 

An inquiry has been made as to the attitude of public service 
commissions toward the companies which are reconstructing on 
joint poles. On this point, I do not know of any decision which 
has been rendered covering this feature. There is no doubt, 
however, that the cost of reconstructing on joint poles is an 
operating expense and, as such, may not be capitalized. 

California has a Railroad Commission, which assumed juris¬ 
diction over all public service corporations on the 23rd of March 
of this year. The law creating this Commission gives it almost 
unlimited power, including that of enforcing joint pole construc¬ 
tion. In addition to the Railroad Commission, there exists a 
State statute covering overhead construction. This law was 
framed largely as a labor measure and does not constitute a 
correct specification in all respects. One of the features proposed 
for this law, as first drafted, which fortunately was eliminated, 
was that of providing guard wires or cradles under high-tension 
wires at crossings with other circuits. Guard wires have always 
proved themselves a menace rather than a protection and should, 
therefore, not be recommended. 

It has been suggested that there is a possibility of delay in 
planning for extensions. This has not been found to be serious. 
On property line extensions permanent easements are usually 
provided by the' subdivider of the tract. It is current practise 
to have the realty dealer insert a clause in deeds and contracts, 
which is worded approximately as follows: 

“Subject to a perpetual easement along the rear of said 
property for the installation and maintenance of poles, cross- 
arms, conduits, wires, cables and other appurtenances for the 
use of the telephone and electric light companies, with, access 
to same.” 

. In such cases it is possible to estimate far in advance tlie possi¬ 
bilities and requirements of any given district. 
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AIR GAP FLUX DISTRIBUTION IN DIRECT-CURRENT 

MACHINES 


BY CHARI.ES R. MOORE 


The armature of a direct-current machine under load, reacts 
on the main field, the effect being commonly known as armature 
reaction. ’This reaction always has a tendency to distort the 
main field and may increase or decrease the total flux per pole, 
depending on the brush position and the relative values of arma¬ 
ture and field strength. The distribution of the flux, then, 
along the air gap of a direct-current machine is different, when 
the armature conductors carry current of appreciable strength, 
from what it is when the machine is running light. The extent 
of this change in air gap flux distribution determines largely the 
success of the design, so that it is highly important to be able to 
determine if possible what the flux distribution will be under 
load; in fact, no scheme of design can be regarded as complete 
unless it enables the designer to predetermine with reasonable 
accuracy the full load as well as the no-load characteristics of a 
given machine. 

As carried out at the present time direct-current machine 
design points out the no-load characteristics only, the full load 
characteristics being arrived at by the use of certain constants, 
applicable to the type and capacity of the machine in question. 
These constants, being derived from experience, give results 
sufficiently close for practical cases, but when designs of radical 
types are attempted the full load characteristics are more or less 
a matter of conjecture, and the machine must be designed with 
sufficient liberality to be safe. 

The writer believes that this full load condition should be 
capable of development from fundamental physics rather than 
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from empirical formulas, and the experiments heroin described 
were carried out with this in mind. The general plan of the work 
has been to study one machine thoroughly rather than to collect 
an array of data from many machines. 

This paper has for its object a description of these experiments, 
together with a discussion of the method developed by means of 
which the full load flux distribution of a direct-current machine 
may be easily and accurately predetermined from design data. 
The work herein described pertains to generators, but the 
method is applicable to motors as well. 


Tests 

The experimental apparatus consisted in general of a four- 
pole direct-current-machine, having an exploring coil, similar in 
shape to one of the regular coils, mounted on the armature and 
connected to two slip rings through which connection could be 
made to an oscillograph; also such auxiliary apparatus as was 
necessary to define accurately the conditions obtaining when a 
film was exposed. The exploring coil had- a throw equal to a 
pole pitch, and was mounted on the surface of the armature by 
cutting a small groove in one of the retaining wedges and solder- 

nW ^™ 0 , e te fv 011 dther side after the coil was Iaid in 

f. , , Tbe ends of the cmI were held down by clips soldered to 
the binding wires. 

It is obvious that, as this coil passed along the air gap at 
uniform speed, it would have electromotive forces induced in it 
pioportional to the flux cut, and. since the spread was inapprcci- 
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Machine Data 


A r m at ure Win di ng: 

T yP e .Lap 

Number of circuits. 4 

Number of coils. 95 

Turns per coil. 3 

Number of armature slots. 48 

Number of commutator segments. 96 

Number of armature conductors. 576 

Field Coils: 

Type.Shunt 

Number of turns per coil. 1725 

Number of coils. 4 


Length of air gap, | inch ( 3.17 mm.). 
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practically constant speed. In addition to this advantage the 
synchronous motor on the oscillograph could be run from the 
same source as the machines being tested, and since this small 
motor had four poles also, it was in synchronism with the alter¬ 
nating electromotive forces generated in the test coil on the 
experimental machine. By this arrangement it was unnecessary 
to take current from the test coil except just enough to operate 
the oscillograph galvanometer. The tests w'ere run at times when 
the load oil the power station was light or constant so that 
practically constant speed was assured. A tachometer was used, 
however, as a check. 

As anticipated, the flux distribution curve shifted position 
along the ground line in the direction of rotation when load was 
put on the generator, so that, in order to have some reference 
point whereby this shift could be measured, a contactor was 
mounted on the shaft and connected in series with a battery 
and one of the galvanometers of the oscillograph. Once in each 
revolution of the test machine, this galvanometer threw on the 
screen a “ kick ” which was permanent in position -regardless 
of the flux shift. The brush of this contacting device was placed 
on a rocker arm so that the position of the " kick ” could be set 
at will. The position chosen was the point of zero flux or when 
the flux curve crossed the ground line at zero load. When load 
was put on, the shift could be measured directly. 

Tt was also found necessary to have some device for accurately 
locating the brush position‘on the films. This requirement was 
met by placing a second contactor on the shaft close to the com¬ 
mutator and mounting the brush which engaged with it on the 
rocker-arm to which the regular brushes were attached, so that, 
as the brushes were shifted, the “kick” shown by the gal¬ 
vanometer to which this contactor was connected moved, there¬ 
with. 

The neutral points on the commutator were located by sub¬ 
stituting for one of the regular carbon brushes a wooden brush 
on the opposite faces of which, in the direction of rotation, were 
fastened two pieces of strip copper; these bore on the commutator 
surface, spanning about three segments, and to them was at¬ 
tached a voltmeter. With the machine running light the rocker 
arm was set with the brushes on the neutral point. The con¬ 
tactor brush was then so adjusted on the stud that the “ kick ” 
shown by the galvanometer due to it, coincided with the point 
where the flux curve crossed the ground line. To set the brushes 
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at the neutral point, with the machine loaded, it was only 
necessary to shift the rocker arm until the “ kick ” again coin¬ 
cided with the point of zero flux. 

The oscillograph was of the galvanometer type having three 
cells. After each film was exposed, a calibration line was drawn 
upon it by impressing on the galvanometer with which the curve 
was taken a known voltage from battery. Before exposure, the 
light from all three galvanometers was concentrated on a single 


spot. 

In order to get several curves on a single film, the zero point 
or point of concentration of the spots of light was moved to one 
side slightly after each exposure. 

Fig. 2 shows the connections used for these tests. The field 
of the generator as well as that of the oscillograph was excited 
from a storage battery to insure constant conditions. 



Theory 

* Before discussing data and results it will be necessary to 
explain the theory followed in working them out. 

Professor Goldsborough has read before the Institute* papers 
dealing with flux distribution in air gaps and armature cores, 
but nothing has been found in his researches relating to flux 
distribution in the air gap under load conditions. In the first 
of his papers he explains the application of the theory of recip¬ 
rocals, but at that time no oscillograph was available and he 
found it necessary to check his work by means of commutator 
exploration. Everyone knows the dangers lurking in the use of 

* See series of papers, Transactions A.I.E.E., 1898, XV, p. 515; 1899 
XVI, p. 461, and 1900, XVII, p. 679. 
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exploring or pilot brushes, so far as quantitative values are con¬ 
cerned, so that it was first necessary to re-check Goldsborough’s 
methods and then to develop a theory applicable to the load 
condition. 

A brief review of Prof. Goldsborough’s method as far as we 
were able to use it will be given. On the pole, as shown in Fig. 3, 
a series of equally spaced points is laid off and corresponding 
points are taken on the armature. If the sum of the reciprocals 
of the distances from any point on the armature to all points on 
the pole be plotted above the armature point considered, a curve 
similar to curve A, Fig. 4, will be secured. In the first of his 



Fig. 3—Layout of Armature and Pole for Obtaining Theoret¬ 
ical Curves 

papers above referred to, Prof. Goldsborough gives mathematical 
methods for calculating the ordinates for this curve, but the 
writer’s experience indicates that so far as time is concerned 
there is little to be gained in the use of the equations given. 
Since the pole shoe and armature are symmetrical with respect 
to the polar axis it is necessary to take armature points on one 
side only, as shown in Fig. 3. The table of reciprocals is there¬ 
fore short and the summations may be easily made. 

Just here it might be remarked that in the finding of curve A, 
the pole shoe is regarded as an equipotential plane for all points 
on the pole shoe and the sides' of the pole core as of a varying 
potential for all points that occur beneath the field coil. This 
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automatically takes care of the effect of the field coil itself on 
flux distribution, for all load conditions. Prof. Goldsborough 
preferred to call curve A a curve of flux distribution when pole 
N was considered as acting alone. 

It is obvious that the poles S on either side have similar 
curves but of opposite sign to that of N and if these be plotted 
in their relative positions and added to A, algebraically, a curve 
similar to A% results. Prof. Goldsborough, however, considered 
one pole pitch only, although there seems to be no reason for 
not considering the entire number of poles a given machine may 



have. Doing so, however, leads to complication. In Fig. 4 
the extremities of curves A, etc., are shown for four pole pitches 
with their algebraic sum A 3 . 

A better scheme seems to be to consider Aj as a curve of 
permeance rather than a curve of flux distribution, since so 
doing permits one to multiply its ordinates by the values of 
magnetomotive force acting at the lower extremity, (at the 
armature points, and these magnetomotive forces may be cal¬ 
culated) thus obtaining a true flux distribution curve. 

In order to get a scale for curve A , it is necessary to find some 
point in the air gap where the magnetic lines of force are parallel. 
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This point is obviously the mid-position along the pole shoe. 
Knowing the air gap length at this point the reluctance per 
square centimeter may be calculated, the reciprocal of which 
may be set equal to the maximum ordinate of the permeance 
curve and a scale found therefor. 

The magnetomotive forces due to the field coils only acting 
at the various armature points, may be found as follows: Taking 
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the magnetic potential drop along the armature surface between 
the pole tips as a linear function, (and this assumption is borne 
out by the tests,) we may represent the magnetomotive forces 
of two poles relative to the armature as shown in Fig. 5. When 
no disturbing effects are present on the armature, the magneto¬ 
motive force acting on the mid point between the pole tips is zero. 

The magnetic effects of the armature under load may be 
shown by Fig. 6 as a linear function, having zero value at the 
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middle of the pole shoe and maximum value at a point midway 
between the poles. Combining these two effects as shown in 
Fig. 7, the resultant magnetomotive force distribution along 
the armature surface may be found. Having now the magneto¬ 
motive forces acting at the various armature points and the 
permeance from each point to the pole, it is possible to calculate 
the flux entering the armature at any given point. 

One other consideration, however, must be taken into account, 
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namely, the reluctance of the teeth, before the real value of 
flux at a given armature point can be found. This problem, 
while it may seem complicated at first, may be done without 
great trouble, as follows: 

In Fig. 8 is shown the magnetization curve for the teeth and 
slots considered as parallel magnetic paths. This curve may be 
worked out in various ways, but the writer has used in this 
development a common formula due to Messrs. Parshall and 
Hobart, which is 

^ (B / (Ws + Wt - Vftf+Wtftf) 

(x>a — 7 

WtTJJ. 

where (B a — apparent density at middle of tooth. 

<£* = actual density at middle of tooth. 

W s — width of slot. 

W ( — mean width of tooth. 

ju = permeability of tooth at density (B/. 

/ = per cent of armature length that is iron. 



This formula gives the relation between apparent and actual 
tooth density so that by assuming various values of (Bj data for 
a curve may be worked out from which the actual tooth density 
may be read when the apparent density is known. The neces¬ 
sary ampere-turns for the teeth are then readily calculated. 

The straight lines shown in Fig. 8 follow from the value of 
permeance, for a given armature point, previously explained, 
the paths being all air paths. Combining now the curve for 
teeth and slots with the straight lines, a curve of magnetization 
for each armature point may be found, from which the flux 
entering that point may be obtained when the magnetomotive 
force is known. Getting, then, the values of magnetomotive 
force from the resultant curve as given in Fig. 7, the true values 
of flux entering all armature points taken may be found. 
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Data and Results 

The first effects studied were the shift of field with load, and 
the effect of field strength on flux position. To this end the 
curves of Fig. 9 were taken, of which A is the no-load 
curve, B the full load flux curve but with field excitation the 
same as for A , and C the full load curve after the field strength 
had been increased until the total flux per pole was about the 
same as that shown by curve A. It should be noted that the 
areas of these curves may be taken as proportional to the total 
useful flux per pole, so that the decrease in developed voltage 
as load is thrown on when the field excitation remains constant 
may be easily studied. Curves given by the oscillograph, how¬ 



ever, are usually • rather small for quantitative results, but by 
working carefully a very good idea of the effects present may be 
secured. It will be noted further that curve A has a notched 
appearance. That these notches are due to pulsating reluctance 
of the magnetic circuit may be clearly shown by noting that there 
are twelve slots per pole and that the frequency of the notches 
is 24 times that of the fundamental. Furthermore, the notches 
appear in exactly the same way when the brushes are lifted clear 
of the commutator and no current whatever is taken from the 
armature winding. 

The extent of the shift can be measured by noting the distance 
from the contactor deflection to the curve when it crosses the 
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ground line. The ground lines shown in Fig. 9 are not in their 
true position, and this fact must be taken into account in cal¬ 
culating the shift. Careful measurements taken from Fig. 9 
show the flux shift to be about 9.5 per cent of the pole pitch in 
the direction of rotation. 

Curve C shifted less than curve B, showing that the effect 
of increasing the field excitation, with a given armature current 
flowing, is to partially restore the flux curve to its original 
position. This readjustment comes about from the fact that the 
reluctance of the teeth under the trailing pole tip increases with 
flux density faster than the reluctance of those under the leading 
tip. 

The effort made to get the areas of test curves A and C the 
same, was not altogether successful, owing to the fact that it was 
necessary to measure the value of the field flux by connecting 
a voltmeter across the slip rings to which the exploring coil was 
attached. It is obvious that the effective values of voltage, 
which are proportional to the r.m.s. of the flux curves, are not 
the same for equal areas on account of changes in shape of the 
flux curves. The areas secured, however, were sufficiently 
accurate for the purpose. 

The effect of commutation and brush position on the main 
field was next studied and is shown in Fig. 10. So long as 
the brushes remain practically at the neutral point and do not 
short-circuit turns in a field of very great strength the effect on 
the main field is slight. However, as the brushes are moved to 
positions where the short-circuited turns are in a dense field the 
short-circuit currents rise to values that do affect considerably 
the main field strength. In Fig. 10, the curves are designated 
the same as in Fig. 9. It will be noted that as the exploring coil 
passes the brush position, i.e., the coil in the slot beneath it 
undergoes commutation, the effect of the short-circuit flux is 
clearly shown by the increased height of the points. The writer 
is'at present making an experimental study of reactance voltage 
of the commutated coil, using as a basis the difference in height 
of the points as illustrated. 

It was very interesting to watch the movement of the notches 
as the brushes were shifted from the neutral position. At the 
exact neutral these notches or points were about the same in 
height when the armature was loaded as when running light. 
However, the magnitude of the short-circuited current increased 
with change in brush position regardless of the direction of shift, 
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and since the coil was in the best position for action on the field, 
the height of the notches increased. As the pulsations due to 
varying reluctance coincided with the effects of the short-cir¬ 
cuited coil the notches increased greatly in height. When these 
actions were opposed, the notches were very much reduced. The 
frequency with which a commutator bar left a brush was just 
double the frequency of the pulsations of reluctance, and the 
combined effect is clearly shown on some of the films by a large 
and small notch alternately placed. By neutral point is meant 
the real position of zero magnetomotive force on the armature 
and not the no-load neutral. This is explained more fully in the 
appendix. 


1—r 

POLE 

I i 



Fig. 11 


The most important considerations with which this investiga¬ 
tion has to deal, pertain to the shape of the flux curves and the 
derivation of a scale therefor. In comparing calculated with 
experimental curves, relative to shape, the areas and pitches were 
made equal, so that a common value of total flux was represented 
by them. Fig. 11 shows the permeance curve for one pole of the 
test machine. This curve was derived by the method of recip¬ 
rocals, the points on the pole shoe and armature surfaces being 
laid off as shown in Fig. 3. 

Having the permeance curve, which has to do with the ability 
of a given magnetomotive force to send flux from any armature 
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point to the pole as a whole, or vice versa, and the magnetization 
curve for the teeth and slots, magnetization curves may be 
derived for all armature points. In Fig. 8, the straight lines show 
the relation between density and ampere-turns for the various 
armature points, so far as the air path only is concerned. The 
slopes of these lines marked a, b, c, were determined by the air 
gap length at the middle of the pole face. The slopes of the other 
straight lines were determined by taking the slope of the first 
line as equal to the maximum value of the permeance curve and 
calculating a scale by means of which the direction of the lines 
corresponding to the various armature points could be calculated. 



By combining the teeth and slots curve with these straight lines 
the real magnetization curves for all armature points could be 
found. These resultant curves are also shown in Fig. 8. 

Fig. 12 shows the distribution of the pole and armature 
magnetomotive forces under normal excitation and load, to¬ 
gether with their resultant. By taking values of magnetomotive 
forces for the various armature points, using the field magneto¬ 
motive force distribution curve only, and reading the corres¬ 
ponding densities from the proper curves in Fig. 8, the no-load 
flux distribution curve results as shown by curve C in Fig, 13. 
By choosing magnetomotive force values from the resultant 
magnetomotive force curve in. Fig. 12, and again reading the 
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densities from the proper magnetization curves in Fig. 8, curve 
C h Fig. 13, results, which is the full-load flux distribution'curve 
the field excitation remaining constant. The dotted curves in 
Fig. 13 represent the actual flux distribution along the armature 
surface for the no-load and full-load condition. 

These curves agree so closely that in order to be sure of the 
method, similar curves were worked out for low excitations, and 
correspondingly low armature load. To this end the curves 
of Fig. 14 were taken, the field excitation being slightly 
less than 300 ampere-turns per pole. For the sake of clearness 
these curves have been traced as shown in Fig. 15 and the ground 
lines put in their proper positions. 



Fig. 16 shows the armature and field magnetomotive force 
distribution and Fig. 17 shows the no-load and full-load flux 
distribution curves. It will be noted that the experimental 
curves follow the calculated curves about as closely as is the 
case in Fig. 13, showing that the method takes into account 
properly the effect of tooth reluctance. 

It should be further pointed out that the maximum flux 
density in the case of normal excitation, Fig. 13, does not rise 
much above the no-load maximum values, showing that the 
teeth are well saturated. With low excitation this difference 
is greater. 
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The notches in the actual flux curves have been omitted foi 
the sake of clearness since they in no way affect the general shape. 

At the bottom of Fig. 15, is shown a curve of flux distribution 
caused by the armature current acting alone, i.e., the field 
current zero and the armature currents forced through by an 
external voltage. Since this curve has little practical value no 
attempt was made to derive a calculated curve to check it. 

As previously pointed out, the areas of the curves A, B and C 
are proportional to the developed voltages, so that in a given 
design the drop in voltage, due to reduction of flux caused by 
armature reaction, may be found and compensated for by adding 
sufficient excitation to the field to bring the area of curve C 
up to that value which indicates sufficient flux to overcome the 


FILM L 



FLUX distribution: field CURRENT EERO ARMATURE CURRENT 12 AMPFRES 


Fig. 15 

armature and'brush resistance drop, plus the developed voltage 
at no-load. This may be done by finding first the average air 
gap densities as given by curves A and B, and noting the values 
of field ampere-turns given by them on the magnetization curve 
for the air gap, teeth and slots. This difference is the number of 
ampere-turns per pole equivalent to armature reaction and this 
value must be added directly to the field excitation to compen¬ 
sate for armature effects. The armature and brush resistance 
drops may be computed and added to the no-load voltage and 
an average air gap flux density calculated to give the full-load 
developed voltage. The ampere-turns necessary to produce this 
increase may be found in the ordinary manner. 

With the full-load field excitation thus determined, curve C 
may be worked out, which will be the true flux distribution curve 
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along the armature surface when the machine is fully loaded and 
all the effects producing internal loss of voltage are compensated 
for. 

One of the points of interest to the student and engineer, 
resulting from having the load flux distribution curves, relates 
to brush position. Having the inductance of the commutated 
coil, Dr. Steinmetz, in his “Elements of Electrical Engineering,” 
has already pointed out methods for calculating the proper 
density in which the coil should move in order exactly to reverse 
the current, so that by locating this value on the curve near the 
leading pole tip the brush position may be determined. 

It is obvious that since the brush position affects somewhat 
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the shape of the load curves, the position just found will be 
slightly in error, but experiment shows that for a reasonable 
shift of the brush position the areas under the load curves are 
not materially altered. In cases where the brush shift must be 
excessive it is a simple matter to derive a second full-load curve 
taking into account the new brush.position. 

Conclusion 

The conclusions to be derived from the above are: 
a. The flux distribution curves for any load may be obtained 
with an accuracy closely approaching experimental observations. 
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b. The positions of these flux curves are affected but little 
by brush position when the brush remains near the neutral point. 

c. Field ampere-turns needed for overcoming the armature 
reactions may be calculated without any special reference to 
cross magnetization or demagnetization in the sense given in 
standard texts. 

d. The brush position may be found accurately from design 
data. 

Appendix 

In the course of these experiments and studies several points 
of interest not pertaining to the final result came up. The first 
of these relates to the getting of a fB -H curve for the armature 



iron of the test machine. The manufacturers were unable to 
supply an accurate curve for this machine. Furthermore, it was 
impossible to separate from the magnetization curve of the entire 
magnetic circuit, that part having to do with the armature iron 
only. Fortunately, however, the armature was constructed with 
two air ducts equally spaced, so that by sending a large current 
through the shaft and threading a coil which was connected to 
a ballistic galvanometer through the air ducts and around the 
middle section of the armature iron a satisfactory (tt-II curve 
was secured. 

The second point had to do with the methods ordinarily given 
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for calculating the demagnetizing ampere-turns of an armature. 
As ordinalily taken, these ampere-turns occupy the space desig¬ 
nated by the double angle between the brush position and the 
no-load neutral. These experiments, however, show that as the 
load comes on the armature, the real neutral shifts in the direction 
of rotation, the effect being exactly the same as if the poles them¬ 
selves weie lotated, relative to the brushes, a like amount 
Furthermore, the position of the flux curve is affected very little 
by brush position, so that it is erroneous to measure to the no- 
load neutral in the calculation of the demagnetizing ampere- 
turns. Obviously the true point for load conditions^can only 
be found by developing the flux distribution curve and, when 
this is done by the methods herein given, the element of cross- 
magnetization and demagnetization vanishes from the cal¬ 
culations, the extra ampere-turns needed for overcoming the 
armature effects being found directly after the area of curve B 
is obtained and compared with curve A. 

The experiments show that the effect of’ the so-called cross- 
magnetizing ampere-turns is much larger for a given case than 
has usually been charged against them, and that the effect of the 
demagnetizing ampere-turns is much smaller than the values 
given by the usual methods of calculation. 

In closing, the writer wishes to express.his sincere appreciation 
for the untiring efforts of Messrs. R. E. Pumphrey, C. S. Beards¬ 
ley, Ii. Kessel and J. B. Sheadel, members of the class of 1911, 
School of Electrical Engineering, Purdue University. These 
men assisted the writer in the performance of the tests above 
described and used the experiments as a basis for their under¬ 
graduate theses. 
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Discussion on “ Air Gap Flux Distribution in Direct- 
Current Machines” (Moore), Portland, Ore., April 
18, 1912. 

H. Weichsel: The method used by Mr. Moore for investiga¬ 
ting the actual flux distribution in a direct-current machine con¬ 
sists in determining by means of an oscillograph the wave 
shape of the alternating e.m.f. generated in an armature coil 
spanning 180 electrical degrees. The assumption is then made 
that the field distribution is similar to the wave shape of the 
generated e.m.f., provided we consider that the base line 
of the half wave is equal to the pole pitch of the machine. This 
assumption leads to correct results if the field distribution is 
absolutely constant and does not change with time. If, however, 
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the field distribution .or the field strength changes with time 
this method must lead to incorrect results. 

In a direct-current machine with an unslotted armature it is 
true that the field distribution is independent of time, and the 
above method will give correct results. If, however, the armature 
is slotted it is evident that the field distribution changes with 
time because the teeth have a tendency to drag the flux in the 
direction of rotation. 

In Fig. 1 a two-pole machine with 12 armature slots is shown 
and m the following discussion we will assume that the machine 
has no fringing. The field distribution over the armature 
surface at the moment that a slot center coincides with the 
center line of the pole may be represented by Fig. 2a. Likewise 
Vig 26, 2c, etc represent the field distribution over the arma¬ 
ture surface after the armature has moved a distance equal to 
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p/S, 2p/8, etc where p equals the tooth pitch. The average 
field stiength for a certain point on the armature circumference 
can therefore be obtained by finding the average of all the above 
ordinates for the point under consideration. By computing 
this for a series of points the average field distribution in space 
ovei the whole ai mature surface has been obtained as shown 
m Fig. 3. 

IVIr. Moore makes the assumption that the wave shape of the 
e.m.f. coincides with this field distribution. 



Fig. 2 


It is an easy matter to predetermine the wave shape of the 
e.m.f. by the fundamental induction law 


where N represents the lines penetrating the coil with 5 turns. 
Therefore if we plot a curve with the total lines penetrating 
the search coil as a function of time (assuming constant velocity 
of armature) we can obtain the e.m.f. generated at any given 
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instant by drawing'the tangent to the curve at that point. 
Fig. 4 shows the total lines interlinked with the search coil 
plotted as a function of time, as found by the use of Fig. 2. 
Fig. 5 is the e.m.f. curve obtained by plotting the values of the 
tangents to the curve shown in Fig. 4. A comparison of Fig. 
5 and Fig. 3 shows at a glance that these two curves are entirely 
different. The assumption that the wave shape of the generated 
e.m.f. represents the average field distribution oil the armature 
is therefore not correct for the case in which the armature field 
changes its shape, with time. 

The conclusions drawn in Mr. Moore’s paper will, however, be 
correct in general, because, owing to the fringing of the lines, the 
field does not change very materially with time; but I believe 
great care must be exercised in trying to analyze the meaning 
of small ripples in the oscillogram as has been attempted in Mr. 
Moore’s paper. 



A paper presented at the 272 d Meeting of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 25, 1912. 


Copyright, 1912. By A. I. E. E. 


SELF-STARTING SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS 


BY CARL J. EECHHEIMER 


The following treatment of the starting of synchronous motors 
is intended to apply to polyphase motors and has been worked 
out for those of the revolving field type, but can doubtless be 
so modified as to apply to motors of the revolving armature type 
as well. The analytical treatment of the subject applies to motors 
with definite pole consti uction. The writer has not investigated 
in any way the starting of motors of the round rotor type, such as 
aie used in the construction of large high-speed turbo-generators. 

In polyphase induction motors the starting torque is propor¬ 
tional to the product of the current in phase with the flux mul¬ 
tiplied by the flux. The simplest example of this is a two- 
phase motor in which the torque is produced by the flux arising 
from the magnetomotive force of phase one, multiplied by the 
component of current in phase two which is in time-phase with 
the flux. As the flux is in time quadrature with the impressed 
electiomotive force of.phase one, and the conductors in phase 
two lie in this flux, it will be seen that the-component of current 
in phase two which is productive of torque is the component 
which is in time-phase with its impressed electromotive force; 
in other words, the starting torque is proportional to the power, 
input to the rotor. As has often been demonstrated with in¬ 
duction motors, the starting torque expressed in synchronous 
watts is equal to the power input to the rotor expressed in true 
watts. 

The same principle can be shown to apply in a similar way to 
three-phase machines; but the truth of this has been so well 
established and realized by all who have designed induction 
motors, that the validity thereof can, without further proof, be 
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well appreciated by those who are familiar with the phenomenon 
referred to. 

When a polyphase electromotive force is applied to the stator 
of a synchronous motor it produces a rotating field in the same 
manner as is the case with an induction motor. If the rotor be 
stationary, electromotive forces are induced therein, which in 
turn.cause currents to flow, the values of which depend upon the 
electromotive forces and the impedances of their paths. 

If the entire rotor structure be well laminated, these currents 
are so small in magnitude that they will have little reaction 
upon the flux which produces them. On the other hand, if the 
poles only are laminated, and the field ring made solid, of steel 
or cast iron, the currents will then be in the form of eddies in the 
solid structure. These currents, being induced by transformer 
* action between the stator and the rotor, must react upon the 
stator and cause currents to flow in the stator conductors which 
have magnetomotive forces equal and opposite to those which 
flow in the rotor. If the characteristics of the solid rotor were 
such as to cause the eddy currents induced therein to lag 90 
degrees behind the electromotive forces which produce them, 
then it will be seen ‘that the stator currents, the magnetomotive 
. forces of which are opposed to those in the rotor, are also in time 
quadrature with the stator equivalent of electromotive forces 
induced in the rotor. In this case, the conception of the 
manner of production of torque is that the in-phasd com¬ 
ponents of the currents in the stator conductors, the magneto¬ 
motive forces of which neutralize the in-phase currents in 
the rotor, act with the flux to produce forces at the periphery. 
As the stator is secured in position, the rotor starts to revolve. 

It is only a small step from this to the case of the synchronous 
motor with a solid field ring, laminated poles and squirrel 
cage or amortisseur winding; that is, the starting torque is 
proportional to the components of the currents in the rotor 
circuit which are in phase with the electromotive forces that 
produce them, regardless of whether the currents are in the field 
ring, in the amortisseur winding, in the rivets which hold the 
poles together, or in the collars around the poles. If we have a 
laminated rotor body, we confine nearly all the in-phase currents to 
the amortisseur winding and collars around the heads of the poles, 
if such are used. In this latter case we may regard the torque 
as being produced by the components of the currents in the rotor 
bars which are in phase with the flux. 
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It will also be readily seen that were the rotor to have solid 
poles instead of laminated, the same general principles would 
apply. Due to the large reaction of the eddies which are induced 
m the solid pole shoes in this latter case, the flux does not 
penetrate into the pole body to nearly so great an extent as is 
the case with laminated poles; that is, the eddy currents which 
are induced in the poles tend to keep the flux from entering them 
producing the well-known skin-effect phenomenon. 

In starting a synchronous motor by applying voltage to the 
stator, the same conditions obtain as in the induction motor. 
In other words, to secure any starting torque, it is essential to 
have currents in the rotor lagging less than 90 degrees behind 
the electromotive forces which produce them. 

Upon the foregoing principle are based all of the calculations 
and derivations of formulas in this paper; that is, we have only 
to. determine the power input to the rotor and we at once ob¬ 
tain the starting torque. In order to verify this, a number of 
experiments have been conducted on machines with laminated 
poles, cast steel field rings, with and without amortisseur 
windings, and also on machines with solid poles, solid field 
rings and solid pole shoes. The torque was measured by means 
of a biake, and due allowance was made for discrepancies caused 
by the static friction of the bearings. J 

The power input to the stator was measured by means of 
wattmeters, the current was measured by ammeters in all 
phases, and the electromotive forces measured across all phases. 
The power input to the rotor was determined by deducting the 
stator coppei loss from the stator input. In comparison with 
the stator copper loss, the core loss was so small that it could be 
neglected. There were, to be sure, certain points of difference, 
in some cases the starting torque being slightly greater than 
obtained by deducting the loss in the stator from the power input, 
and while in other cases it was slightly less, the discrepancy in 
general was about the same as is obtained when making starting 
torque tests on induction motors. For further discussion of this 
point, see “ Non-Uniformity of Torque at the Instant of Start¬ 
ing/^ " Unbalance in Phases,” and “ Star and Delta Con¬ 
nection,” treated in subsequent sections of this paper. 

One apparent source of error, which cannot be neglected, 
was the marked effect of variation in starting torque with differ¬ 
ent positions of the rotor. It was found, however, in general, 
that the average starting torque agreed very well with the power 
input to the stator minus the losses in the stator. 
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• From the above it will be seen that in order to secure large 
starting torque with small currents from the line, it is essential: 

1. To make the losses in the rotor high by using relatively 
large resistances. 

2. To minimize the' reactance due to leakage fields which 
interlink with currents induced in the conductors in the rotor 
at the instant of starting. 

3. To reduce as much as possible the reactance due to leakage 
fields in the stator, as these greatly increase the electromotive 
force which it is necessary to impress upon the stator. 

4. To make the magnetomotive force required to drive the 

flux across the air gap as small as is consistent with the good 
performance of the motor after it is under operating conditions. 
The beneficial effects upon starting conditions secured by re¬ 
ducing the air gap are not, in the writer’s opinion, so great as 
some - believe. See also “ Comparison between Induction and 
Synchronous Motors at Starting.” . . 

5. To reduce, as much as is consistent with first cost and 
performance, the resistance of the stator windings. This not 
only reduces the electromotive force required to produce the 
requisite starting torque, but also lowers the power input to the 
motor during the starting period. 

The-five factors given above are in the order of their import¬ 
ance, according to the writer’s judgment. 

To facilitate the reading of the paper, the derivations of such 
formulas as may be useful in the final calculation of the starting 
conditions, but which do not lead directly to the derivation of 
the final equations, have been appended. This applies to the 
derivation of the equations for leakage reactances, and for the 
convenience of the reader the final results are repeated in the 
main body of the paper. 

Sele and Mutual Induction 

With the rotor of a synchronous motor stationary, the circuits 
are essentially those of the primary and secondary of a trans¬ 
former with great leakage between its members and large mag¬ 
netizing current. The secondary is short-circuited in that the 
currents are caused to flow through the amortisseur winding, 
or in the solid masses in the form of eddies. 

The values of these currents must be equal to the voltages 
induced, divided by the impedances of their paths, and the time- 
phase position in every case is such that the tangent of the angle 
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of lag of each current behind its voltage is equal to the reactance 
divided by the resistance. In other words, we must consider 
the relations of the same factors which obtain in a trans¬ 
former with a short-circuited secondary. 

It has been found from numerous tests that the apparent 
inductance of coils lying in slots opposite the pole heads is 
greater than that of those lying between the poles. It would 
appear from this that the self-induction of the former is greater 
than that of the latter. With an amortisseur winding on the 
rotor, this is true to a limited extent only. Emanating from 
those coils opposite the pole heads, leakage fluxes from the 
teeth pass into the heads of the poles without interlinking 
with any of the rotor conductors. This is entirely leakage 
flux which we' designate as zigzag leakage. There is, how¬ 
ever, an additional flux which does interlink with the'rotor 
conductors and would apparently increase the inductance of the 
stator, inasmuch as the current for the same voltage is decreased 
thereby. However, this flux produces mutual, rather than self- 
induction, and may be productive of torque, whereas the self- 
inductive flux has the effect of increasing the drop in the stator 
without assisting in the production of torque. 

Tooth tip leakage, which we have distinguished from the zig-¬ 
zag leakage, arises from those coils which lie in slots between the 
the pole heads. After emerging from the teeth, tooth tip leakage 
flux has air only for its path, whereas zigzag leakage flux has the 
air gap and part of the pole head for its path. Were it not for 
the mutual flux, which in general is productive of torque, the 
TPP^rent reactance would not be very different for the various 
positions of the rotor. This will be seen at once, when one con¬ 
siders that a great portion of the leakage of the stator is made 
up by the flux which crosses the slot and that which encircles 
the end connections. 

If the rotor be not provided with an amortisseur win din g 
and the poles and field ring be so well laminated that 
no appreciable currents flow in any parts thereof, a large 
flux will pass through the poles and field ring and will cause a 
larger apparent reactance in the coils opposite the pole heads 
than in the intermediate ones. Since there are negligible currents 
in the rotor, it would hardly be correct to consider this as mutual 
flux, but rather as self-inductive flux only. In a similar way, 
with a solid field ring and laminated poles, the flux which" passes 
as leakage from pole to pole must be considered as self-inductive 
and not mutual flux. In this case that flux only is mutual which 
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passes into and interlinks with the various conductors carrying 
eddy currents in the solid field ring. 

Inasmuch as the voltage induced in the field coils reaches a 
very high value with laminated rotor construction, it is evident 
that the flux which passes through the poles reaches considerable 
magnitude. This is the mutual flux which is productive of 
torque and is the chief cause of the unbalance in the currents 
in the stator. For further discussion'of this see “ Non-uniform¬ 
ity of Torque at the Instant of Starting,” “ Unbalance in 
Phases,” and “ Star and Delta Connection.” 

Effects of Hysteresis 

Any loss which occurs in the rotor at the instant of starting 
will tend to bring the current more nearly into time phase with 
the flux and thus materially assist starting. Whether this loss 
is due to hysteresis or currents induced in the rotor is immaterial, 
as both tend to reduce the angle of lag of the current behind 
the electromotive force which produces it. 

If we were completely to laminate the rotor structure and 
depend upon hysteresis rather than eddy currents, very little 
torque would be obtained. It is for this reason that we provide 
paths through which the currents may flow, which will be in¬ 
fluential in producing torque. 

The hysteresis loss is so small, in general, in comparison with 
circulating currents, that we may entirely neglect it. This is 
customary in connection with induction motors and, as is well 
known, no appreciable error is introduced by following out this 
method. 

Non-uniformity of Torque at the Instant of Starting 

If two pieces of steel or other magnetic material be placed 
opposite each other and one of them be magnetized so that a 
consequent pole is induced in the other, then the two pieces will 
tend to move into such position as to reduce to a minimum the 
reluctance of the path through which the flux passes in going 
from one piece of steel to the other. 

Applying this principle to the case of the motor in question, 
it will be seen that if the polar arc has such length that for some 
positions of the rotor the reluctance of the flux path through the 
air gap is different from that for other positions, then there will 
be a variation of torque in the different positions of the rotor for 
the same input to the stator. It is very important, therefore, 
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in proportioning the parts of the rotor body , to make the polar 
arc of such length that the reluctance of the air gap path will 
be nearly uniform, regardless of the position of the rotor with 
respect to the stator. If the rotor should be in the position of 
minimum reluctance, then the magnetic forces will tend to hold 
it there, whereas the in-phase currents which flow in the various 
rotor circuits will tend to produce rotation of the rotor. It will 
be essential for the forces produced by these currents to overcome 
the magnetic attraction in addition to the resistances offered 
to the motion of the rotor before the rotor will begin to turn. 

Those who have designed induction motors will appreciate 
how much the torque will vary for different positions of the rotor, 
if the number of slots in one member is an exact multiple of 
those in the other. For example, if we were to take the most 
striking case of having an equal number of slots in the stator 
and rotor, then the currents flowing in the conductors setup 
magnetic fields which tend to hold the rotor in the position of 
minimum reluctance; that is, with a tooth in the rotor opposite 
a tooth in the stator. 

Applying this to the synchronous motor, it will be seen that 
if we were to use a squirrel cage winding with the angular dis¬ 
tance between slots in the poles equal to the angular distance 
between slots in the stator, then the currents which would be 
produced would likewise tend to hold the rotor in the position 
of minimum reluctance. The worst case occurs when the rotor 
bars are exactly one stator slot pitch apart; but there would be 
considerable variation in torque nevertheless, if the bars were 
spaced one-half slot pitch, or two slot pitches, or any other 
multiple of the stator slot pitch. 

It is well known, in general, that the variation in starting 
torque is minimized in induction motors if the rotor resistance is 
high compared with its reactance. In other words, the forces 
due to the in-phase current become large compared to those 
produced by magnetic attraction between the rotor and stator. 
For example, slip-ring induction motors,-which have 50 per cent 
variation in starting torque with the rotor short-circuited, 
have nearly uniform torque with such resistance in series with 
the rotor as to give normal full load torque at starting. 

This applies also to the case of synchronous motors. The 
writer knows of a certain motor in which the tendency to have 
locking points due to this source would have been very great, 
but which in point of fact amounted only to 14 per cent,-chiefly 
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due to the fact that the squirrel cage winding was of high re¬ 
sistance as compared with the rotor reactance. 

If the spacing between the rotor bars is not a multiple of the 
stator slot pitch, the air gap being small and the stator slots 
large, there may be a tendency for the bars to heat unduly when 
the motor is in synchronism, as the result of the variation in 
flux between the bars caused by the tufting from the stator 
teeth. To space the bars other than a definite multiple of the 
stator slot pitch may create considerable losses and excessive 
temperature rise. To determine the spacing of the bars in the 
poles, the designer should call upon his judgment. 

There is one other case of which the writer knows that may 
produce a large variation in torque for the same input to the 
stator, which is given under u Star and Delta Connection ” and 
will not be repeated here. 

Unbalance in Phases 

It is evident that the coils in the stator, which at the instant 
of starting are directly opposite the pole faces, will have more 
flux interlinked with them than those coils which are between 
the poles. This will produce a greater counter electromotive 
force per ampere in those coils which are opposite the poles than 
in those between the poles, and therefore less current will flow 
in the former than in the latter. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the phases are badly unbalanced at the instant of starting in any 
definite pole synchronous motor. 

As tests which have been made upon motors at rest indicate 
that this apparent reactance frequently varies about 50 per 
cent between the two positions, the currents will be corres¬ 
pondingly unbalanced, although not to the same extent that 
the reactance is greater in one extreme than in the other. 

The unbalance in currents also causes an unbalance in im¬ 
pressed electromotive forces, the extent of which is not only 
dependent upon the difference between currents in the various 
phases, their magnitude. and power factor, but also upon the 
. voltage regulation of the source of supply. In general, the more 
the impressed electromotive forces are unbalanced by the cur¬ 
rents, or the poorer the regulation, the less will the currents be 
unbalanced. 

If the stator be wound with the usual six-phase winding con¬ 
nected for three-phase star-—that is, if each phase belt be dis¬ 
tributed over 60 electrical degrees—then it will be possible for 
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two of the phase belts to be directly opposite the poles and the 
third phase belt to be between the poles, so that the current which 
flows in the phase between the poles will be considerably 
greater than the currents in the other two phases. 

By using the ordinary three-phase winding and connecting 
it star—that is, using a winding in which each phase belt is 
distributed over 120 electrical degrees—the unbalance would 
in all probability be much less. However, this method of wind¬ 
ing is hardly to be recommended, as the motor would thereby 
be handicapped in many ways. 

In all the calculations which are made, the final value of 
current obtained is the r.m.s. value of the currents in the various 
positions and in the different phases. The same applies to the 
electromotive forces. In working up results from tests, the 
r.m.s. value was used rather than the average for all currents 
and electromotive forces. 

In the case of three-phase machines the input in volt-amperes 
was taken to be the product of the square root of three, the 
r.m.s. values of the currents and the electromotive forces. 

The unbalance would in all probability be considerably greater 
if delta connection were used. This is taken up under the next 
subject. 

One effect of the unbalance in phases would be to cause the 
rotating field to depart from one of constant magnitude and thus 
to some extent lower the starting torque. It is well known that 
anything which upsets the uniformly rotating field may give 
rise to losses which do not assist toward producing starting 
torque. This is one of the discrepancies which the designer must 
continually have in mind when he proportions the parts of the 
motor with a view of obtaining good starting conditions. 

Star and Delta Connection 

If the stator is wound for three-phase and each phase belt 
covers 60 electrical degrees—that is, if the winding is six-phase 
rather than three-phase-—and the connections are star, then the 
low apparent reactance of one phase as compared with the others 
will not cause so much unbalance in currents as would be the 
case were the electromotive forces applied to each phase on each 
leg individually. For example, if the phase belt of one of the 
phases is between the poles and the other two phase belts are 
opposite the poles, the higher reactance of the latter two phases 
will influence the current in the first phase and prevent its 
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reaching so high a value as would be the case were the neutral 
point of the motor connected directly to the neutral point of the 
transformers or generator. This will cause the rotating field 
which is produced, to be more nearly constant in magnitude than 
would be the case were the phases very badly unbalanced by 
connecting to the neutral point, with the net result that starting 
conditions would be much better with star connection and three 
leads than would obtain with star connection and the neutral 
connected to the neutral of the source of supply. 

If the stator be delta-connected, then it would be possible for 
one phase belt lying between the poles to have comparatively 
small reactance and have the current in that portion reach a 
relatively high value. The currents in the other phases, due to 
the high reactances of their paths, would be low. The result 
of this bad unbalance would be poor starting conditions in some 
positions of the rotor and good starting conditions in others. 
It will be seen, therefore, that in general delta connection should, 
if possible, be avoided for self-starting synchronous motors, 
unless the machine be connected star during the starting period. 
Tests on a delta-connected stator bear out the statements made 
in reference to the large unbalance and great variations in torque. 

In general it is assumed that phase belts cover 60 electrical 
degrees. This, however, does not apply to real three-phase 
windings in which the phase belts cover 120 electrical degrees, 
such as are used in three-ring synchronous converters. In these, 
unless the pole enclosure be small, some of the conductors in 
each phase must be under portions of the poles, regardless of 
the relative positions of poles and armature. The unbalance, 
therefore, is by no means so great as with a six-phase wind¬ 
ing, delta-connected, and the starting conditions are much 
improved, due to a more uniform torque in the various positions. 
The writer has not investigated starting characteristics with 
this type of winding. 

In the calculations given in this paper no allowances have 
been made for the use of delta connection which may unbalance 
the phases so badly as to make the starting torque less than the 
power input to the stator minus the losses in the stator. For 
further discussion of this point, see “ Unbalance in Phases.” 

Higher Harmonics 

_ As has frequently been noted, the higher harmonics in induc¬ 
tion motors may produce a rotating field in the opposite direction 
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to that of the fundamental and thus either materially reduce the 
starting torque or actually cause the rotor to revolve in the re¬ 
verse direction. They may also cause the rotor to reach a certain 
fraction of synchronous speed, at which point the higher har¬ 
monics may' have such an influence as to prevent the rotor 
accelerating beyond that point. 

So far as could be determined, in all synchronous motors on 
which we have made tests we have not found any one in which 
the torque at the instant of starting was reduced by higher 
harmonics. In certain cases, however, when the fields were 
short-circuited, the motors refused to accelerate beyond half 
speed until their field circuits were opened. This may have been 
due to the effect of higher harmonics, but' we are unprepared 
at the present time to say with certainty whether or not this 
was the cause of the reduction in torque at this point. One 
reason for believing that it may have been due to this cause 
is that the effect of the higher harmonics is practically 
eliminated if high resistance is introduced into the rotor circuit. 
With the fields short-circuited, the reactance is extremely 
high as compared with the resistance, so that the influence 
of the higher harmonics would be far greater than with the 
field circuit open. 

Polarity after Coming into Synchronism 

After the synchronous motor has been .started from rest and 
locks into synchronism without any current in the field coils, 
the polarity of the poles in the rotor no longer reverses, inasmuch 
as the magnetomotive force is produced by currents in the stator 
and the resultant flux revolves synchronously with the rotor. 
There is, therefore, a possibility of the polarity being reversed 
by applying direct current after the motor has come into syn¬ 
chronism. The probability is just about as great that the polar¬ 
ity produced by the direct-current excitation will be the same 
as that which results after the motor locks into synchronism, as 
that the reverse condition will obtain. 

The magnetomotive force produced by the direct-current 
excitation in opposition to that produced by the alternating 
current in the stator will cause the flux to drop to zero for a 
moment and the torque to disappear instantaneously, with the 
result that the motor will slip a pole and then, the two magneto¬ 
motive forces being additive, the rotor will remain in this position 
with respect to the rotating field produced by the stator currents. 
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This will cause an instantaneous rush of current and may set 
up mechanical stresses which may be very objectionable, even 
though they last for a very short period. If the number of 
poles be large, the instantaneous increase in current and 
production of mechanical stresses will seldom be serious; if, on 
the other hand, the number of poles be small, this may be suffi¬ 
ciently objectionable to necessitate precautions being taken. The 
use of a reversing switch for the fields which, has been suggested 
the operator can manipulate in case the stator ammeter indicates 
a great rush of current at the instant the field switch is closed. 
It would of course be essential to use discharge resistance in 
conjunction with the field so as to permit rapid opening after 
the circuit has been closed. Another suggestion is to excite the 
fields slightly, shortly before the motor locks into synchronism. 
This not only insures the motor coming into step, but also 
increases the torque near synchronism. 

Field Connections at Starting 

If the fields were short-circuited during starting, a current 
would flow in them which is nearly in quadrature with the volt¬ 
age which is induced in them. This will be at once apparent 
when one considers the fact that the fields have very high 
reactance as compared with their resistance. This current will 
have a decidedly detrimental effect upon the starting conditions, 
as large stator currents must flow to neutralize the magneto¬ 
motive forces of. the currents in the field coils. These produce 
large drops in the stator coils and as a result the input to the 
stator would be much greater for the same starting torque. 
For this reason the fields should by no means be short-circuited 
at the instant of starting. 

The most favorable conditions, as far as current input for a 
given starting torque is concerned, would be obtained by placing 
in series with the field coils a non-inductive resistance which is 
equal in ohms to that of the reactance of the fields. This, 
however, is hardly to be recommended, as a rheostat of several 
hundred ohms, insulated for about double the induced voltage, 
would be required, and this would be very expensive and cum¬ 
bersome. 

The best method is to leave the fields open, and if this is done 
the conditions are not much worse than by having in series 
with the fields a resistance equal to the reactance. The objection 
to this method is that the voltage induced in the rotor is so high 
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that it may cause the insulation to be punctured. If the fields 
aie wound, foi 125 volts and insulated for 5000 volts, this voltage 
is seldom dangerous in this respect. 

When the fields are wound for 250-volt excitation or hi gher, 
the voltage induced with laminated pole structure may be pro¬ 
hibitively high and heavier insulation may be required on the 
rotor.^ With solid poles, however, the voltage induced in the 
rotoi is very much less than with laminated poles, and even when 
fields are wound for 250 volts and insulated for 5000 volts they 
aie perfectly safe during the starting period. A means for over¬ 
coming the danger of breakdown of insulation in synchronous 
converters with laminated poles has frequently been used and 
consists in using a field break-up switch which causes the various 
field coils to be disconnected from one another. 

Effect of Temperature 

1 he currents which flow in the rotor circuit during the starting 
period cause the rotor conductors to heat considerably. The 
increase in temperature increases the resistance of the con¬ 
ducting paths, which in turn augments the losses. This in¬ 
crement in losses tends to increase the temperature, so that 
it is essential to take observations very rapidly' in order to 
secure reliable results. This is quite noticeable in its effect 
upon torque, especially when the pole shoes are made of solid 
material, such as cast steel, which has a high temperature 
coefficient. 

Readings taken of the input to the stator when the poles 
were comparatively cold indicate, in general, a lower torque 
than that which would be obtained by means of a brake, prob¬ 
ably due to the fact that less time would be required to take 
input readings than to take brake readings. This is usually more 
noticeable when the torque is produced by eddy currents induced 
in solid metal than when the torque is secured by currents in 
copper bars in a laminated structure, because in the former the 
eddy currents are confined to a very thin shell and thus tend to 
produce excessive local heating in the solid structure; and, 
secondly, because the change in resistance with temperature is 
very great for steel or cast iron. 

The stator coil temperature is also increased while the static 
torque tests are being made, and this prevents our determining 
with accuracy the loss in the stator which should be deducted 
from the stator input. 
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Results of Tests 

Figs. 1 to 6 show the results of tests made on a three-phase 
generator with laminated poles and cast steel field ring and 
without armortisseur winding, to determine the relations of the 
various quantities when voltages were applied to the stator with 
the rotor stationary. These tests were made by the use of a 
brake, and the bearing friction was allowed for and added to the 
brake readings so as to obtain the total torque produced. 

The poles of this machine were so proportioned that the 



Fig. 1—Variation of Developed Torque with Impressed E. M. F. 

Without fields 

reluctance of the flux path with a slot opposite the middle of the 
pole was less than that with a tooth opposite the middle of the 
pole. Since the rotor tends to move into the position of minimum 
reluctance, it follows that the torque for a given inixjressed 
electromotive force is greater with a tooth opposite the middle 
of the pole than with a slot opposite the middle of the pole. 
This is shown clearly in Fig. 1. 

In Fig. 2 the developed torque is plotted against the stator 
input minus the stator losses. It will be seen from these tests 
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that the torque in the maximum torque position is greater than 
the input to the rotor, whereas in the minimum torque position 
it is less, so that the average is very nearly equal to the rotor 
input. It will also be observed that the torque is proportional 
to the rotor input in the minimum torque position, whereas it 
rises more rapidly than the rotor input in the maximum torque 
position. This is believed to be due to the incremental torque 
caused by the magnetic pull brought about by the tendency of 
the rotor to move into the position of minimum reluctance. It 



Fig. 2 Variation of Developed Torque with Approximate Input 

to Rotor 

E.m.f. varied; torque measured with brake; without fields 

may also be affected by the temperature rise of the solid field 
ring, which became very hot while making the tests. 

In Fig. 3 the equivalent of the rotor input is plotted against 
the resistance which was connected in series with the rotor 
circuit. The fields were wound for 120 volts direct-current 
excitation and were connected two-circuit during this test so 
as to reduce as much as possible the resistance which was re¬ 
quired. It will be seen from this how very undesirable it is to 
have the fields short-circuited. 
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In Pig. 4 are plotted additional curves with resistance in 
series with the field circuit, which indicate that for a certain 
resistance (which is nearly equal to the reactance of the rotor) 
the maximum loss in the field circuit is obtained. This should 
also give, from a theoretical point of view, the maximum starting 
torque. However, it will be seen that this differs very little 
from that which would be obtained by leaving the field circuit 
open. 



Pig. 3—Variation of Rotor Input with Resistance in Field Circuit 
Fields connected two-circuit during tests; no dampers nor metal 

collars 

In Fig. 5 the marked effect of the resistance in the rotor circuit 
upon the power factor is illustrated, and it will be observed how 
great is the influence of the power factor upon the starting 
characteristics. On the same curve sheet the stator input in 
current is shown, which indicates that the current decreases 
slightly with increased resistance, and thus we have obtained 
for a given impressed electromotive force, not only an increase 
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in torque, but a decrease in stator current as well, by increasing 
the non-inductive resistance in the rotor circuit. 

In order to complete the experiments, tests were also made 
with copper bars through the heads of the poles and with metal 
collars between the field coils and the pole heads. The results 
of these tests are shown in Fig. 6. Even with these circuits the 
curves show that the extent of the resistance in series with the 



Fig. 4—Variation of Rotor PR Loss and Torque with Resistance 

in Field Circuit 
Fields connected two-circuit 

field winding has a marked effect upon the starting character¬ 
istics. 

The curves in Figs. 1 to 5, inclusive, also show clearly the effect 
of frequency upon the starting characteristics of synchronous 
motors. They illustrate that, although the torque is greatly 
increased for a given impressed electromotive force at the lower 
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frequency, this is the result of the increase in mutual flux and the 
gain in power factor due to the reduction in the counter electro¬ 
motive force of self-induction, the resistance remaining constant. 

Motors During Acceleration 
It has often been believed that if a synchronous motor is 
capable of breaking loose from rest, it will have little difficulty 



Fig. 5—Variation of Power Factor and Stator Current 
With resistance in field circuit 


in reaching synchronism. This, however, will depend upon the 
nature of the load, and in order to determine the characteristics 
of the synchronous motor during acceleration, speed -torque 
curves were taken of a large generator used as a motor, which 
was provided with laminated poles, amortisseur winding and 
cast iron field ring. The curves were also taken on a small, high¬ 
speed, 60-cycle generator with solid cast steel rotor. In each 
case the synchronous machine was operated as a motor from a 
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three-phase circuit and was belted to a direct-current gen¬ 
erator, which was loaded by allowing it to force current back 
into the direct-current source of supply. The speed was set 
by adjusting the field strength of the direct-current generator. 
The electromotive force at the terminals of the stator of the 
synchronous machine was then raised to as high a value as was 



Pig. 6—Variation of Stator Current, Power Factor and Kw. 
With resistance in rotor circuit. Poles provided with copper bars 
and high-resistance metal collars near pole heads. 

considered permissible, which in turn caused the synchronous 
machine to increase slightly in speed, this being finally fixed by 
the amount of power which it was capable of exerting. 

The power input to the synchronous machine was measured 
by means of wattmeters and the power output of the direct- 
current generator was determined by means of voltmeter and 
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ammeter in the usual way. Loss curves were taken, which 
enabled us to bring in the losses in the direct-current generator, 
as well as those due to bearing friction and windage in the 
synchronous machine, and allowance was made for the belt loss 
between the motor and the generator. 

Fig. 7 shows the characteristic curves taken on the first 
synchronous machine with rotor short-circuited and with 
amortisseur winding. Fig. 8 shows the characteristics during 
acceleration with the amortisseur winding and open-circuited 
fields. Fig. 9 gives the results obtained with amortisseur wind- 



mg removed and the field circuit opened. These curves indicate 
he marked effect of the amortisseur winding in producing torque. 

n Fig. 10 are given curves of the solid pole machine without 
amortisseur winding and with the fields open. All of these 
curves show how greatly the torque is reduced just before syn¬ 
chronism is reached. In order to increase the torque near 
synchronism It was found that the application of a small 

drfiTV I" 60 * “ ” the r ° tOT WiU more distinctly 
define the poles and assist materially in causing the rotor 

to lock into synchronism. This is greatly dependent upon 
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the excitation applied, and for this reason readings were 
taken on the solid pole machine with direct current in the fields. 
The direct current is not the total current which flows in the 
fields, but is that current which flows when no electromotive 
force is impressed upon the stator. As soon as there is electro¬ 
motive force induced by transformer action in the field coils, 
alternating current flows through the exciter armature and is 
superimposed upon the direct current which is forced to flow. 
For example, in one of the curves shown in Fig. 11, the direct 



Pig. 8—Characteristics of 'Synchronous Motors During 

Acceleration 

Open-circuit fields with amortisseur winding; laminated poles; 

solid field ring 

current is indicated as 2.85 amperes, whereas the total current 
in the rotor circuit was approximately 6 amperes. 

In Fig. 12 is given the effect of speed upon the power factor 
and volt-ampere input with direct current in the fields. 

Fig. 13 shows the effect of variation of exciting current upon 
the torque, kilowatt input and power factor at 90 per cent of 
synchronism in the same machine. 

The writer has not thoroughly investigated the characteristics 
of synchronous motors near synchronous speed. It would 
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appear, however, from the tests which have been made, that the 
following may be deduced: 

1- There is a critical direct-current excitation which produces 
a maximum torque at a definite speed. 

2. For best conditions, the exciting current should be increased 
as the motor accelerates. 

3. An increase in exciting current increases the volt-ampere 
input to the stator. 

The writer would explain the phenomenon of dropping off 
in torque as synchronism is approached, as follows: 



m f e s y nch ™w>us motor at any speed the fre- 

mZs th f T rentS “ 6qUaI t0 the stator frequency 

rotor fl eqt T y of rotation. As the motor speeds up, the 

in the rotT* 07 , llmnish “ and the electromotive force induced 

nutionin mL T d T e T Creases m ' th th e corresponding dimi- 
ution in rotor reactance. Up to about 80 per 'cent of synchronism 

the rotor currents are not much affected by the change in fre¬ 
quency, due to the lowering of the reactance with the correspond 
mg reduction in induced electromotive force. As synehronTfn 
is neared, however, the influence of the lowering of the rotor 
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frequency becomes more and more noticeable, in that the volt- 
ampere input drops off considerably and the currents which 
flow in the rotor circuit are too small to exert much torque. 
(See rotor amperes curve, Fig. 7.) 

When within a few per cent of synchronism, currents in the 
stator produce magnetomotive forces, which, combined with the 
hysteresis effect in the rotor itself, tend to prevent the polarity 
reversing and cause the rotor to lock into synchronism. After 
the motor has reached synchronous speed, it will run as a syn- 



Fig. 10 —Characteristics of Synchronous Motors During 

Acceleration 
Solid poles; fields open 

chronous motor, even though there be no excitation in the rotor 
circuit. The-magnetomotive force is then obtained from currents 
in the stator conductors. Flux is produced by this magneto¬ 
motive force and rotates at synchronous speed. Due to the fact 
that the poles are so clearly defined, the polarity of them remains 
fixed and the motor continues to operate in synchronism with 
the generator which supplies it with power, and will pull a certain 
amount of load under these conditions. The effect, then, of 
exciting the fields with direct current, is to define the poles more 
clearly, preventing the polarity from reversing and assisting 
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materially in causing the rotor to lock into synchronism. The 
cause of diminution of power factor near synchronous speed is 
believed to be due to the great amount of exciting current, which 
becomes a very large percentage at this point. 

Driving of Fans and Pumps 

In starting a fan, the power required to drive it increases 
approximately as the cube of the speed, and the torque as the 



Fig. 11—Speed-Torque Curves 
With solid poles 


square of the speed. A very small torque is required to start 
the fan only sufficient to-break it loose from rest and overcome 
the bearing friction. As it approaches synchronism, however, 
a large amount of power is required. 

In the case of a centrifugal pump, it is generally claimed that 
it is dangerous to start unless the pump is full of water, as other- 
wise, with the small clearances which are needed to obtain high 
efficiencies, the pump would heat to such an extent as to cause 
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the rotating and stationary members to come into contact and 
destroy each other. It is also claimed that in order that the 
pump may begin operating, it should be primed during accel¬ 
eration. 

There is a diversity of opinion among centrifugal pump manu¬ 
facturers as to the amount of torque which is required to rotate 
the moving element at synchronous speed with the pump full 
of water, and the outlet valve closed. The power under such 



Fig. 12—Effect of Varying Speed on Kv-a. Input and Power Factor 

Solid poles 

conditions would be absorbed in heating the water, but as this 
is for a short period it seldom does any harm. 

According to the information which it has been possible for 
the writer to obtain, this torque varies from 35 per cent to 100 
per cent of the torque required to operate the pump under normal 
conditions. In general a synchronous motor should not be 
counted upon to exert large torque near synchronism, although 
if direct current is supplied to the rotor, as described under 


$ POWER FACTOR 
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“ Motors During Acceleration,” the torque near synchronism 
can be considerably augmented. Even so, the motor will pull 
into synchronism only by drawing a large amount of current 
from the line, and may overheat when it is used to drive a pump 
or a fan, due to the great quantity of power and current required 
as synchronism is approached. Sufficient tests have not been 
made to enable any definite statement to be made in regard to 



Fig. 13 Effect of Varying Exciting Current at 90 per cent 

of Synchronism 
Solid poles 

this, and it is believed that a careful investigation of this subject 
would be productive of fruitful results. 

The above is based upon the assumption that the motor is 
direct-connected or belted to the fan or pump. Conditions are 
entirely different, of course, if a clutch be used. 

Starting of Motor-Generator Sets 
The torque required to start up a motor-generator set can 
be easily determined by allowing for the static friction in the 
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journals at the instant of starting. From a number of tests 
which have been made to determine the value of the coefficient 
of friction when all the oil had been allowed to run out of the 
journals, it has been found that this factor has a minimum value 
of 0.2 and seldom exceeds 0.3. Therefore, if we allow 0.3 for 
the static coefficient of bearing friction, it should be safe in 
determining the torque required to break the set loose from rest. 
The following formula will then give the starting torque, where 
£i equals the coefficient of friction, D equals the average shaft 
diameter in the bearings in inches, W equals the weight in pounds 
of the complete revolving element, rev. per min. is the revolu¬ 
tions per minute at synchronous speed, and P equals torque 
expressed in synchronous kilowatts required to start the set. 

p _ 0.746 IjlWttD (rev. per min.) _ /i WD (revyper min.) 

~ 12 X"33,000 ” ~ 169,000 

General Laws to be Deduced 

For perfectly stable conditions, from the tests which have 
been made, we can usually consider, other things being equal, 
that the following are approximately correct: 

1. The starting torque varies as the square of the impressed 
voltage. 

2. The current varies as the first power of the voltage.* 

3. The volt-ampere input varies as the square of the voltage.* 

4. The power input varies as the square of the impressed 
voltage. 

5. The power factor is independent of the impressed voltage. 

6. The voltage induced in the rotor circuit is proportional to 
the first power of the impressed voltage. 

7. The total loss in the rotor circuit is a reasonably exact 
measure of the torque developed. 

Determination of Starting Torque with Solid Poles 

The current which flows in the stator of a synchronous motor 
when a polyphase electromotive force is applied to it, is equal to 
that voltage divided by the impedance. This impedance, with 
the motor stationary, consists chiefly of reactance, which 
appears in both the stator and the rotor. If we were to measure 

*Due to saturation of the paths of leakage flux, as well as to increase 
in resistance with temperature, the current does not necessarily vary as 
the first power of the voltage. The effect of saturation of leakage 
paths is especially noticeable with solid poles. 
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the reactance of the stator with the rotor out, using a single¬ 
phase current applied between neutral and terminal, in the case 
• of a three-phase machine, and applied to one of the phases in 
the case of a two-phase machine, we would find that with the 
rotor in, the current which flows bears a nearly definite relation 
to the electromotive force divided by the reactance which is 
measured with the rotor removed. Hence this at once gives us 
the means for determining from experiment what the kilovolt¬ 
ampere input will be with the rotor stationary, provided we know 
the stator reactance. 



In Fig. 14 are shown the forms of the curves obtained by 
plotting the kilovolt-ampere input against percentage reactance 
for solid pole machines. It will be seen that if the reactance 
is doubled, the kilovolt-ampere input is reduced to one-half. 
In other words, it has been found that this curve approximates 
an equilateral hyperbola. 

It is not exactly correct to plot the power factor of the incoming 
current against the percentage reactance, since, if the rating 
of the machine were changed, the percentage reactance would 
be correspondingly altered while the power factor would not be 
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affected. Nevertheless, the machines from which the points 
for power factor were plotted were designed on similar lines and 
they gave a reasonably smooth curve. It is evident that the* 
power input to the stator is the power factor multiplied by the . 
volt-ampere input, so that we obtain the power input curve by 
multiplying the ordinates of the other two curves. This gives 
us a very rapid and quite accurate means of predicting the 
current and power which is taken in by a synchronous motor 
at the instant of starting, if we know the reactance. The 
starting torque is then obtained directly by deducting the 
losses in the stator from the power input. 

These curves are plotted from tests made on two- and three- 
phase, 25- and 60- cycle motors with solid steel poles. It appears 
that for a given percentage reactance, the difference in number 
of phases and in frequency has little influence. 

These curves are intended to apply to the input with normal 
voltage impressed upon the stator. If this voltage is reduced by 
means of an auto-transformer, the power and volt-ampere input 
are reduced in proportion to the square of the voltage, whereas 
the power factor remains the same. 

These curves have been obtained from machines in which the 
field circuit was opened at the instant of starting. 

In order to predict the reactance of the stator, a formula for 
this has been derived, which appears in the appendix and is 
repeated here, as follows: 


'X a = 


7.9 


pa 2 S\ s j / 1 3 (3n \ f di , d % 
10* “ H 4 180°/ [3 W s ^ W s 



( 1 ) 


For the meaning of the symbols given in this equation, see 
“ Notation,” pages 559-561. 

Determination of Starting Characteristics with Lam¬ 
inated Poles and Amortisseur Winding 
The losses which appear in the stationary rotor of a syn¬ 
chronous motor when the field circuit is open and polyphase 
electromotive forces are applied to the stator, are: 
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1. Losses due to eddy currents in field ring, end plates, 
rivets, etc. 

* 2. Losses in the rotor bars. 

3. Losses in the end rings of the amortisseur winding. 

4. Losses due to circulating currents in the metal collars 
surrounding the poles near the heads, if collars are used. 

5. Losses due to currents in the short-circuited end turns of 
the, field coils. 

6. Losses due to contact resistance. 

7. Losses due to a pulsating component of flux, not pro¬ 
ductive of torque. 

In the following treatment the first three of these only are 
considered. To bring into the equations the losses due to cir¬ 
culating currents in the collars would cause them to be very 
involved, and as most synchronous motors with amortisseur 
windings do not have collars on the rotors, it was deemed best 
to omit the effect of current in them upon the starting char¬ 
acteristics. 

The losses due to currents in the end turns of the field coils 
are comparable with those in the collars. These losses may 
reach such magnitude as to cause great local heating, especially 
if the field coils are made of wire. It is best, therefore, to avoid 
short-circuiting the end-turns, and to hold them securely by some 
other means. As far as the detrimental effects upon the starting 
characteristics are concerned, however, it should be borne in 
mind that with but one turn at each end of the coil short- 
circuited upon itself, the magnitude of its resistance is com¬ 
parable with that of its reactance, whereas this docs not hold 
with the entire coil short-circuited, as the resistance is propor¬ 
tional to the first power, and the reactance to the square, of the 
number of turns. 

( l° sses due to contact resistance are discussed under 

‘ Notes on Determination of Starting Characteristics with 
Laminated Poles.” 

The losses in the rotor which are not productive of torque 
are very difficult to compute. For further discussion of this, 
Se ® Unbalance m Phases,” and “ Star and Delta Connections.” 

Of the first three losses enumerated above, those due to eddy 
currents are discussed under “ Notes on Determination of Start¬ 
ing Characteristics with Laminated Poles.” The writer has had 
the opportunity to investigate one case only and found this 
loss to be about 30 per cent of the total rotor loss. 
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It is first necessary to know how much starting torque is 
required, and this should include the torque required to over¬ 
come the static bearing friction of the motor. All torques and 
losses should be expressed in synchronous watts (or simply 
watts). From this total loss, the eddy current loss Pe should 
be deducted. This then leaves the losses in the bars, P b , and end 
rings, Pe.r. 


Notation 


a — number of active conductors per slot = number of 
conductors per 'slot divided by number of parallel 
circuits in armature. 

A.T. = ampere-turns per pole required to force flux through 
magnetic circuit of one pole. 

b = number of rotor bars per pole. 

b s = opening at top of slot (for stator or rotor as case may be). 

C = Carter fringing coefficient, from curve, Fig. 19. 

di = total depth of conductor in slot (for stator or rotor as 
case may be). 

d 2 — depth of slot between top of conductor and top of 
parallel sides. 

d 3 — depth of variable width portion of slot (for partly 
closed slot only). 

d 4 = depth of parallel sides of slot opening (for partly closed 
slot only). 

De.r. — average diameter of end ring. 

E = impressed electromotive force per phase or per leg if 
star-connected. 

Ei = stator equivalent of electromotive force consumed by 
rotor bar and end ring resistance. 

Ei = stator equivalent of electromotive force consumed by 
rotor bar and end ring reactance. 

E 3 = stator equivalent of electromotive force consumed by 
rotor impedance. 

Ei — electromotive force consumed by stator reactance. 

E 5 = electromotive force consumed by stator resistance. 

E r — electromotive force induced in field coils. 

E n — electromotive force consumed by rotor bar and end 
ring resistance. 

E H — electromotive force consumed by rotor bar and end 
ring reactance. 

F b - sectional area of one rotor bar. 
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Fe.r. = sectional area of end ring. 

Fs — sectional area of one stator conductor. 
h - linear distance between adjacent rotor bars in same pole. 
I = effective value of stator current per phase. 

Ib — r.m.s. value of current per rotor bar. 

10 - magnetizing current per phase corresponding to AT. 

11 — stator equivalent, in amperes per phase, of current in 

rotor bars. 
j = V — 1 . 

k = distribution factor = ratio of vector to algebraic sum of 
electromotive forces in stator conductors in one 
phase or leg. 

K = constant for computing losses in end rings. 

L, Li etc. = inductances. 

m — ratio of vector to arithmetical sum of currents in rotor 
bars in one-half pole. 

M — short pitch factor for use with reactance = — for 

8 


g 

three-phase and — for two-phase and single-phase. 

M.T. ~ mean turn of stator coil. 
n = number of phases. 

JV = number of turns per coil in fields. 

Ni — total number of stator slots. 

P = number of poles. 

pf = short pitch factor = decrease in electromotive force 


due to fractional pitch = cos 


0 

2 


Pb - watts lost by resistance of rotor bars. 

Pe = watts lost by eddy current in field ring and other solid 
portions. 

Pe.r, = watts lost by resistance of end rings. 

Rb = resistance of one rotor bar. 

Rs = resistance of one phase of stator winding, 

•S' — number of stator slots per pole per phase. 

^ ~ ratio of transformation of voltage. 
u — polar arc. 


Wb 


W t .r. 

Wb 

We.r. 


weight per unit volume of material in rotor bars 

- weight per unit volume of material in end rings. 

- watts per unit weight in rotor bars. 

= watts per unit weight in end rings. 



Nj Nj ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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W s — width of main portion of rectangular slot for stator or 
rotor as case may be. 

= width of stator tooth at inner periphery of stator. 

= reactance of one rotor bar. 

= stator end connection reactance. 

= reactance per leg of stator. 

— stator slot reactance. 

= tooth tip reactance. 

= zigzag reactance. 
ol — angle of lag of eddy currents in rotor behind electro¬ 
motive force induced in rotor bars. 

= electrical angle that coils are dropped back of full pitch. 
y — angle between stator equivalent of rotor bar current 11 
and total current I. 

3 = angle between stator current I and stator equivalent 
of rotor impedance electromotive force (Eg). 

A = radial length of air gap. 

6 = angle of lag of total stator current behind the impressed 
electromotive force = angle whose cosine is power 
factor. 

X = average slot pitch. 

\& = axial effective length of rotor bar in pole only. 

A&' — axial effective length of rotor bar between end rings. 

A s = axial gross length of stator iron. 

Pb — resistance of unit cube of material in rotor bars. 
p e . r . = resistance of unit cube of material in end rings. 
p s — resistance of unit cube of material in stator coils, 
cr = field ring leakage factor = ratio of mutual flux linking 
with rotor bars to mutual flux entering field ring, 
cr' = field coil leakage factor = ratio of mutual flux linking 
with rotor bars to average mutual flux linking with 
field coils. 

r — pole pitch, at average end ring diameter, 
r' = pole pitch, at inner periphery of stator. 

4 > = useful (or mutual) flux per pole linking with rotor bars. 
4 > f — leakage lines per ampere per unit length of end con¬ 
nections, from Fig. 18. 

4 , = angle of lag of current in rotor bars behind electro¬ 
motive force induced therein, 
co == electrical angle between adjacent rotor bars in same 
pole. In appendix co = electrical angle between cur¬ 
rents in adjacent phases. 

~ = frequency, cycles per second. 
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Derivation of Formulas for Amortisseur Winding and 

Laminated Poles 

The leakage reactance of each rotor slot, if round slots are 
used, is 


AT 


2 t r /„ nn , d t 


10 8 


(0.62 + A) 


If the slots are rectangular in section, 


2 Tt~Xb* 0.4 7t ( dx 


d 2 


v _ " “• ''O '-'.t: /(. ( d\ , di t 2 , U.^ 

io® l3i^ + 'w + w;+h + 


d, 

b s 


) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


For the leakage of the end ring see “ Notes on Determination 
of Starting Characteristics with Laminated Poles.” 


- r- - 



Fig. 15 

The resistance of each rotor bar is 


R b = 


Pb Afe' 
F h 


(4) 


The losses in the bars are given by 


Pb = JV Rbp b (6) 



In order to calculate the losses in the end rings we shall break 
the rings into two portions: those portions of the rings between 
the first and last bars of the same poles, and those portions be- 

*If inches are used throughout, substitute 3.19 for 0.4 7 r. The derivation 
of the equation for the round slot will be found in the appendix. Th.r 
other equation for rectangular slot is well known. 
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tween the nearest bars of adjacent poles. If all the currents are 
in phase with one another, the former of these losses is: 

(Pi.r.) i = ip-^-U>KK ( 7 ) 

where K is a constant depending upon the number of bars per 
pole ( b ). See Fig. 15. If there are but two bars per pole, there 
is no current in the rings between the bars except that due 
to phase difference between the electromotive forces induced 
in the bars, which for the present we shall neglect. If the number 
of bars per pole be three, then the current from the middle bar 
we assume to divide equally, one-half flowing in each direction. 
Calculating from the center of the poles and in one ring only, the 
loss between bars with three bars per pole is proportional to 

/ 0 ,25 I h \ See Fig. 15. 

Similarly for 5=4, the losses are proportional to (1 I&) 2 = h 2 - 
For five bars per pole, we have 

Hr) ,+ (W“ 2 - 6/ ‘ !etc - 

The following series has been found to hold for any value of b. 

O’ + (i ~ 2 ) + (t - 3 ) + (t - 0 + • ■ • 

(jT ~ t) for b = even ' (8) 

0WW+(W+(4-*) ,+ --- 

[y - (yv)J for J = odd - (9) . 

Or, tabulating, we obtain: 

Number of Bars Per Pole K 


.. 0 

.. 0.25 

.. 1.00 

.. 2.50 

6.’. 5.00 

7 . 8.75 

8 ,’ ’, ”. 14.00 
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Equation (7) is only approximately correct, as the assumption 
is made that the currents in the several bars are in phase with 
each other, so that the vector sum would be less than the arith¬ 
metical sum. This discrepancy is offset, however, by the fact 
that no account is taken of the losses in the rings due to circu¬ 
lating currents between bars in the same pole resulting from a 
difference in phase between the currents in them. 

The loss in the rings between the nearest bars of adjacent 
poles is given by 

(Pe.r.) 2 = [r - (6 - 1) h] 2 p -j~~- I er * (10) 

But 

r bl b 

Ie.r. = —m (11) 

where m is the ratio of the vector sum to the arithmetical sum 
of currents in bars in one-half of each pole. The following table 
gives values of m. 


Number of bars per pole 

14 m * r 

2 

i 

3 

v 1.25 4-cos to 


1.5 

4 

(0 


2 

5 

2 g v + 3 cos w H-coa 2 to 

6 

1 +2 cos to 

7 

v 3.25 +.j cos to +3 cos 2 to 4-cos 3 to 

o.i) 

8 

1 ( '« 3 to . 

—• cos-1- cos-1 

9 

2 V 2 2 ) 

4,25 +7 cos cos 2 <° +3 cos 3 to -fcos 4 to 

10 

14-2 cos to 4-2 cos 2 u 

5 


In the above “w ” is the electrical angle between adjacent bars in the same pole 

Then 


(Pe.r.) 2 = [ T - (b ~ 1) h\ p #21 b U/ ni i: 
' F Fe.r. 2 


(12) 
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Combining equations (7) and (12.) we have 


Pe.r. = (Pe.r.)i + (Pe.r.) 2 = £ I b 2 | 4fc A' 


+ 


[r — (5 — 1) &] 6 2 m 2 


(13) 


and the total loss in the bars and rings is 
Pe.r. + P b 


p £•; /,» 14 h k + 


+ p b I b 2 R b (14) 


h 


The current per bar is then 

s 


Pe. r. + P b 


p \ bR b + 4 h K ~j— . . ^ | 


(15) 


The above equation enables one to determine the current per 
bar if the proportions in the amortisseur winding are known. 
If we are to decide upon them, however, we may use the follow¬ 
ing method: 

We may allow a certain number of watts per unit weight of 
material in the rings and bars, these being fixed by the permissible 
temperature rise of these parts at starting and the duration of 
the starting period. With this in view, we have: 

Weight, bars = w b b F b \ b p (16) 

Weight, rings = 2 w e . r . 7r De.r. Fe.r. (17) 

Loss per unit weight in bars = 


I b 2 P b p b V __ Ib 2 Pb 


= W b 


Wb b F b 2 V p iVb F b 2 

Loss per unit weight in rings = 

[t — (b — 1) h\ b 2 m 2 


(18) 


p p e . r . Ib 2 j 4:kK 


2 7 r D e.r. F 2 e.r. 

Solving these equations for F b and Fe.r., we obtain 


We.r. (19) 
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Fe.r. — Ih\l — Pe ‘ r ' i 4 h & + I jr — (5 — 1) A] //- m a 
Af 2 w e . r . 7r Z)6\r. TTe.r. 


( 21 ) 


Substituting these values for F b and Fe.r. and the value of 
R b from equation (4) in equation (14), we obtain, after .simpli¬ 
fying, 

Pe.r. +P b = I b [Vp Pe . r . {4 JiK-F bhn 2 \ 2u> e . r .irDe,r. JIV.r. 


+ p b V Vw f , Wi, p/, (22 


and I h 


Pe.r.+P b 


s/p p e .r . I 4 hK -f %[T~{b-l)h\b 2 m 2 \G.2Sw e .r. De.r. We.r. + p b p, 


phh's'wuWm 


Phis last equation enables us to determine at once the current 
per bar without knowing their sections. These mav be found 
by substituting in equations (20) and (21) after finding T b . 

The resistance drop in each bar is = I h R h (24) 

and 

Pe.r^+ P„ = B„ 

Pi> It Rb 


hence 


r - I±E*SP e ' r ' + Pb) Pe.r. -[- Pi, 

71 A T 5 i T o ■— ...i. r * . 

P 0 I h 


(26) 


P Rbb 11? 

Taking the ratio of transformation of voltages to be the ratio 
o voltage per leg in the stator to the corresponding voltage in 
one bar in the rotor, we have; 

t = a S k pf p (27 ) 

and (2g) 

Eb ~ t -fi.2 — l Xb lb (29 j 

E a = Ve? + E7 (30) 

In equation (29) X h should be increased above rotor bar 
reactance, so as to include end ring reactance if this latter be of 
sufficient magnitude. 

to li b i etter Un< ! er ? anding of the manner in which the losses due 

to ffiP -,W ™ Eht may bC obtaine<1 h y referring 

former' ^ f* lUuStrates ’ for «»Plidty, a hedgehog trans¬ 
former with a large amount of leakage. The primary winding 

A COTres P“^ to toe stator winding of the synchronous ,uo r 
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the secondary winding B corresponds to the amortisseur winding 
of the synchronous motor; and the secondary winding C cor¬ 
responds to the eddy current paths in the field ring, rivets, etc. 
If we consider the electromotive forces induced by the rate of 
change of fluxes produced by the exciting magnetomotive force, 
we see that the electromotive force per turn induced in C is smaller 
than that induced in B and also smaller than the counter electro¬ 
motive force induced in A. Nevertheless all three electromotive 
forces are in time phase with one another. A certain portion 
of the main primary flux </>i links with all turns; a second por¬ 
tion 4>2 links with A and B but not with C ; and a third portion 
<fi 3 links only with A. Similarly there are leakage fluxes 
((/>,,, f/) 5 and (/)„) due to secondary currents which link only with the 
secondary and not with the primary circuits. We have seen that 
the equivalent electromotive force induced in B (the amortis¬ 



seur winding) is given by E$- The equivalent electiomo ive 

. . BA 

force induced, in the solid portions (in statoi teims) is & 

where cr is the leakage factor representing the leakage flux 
between poles. The value of the various eddy currents equals 
their electromotive forces divided by their impedances, and they 
lag behind their pressures by an angle whose tangent is their re- 

IT ) 


actance divided by their resistance Iotoc — tan 1 


R 


Hence, 


if 1 2 is the equivalent stator current of the summation of eddy 
currents, we have: 

nEj 

a 


Pe 


/ 2 cos a 


(31) 


or 


Pe cr 


n E 3 cos a ‘ 


(32) 
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For the determination of Pe, a and cos a see “ Notes on 
Determination of Starting Characteristics with Laminated 
Poles.” 

The stator equivalent of the rotor bar current is 

r bl h 

h = TTs (33) 



And the magnetizing current is 

A.T. 


I n 


V2 

2X2 


na S 


• 2 ^ 2A - T * 
n a S 


(34) 


for detoSwT ° an be ' COm P uted in the ordinary way 
pontoeTrf t a , m P ere -‘ urns squired to force flux corres- 

the fidd coS “ r ° SS Sm£le “ EaP - The VOlta ® e “dnced »» 


_ 4.44 <£ 


(36) 


for computing the arLttrflLrtT'^'u T "^frequently 

Energy,” and in other worth PP “ Bere s Electrical 
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„ 2.22 <j) a S k Pf p~ 2.22 , 

-16*- = 

(See equation (27) for value of t) 
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(36) 




(37) 


The resistance per lag of the stator is 

v _ Ps (M.T.)a s p 

£ P S 

And the leakage reactance is 

_7.9 *~pa?S\ s j/ M § (3 n\ / d x 

10 8 (V 180° M3 W 


do 


(38) 


2 ds 


Ws' Ws ' bs+Wt 


+ 


d K 0.425 u (Wr\rCW s ) 
b s ' t' AX 


+ 


(■-tOM'+tJ?) 


+ 


2h *“ ( 1+ 2 ^w)]) + 0 ' 45 ^( ¥ jf : - 2 ) 1 < 39) 

It will be seen that 

£ 5 = R* I (40) 

and 

E i = X S I (41) 


We are now prepared to combine the various quantities for 
the determination of the electromotive force, current and* power 
supplied to the motor. Counter-clockwise rotation of, vectors 
will be considered positive. See Fig. 17. 

tlf the inch system be used, this should be 20. instead of 7.9. 

5 . 

§JW — —- for six-phase winding connected for three-phase; and is 


f) _ 

— for four-phase winding connected for two-phase, p — angle dropped 
4 

back from full pitch; for example, if there be 12 slots per pole, and pitch 

2 X 180° 

of slot 1 to slot 11, (3 = . o = 30°. For derivation see appendix. 


12 
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Take h as zero vector. In phase with J 1 is the stator equiv¬ 
alent of the rotor bar resistance drop, E x . Leading I x by 90 degrees 
is the stator equivalent of the rotor bar reactance drop J£ 2 , which 
combined with E x gives E a . Lagging behind E 3 by 90 degrees (that 
is, leading the induced secondary voltage by 90 degrees) is the 
flux 0. In phase with 0 is the magnetizing current Jo. Lagging 
behind E s by angle a is J 2 . The angle which E 3 makes with 
J 1 is 0. That is: 

0 = tan" 1 f- 2 (42) 

E i 

The angle between I 2 and J x is (0 — a), and 

J 2 = J 2 cos (0 - a) -f- j J 2 sin (0 - a) (43) 



Fig. 18—End Connection 
Leakage 


Fig. 19—“ Carter ” Fringing 
Coefficient 


The angle between J 0 and. h is (90° - 0) so that 


Jo lo cos (90 0) j J 0 sin (90° — 0) = Jo sin 

j Jo cos 0 

The total stator current taken vectorially is 


0 - 

(44) 


J - Ji + J 2 + Jo (46) 

J = [Ji + J 2 cos (0 - a) + J 0 sin 0] + j [J 2 sin (0 - a) - 
Jo cos 0] 

or 

I = V(Ii+/, cos (t fi-oc) -Flo sin <fP+Qasm(V-a) -7, cos 4 ,)* 

(47) 
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The angle between I and I x is given by 

_ h sin ( c (j — a) — / 0 cos 0 

T an Yi + I 2 cos (<// — a) + Jo sin <// 


Knowing 7 we may find 


8 — (fj — 7 


Taking / as zero vector, we have 

£3 = £3 cos cl + j £3 sin d (50) 

In phase with I is the stator resistance drop £ s = R s I, and 
leading I by 90 degrees is the stator inductive drop X s I. Com¬ 
bining £3, £ 5 and £\ we obtain the impressed voltage per phase: 

£ = £3 + £ 5 + £ 4 = £3 cos 8 + £ 5 +j £3 sin 0 " + £ 4 ( 61 ) 


£ = V(£3 cos 5 + £ s ) 2 + (£3 sin + £ 4 ) 2 

The power factor at the stator terminals is 

„ „ n , £3 sill 8 + E i 

P.F. = cos Q - cos tan 1 -=r — 77 .w. 

£3 COS 0 -f- £5 

The kilovolt-ampere input is 


KV-A. 


n E I 

Tooo" 


The kilowatts input is 


KW. 


n £ I cos 6 
1000 


Notes on Determination of Starting Characteristics 

with Laminated Poles 

While the theory given above covers a more or less ideal case, 
the engineer using such equations should bear in mind that actual 
conditions must always be different from those of computation. 
For example, the assumption is made that the frequency of the 
currents in the rotor is the same as the line frequency. Un¬ 
doubtedly the departure from a sinusoidal distribution of flux 
will cause the wave form of currents induced to depart con¬ 
siderably from that of a sine wave and there are introduced 
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frequencies other than the fundamental. No tests have been 
made to determine this wave form, although undoubtedly the 
volts consumed by reactance must be greatly influenced by the 
value of this frequency. 

Another source of error is the effect of the contact resistance 
between the bars and the rings, which may be a large per¬ 
centage of the total resistance of the rotor circuit. It is quite 
conceivable to have bars in large machines carrying 5000 amperes 
in which the drop at a poorly made contact would be a consider¬ 
able percentage of the total with this amount of current. To 
insure against having the large contact resistance, it might be 
advisable to solder the joint. However, due to the difficulties 
which would appear in case the rings were to be removed, this 
would scarcely be a satisfactory solution. Therefore the en¬ 
gineer should allow for this discrepancy in the same way that 
he would allow in induction motors for contact resistance be¬ 
tween the rings and the rotor bars when they are bolted to¬ 
gether. Fortunately, however, this contact resistance is in favor 
of obtaining a smaller current input for the same starting 
torque. 

In case the construction is such as to permit of the bars 
passing through slots which are entirely closed at the tops, tests 
should be made to determine the reactance for different currents 
with this type of slot. If these bridges over the tops of the slots 
were in laminated portions, the value of the reactance would 'be 
considerably different than if the metal were solid, due to the 
fact that eddy currents would be produced in the latter, which 
would tend to reduce the reactance. It would be very difficult 

to compute the reactance of this part of the circuit by theo¬ 
retical means. 


• IT; b° es be Ia ” inated «nd the field ring solid, the losses 
in the field ring could be determined experimentally by taking 

t°hetn ^ tT I* 3nd WitW the ““"rttaeur Ending on 
srae of The fl V vT mdUCed “ the feM coils is a cruda mea- 

Ze to edd 1 e T rS ‘ he S ° Hd feld ring ' As thc teses 

the flux wUeTTT T T "f d feld ring are Rodent upon 

sa™ voltes ih b - i° SSeS WOuld be the same for the 

“fT 7T *b By ° bSer ™ g ’ f0r a defedte ™ltaTet 

innut b A °« ’ the Starting as well as the-power 

deducted tl,e , Stat0r l0SS6S may be 

the total rotor loss which appears in 
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the solid portions can be experimentally determined. From 
these tests the proportions of rotor losses in other machines could 
be predicted. 

It is important to know the percentage of the leakage flux 
from pole to pole, or the equivalent, the difference between the 
flux which enters the head of the pole and that which enters the 
field ring. This can be determined experimentally by noting the 
voltage induced in exploring coils placed at various radial 
positions along the poles. The leakage factor u is the ratio of 
the voltage per turn induced at the pole head to that induced 
at the pole base. 

The phase difference between the eddy currents in the solid 
portions and the electromotive forces which produce them could 
in all probability be determined by means of a transformer, the 
secondary and core of which is solid metal, cast iron or steel as 
desired. By observing the power, volts and amperes input to 
the primary, and allowing for primary leakages and losses, the 
angle between the eddy currents and their voltages could be 
calculated. 

If the short-circuiting rings are placed near the iron, the large 
currents in them may produce leakage fluxes which will later 
set up counter electromotive forces of considerable magnitude. 
If the rings are far removed from any iron, in general, it is be¬ 
lieved that these leakage fluxes will not have very great influence. 
However, the writer has made no experimental determination 
of this, "but believes that it would be desirable to cause alter¬ 
nating and direct currents to flow through the short-circuiting 
rings and measure the drop in each case. The curve given for 
determination of the stator end connection leakage was obtained 
from induction motors and includes the end ring leakage as well 
as the leakage around the end connections in the stator. In the 
same way the calculations obtained by means of this curve, used 
in conjunction with a synchronous motor, should include the end 
ring leakage as well as that of the stator end connections. 


Comparison Between Induction Motors and Synchro¬ 
nous Motors at Starting 

The synchronous motor has frequently been compared with 
the squirrel cage induction motor in regard to the better con¬ 
ditions which obtain in the latter at the instant of starting. 
It has generally been believed that the poor starting conditions 
whkh Sist in sync!— motors are due to the large air gap 
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and the fact that only a portion of the stator periphery is covered 
by the rotor iron. Without doubt these two factors influence the 
current which is required to produce a definite starting torque. 
However, after careful observation it is believed by the writer 
that the leakage reactances in stator and rotor and the rotor 
resistance have far more influence upon the volt-ampere input 
at starting than the air gap and rotor configuration. The air 
gap, in general, influences the volt-ampere input from 10 to 20 
per cent, whereas the leakage fluxes are the chief causes of the 
low power factor which obtains. Moreover, the increase in zig¬ 
zag leakage due to the reduction in air gap may, in some motors, 
offset the decrease in volt-ampere input by reduction in mag¬ 
netizing current. Furthermore there will be less uniformity of 
torque in the various rotor positions with a small air gap than 
with a large air gap. In the writer’s judgment it is not good 
practise to sacrifice performance by reducing the air gap with a 
view of improving conditions at starting. 

It is well known that to make satisfactory induction motors 
which will have leakage fluxes that will consume not more than 
30 per cent of the impressed voltage when normal current flows, 
it is essential to use a large number of small slots in both stator 
and rotor. On the other hand, in synchronous motors it is general 
practise to use a small number of large slots. If we were to 
proportion the slots of the synchronous motor in the same manner 
m which induction motor slots are proportioned and cause the 
rop due to resistance in the rotor circuit to be equal or greater 
than that due to leakage fields, the power factor and other 
characteristics at starting would then compare very favorably 
with those of squirrel cage induction motors of the same speed 


Conclusion 

As far as he knows, the writer is the first to have attempted 
an analysis of the relations of the various quantities which 
obtain while starting synchronous motors. In considering a 
phenomenon so complicated, it is possible that some of the 

^ ^ ” ade may be ^d that some 

aocurate T thods may be found b y others fOT 

pmhd The wT r and y0lt ; ampere input durin S the sorting 
pe od. The writer would therefore welcome any comments 

on C this C subjeIri ° h ^ bC ° f £UtUIe USe “ fUrther 
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Appendix 

I. REACTANCE OF A ROUND SLOT 

The area included in Fig. 20 between the bottom of the slot 


and height x — F — 2 



2 a 
Ttt 


^ — (r sin a) (r cos a) 
= r 2 (a — i sin 2 a) 


(56) 


Taking unit length of slot and one ampere per conductor, flux 

F \ dx 


in small area dx = 0.4 t 


(-^a) 

\ 7 rr / 


2 y 


= d(j> where a — num.- 


ber of conductors per slot. 

But x = r — r cos a. Hence dx — r sin a d cl. Also y — 
r sin a 
and 


d c[> = 0.4 7T 


( 


Fa 
7r r 2 


) 


r sin aia 
2 r sin a 


0.4 7T / 

' Fa 

2 l 

7 T r 2 . 


d CL 



The interlinkages per ampere will then be f (—“a ® ) d 4b 


L in henrys 


J 

a =0 


n , ^ , l a 

F \ 2 0.4 7r , 0.4 % 

rr>V 2 ia 2X10 ! J 

«-o « 


0.4 7 T, f “ V (a — \ sin 2 a ) 2 a 2 d a 


0.4 7 T a 2 fo ; 3 , i / 

27T 2 X 10 s L 3 i_4 \ 


sin 4 a 




7r 2 r 4 


a; 


sin 2 a — 2 ~ cos 2 a 


)]; 


0.47ra 2 f 7 r 3 , it j-T1- 

+ r+2 J- 


0.62 X 0.4 7 T a 2 
10 8 


( 57 ) 
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If inches be used this becomes 

, 0.62 X 3.19n 2 

L 10 8 ' ( 68 ) 

The reactance per slot, allowing for leakage across opening 
at top, the depth of which is and width b s , and expressed in 
henrys, is 


X 6 = 


2 7T ~ \ b 0.4 7T 
10 s 


(°- 62 + -fr) 


a 1 


(69) 


h„ i'¬ 


ll- REACTANCE of stator slots with allowance for short 

PITCH 

Consider unit length of slot and one ampere per conductor. 

Let a — number of conductors per slot. 

Consider, first, leakage reactance 
of coil B in Fig, 21. 

The following is intended to 
apply when the currents in A 
and B are not in phase with each 
other. 

(j>i = flux due to B in lower por¬ 
tion of slot, linking with B. 

<l >2 = flux due to B crossing slot 
above B. 

$3 = flux due to A, threading 
A, but cutting B. 

4>i — flux due to A, above A, 
and cutting B. 


dy 

(:L 




I 

A 


<.?a 

(A. 

... 



«T 

_ f 

! 

i 

1 

°| 

j 





til 

... t. .. 

(/:! 

"t ' 

th 

2 

j- 

\ 

I • 

dt 


—W*- 

Fig. 21 


1. 


d 4>x = ~—— X 0 4 t — X 

wi di 2 A U,4T 


d\ 

Interlinkages = f ~ %d ~~~ f 
J <h 2 W s dj 
0 2 , Ji 0 


2. (j ) 2 = 0.4 7 r ~~ (———. j—_ i ^i , 
2 V 2 W s + W s ' r~ + 


Jk 

_0 Aird x a* 
X ~ 24 W s 

(60) 


Interlinkages = 


2 W s 
0.4 7r a 1 


2d , 


+ W4 


) 


(Xlr- + A_ + jA. 4. 2d, 


-) 


M-W, 

( 61 ) 
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3. 

0.4 7 r a ydy « . ,_.0.4 rai 

tm ydy 

2 ^=0 


0.4 7r a d\ 
Ws 8 ' ■ 


Interlinkages with B — cos co 


(62) J 


where oo — angle between currents in A and B 


4. 0, 


0.4 tt a ( di , <2 4 . 2 ds 


( 


IF, 


+ 


IF, 


+ 


bs 4- IF. 


0 


Interlinkages with B 


0.4 


a 2 / d 2 
TV IF, 


+ 4 *- + 


2 d% 


b, + IF, 


•) 


cos co 


(63) 


For three-phase with six-phase winding and for a pitch be- 

9 1 

tween - and full pitch, co = 60° and cos to = ^ 

Total interlinkages for B, three-phase = (60) + (61) + (62) + (63) 


„ 4 , rl9 ii ,3 / da 

°- 4,ra L 96 "Wr + 8 "ll^ 


di , d i , 2 d s 

_)--- 


)] (64) 


96 W s ' 8 \ IF, 1 b s ' bs+Ws 
For two-phase we obtain, allowing for co = 90° and cos co — 0, 


n , 2 f 1 d x _1_ ( d 2 

0ir “ Li Ws + 4 V Ws 


di , d i , 2 dz 

r —l - 1 - 


b s + Ws 


)] (66) 


Now consider coil A when there is a phase difference between 
currents in A and B. 


4> 2 

4> 3 
<t> 4 


flux due to B , linking with 4. 

flux due to >4, threading A and linking with A. 

flux due to A, above A, linking with A. 


4 > 2 — 


0.4 tt a I d\ 


( d i 
\2Ws 


+ 


d<> 


IF, 


+ 


2 ds 


bs + IF, 


+ 


Ts ) (66 > 
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Interlinkages 

0.4 7T a 2 f 
4 V 


di* 


4 W s 


_L _A_ -l 

+ Ws 


2 da 


b s +W 4 


+ 


d 4 


cos co (67) 


2 . 


, , 0.4 7r y a J 

d ~ W s d x 2 dy 


Interlinkages 


y ' dr 


0.4 7r al d% 


2 da 


Q sh N-L±-!E J 'I MU L_ 4_ _JntLL_. 

V4 ~ 2 l Tr;r ' 1 tt7 T 


ji =o 


0.4 7r a 2 di 
24 IF, 

( 68 ) 


) 


IF, 1 6, + W s ' ft, 

Interlinkages = °-*f^ (-*- + -4*^ + ) 


(69) 


Total linkages for A for three-phase 


— 04 7T a 2 —- — 4- — ( di ^ ^ 3 , ^4 \ /rrA\ 

L96 IF + 8 \ IT, + (ft, + W s ) + ft, /J (70) 


.96 IF 1 8 \ IF, 1 ( b s + W s ) 1 ft 
For two-phase, interlinkages 


= 0.4 7T 


“■[I 


24 PF 


dl + j_ 

^ 4 \IF, + 


2 d s d „ 

b s + W s + ft. 


-)] < 71) 


When using short pitch, if we drop back by electrical angle 
ft — co the two coils in all slots will have currents differing in 
phase by angle co. For any pitch between this and full pitch, 

^Tn 180° ') — B coils per phase and 


there are 


Ni 

2 n 


A coils P er P hase > wll ere N x = total 


number 


of stator slots and n = number of phases. 


^ j 

The fact that this is —— instead of - is because not all of 


4 W s 


2 IF, 


the conductors in A are cut by <£ 2 threading A. This brings infthe average 
value. The result may also be proved by a simplejintegration. 
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Nx 


n 


/ p fi \ 

f 1-180° / s * ots ■ P er P^ ase in 


which the currents in the two coils are in phase with each other, 
and for which the interlinkages are-: 


0.4 x a 2 


(• 


dt 


2 di 


_!_ ^ 2 j__ 

3 W s ' W s ^ b s + W s ' 


+ 


d\ \ 
bs ) 


(72) 


For a three-phase winding the total interlinkages per phase 
are, from equations (64), (70) and (72): 


0.4 7 r a 2 
7 d\ 


Jri2 A + 

( L96 W s 


if 

8 \ 


2 d, 


Al _i_ _A_ _i_ 

Ws ^ bs ^ bs + Ws 


). 


Nx (3 


+ 


+ 


[ 

[ 


96 W s 

di 


+ 


3 ( d 2 
8 V Ws 


+ 


d, 


H~ ~4f" + 


b s 

2 dz 


_|_ 


2 ds 


)] 


2 n 60° 
Nx (3 


3 W s 1 W s 1 b s + W s 

After reduction this becomes: 

d\ , d‘i , 2 ds 


b s + Ws )J 2n 60° 

(‘--Ml 


0. 4 7T o 2 N\ 
n 


3 Ws 


+ i vr + 


/3 

60° 


[»• 


198 -4- -f 5 


6, + ^ 

di 




Ws 


( 


8 V Ws 


4- 


d 4 


2 


bs + Ws 


+ 


d. 


-)] 


di 


5 d, 


If we allow an approximation of 0.208 = vr X „ Trr 

IF. 3 8 W s 

d 

instead of 0.198 we obtain for three-phase: 


0.4 7r 


j n - r* 

i l L 8 v 60°7J L 3 n 


_i_ _^2__ I _ 2 <Z 3 

IF. ^ IF/ ^ 6, + W s 


~h 


■/]} < 73 > 


And for two-phase, we may similarly derive, allowing also a 
slight approximation: 

2 ds 


0.4 x a 2 Nx 


L 4 V 90" /J L 3 H 


__L I _______ 

IF, ^ IF, ^ b s + W s 


+ 


d, 1 

b s J 


( 74 ) 


2 
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The slot reactance for three-phase is 
2 7r ~ p S 0.4 ira 2 


X Sl = 


10 s 


dr 

3 W s 

di 

T c 


+ 




+ 


2 d s 


b, + Ws 




](■ 


5 /3 


8 60° 


) 


(76) 


And for two-phase 


2 7r ~ X s p S 0.4 7r a 2 r di d 2 . 2 

Si - 10 s |_T W7 + + b] -I- W s ' 


+ 


d» 


1 - 


3_ Jd 
4 90 


■] 


(76) 


III. End Connection Reactance 
Let us first assume that there is one coil per slot. There are 
then Sa conductors per pole per phase in each “ phase bundle ” 

representing a group of conductors, and there are groups per 

phase. If fa represent the flux per inch of free length with one 
conductor per group and one ampere per conductor, and the 
length of end connections per coil be (M. T, — 2 X, v ) where 
M.T. = mean length of turn and X 5 = gross length of iron, we 
have for the end connection inductance 


L f = (M.T. - 2 A s ) (77) 

And the end connection reactancfe = Xf — 2 tt ~ Lf 

X f =- HjV ~ *. (M.T. - 2 As) (78) 

It has been found that the end connection reactance is nearly 
the same for single-layer as for two-layer windings, if the mean 
turn and other quantities be the same. We are justified, there¬ 
fore, in using, the above equation for two-layer windings as well 
as single-layer. The values of fa may be obtained from Fig. 18. 
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IV. Zigzag Reactance 

At the instant of starting, leakage lines of force emerge from 
the stator teeth, cross the air gap, enter the rotor poles and re¬ 
turn to an adjacent stator tooth without interlinking with any 
rotor conductor. Similarly, leakage flux emerges from the rotor 
without cutting the stator conductors. This flux has been given 
the name of zigzag leakage and is well known to induction motor 
designers. 

Modifying the results obtained by C. A. Adams* to suit our 
notation, we obtain 


0.3 


0.84 X 
A 


(W t + C X W S ) + (W h + C*W S J 
2 X 



In this <p z is the leakage flux from tooth tips with one ampere 
per conductor in one slot per centimeter length; X = average 
tooth pitch in the stator and rotor; A = single air gap in cen¬ 
timeters ; Wi, Wt v W s and W s . 2 are respectively the tooth and 
slot widths for primary and secondary; C\ and C\ are the Carter 
coefficients for fringing from Fig. 19. 

The inductance is 


L z = 


0 2 a 2 X s p S 

y 0 l 



a? X s p S X 0.84 X 
10 s A 


(Wt+CW t ) + (W H + C-2. W $2 ) 
2 X 



/ W h + C 2 W Si \ . 

As ( --— y- - —J is nearly equal to unity if the rotor slots 


be partly closed, (X 2 being rotor slot pitch) we may write, after 
substituting 1 for this expression, ‘ 


0.84 Xa 2 XspSfWt + C, W s ~f 
10 8 A L 2 X J 

- °' 21 w^ pS - (W, +Cl w s y (81) 


*See C. A, Adams: Design of Induction Motors , Transactions A.I.E.E., 
1905, XXIV, page 665. 
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And the reactance = 

x, - °' 21 2ir ~ ( w ‘+ Ci 


= ( Wl + C, Ws) ! (82) 


If inches be used, 


^ 3.35 a ~ \ s P S ~ /tt 7 i r t,t /\2 

"- WTk - {Wt + Cl Ws) 


(83) 




V. Tooth Tip Leakage 

To distinguish that leakage flux which crosses the air gap 
when the pole is opposite the stator from the leakage around the 
teeth when they are situated be¬ 
tween the poles, we shall call the 
former “ zigzag ” and the latter 
" tooth tip ” leakage. 

We may derive an expression for 
the tooth tip leakage by assuming 
that this leakage flux travels in the 
arcs of circles and in straight lines. 

The leakage flux which encircles one 
slot in small distance dx (Fig. 22) is: 


T" 

dx 




*—Wr> 



Pig. 22 


d<f> 


(0.4 7T a) dx 

TxT wT 


And the interlinkages 
ad <j> — 0.4 7r 


J 


-J 


x - Wl 

dx 0.4 7T a 2 , (irWt+Ws) 

W s 


TT X -j- W s IT 

x =0 


log, 


or 


(3^+i)- 0 .——- (* w ‘ 


47rX0.73oMog l0 (-pP+l 


(84) 


) 


In order to allow for the shortening of lines and the large area 
through which the flux passes, it has been found from test that 
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accurate results are obtained by increasing the factor 0.73 to 
unity. 

The above applies to one slot per pole per phase. When there 
are two or more slots per pole per phase, it has been found from 
test to be satisfactory to obtain the tooth-tip leakage with two 
slots per pole per phase. Deriving this in the same manner as 
above for one slot per pole per phase, we obtain, after substi¬ 
tuting 2 for 1.46 to allow for shortening of lines, etc., and adding 
expression in equation (84), 


L t = 


0.4 tv a 2 r. . 

[_ logl ° T- 


1 L wr ) + 21ogi ° (1+2 


7T W t Y] 
Ws+ wj_ 


The tooth-tip reactance per phase is: 


( 86 ) 


Xt 


2 tv ~ 0.4 7 r a 2 X., p S 


10 8 


[log I0 (l + -^El) 


T 2 


logio ^ 


1 + 


7T Wt 


2 W s + Wt 


)J 


( 86 ) 


Or X t = 


7.9 


W s 


a 2 \ s P S r, A <irWt 

J Q 8 — ~~ — L logi ° I 1 + — 

+ 2 logio ^1 ■+• 


7 rWt 


)] (87) 


2 W s W W t 


VI. Effect of Si-iort Pitch upon Zigzag and Tooth Tip 

Leakage 

It may be proved in the same manner as for slot reactance 
that the effect of fractional pitch of coils is to decrease the 

M@n \ 
180° / 


zigzag and tooth tip reactance by the factor ^1 

The zigzag leakage is effective over those portions of the stator 
which have poles opposite them, whereas the tooth tip leakage 
appears between poles only. Hence, if u is the polar arc and r' 
is the pole pitch at the inner periphery of the stator, the fraction 


of the stator to which the zigzag leakage applies is 


u 


and 


v — 'Ll 

that over which the tooth tip leakage is effective is- j — 
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Hence, we may add these two leakage reactances and obtain 
after simplifying: 

v , v __ 3.3 5a*\ s pS~ j u(W t +CW s ) 2 , 

2_h ■' 10 s t ' 1 AX + 

2.36 [log. (l + ) + 2 log,.(l +., igo^-jg.jj f 

(■-nSfl <« 


The above applies when the metric system is used and when the 
number of slots per pole per phase is not less than two. For the 
inch system use 8.5 instead of 3.35; and for one slot per pole 

per phase, omit 2 log 10 (l + n Z W l 

\ 2 W s + 


y 


VII. Combination of Equations to Give ti-ie Total Stator 

Reactance 

By adding the leakage fluxes in the various parts of the stator 
we have, for the metric system, 


— X s - -f- + X t -f- Xf 


|7.9 ~ p a 2 S X s 
~ 10 s 


\( 1 M0n \{ d x 

\ \ 180° J \ 3 W 


■ d 2 

w s 


_i_ 2 ^ di 0.425 u ( W ( + C W s ) 2 

1 , TTr f h. - 1 ~i A \--—~~ 

1 _L 7T W t y\ \ 

w, r ‘"* u \ 1 + -Twr+w;)}) 

+ 0.4S^(“.- 2 )S. (89) 


t. + W, ■ b, ' T > a X 

+(i-£)[W» + 2io gl0 


. F ° r the inch system of ““ts use 20 instead of 7.9 and express 6, 
m lines per amper e-centimeter. 

VIII. Single-Phase Reactance 
If single-phase current be caused to flow in one leg of the 
tor winding of a two- or three-phase machine, and the stator 
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be provided with short pitch winding, then there will be some 
slots in which the currents in both coils will flow in the same 
direction, and other slots in which the current flows in only of 
two coils. By proceeding with a method similar to that given 
for polyphase machines with polyphase currents, we obtain a 
result similar to equation (76): 

_ 2 7T ~ A s p S 0.4 7T a 2 r di (h , 2 d 3 

'* 10 s L 3 Ws + W, + W, + h 



3 /3 n 

¥ 180° _ 


(90) 


This holds for either two- or three-phase, a four-phase winding 
being used for the former and a six-phase winding for the latter. 

To obtain the total reactance with single-phase current in 
one phase only of a polyphase stator, the rotor being removed, 
we must allow for the tooth tip and end connection leakages, 
the derivations of which are given in this appendix, and obtain, 
with the metric system: 


X, 


_j_ 


7.9 p a 2 ‘S \ s 


10 8 


_ _3_ \ r di 

V 4 180° / L 3 W 


“JL i (%2 

- Ws Ws 


2 dg 


b s + Ws 


+ 


di 


+ 2 


logio ^ 


1 + 


+ log.0 (l + 

)] + a45 ^( i xr _2 )l (91) 


7 T W t 


2 Ws+ Wt 


If inches be used, substitute 20 for 7.9 and express 4>j in 
lines per ampere-centimeter. 
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Discussion on ‘‘Self-Starting Synchronous Motors” 
(Fechheimer). Pittsburgh, Pa., April 25, 1912. ‘ 

R. B Williamson: Mr. Fechheimer’s paper presents a lam* 
amount of interesting and valuable experimental data regarding 

ofmoto ^ t ^ atls rapidly coming into use, and about which 
comparatively little has been published. 

The self-starting synchronous motor, when started with the 
exciting field open-circuited, is essentially a squirrel-cage indue- 
ion motor for the time being, although it is a more or less im¬ 
perfect one In general, all the tests given by the author point 
to the conclusion that the same rules laid down for the design 
of induction motors to secure the maximum starting torque with 
mimmum hne current, must also be observed in the design of :t 

wif g Sy 5 chronou ^ ir J otor - For example, the reactances <>f 
both stator and rotor windings must be kept down as much as 

p ssible, and this in turn affects the number and proportions 
of stator and rotor slots. The squirrel-cage winding must be 
esigned with sufficient resistance to give the required starting 
torque, and the rotor bars must be spaced to avoid dead points 
SLff* as P osslble - This last point is very important. It is of 

of des^ t 0 n m uf- elab0rat - e calculations an d go into refinements 
of design to obtain a squirrel cage which will produce a given 

avera ge torque if the _ arrangement of bars'is such thj Ihe 
minimum torque is insufficient to start the machine. The 
b °f bas ver F Properly called attention to this point. It is 
true that some of the requirements for a good induction motor 
wel1 b( T me 4 t ln tlle synchronous motor, but the nearer the; 

so d ffir^Tc : f 0 u r d - eSlgn Can b , e a PP roacbe d, the better, at least 
so fai as starting is concerned. The large air gap and discon¬ 
tinuous rotor surface are. desirable for the synchronous motor. 
&o far as starting torque.is concerned, the large air gap is not a 
great disadvantage; an. induction motor may have a relatively 
laige gap and yet be quite satisfactory so far as starting charac¬ 
teristics are concerned. It is true that the larger the gap the 
larger will be the component of line current required f ox setting 

s gap ' ana to this extmt tle totai 

c ,4 P 01 ' 1 ^ to be noted regarding the squirrel-cage winding of a 
self-starting synchronous motor is that it is in use only during 
the starting period, except possibly for momentary or Aperiodic 
currents that may flow in it if hunting takes place. The squir- 
rel cage can therefore be designed with reference to the starting 
conditions rather than operating conditions. On the other hand 
c-m ? r f gular mdu otion motor, working currents flow in the 
squirrel cage and the loss at starting must necessarily be limited 

ar As«^° tory effidency whiie tL motor is 

In designing the squirrel cage for a synchronous motor, the 
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service for which the motor is to be used should be kept in mind. 
For starting air compressors (unloaded), motor-generators or 
similar service, the torque required to overcome static friction 
is relatively high, but drops off rapidly as soon as the machine 
starts. At or near synchronism, the driving torque required is 
relatively small. For such service, a high-resistance squirrel 
cage is desirable, as it will develop a high torque at starting, 
and will allow the motor to come nearly up to synchronism on a 
half-voltage tap, on account of the light running load. There 
will not, therefore, be an excessive rush in current when the motor 
is thrown over to full line voltage. On the other hand, a motor 
used for starting, say, a centrifugal pump or fan, where the torque 
required to overcome static friction is not large, while the run¬ 
ning torque near synchronism may be very high, requires a low- 
resistance squirrel cage in order to approach closely to synchro¬ 
nism before full line voltage is thrown on. It has been found that 
in case a motor is brought into synchronism on the low-voltage 
tap by the application of direct current in the fields, it sometimes 
happens that when the motor is thrown over to full voltage, an 
excessive rush of current that may trip the circuit-breakers 
takes place. This can be avoided by increasing the field excita¬ 
tion to quite a large amount just before the switch is thrown 
over, thus increasing the counter e.m.f. of the motor. In case 
this is done, sufficient time must be allowed for the field current 
to increase to the required amount before throwing over to line 
voltage. 

Mr. Fechheimer has called our attention to the falling off in 
torque near synchronism, and mentioned that the application 
of a small direct-current excitation will help the motor to pull in. 
The writer noted this effect some time ago, but the present paper 
is the first place where he has seen it pointed out that there is in 
each case a critical value for this excitation giving the best re¬ 
sults. The curves shown in Fig. 11 are particularly interesting in 
this connection. 

In applying direct-current excitation, care must be taken that 
it is not done when the machine is much below synchronism. 
Cases have occurred where this resulted in an insulation break¬ 
down of the exciter armature, on account of the high induced 
voltage in the field, of the synchronous motor when running with 
a large slip. 

It is a well-known fact that synchronous motors, when started 
with the field circuit closed, frequently tend to stick at half speed. 
This, however, can hardly be attributed to higher harmonics in 
the wave form of the motor. For such to be the case, the har¬ 
monics would be of an even order, whereas even harmonics do 
not exist in a symmetrical wave. It seems that the phenomenon 
of running at half speed might be explained as follows: If an 
alternator of frequency n cycles per second is excited with direct 
current, it must be driven at synchronous speed to generate this 
frequency. If, on the other hand, it is excited with alternating 
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current at frequency n instead of direct current, and at the same 
time driven at synchronous speed, it will generate an e.m f hav¬ 
ing double frequency 2w. Or, if it is driven at one-half syn¬ 
chronous speed and excited with alternating current of fre¬ 
quency \n, it will generate normal frequency n. Now, if the 
latter case is reversed, and the generator operated as a syn¬ 
chronous motor at line frequency n, and if at the same time its 
fields are excited with alternating current at frequency § n, the 
motor will run at one-half synchronous speed. When a ’syn¬ 
chronous motor is started with its fields closed and attains one- 
half speed, the fiecpiency ,o£ the current in the closed, rotor circuit 
is \n , and the effect is the same as if the motor were excited 
from an external source at one-half frequency. The motor 
therefoie, tends to lock into step and will so continue running 
unless the conditions are such that the torque due to the squir¬ 
rel cage exceeds the pull-out torque of the synchronous motor 
when operating in this manner. When the field circuit is 
opened, the half-frequency exciting current disappears and the 
squirrel-cage torque brings the motor nearly to synchronism. 

Regarding the high e.m.f. induced in the fields at starting 
particularly those wound for 250-volt excitation, this can usually 
be taken care of by extra insulation on the coils and collector 
rings. It should be remembered, however, that the same pre¬ 
cautions regarding insulation should also be taken in connection 
with the wiring for supplying the exciting current. Mention has 
been made of the effect of solid poles in reducing the voltage 
generated in the field. Laminated poles without dampers or 
squirrel-cage winding undoubtedly permit a high induced voltage, 
but. this is very greatly reduced in machines provided with a 
squirrel cage, so/that the solid pole has little advantage in this 
respect. In one case with which the writer is familiar, the addi¬ 
tion of dampers reduced the induced voltage to approximately 
25 per cent of its former voltage. 

. The analytical discussion is of value in that it shows the relative 
importance of the various quantities entering into the determina¬ 
tion of a given torque and the corresponding line current, power 
factor, etc., during the starting period. However, the whole 
subject is complex, and so many assumptions have to be made on 
which to base calculations, that the engineer must place reliance 
on tests more than anything else. 

F. D. Newbury: .The Institute is to be congratulated on 
having a paper of this quality on a design subject. We do not 
often get them. This is a very complicated subject. The 
synchronous motor is such a rapid-change artist during starting, 
starting as an induction motor, sometimes changing to a syn¬ 
chronous motor at half speed, and sometimes not changing until 
it gets pretty near the full speed, that the conditions are quite 
complex. I will not attempt any general discussion of Mr. Fech- 

heimer s paper, but I do want to call attention to one or two . 

points. 
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The “ non-uniformity of torque at the instant of starting,” 
and the “ unbalance m phases,” I have noticed are very much 
larger without amortisseur windings or without continuous end 
rings, when there are damper windings upon the individual poles. 
I do not believe Mr. Fechheimer mentions whether the motors 
he tested had continuous end rings or not. 

In connection with the field circuit at starting, with an open 
field .circuit, as Mr. Fechheimer points out, there is a large volt¬ 
age induced in the field windings, particularly with the higher 
exciting voltages. Fie also points out that there is considerable 
decrease in starting torque with the field short-circuited, but the 
curves also show that with some resistance in the field circuit 
this decrease in torque is practically nil. I think it is, therefore, 
preferable to start the motors with the field circuit closed, and 
through as much resistance as is ordinarily placed in the field 
rheostat. This reduces, in fact, eliminates, the danger of any 
insulation strains in the field circuit, and does not cause any 
great decrease in starting torque. 

Mr. Fechheimer devotes one section to the subject of “ driving 
of fans and pumps.” I am familiar with a motor of about 200 
kv-a. at 500 rev. per min. on 25 cycles, which is arranged to 
drive a fan in which the starting conditions are very severe. The 
motor must be placed on the line with about 80 per cent of full 
load torque, at the instant of falling into step, with not more than 
2.5 normal kv-a. from the line. I think that is about as good as 
a corresponding induction motor could do, which also bears out 
well the contention which has been made, that there is not a great 
deal of difference between a properly designed synchronous 
motor and a corresponding induction motor. 

I agree with Mr. Fechheimer, that in obtaining good starting 
conditions, the distribution of slots in the rotor and in the stator 
is important and that it is not good engineering to decrease the 
air gap in order to get a little better starting conditions. The 
decrease of air gap of course results in much smaller pull-out as a 
synchronous motor, and the pull-out as a synchronous motor is 
undoubtedly much more important than the slightly smaller 
starting current. 

Mr. Fechheimer has devoted most of his paper to the conditions 
of actual starting. There is an equally interesting field for dis¬ 
cussion—the conditions after the ■ motor is connected to the low 
voltage, and the starting operation is completed by connecting 
to the fine voltage and exciting the field. 

_ As Mr. Williamson pointed out, the complete starting con¬ 
ditions are improved with an increased field current. The 
armature current on low voltage may be considerably higher 
than it would be with lower field current, but in throwing over to 
fine voltage there is not an excessive rush of current which will 
open the current breakers. 

H. M. Gassman: The mention of induced voltage in the fields 
of synchronous motors recalls some comparative tests I made on 
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synchronous motors with 250-volt windings. The motors were 
ot 250 kv-a. capacity and the voltage was measured at the field 
switch on the switchboard. In both cases approximately one- 
ia H t n ° rma volta S e was applied for starting the motors 
4 , J solid-pole motor gave as a maximum 1500 volts induced in 
the field at starting. The motor with laminated poles and copper 
end rings showed an induced voltage of 4000. Such induced volt¬ 
age deserves consideration on account of the danger to which the 
operator is exposed when starting synchronous motors, and 
the chance of such induced voltage breaking down the ordinary 
insulation used on the complete field circuit and even breaking 
down the rotor insulation after it has deteriorated from use or 

Snn Sm 'u rotors m this case were designed to withstand 
50UU volts when new, which leaves a very small factor of safety 
tor deterioration when the induced voltage is so high. 

_ When the ammeter of the synchronous motor is not short- 
circuited m starting, it is an advantage to insert the resistance in 
the field, as suggested by Mr. Fechheimer, for the purpose of re¬ 
ducing the chances of damaging the ammeter needle. Damage 
o the needle might be avoided by selecting an instrument with 
larger capacity and also by an increase in the size of the current 
transformer. -This, however, is not desirable, on account of the 

loads 1111211106 wattmeters and the indicating meters on light 

i ■ A ' Dudl 7; On? P° int in Mr. Fechheimer’s abstract of 

brings ffi USt b fr taken W1 . h certain modifications and also 
brings out the need for correction m one of our existing Standard- 

z^tion Rules. I understand that such correction is contem- 
plated in connection with the revision now under way. I refer 
to Mr Fechheimer’s statement that the real watts input into 
the rotor is a fair measure of the starting torque. This state¬ 
ment is reasonably correct, but he said, in addition, that if the 
real watts input into the primary at standstill were measured, and 
the loss m primary copper were subtracted therefrom, the 
—^ would reasonably represent the input into the rotor 
which reappears directly as starting torque. It is well known at 

eddv“ -r tlei ' G are cert / in losses at standstill due to 
eddy cunents m different parts of the machine, which do not 

appear as starting torque and which are not present as losses when 

the 'starting normal full load speed. For this reason 

tic stalling torque, as figured m this manner from the locked 

devdora and th^ USU p Uy Mgher 1 than the machine actually 
develops, and the secondary copper loss as so figured is too high 

uallT n tL an ca^ Cle Th y ^ Sp . eed which is less than is At¬ 
hene eligible ^ discrepancy is not always so small as to 

full lmff r nnpl extreme cases a starting torque of 1.7 times 
tuli load torque may be indicated from the locked kilowatts and 
the machine may actually test out only 1.2 times 

Secti™ Tfi? Ih th a ® ta fdardization Rules on this point, under 
bection 167, they definitely state that the locked watts when the 
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full load primary energy current is flowing in the windings are 
directly chargeable against the motors either as copper losses in 
the primary and secondary or as so-called load losses. This, I 
believe, we all recognize as incorrect and the rules could be 
modified so as to correct this inaccuracy. 

W. J. Foster: I would like to say a word with reference to the 
solid pole versus the laminated pole. I agree that it is not per¬ 
missible to have such high induced potential as mentioned in a 
particular case by a previous speaker. Of course, in the design¬ 
ing of the synchronous motor we must strike a compromise. 
There are a good many conflicting factors, and we must combine 
them so. as to obtain a motor that is practicable. 

Now in the case mentioned of the motor with solid poles, un¬ 
doubtedly the reduction of the induced voltage, due to the solid 
pole, is a good thing, when you consider the danger of the induced 
potential. We ought not to allow a synchronous motor to be built 
that is absolutely open-circuited and with laminated poles and 
nothing to keep down the induced potential. In the particular 
motor that the speaker had in mind as subject to criticism, 
probably the squirrel-cage winding, there is very high resistance. 
There has been that danger in the past. Many motors have been 
built with altogether too high a resistance. Such a motor shows 
up well in the initial start, since it keeps down the amount of 
current taken from the line, and if the question is asked as to the 
current required to start, the answer is made so as to apply at the 
instant of starting. Hence there is the temptation to make that 
very low, say, full load current or less than full load current. 
This proportioning of squirrel- cage windings does not, it seems to 
me, result in a machine which is a practicable one—either the 
windings should have much lower resistance, or, what is simpler, 
short-circuiting collars should be put on the poles, as they will 
cut down the induced potential. I recall some experiences in the 
matter of short-circuiting collars. There is danger of getting too 
low resistance, so that there will be trouble at the half-speed 
point in starting up. There is danger, if alloys are called for, 
on account of the uncertain character of what one gets from the 
foundry. You sometimes get material with 50 per cent higher 
resistance than at other times. 

.In general,. it is better to design the squirrel-cage windings 
with lower resistance, or with that which it needs as it approaches 
synchronism. 

I agree with the emphasis laid by the author on the desirability 
of providing definite paths for the current in the starting wind¬ 
ing.. It seems to me more scientific and approaches more nearly 
the induction motor design. The synchronous motor is at a dis¬ 
advantage when compared with the induction motor, since no 
serious attempt has been made to develop synchronous motors 
as a class of machines by themselves. Most commercial synchro¬ 
nous motors are generators adapted to the use as motors. 

The author brought out a number of points with which I agree. 
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As to the matteqof air gap—when you consider all the character¬ 
istics of a good motor, I think the gap of a synchronous motor 
should be approximately the same as of a generator. 

I would like to ask Mr. Fechheimer, in closing, if he is ready to 
make a statement with reference to the ratio of slots, the region 
within which he considers good practise to lie? Mr. Fechheimer 
has warned us in both directions, against the multiple and against 
the prime relation; this helps a good deal, but I should like him to 
make a positive statement. I think we are all greatly in¬ 
debted to Mr. Fechheimer for the paper, which is an excellent 
treatise on the subject. 

B. G. Lamme: Considering the synchronous motor problem 
as a whole, it has been known for many years that, in starting 
and accelerating such a machine, it is an induction motor until 
it comes up to synchronism, and that, while acting as an induc¬ 
tion motor, it- followed the laws of the induction motor; or 
rather that it followed these laws as closely as the crudeness of 
the construction would permit, for the synchronous motor is 
naturally an imperfect form of induction motor. It has been 
known for a long time that the starting torque of the synchronous 
motor varies as the square of the impressed voltage, which is 
a well-known law of the induction motor. The same is true of 


many other relationships which Mr. Fechheimer has brought 
out, and the great value of his paper lies in the fact that he has 
shown how very closely the synchronous motor follows the 
same laws as the induction motor, when its imperfect construc¬ 
tion as an induction motor is taken into account. 

One of the first things which we teach designers of induction 
motors is that, to obtain full load torque at the start, there 
must be an expenditure of at least full load energy in the second¬ 
ary circuit. Mr. Fechheimer shows that in the synchronous motor 
we get practically the same result in spite of the fact that 
the field structure of the synchronous motor, which becomes 
the secondary of the machine as an induction motor, is, magnetic¬ 
ally badly proportioned, compared with the usual secondary 
construction of the normal induction motor. At half speed the 
. ynchronous motor tends to hesitate, one might say, or to drop 
into a sub-synchronous speed. In this feature it also follows the 

wm'tend to mQ ^ or ’^ hich > with a wound secondary, 
will tend to rim at half speed when its secondary has only one 

circuit or phase closed on itself, and will even pull a considerable 

c" d dition%rfr? US m °\° r at “ Speed ^resxXa simto 

reoreSnted hv th»Tf “ The se00ud ary conditions, 
represented by the polar arrangement of the magnetic circuit 

and the field coils of the synchronous motor, tSo civc to ■ 
ertam extent, a single-phase condition in the secondary In 
particular, the field winding- closed nn n cr ,u , , f An 

effect nf a ci-no-io, enoiT .. on itself, tends to give 

enect oi a single secondary circuit, and therefore tend« i-n m, 

the machine at half speed Thic • UOrC j 3*° lo 

certain extent hv !'i u actl0n 1S neutralized, to a 
ertam extent, by any polyphase actions in the secondary 
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circuit, and the greater the polyphase tendency compared with 
the single-phase, the less difficulty there is in carrying the 
machine past the half-speed, point. If the single-phase action of 
the secondary preponderates, the motor may have a strong 
tendency to lock at half speed. 

When the motor speeds up, it approaches as near synchronism 
as the resistance of the secondary winding will allow. With a 
very low-resistance secondary winding, a very close approach 
to synchronism is attained, as in the induction motor, and it 
is easier to pull the machine into step. The higher the resistance 
of the secondary, and therefore the better the starting condi¬ 
tions, the greater will be the “ slip ” at full speed, and therefore 
the harder will it be to pull the motor into synchronism. It is 
difficult to “ see ” just what is going on in the motor at the 
instant it pulls into synchronism, but the conditions can be 
approximated by considering the synchronous motor at stand¬ 
still with its terminals connected to an alternating-current 
generator which is started from rest, the fields of both the genera¬ 
tor and motor being excited by direct current. At the first 
instant of movement of the generator, there can be no current' 
between the machines, because there is no electromotive force 
generated until the generator gets into motion. A certain low 
speed is required to generate enough e.m.f. to overcome the 
resistance of the armature windings of the two machines. At 
one per cent of normal speed there may be sufficient current 
flowing between the machines to exert a considerable torque, 
but the motor is at standstill while the generator is rotating at 
one per cent of normal speed. Observing the rotor of the syn¬ 
chronous machine under this condition, it will be seen to quiver 
or oscillate back and forth a few times, and then jerk or swing 
itself into step. _ Sometimes there is simply a small quiver and 
then a sudden jerk into synchronism with the generator. At 
other times, there may be a very pronounced oscillation or 
swing of the synchronous motor, and finally it swings itself to 
such an angle that it naturally falls into step. It is obvious 
that the nearer the generator can be to zero speed when this 
action occurs, the easier it will be to pull the synchronous motor 
into step. Watching a motor start under these conditions 
gives a very good impression of what happens under ordinary 
conditions of synchronizing when the generator is running at 
normal speed. . ' 

In one important feature the synchronous motor is quite 
different from the induction motor. In the synchronous motor, 
in order to get a good pull-out torque, usually the direct-current 
field magnetomotive force must be high compared with the 
armature magnetomotive force. Ordinarily, the field ampere- 
turns in the synchronous motor will be about one and one-half 
times _ as great as the effective armature ampere-turns at full 
load, in order that the motor may be able to develop a maximum 
of about two times full load torque. This high field strength is 
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necessary in order to give the proper overload torque. 0.n the 
other hand, in the induction motor the magnetizing ampere-turns 
are possibly only 30 per cent of the full load ampere-turns; 
that is, in the induction motor, the exciting ampere-turns are 
only about 20 per cent as great as in the synchronous motor. 
Herein is one prominent difference between the two types, and 
in this lies the difficulty in making a machine which will be 
both a good synchronous motor and a good induction motor. 
If the induction motor requires only 30 per cent of full load 
ampere-turns to excite its field, then as a synchronous motor 
it would still require only an excitation corresponding to 30 
per cent of the armature ampere-turns, whereas, in fact, it 
should have about one and one-half times the armature ampere- 
turns for excitation, as stated before. With 30 per cent excita¬ 
tion, it would have a pull-out torque of possibly 40 per cent of 
full load torque, as a synchronous machine, which is an im¬ 
practicable condition. In order to get two times full load torque 
it would require an excitation of one and one-half times the 
ampere-turns of the armature, as stated before, and when 
acting as an induction motor the same excitation would be 
required. This would therefore lead to an induction motor 
having a magnetizing current of one and one-half times the 
value of the work current, which would mean a power factor of 
less than 50 per cent. This, therefore, indicates the impractica¬ 
bility ot making a good synchronous motor which is able to 
drop out of step and operate as a good induction motor. The 
two conditions are conflicting, when running conditions are 
taken into account. A good synchronous motor therefore will 
not make a good induction motor, when carrying load. 

Francis B. Crocker: I do not think there is time, when we 

the^Stm3 xrC 1 and ^ i ® c l u ^^ paper to discuss, to defend 
"J® standardization Rules, but there is opportunity, I believe 

at_ the present time, to say that the Institute’s Standards Com- 

revision^ and , tllat thi ? is considering the 

revision of the rules, and any points of that kind which need 

consideration or revision should be presented to the committee 

frok &^e1o°time th S,® tandardizat ion Rules should be revised 
irom time to time. What may now be the actual wordimr of 

of pm”tis y e knowledge and chfnge 

ui piaccise takes place. In fact, I think it would be verv extra 

un?Cgrikkd e not P be V rev y U ? d f esira “ e - if the y should remain 

when they kern neS '**“*'* additions have becn “ade 

thinfikshkld bA ikimd' k a ” me T Wst spoken of is a 

than we h “S? ^edf 
fact, as quite different. After all, they are qvdte alite^ and’ 


m 
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course, the same laws necessarily apply to both, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, it does not seem to be possible to make a compromise 
machine which would have the advantages of the induction 
motor in starting up, and the advantages of the synchronous 
motor in being able to have leading current and improve the 
power factor of the other apparatus. If such a result could be 
obtained, there would be a great field for a motor which would 
have the advantages of both. 

C. P. Steinmetz: Mr. Fechheimer’s very valuable paper is 
especially interesting to me, as I always had a very strong pre¬ 
dilection for the synchronous motor, especially its larger sizes, 
since I consider this type of alternating-current motor as de¬ 
cidedly superior in its electrical characteristics, in its reaction on 
the electrical system, and more particularly with regard to power 
factor and voltage regulation. The synchronous motor does 
not spoil the power factor, but can operate at unity power 
factor, or can be used to improve the power factor spoiled by 
other apparatus. 

The synchronous motor gives a fixed voltage point determined 
by its direct-current excitation, and thereby is able to, and does, 
hold up the voltage or pull down the voltage, depending on the 
conditions of the system, and thereby can be used to, and does, 
control the voltage of the system, especially in long-distance 
power transmission, where voltage regulation is more difficult. 
This is a very important characteristic, as the experience on the 
Pacific slope since the early days seems to have shown. 

The synchronous motor has no starting torque, as such. 
It starts as an induction motor. It has not always been realized, 
especially with the squirrel-cage synchronous motor, that is, a 
synchronous motor provided with the amortisseur winding, 
how large a starting torque you can get from it, and it is not 
completely realized today. When we first considered the intro¬ 
duction of the squirrel-cage pole face winding in the synchronous 
motor, to give it powerful starting characteristics, we made a 
number of investigations which were rather startling. With a 
standard alternating-current generator of moderate size, pro¬ 
vided with squirrel-cage windings, we determined the torque char¬ 
acteristics from standstill to synchronism, and found that the 
maximum torque of the machine as an induction machine was 
materially higher than the maximum torque of the same machine 
as a synchronous motor at unity power factor, with the same 
terminal voltage applied. 

That means you can provide any desired starting torque 
in the synchronous motor. In giving the powerful starting 
torque to the synchronous motor by means of the squirrel- 
cage winding or amortisseur winding we naturally meet with 
the same difficulty we meet with in the induction motor, that 
the requirements at standstill and requirements at speed are 
opposed to each other. High torque at standstill requires 
fairly high secondary resistance. To bring high torque up 
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close to synchronism requires very low squirrel-cage resistance. 
Now, in the synchronous motor, it is not merely sufficient to 
start from rest and run up to some speed, but we must run up so 
close to synchronism that the motor can pull into synchronism, 
into step; that is, we must go to a fairly low slip. The ability of 
the machine to pull into synchronism depends on the slip, and 
therefore the resistance, of the squirrel cage, and on the momentum 
of the moving masses, and also it depends very essentially on 
the mechanical configuration of the stator and rotor, as you can 
easily see by considering a machine with uniform reluctance 
all around, like a standard induction motor. Such a machine, 
without direct-current field excitation, could never pull into 
synchronism, and with the direct-current field excitation it is 
less able to pull into step than a machine with definite polar 
projection, and in the latter, also, we naturally find very wide 
differences, depending on the configuration of the polar structure 
of the machine. 

In the early days of the synchronous motor, twenty years 
ago, when we built the first of these machines, we were very 
much afraid of the machines not being able to start off, and 
we provided three-phase bar windings in the field poles, brought 
out to a switch, to be able to insert resistances in starting, and 
afterwards to short-circuit them. Fortunately, experience 
showed that such complication was not necessary, and it was 
very soon abandoned. However, it would be extremely desirable 
if we could design the squirrel-cage windings of the synchronous 
motor, and probably also of the induction motor, so that their 
resistance would automatically vary to suit the conditions, from 
high resistance at standstill to very low resistance at speed. 

Mr. Fechheimer mentioned the question of the short air gap. 
In the induction motor start of the synchronous motor, a short 
air gap is advantageous within certain limits, just as within 
other limits a short air gap is advantageous with the synchronous 
motor, but when you consider a still further decrease of the air 
gap, you reach a point where a further reduction of the air 
gap becomes objectionable in the starting of the synchronous 
machine as an induction motor, where we lose again by further 
reduction of the air gap. Decreasing the air gap, with the same 
size and relative position of stator and rotor slots, etc., at the 
same volt-ampere input, the average starting torque increases, 
but finally it increases very little. At the same time the 
irregularity of the starting torque increases, that is, the uni¬ 
formity of the torque in different positions decreases. 

What counts in the starting of the machine is not the average 
starting torque, but the minimum starting torque, the starting 
torque in the minimum torque position, and this depends on 
the relative proportions of air gap and width of slot, and also 
on the relative number of stator and rotor slots. 

To get a reasonably uniform torque with a small air gap 
means very many narrow slots, which is uneconomical in general 
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in the synchronous motor, and impracticable in a high-voltage 
machine, but with such a reasonable number of stator ana rotor 
slots as is economical, and even as is permissible, m the 
synchronous motor, there is a limit in the. air gap below which 
you cannot go without impairing the starting of the machine as 
an induction motor, by decreasing the torque in the minimum 

torque position. . . 

We usually think of a large air gap as producing a high exciting 
current, and so it does in the induction motor, but the high 
exciting current counts in proportion to the total current.. An 
induction machine would be inoperative if the magnetizing 
current were 200 per cent of full load current. In the induction 
motor starting of the synchronous motor such a magnetizing 
current of 200 per cent is unappreciable, if you consider the 
synchronous machine starting by auto-transformer at hall 
terminal voltage, twice full load current, which means taking 
from the line only full load volt-amperes: 200.per cent mag¬ 
netizing current, referred to half voltage and double current, is 
only 50 per cent, and would thereby increase the total cunent 

only very little. , 

If, instead of allowing a nominal 200.per cent exciting current, 
you would go down to as low an exciting current as is the limit 
in the poor induction motor, or 50 per cent, the increase o 
irregularity of the starting torque would be very much greater 
than the percentage decrease in the total of current, and there¬ 
fore, to get a minimum starting torque equal to that which you 
get with the bigger air gap, you would have to increase, giea y 
the volt-ampere consumption. Thus it would be an engineering 
mistake to reduce the air gap still further. 

You see that the conditions in the starting.of the synchronous 
motor are different, with regard to magnetizing current, Irom 
what they are in the running of the induction motor, and econ¬ 
omical proportioning requires a larger air gap in the sync bronous 
motor starting than in the induction motor operation, although 
there is naturally a limit in the size of the air gap, beyond which 

it is uneconomical to go. , j 

The last point which I desire to make has reference to stand¬ 
ardization Rules. I would like to say here, to you what I have 
said before: There is no use in kicking against the Standardiza- 
zation Rules or objecting to them. Instead of saying that such 
and such a rule is unsatisfactory and should be changed, say 
how it should be changed, and give the evidence Provmg 
contention, formulate a better rule and you will find that'Mr. 
Lamme and myself, who have the very questionable pleasure 
of providing for the changes, will be delighted to act upon you 
suggestion. But a mere statement that the rules are not satis¬ 
factory, means nothing, and-we cannot act on such a statement 

until something better is offered. 

We know that things had to be put in the rules, as representing 

the best that could be obtained with the limited experience and 
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knowledge had of certain subjects. Now, what we want is to 
be provided with the data by which we can correct any existing 
rules that are not satisfactory, and we shall be delighted to do 
i ^ as ^ sa k’ a mere objection to the rules means nothing. 
We know ourselves that many things should be changed, and 
the only question is how to change them and prove how the 
change should be made. 

Bradley T. McCormick (by letter): During the period of 
starting, the self-starting synchronous motor acts as an induction 
motor of special type, but when synchronous speed is attained, 
the machine operates as a synchronous motor under the special 
no excitation, until the field circuit is closed. 

While the starting characteristics of the self-starting syn¬ 
chronous motor, before it has reached synchronous speed, can 
only be determined by methods which are more or less empirical, 



the current input to the motor after it has reached synchronous 
speed, but before the fields are excited, can be accurately deter- 
mmed Although this current is less than the starting current 
at rest, it is still of some interest, as it represents one of the points 

on the current-speed curve which can be determined easily and 
with accuracy. 

In the figure presented herewith, curve II shows the no-load 
saturation curve of a synchronous motor, while curve III shows 
the saturation curve at a leading power factor of zero, with the 
Ml load current of % amperes per phase. Curve III is the path 
traced by the point c, as the triangle abc moves upwards in such 
a manner that point a follows curve II. The line ab is the arma¬ 
ture reaction expressed in terms of amperes excitation, and be 
is the reactance drop of the stator in volts. 
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Curve I is the full load saturation curve for zero power factor 
lagging, and is obtained by turning the triangle abc into the 
position a'b'c', and moving along curve II as before. 

The point n, where curve I crosses the axis of ordinates, 
locates the terminal voltage at which the motor will draw full 
load current when running at synchronous speed without 
excitation. In order to find the current drawn on full voltage 
od, draw de parallel to ac and construct the triangle efd similar 
to abc. The required current can either be found from the 
relation 



or by transposing the triangle into the position e'f'd' and taking 
the current from the short-circuit curve at the point m directly 
above. Were it not for the saturation of the iron, which causes 
the no-load saturation curve to deviate from a straight line, the 
perpendicular line through f'd' would cut the no-load saturation 

ciirvp ci f* I'li a ■nniTvti 'f) 

The above treatment can therefore be simplified into the 

following simple rule: _ 

Neglecting the saturation of the magnetic circuit, a synchronous 
motor running on any voltage at synchronous speed without 
excitation, will take from the line a current equal to the shoit- 
circuit when run as a generator with the fields excited to a 
value corresponding to the above-mentioned open-circuit volt- 

a ^The copper loss of a squirrel-cage winding of a self-starting 
synchronous motor can be calculated by the same method as 
that employed for induction motors. The following foimula 1 
have used with good success for induction motors, and although 
it does not go into the refinements to the extent of Mr. Feci- 
heimer’s formula it gives results whose uccuiucy fulls within 
the variation of the resistance of the composition metal in the 
end rings. 

Squirjel-cage copper loss in watts 



2 R r + RbSp 


] 


h 2 


I b — the current per rotor bar. 

R b = the resistance of one rotor bar. 

5 = the number of rotor bars per pole. 

p = the number of poles. . . 

R r — the resistance of one end ring measured cleai around its 

circumference. . •, 

C. T. Fechheinier: It is indeed gratifying to me to have heard 
from so many prominent engineers that most of the conclusions 
at which I arrived in my paper are in accordance with their own 
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views. I was to some extent expecting opposition to a number 
of my conclusions, especially in reference to the size of air gap 
and the good results which it is possible to obtain with the 
synchronous motor at starting as compared with the squirrel- 
cage induction motor. 

Mr. Williamson speaks of the prevention of the current rush 
accompanying the throwing over to full voltage when the fields 
are excited with direct current. The method which I favor con¬ 
sists in keeping the stator circuit closed and at the same time 
having sufficient current in the fields of the motor to enable the 
power factor to come approximately to unity when throwing 
on the higher voltage. In this way the current is reduced rather 
than increased. 

■The explanation offered by Messrs. Williamson and Lamme 
of the tendency to refuse to accelerate beyond half speed when 
the field circuit is closed upon itself, I believe accounts for the 
phenomenon better than the theory I advanced. After more 
mature consideration, I am quite willing to agree with these 
gentlemen that this tendency is due not to higher harmonics, 
but rather to the single-phase reaction of the rotor upon the 
polyphase stator. 

In regard to Mr. Newbury’s question in reference to the rotor 
construction of the motors which were tested, I would inform him 
that the solid pole rotors were not provided with any kind of 
squirrel-cage winding;, only those curves shown in Figs. 7 and 
8 pertain to motors with amortisseur windings, the construction 
consisting of bars in the poles which were connected at the ends 
with continuous rings. Figs. 7, 8 and 9 refer to the same motor; 
the amortisseur windings had been removed in tests plotted 
in Fig. 9. 

In general, I do not think it advisable to connect the field 
rheostat in series with the rotor at starting. It is possible that 
the motor Mr. Newbury has in mind is different from those I 
am familiar with. It is seldom that the field rheostat has a 
resistance more than four times that of the field. In order to 
obtain more favorable starting conditions the resistance in the 
field circuit should be approximately equal to the reactance 
thereof. Usually the reactance is more than one hundred times 
the resistance. Hence, with the rheostat in series, the resistance 
in the field circuit would be approximately equivalent to one- 
twentieth of the reactance. Therefore, this resistance is entirely 
too small to secure small line current for a given torque. The 
unfavorable results obtained by short-circuiting the fields or by 
having a comparatively small resistance in series with them, is, as 
one would suppose, less marked when the amortisseur winding is 
present than.when it is removed. This can be seen by a study 
of Figs. 3, 4, 7, 8 and 9. 

It would seem that Mr. Newbury has achieved remarkably 
good results in the 200-kv-a. synchronous motors, and this would 
tend to bear out more fully the statements that have been made 
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by others contributing to this discussion, that the synchronous 
motor, when properly and carefully proportioned for starting 
conditions, can be made comparable to the squirrel-cage induc¬ 
tion motor. 

In regard to Mr. Dudley’s statement to the effect that all of 
the losses in the rotor are not necessarily productive of torque 
at the instant of breaking loose from rest, I would refer him to 
item 7 in the paper under “ Determination of Starting Charac¬ 
teristics with Laminated Poles and Amortisseur Winding ” as 
follows: ’ “ Losses due to a pulsating component of flux not 
productive of torque.” This I believe covers the condition 
which Mr. Dudley pointed out. In this connection, however, 
I would call attention to the inaccuracy of commercial starting 
tests. When an error from tests is as great as Mr. Dudley 
describes, it is usually due to the pronounced effect of bearing 
friction, to overcome which a considerable portion of the developed 
torque is required. 

There is no doubt that the high potential induced in the rotor 
circuit is undesirable. From comparisons which I have made 
between solid and laminated pole machines, I am inclined to 
believe that solid pole machines give rise to lower induced poten¬ 
tial than those with laminated poles. As Mr. Foster, says, 
however, much depends upon the resistance of the amortisseur 
winding. For a given flux entering the pole heads the induced 
potential in the rotor coils is decreased as the resistance of the 
amortisseur winding is lowered. There is, however, this dis¬ 
advantage—the line current drawn for a given starting torque 
is materially increased, and the starting torque for a given 
impressed electromotive force on the .stator terminals reduced, 
by the low-resistance squirrel-cage winding. On the other hand, 
if a carefully proportioned high-resistance amortisseur winding 
is used, less flux and less stator potential is required for a given 
starting torque, and with this lower flux I do not believe a pro¬ 
hibitively large potential is induced in the rotor coils.. Com¬ 
parisons I have made lead me to believe that the induced 
potential for a given starting torqiLe with a high-resistance squirrel- 
cage winding is not very different from that with a low-resistance 
winding. On the other hand, however, with solid poles, the 
induced potential in the rotor coils is much lower than with a 
high-resistance or even low-resistance squirrel-cage winding when 
the poles are laminated, due, of course, to the skin effect; at the 
same time the currents are crowded into such a thin shell that 
the torque is increased rather than decreased. 

As Mr. Foster reminds me, the statement which I made in 
my paper in respect to the number of slots in the rotor as being 
dependent upon the judgment of the designer, is somewhat vague. 
If the motor is to be directly coupled to an unloaded, reciproca¬ 
ting air compressor, the starting torque should be greater than 
the torque during acceleration. In, such cases, therefore, a 
high-resistance winding is desirable. The variation of starting 
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torque for different positions of the rotor when the number of 
rotor slots is an exact multiple of those in the stator is very much 
less with a high-resistance squirrel-cage winding than with one 
of low resistance. Hence, when starting air compressors with 
the high-resistance winding, it should be satisfactory to pitch the 
rotor slots a multiple of the stator slot pitch. On the other hand 
if the motor is to be directly coupled to a centrifugal pump which 
is usually high-speed, the pole pitch will be large and the air 
gap long. We can, in general, apply the same rules to the losses 
m the squirrel-cage winding when operating at synchronous 
speed if the rotor slot, pitch is not a multiple of the stator slot 
pitch,, as apply to solid poles and open slots. By ma kin g the 
slot pitches in the stator and rotor small enough we can effectively 
eliminate eddy current loss when the large air gap is taken into 
consideration. -When driving centrifugal, pumps the high 
torque is needed just below synchronism, hence a low-resistance 
winding should be used to make the slip as small as possible. 
This, then, implies that the pitch of rotor slots should be other 
than a multiple of the stator slot pitch. In a similar way each 
case can be decided upon its own merits, in the same manner 
in which the designing engineer is called upon to use his judg¬ 
ment in proportioning other parts of the apparatus. 

As Mr. Lamme says, it is a little difficult to understand why 
the synchronous motor pulls into synchronism instead of 
slipping ’ as is the case with induction motors. Also, as 
Dr. Steinmetz. states, the motor would not pull into synchron¬ 
ism without direct current in the field coils were it not for the 
peculiar configuration of the rotor. I have usually compared 
this phenomenon with the tendency of the shuttle-wound 
armature used in magnetos to fall into line with the per¬ 
manent poles. This, of course, follows the fundamental laws 
and conceptions of the magnetic field. With the distributed 
winding type without definite poles, there would be no, ten¬ 
dency to lock into synchronism unless direct current were ap¬ 
plied to the field, coil. With definite poles, as is illustrated 
,by the tests given in the paper, when the rotor is near synchron¬ 
ism the pull-in ” effect is more pronounced, due to the poles 
bejng more clearly defined. In the definite pole machine 
at synchronous speed without direct current in the field coils, 
the excitation is. produced by currents in the stator which set 
up a field revolving at synchronous speed. Neglecting power 
.actor, qualitatively but not quantitatively, the same effect 
1S produced as with direct current in the field coils. 

+■£' ^rnme -^ as compared the excitation of the induction motor 
to. that of the synchronous motor. The question naturally 
arises. why do we have to supply so many more ampere-turns 
m tfie synchronous motor than we do in the induction motor? 

e answer of course is that we must take up these ampere-turns 
m various parts of the magnetic circuit to prevent the motor 
rom tailing out of step when the load is placed upon it. In 
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other words, approximately five times as much magnetomotive 
force is required to hold the rotor in synchronism as would be 
the case with a certain “ slippage.” 

This brings up another interesting question: why cannot a 
phase-wound rotor, star-connected, be used to advantage in a 
synchronous motor if all of the rotor winding is employed in 
the ordinary way for starting and two legs of the star be excited 
with direct current for synchronous operation? We could, of 
course, use a large air gap, for, as has been pointed out, the large 
air gap is not a bad feature as regards starting. With the rotor 
construction ordinarily used in synchronous motors—motors 
with definite poles and edge-wound single layer fields—we 
have the ideal conditions for cool operation. On the other 
hand, with a phase-wound rotor construction we are extremely 
limited in space and unless the motor be made very large, it 
would be difficult to get sufficient ampere-turns in the rotor 
for leading power factor, or in many cases for unity power 
factor, to provide a liberal pull-out torque, unless prohibitively 
high temperatures are obtained. In other words, a good in¬ 
duction motor will not make a good synchronous motor 

Dr. Steinmetz calls attention to the valuable characteristics 
of the synchronous motor in that it can be used to great advan¬ 
tage for voltage regulation, and at the same time can pull a 
mechanical load. It is for this reason that the tendency is 
toward using the synchronous motor in preference to the 
induction motor. This is also true where slow-speed motors 
are required, such as are used for driving reciprocating air 
compressors. The speed is then so low that the induction 
motor has extremely poor power factor, whereas the synchro¬ 
nous motor can be used to advantage to improve the power 
factor of the system. Were we compelled to resort to the use 
of an auxiliary device for starting such apparatus, it would not 
come into use to nearly so great an extent as with self-starting 
motors. 

The method which Mr. McCormick has proposed for predict¬ 
ing the amount of current which would flow when the motor 
is in synchronism and without direct-current excitation, de¬ 
pends upon a number of approximations. As this current 
usually flows for a short interval, it is seldom important that 
it be predicted with great accuracy, and hence approximations 
which appear in Mr. McCormick’s method should give suffi¬ 
ciently accurate results for commercial purposes. This 
brings up another interesting point in connection with the size 
of air gap, previously referred to. When operating at syn¬ 
chronous speed without direct-current excitation, the current 
drawn from the line depends almost wholly upon the magneto¬ 
motive force required to force the flux across the air gap. 
This* current can be greatly reduced by exciting with direct 
current while operating on fractional voltage, as has been 
stated. 
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The formula which Mr. McCormick has given for calculating 
losses in the conducting circuit of squirrel-cage induction motors 
is similar to that which I have used. It depends upon a sinus¬ 
oidal space distribution of flux. I do not think that we 
could apply this formula to the case of a synchronous motor 
in which the distribution of flux is so far from being sinusoidal 
due to the peculiar rotor configuration. 
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DIRECT-CURRENT AND ALTERNATING-CURRENT 
MILL MOTORS FOR AUXILIARY DRIVES 

BY BRENT WILEY 


Direct-Current Mill Type Motor 
Motor drive for the auxiliary apparatus of steel mills, includ¬ 
ing tables, screw-downs, cranes, charging machines, etc., has 
been used for about twenty years. The application of motors 
to the various machines was naturally a very gradual process. 
The conditions were very unusual, as the work was of an ex¬ 
tremely severe nature, requiring frequent starting and stopping, 
rapid acceleration and sudden stops. Motors had to operate 
in very hot and dirty places and in a majority of cases gear 
drive was used. The mills were operated for 24 hours a day, 
six days a week. The manually operated direct rheostatic 
controller was the only type available, and this meant heavy 
overloads during starting and reversing periods. 

These several applications require motors ranging from 
about 5 h.p, to 150 h.p. on an intermittent rating basis, with 
speeds ranging from about 800 to 450 rev. per. min. respectively. 

Motors for industrial purposes were available only in a few 
types and these were not very suitable for the severe require¬ 
ments. The best solution of the problem was to modify the 
types of series-wound motors used for street railway work, for 
the sizes above 25 h.p., and. the lighter types of motors were 
used for the smaller sizes. Changes were made in the frames 
of the railway motors, adding feet and suitable supporting lugs, 
omitting countershaft brackets for some styles^ making windings 
suitable for 250-volt instead of 550-volt circuits and modifying 
the full load speeds. There are several hundred thousand horse¬ 
power of these motors which have given years of good service 
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in the iron and steel industries, but a careful study of the results 
showed that the cost of maintenance was high, and for the 
more severe reversing service the reliability was often question¬ 
able. A comparison of the service given by the older types 
of motors and by the more recent mill type motor will be given 
later. 

About 1905 a very careful review of steel mill requirements 
was made, 'in consultation with a majority of the electrical 
engineers of this industry, to ascertain the features which should 
be included in a mill type direct-current motor. Many of the 
electrical engineers of the steel companies keep very accurate 
records of the service given by the motors installed. The repairs 
on each motor are kept in detail, in some cases, although the 
armature repairs are usually the only items compiled by yearly 
records. These data were of particular value in determining 
the principal features of improvements to be incorporated in 
the new motor. Thus, by combining the skill and experience 
of the manufacturer and the mill engineer, a most satisfactory 
design of motor has been developed. 

The principal features that have been recommended to be 
included in the design of a motor ‘for mill and similar work are 
as follows: 

1. Motor designed for intermittent service, 220 volts, with series and 
also compound windings, the latter to give approximately twice full load 
speed at no load. 

2. Sizes ranging from 5 h.p. to 150 h.p. intermittent rating, with moder¬ 
ate speeds. 

3. Large massive steel frame with well ribbed foot supports, 

4. Large shaft. 

5. Liberal face and pitch of pinion and gears. 

6.. Bearings split, bolted together and provided with eye-bolts to 
facilitate handling of armature. 

7, Oil ring lubrication and dust-proof bearings. 

8. Improved methods of preventing oil creepage along armature 
shaft to winding and commutator. 

9.. . Tapered shaft extension, with retaining nut exterior to pinion, to 
facilitate removal of pinion or brake wheel. 

10. Armature built on a spider to facilitate removal of shaft and 
insure rigid construction. 

11. Fire-proof windings (armature and field coils.) 

. More substantial methods of holding armature coils in place, 
including banding wires sunk below surface of laminations and coil 
supports at end. 

13. More liberal commutator surface. 

14. More substantial and better insulated type of brush holders. 
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15. More convenient design of frame for inspection and replacement 
of brushes or brush holders. 

16. Commutating pole features which give the following advantages: 

a. Practically perfect commutation under all conditions of load 
and voltage within the capacity of the motor. 

b. No injurious sparking when the motor starts with very high 
torque or is momentarily overloaded. 

c. Greatly increased working capacity, owing to the increased 
commutating ability. 

d. Low repair expense and great reliability of operation, owing to 
long life of commutator, brushes and brush holders. 

As many parts as possible should be made in duplicate, in¬ 
cluding armature shaft extensions on each end, bearings, field 
coils and brush holders. These features simplify the construc¬ 
tion and also the maintenance of the motor. These several points 
can best be amplified by referring to the engineering considera¬ 
tion of the details of design. 

The frame should be of cast steel and arranged for ease of in¬ 
spection of parts, with large openings for the inspection of the 
commutator and adjustment of the brushes. 

The armature should be so designed that the shaft can be 
removed without disturbing the windings or the commutator. 
The flywheel effect of the armature should be low, to minimize 
power required for acceleration and reversing. 

The insulation of the armature and field coils should be cap¬ 
able of standing high temperature (at least 150 deg. cent.) 
without undue deterioration, and particular care should be 
exercised in safeguarding the windings against mechanical 
injury that might be occasioned by excessive speed of armature 
and vibration of motor, due to sudden shocks of stopping and 
reversing. 

The commutator should be of liberal design and the current 
density of the brushes should be approximately one-half that 
used for the older types of motors, being about 40 amperes per 
sq. in. (6.45 sq. cm.) for the average motor. Grounding of the 
commutator at the V-rings has been one of the serious troubles 
in the older types of motors and particular care should be taken 
to guard against this collection of grease, oil and dust. It 
would be well to enclose the commutator thoroughly in the rear, 
and where oil ring lubrication of the bearing is used, the follow¬ 
ing suggestions are made to prevent creepage of oil along the 
shaft to the commutator and windings: oil bearings drilled 
at thp ends to provide drainage back into oil cells; halves of 
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bearing bolted together; splash guard provided around oil 
ring and oil thrower used on shaft. 

It would be an advantage to have split bearings to facilitate 
their replacement without disturbing pinion or brake wheel; 
and a projecting lug to prevent turning of the bearing, instead of 
a dowel pin, would be an improvement. For handling the arma¬ 
ture, a permanent eye-bolt in the bearing provides a ready 
means and is much preferable to the use of a rope sling. 

Long life of the bearings is a very desirable characteristic 
and this is best secured by means of oil ring lubrication. It 
would be well, however, to have the bearing so designed that 
grease lubrication can be easily provided for some cases, such 
as a motor that has to be tilted through a wide angle. 


COMMUTATOR. 


ARM c / oIls"' du st PROTECTOR 
\FOR COMMUTATOR 


OIL RING 

V SPLIT BEARING 

./jnterchangadle 
at each enb 



PINION 
TAPER SAME 
AT DOTH ENDB\ 
OF SHAFT 


OIL DRAINS p|N|0N NUT r)EM0VABLE 

WITH AN ORDINARY WRENCH 


Fig. 4 Sectional View of Armature and Bearing Housing 


lie brush holder should be of rigid design, firmly held in 
place and well insulated to prevent grounding, as motors are 

require to opeiate in places that are dirty, sometimes very hot 
and often quite damp. 

A great deal of attention has been given to the subject of 
of I? m h m ° t0rS ' The service £or which they are used is 

storf bh f , “‘If 6 With Wide variati °“ within 

Z lVT , As a gene ' al basis ’ the stings are given 

rise of 7^T P °T- r l0Ped With a ™ximum temperature 
the commit' n *f “ * he C ° re and wlndin S s and 80 deg. cent, on 

operation at normal voltage 

a hhlfof t ^ 14 W ° uld be weU - however, to give 

a table of ratings ranging, say, from 5 hours to i hour, and as 
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the motor is in actual service only a portion of the time, the 
ratings should be given at reduced voltage at the motor termi¬ 
nals. The voltage at the motor terminals is practically propor¬ 
tional to the speed during the accelerating and retarding 
periods, and a very practical way to estimate the average voltage 
is to plot the speed-time curve of the motor for the particular 
cycle in question. 

To select a motor for intermittent duty, having given the 
load, the time on and the time off, a very practical method is to 
estimate the continuous capacity required, by the square root 
of mean square method. 

In the majority of cases, intermittent service means the 
repetition of a rather definite cycle of operation for several hours. 
This cycle should be plotted in order to determine the load, the 
time on and the time off. Take, for example, the hoist of an 
ore bridge with the following conditions: 


Closing bucket. 

Hoisting bucket with load. 

Trolley in. 

Opening bucket. 

Trolley out. 

Lowering bucket with dynamic braking. 


30 h.p. 
120 h.p.' 

0 h.p. 
20 h.p. 
0 h.p. 

50 h.p. 


8 seconds. 
10 “ 

10 “ 

8 “ 

10 “ 

0 “ 


Total cycle. 

This cycle to be repeated for a total period of 5 hours. 


55 seconds. 


The two. principal factors which are taken into consideration in 
determining the proper size of motor are commutation and 
capacity from the standpoint'of heating. Making proper allow¬ 
ance for the peak load due to acceleration, the data given above 
aie sufficient to determine the question of commutation, but 
the heating effect of this varying load is a rather complex 
pioblem. It is probably best expressed in terms of an equiva¬ 
lent continuous load, it being noted that the voltage at the motor 
terminals is reduced in accordance with the speed-time curve, 
as mentioned above. 

A practical way of approximating this equivalent continuous 
load is by means of the square root of mean square method, 
which is as follows: 

Square the load and multiply by the time for each part of 
the cycle; add the several results; divide by the total time of 
one cycle, and extract the square root of the quotient. The 
result is the load which, if applied to the motor at the average 
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voltage, will produce the same heating effect as the varying 
load. Thus, for the example given above, 

50 2 X8 = 20,000 
120 2 X10 = 144,000 
20 2 X 8 = 3,200 

50 2 X 9 = 22,500 


55)189,700 

3,450 V3,450 = 50 h.p. 

It would therefore be a convenient reference to have the motor 
ratings given for various periods ranging from 15 minutes to 
5 hours on the continuous basis, and at reduced voltage at motor 
terminals, to provide a ready reference, as for example: 


5 
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Experience shows that in general steel mill work the all-day 
operation of motors on intermittent service gives a heating 
effect equal to a continued repetition of the cycle of operation 
for five hours. This is because of unavoidable delays encountered 
in actual service. It is therefore usually safe to select the size 
of motor for all-day service on the five-hour basis. 

Regarding the performance, the mill motor should be capable 
of standing a heavy overload current, 300 or 400 per cent of 
full load current, for short intervals, say 5 seconds, without 
injurious sparking, and the momentary safe torque should be 
at least 100 per cent more than this value. These features 
increase the working capacity of a motor for some severe appli¬ 
cations, as the heating becomes the limiting factor instead of 
the commutation, and as fire-proof insulation is provided, a 
safe workmg temperature is assured, much higher than that 
ot the older types of motors. Cotton insulation will stand a 
temperature of 90 deg. cent, without undue deterioration and 
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the insulation of mill motor windings should stand 150 deg. 
cent, safely, which is more than a 60 per cent increase. 

The advance in the art of electrical engineering in the steel 
industry insures a more accurate selection of motor size for the 
various applications; and the recently developed types of con¬ 
trollers provide special protection against unnecessarily severe 
conditions being imposed on the motors. While these factors 
are a distinct advantage, it is the many points of superiority 
in design which insure the durability and reliability of the mill 
type motor. Data have been obtained from the records of the 
electrical departments of several of the large steel companies, 
relative to the service given by railway crane type, 220-volt, di¬ 
rect-current series motors and mill type motors. 


One-Year Record of Armature Repairs 



25-h.p. railway 
crane type, 

25-h.p. mill 
type. 

50-h.p. railway 
crane type. 

50-h.p. mill 
type. 

On crane. 

742 

117 

341 

17 

On floor machinery. 

247 

08 

80 

30 

Total. 

989 

185 

421 

47 

New armature coils (sets). 

400 

0 

300 

4 

New commutators. 

255 

0 

181 

0 

New shafts. 

71 

0 

30 

0 


Average plant operation during year, 75 per cent of normal capacity. 


It should be noted that the railway crane motors have been 
in service for more than 10 years and the mill motors less than 
two years, average, and therefore the figures given above are not 
on an even comparative basis. Making a liberal allowance, 
however, for deterioration and wear for the mill type motors, 
as figured from the records of those in service for the longest 
period, the comparison of the durability of the two types of 
motors is as follows: 

Average life of armature. 


Railway crane type motors.... 2£ years 

Mill type motor...10 “ 


Alternating-Current Mill Type Motor 

The ^majority of power station improvements of industrial 
plants have of recent years included alternating-current genera¬ 
tors, principally on account of the economy of transmission and 
wide range of practical sizes of generator units as compared 
with direct-current power. The steel industries have followed 
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this practise with but few exceptions, and, principally on account 
of slow motor speeds sometimes required, 25 cycles has practically 
been adopted as a standard. It is both economical and desirable 
to utilize this power as directly as possible, and alternating- 
current motors are preferable for the auxiliary drives, except 
possibly for a .small percentage of applications where the work 
is very severe, requiring very rapid acceleration and frequent 
reversals. The direct-current series-wound motor has character¬ 
istics best suited for these particular requirements, but on 



p IGj 9 —Motor-Driven Roller Table 
22 rollers, 1300 lb. each 

analysing steel requirements in general, it will be found that 
these are few* 

The general features of the alternating-current mill motor 
to meet these severe conditions should be the same as recom¬ 
mended for the direct-current motor, with sizes ranging from 
about 5 h.p. to 150 h.p. and speeds ranging from 750 to 375 

rev. per min. (synchronous). 2 , 

The frames should be of cast steel and the construction of 
motor very strong and rigid throughout. The design should be 
such that all parts are easily accessible for inspection, adjust- 
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ment and repairs. Reliability and durability should be given 
particular attention, and it is recommended that fire-proof 
windings of rigid construction, firmly held in place, large shafts 
and other features to insure liberal safety factors throughout 
be included. 

The performance should be such that high starting torque is 
obtained with comparatively low starting current, and the pull¬ 
out torque should average about three times full load torque. 

In order to obtain the best starting conditions with the 
alternating-current mill motor, a careful study of the re quire- 



Fig. 13—Characteristic Curves of 33-ii.p. Wound Rotor 

A-C. Mill Motor 

(l hr.-75 deg, cent, temperature rise) 


ments and the motor characteristics is necessary and is a much 
more important feature than for the direct-current motor. This 
point can be emphasized best, perhaps, by giving a review of 
the starting characteristic curves’of the alternating-current 

Hlvl yOf 4 ■ 


snnnlL d t T mng - ^ beSt Startmg condition, the curren 
X f f? pnmar y must be considered in conncctioi 
-^speed- torque cu rves. This current is plotted with the 


^Extract from an address on “The Polyphase Motor" by B G 
mme, presented at the twentieth convention of the N.E.L.A., 1897 
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series of speed-torque curves shown in Fig. 14. Referring to 
this figure, curve A represents the primary amperes in terms of 
torque. Starting at the point B of no load or zero torque, it 
rises at a nearly uniform rate until maximum torque is ap¬ 
proached, that is, below the point of maximum torque the cur- 



Fig. 14 — Full Speed Torque and Current Curves of Polyphase 
Motor with Different Secondary Resistances 

rent is nearly proportional to the torque, but beyond this point, 
the current' continues to increase, and reaches a maximum at the 
torque represented by zero speed. At reversed speed, this 
current is further increased. This one current curve holds true 
for all the speed-torque curves a, b, c, d , etc. 
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“Comparing the different curves, we see that a takes the most 
current at start, and gives low torque, b takes less current than 
a, and gives more torque; c takes less current than b; d takes 
less current than c and gives the maximum torque at start; 
e takes less current than d, and develops less torque, but the 
current and torque are very nearly in proportion over the whole 
range. From this we see that a speed-torque curve of the form 
d or e is decidedly better for starting than a or b. But for run¬ 
ning at less than the maximum torque, there is no advantage, 



speed regulation of T^oin m ^ ^ CUrVC ^ and tlle 

when a variable secondary rStence is^usTd in stm^g ’ The 

motor starts with torque indicated by/on the curve d and takes 
current e. The current folic < 7 \ ./ uvc a anci takes 

which corresooudFf / 1 4 Whlle the speed rises to *' 

wh runTder tte ri T at Whi ° h the 

curve d, the speed melnthile remaining af! /;/!, 0perates 011 
in the secondary is now short-circuited, L the 
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to the speed-torque curve a, the torque at the speed i increases 
to k on the torque cuive cl. The current corresponding to this 
is /, as the torque k is greater than the normal torque T, the 
motor will inciease until normal torque is reached again at nz, 
while the current falls from l to h. * 

At the moment of cutting out the secondary resistance, 
there was a very considerable increase in the current. By 
arranging the starting resistance in the secondary so that the 
motor will star t at some curve intermediate between & and d 
and thus take more current at start, somewhat less would be 
required upon switching to curve a. If curve a is used for 
starting, and if the torque required when speeding up is greater 
than at the point where curves a and. e cross each other, the 
motor will not pull up, because in switching from e to a the torque 
falls, and the motor will stop. The current in switching over 
increases to n and then rises to o as the motor stops. In this 
case, the resistance that gives curve e is too great, and a lower 
starting resistance is required. 

By making several steps in the secondary resistance, so 
that it can be cut out gradually, the motor can be made to pass 
through a series of speed-torque curves with much smaller 
variations of current than shown in the preceding diagram.” 

It can be stated generally that in the case of the alternating- 
current motor, the torque is proportional to the current, with 
properly regulated resistance steps. In starting, the torque of 
the direct-current series motor is in a somewhat greater propor¬ 
tion twice full-load current giving 2}/% times full-load torque 
(see Fig. 7)—and it is not necessary to govern the cutting out 
of the resistance so accurately to insure a continued high torque, 
these conditions can, however, be properly provided for in the 
case of the alternating-current motor. Magnetic controllers 
can be provided which automatically govern the cutting out of 
the resistance to the best advantage, and with the hand-operated 
controllers, a little training and care on the part of the operator 
will give the desired results. These inherent features of the al¬ 
ternating-current motors protect the driven machines from 
abnormal shocks, as well as protecting the motors themselves 
from mechanical abuse. 

The direct-current series-wound motor has high speed at light 
loads, which is a desirable feature for the hoist of a crane motor. 
As the speed of the alternating-current motor varies but little with 
change of load a somewhat larger motor is required to give a speed 
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which will be equivalent to the average of the light-load and 
full-load speed as given by the proper direct-current motor. 
For example, if the.hook speed is 40 ft. (12 m.) per minute no- 
load and 20 ft. (6 m.) per minute full-load with the direct-current 
motor, an alternating-current motor capable of giving a speed of 
30 ft. (9 m.) per minute is required to accomplish a cycle of 
operation in the same time. In the case of the bridge travel 
and the trolley travel of the crane, the difference in motor char¬ 
acteristics is not so apparent, as the load is practically constant 
when up to speed. 

Motors designed with liberal starting torque will give satis¬ 
factory acceleration. 

The proper application of the alternating-current mill motor 
to give satisfactory service is not only a question of motor char¬ 
acteristics, but more particularly includes a thorough under¬ 
standing of the conditions to be met, and it is recommended 
that particular attention be given to the detailed analysis of 
requirements. With these more definitely established, a more 
general use of the alternating-current mill motor, with, its many 
attendant advantages, is assured. 
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Discussion on “ Direct-Current and Alternating-Current 
Mill Motors eor Auxiliary Drives ” (Wiley). Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., April 25 , 1912 . 

Alexander C. Lanier: Mr. Wiley’s paper has brought out 
the principal demands made upon motors in mill and crane 
service and my remarks will be limited to direct-current motors 
suitable for such applications. Commutation is always_ a 
factor of first importance in the direct-current motor; service 
conditions met in mill work are much more severe than m the 
ordinary industrial application. During the operating cycle 
the load usually varies between wide limits, and momentary 
peaks may reach three or four times the one-hour rated, load. 

The commutating pole motor is particularly suitable toi 
such conditions. I shall only mention in passing the long-recog¬ 
nized principle underlying commutating pole design. y ,P ro 
viding at the point of commutation a flux closely proportional 
over a wide load range to the current commutated, its value m 
general such as to give straight-line reversal of current under the 
brush and its magnetizing current m series and therefore m 
time phase with the armature current the commutating range 
of the machine is greatly extended For motors m reversing 
service, with neutral setting of brushes, commutation is better 
provided for, in a properly designed commutating ’ 

under heavy overload conditions than in the noimal non-com 
mutating pole type at rated load.. In the design P f “ g 

pole motors of strongly drooping charactenstacs, 
compensation at normal load will add somewhat to the ovedoad 
range of the motor. The short-circuit voltage per brush and 
per coil should also be kept within proper limi s. , 

In commenting upon the root-mean-square i 

selecting motors for a given service with known opiating eye , 
and length of time during which the cycle is repeated - ^ 

ously, attention is directed particularly to the pm- ted in 
of ratings covering a wide range of tune period nrdicated n 
Mr. Wiley’s paper. Besides the application m which th 
practically continuous repetition of the cyde over five ho P ^ 

iods, frequent cases arise in which the j neriods of 

very heavy loads of short duration, followe y g P > 

light load or absolute rest. Since the temperature r» da 

motor under loads of short duration is a ,• nrooer- 

capacity of the machine more largely than its radiating P P 
ties, the short-time rating of the motor m such cases forms a 

ready basis for its selection. . • w -h; r L t 

M. A. Whiting: There is one point 
should like to have Mr. Wiley go into a little further deta , 
i. e., he states that the heating effect of a varying 
expressed in terms of an equivalent continuo interested 

voltage at the motor terminals reduced. \ as in 

to know how great a reduction m voltage M . y 
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and. just what conditions such a rating at reduced voltage is 
intended to cover. For example, it could be made to cover 
merely the operation of the motor during accelerating periods 
duiing which the voltage impressed on the motor armature 
varies from zero to full line voltage, or it could take account of 
the probability of prevailing condition of low average plant volt¬ 
age Further information on this point would therefore be 
of interest. 

The root-mean-square method, which Mr. Wiley explains 
illustrates, is of course by far the best known and most 
widely used method for estimating the heating of a motor on 
a varying load, but in some cases this method introduces ser¬ 
ious discrepancies. It is therefore of interest to consider under 
what conditions the discrepancies occur and in which direction 
they affect the result. This is not a criticism of the use of the 
root-mean-square method.in general, but merely a considera¬ 
tion of its application with reference to certain cases. The 
accuracy of this method depends on the shape of the efficiency 
curve of the motor over the range of loads considered. Take 
tor example, the curve in Fig. 7, covering a series motor with a 
nominal rating of 30 h.p. As the heating curve is not given 
we may assume for the purpose of discussion that the con¬ 
tinuous capacity of the motor is one-half the full load current. 
In using the r.m.s. method for a continuous cycle (i.e. for a cycle 
repeated continuously for, say, twenty-four hours) after de- 
eimining the r.m.s. equivalent of the load we compare itwith the 
continuous capacity of the motor for the allowable temperature 
rise. In doing this the assumption is made that the total kw. 
tosses of the motor vary as the square of the load, or, expressed 
m o her terms, the assumption is made that the per cent losses vary 
dmectiy as the load. _ The efficiency curve assumed by the r.m.s. 
method therefore begins at the point of 100 percent efficiency 
zero load, and consists of a straight line extending down at 
an angle and intersecting the actual efficiency curve at the point 
corresponding to the continuous capacity of the motor (in the 
present case, Fig. 7 of Mr. Wiley’s paper, assumed at half load 
as stated above). Where the actual efficiency curve follows very 
closely this straight line, the r.m.s. method will be very close. 
±*ut m the figure under consideration the actual efficiency 
curve crosses this straight-line efficiency curve at a considerable 
angle, so that the actual losses at heavy loads are less, and at 
v , er Y oac ^ are g reater than indicated by this hypothetical 
s laiglit-line efficiency curve laid out in accordance with the 
r.m.s. assumption. 

I have had occasion to work out a number of cases along 
this line (not, however, in connection with this paper), which show 
the following: . 

First, if the loads in a cycle are at all times below the basic 
va ue with which the comparison is made (i.e,, are at all times 
below the continuous capacity of the motor) the heating will 
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be greater than indicated by the r.ni.s. method (although, of 
course, still below the capacity of the motor). 

Second, if the loads are all above this basic value, interspersed 
with periods of rest and periods during which the motor coasts 
without load, the heating will be less than indicated by the r.m.s. 


Hill J.-U 

Third, if the loads are partly above and partly below the 
basic value, the losses may be greater or less than indicated by 
the r.m.s. method. Where the loads vary above and below the 
basic value in this manner, the errors due to the r.m.s. method, 
showing too low losses at light loads and too high losses at 
heavy loads, tend to compensate, so that on this kind of cycle 
the discrepancy will usually be much smaller than in cases 


JL CL .Lim, jU . # . 

Referring to the induction motor curve, Mg. 7, we note that 
the efficiency curve is more nearly level at overloads than is 
the case for the direct-current motors, Figs. 7 and 8, i.e. the losses 
for this induction motor deviate more greatly from the r.m.s. 
assumption, and the method is more inaccurate. In geneial, 
a motor with high iron losses and low armature and series held 
copper losses will vary more from the r.m.s. assumption than 
will a motor with large armature and series field losses and small 


iron losses. . . . 

To compare the relative accuracy of the r.m.s. method for 
open and enclosed motors we may refer to Fig. 7, and considei 
this efficiency curve as applying to an open motor having a con¬ 
tinuous rating of 30 h.p. In this case the basic value assumed 
in using the r.ni.s. method will be, as before, the continuous 
capacity of the motor (in this case 30 h.p.). If we draw a straight 
line efficiency curve on this figure, in the same mannenas pre¬ 
viously, but intersecting the actual efficiency curve at 30 h.p., 
these two curves lie close together over a considerable distance, 
and the r.ni.s. method will therefore be much closei than m 
the case of the enclosed motor-discussed above.. 

In practically every open motor of normal. design the losses, 
at the continuous rating of the motor are principally load copper 
losses, whereas with any enclosed motor, on account of the l educ¬ 
tion in continuous output, the iron losses form a laige percentage 
of the total losses at the continuous rating of the motor, it 
will in almost all cases be true, therefore, that the root-mean- 
square method is liable to greater inaccuracies when applied 
to an enclosed motor than when applied to an open motoi. 

R. B, Treat: There is a class of service to which the com¬ 
mutating-pole mill motor is not well adapted. We had an il¬ 
lustration on the screen of a screw-down .motor and a front and 
back catcher table motor. This is the type of service referred 
to, requiring momentary high torque for very short times. 
The normal commutating-pole mill motor will easily stand 50 
per cent over its rated load. At 100 per cent overload that motor 
will commence to spark. At 200 per cent overload the sparking 
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a ^ n c2t; e t W aSo “ C °" ing poles 

“Z eapacity rathe" 

t, Li r d ^ 

found in commutating -pole mill motors ofa size neoeSa^vS 
screw-down or catcher tables. nccessaiy for 

hp‘ SMMi, t !'i Sma11 commutating-pole mill motors (25 

tto, fZ fe STw W [[“t “ th \ & etory with 

Ms in a 25-h.p. 

'"SSL z%- —- 

the commutating pole comes along T^ 7 tll£ ' Wlnd 1 ln ^ s on 
rent has snbsirl^ t! • , . ong a little later—after the cur- 

:2? t C i a Tt 18 ? ot 111 synchronism with the load cur- 

flux; torn s° a L C Z e f Thy?®! With ° Ui any —fatog 
-tatin/U & “T 

ffisnss:esa-Sr-W 

commutating pole machine ° nly 0ne 111 a non - 

s r p:=tai“p a r n 0 ihf r ntly , deveioped 

proper adjustment of resistance^'while the^oLt olT^f T 
to“ale I fha?“t d h e ? , resista “ ce adjustment He [hen go™ on 

of the a-e 6 mill mote? t0 Stat ( e " these intler ent features ” 

capacity of an intently used ’ZST**™ *° "* ^ 

motos^s Mr S WhS nt “ USe f <V ating intermittent service 
directly into™£tP oi “ ted “t, d ° not take 
nor do they Wm So », heat - abs °rptive capacity of the motor, 

said, the afcuracl of a fnhd nt T ny other things ' and > as he has 
upoA tL Shane of b PP l^ g tlle r ’ m - s - method really depends 
upon the shape of the efficiency curve of the particular motor 
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in question, not to mention the motor’s absorptive capacity and 
several other factors which might be named. 

When, in the early history of the Standardization Rules, the 
question was up of a simple way of determining, artificially, if 
you will, the efficiency of generators, the rules incorporated 
methods which, while not entirely accurate, were so simple 
that they became universally employed, such, for instance, as 
measuring the no-load losses and then arriving by calculation at 
the resistance and other losses, making a result that was partly 
calculated and partly measured. 

Now, just this kind of thing is needed in the case of intermit¬ 
tent service motors. Mr. Whiting’s discussion contributes a 
good deal in that direction. For instance, if we. could adopt 
some standard type of efficiency.curve, and assume it to apply to 
all intermittent service motors, and then make such modifica¬ 
tions in the r.m.s. rule as would cause that rule to be applicable 
to that particular type of efficiency curve, we would have secured 
an approximation that would undoubtedly be sufficiently close for 
all purposes, and would enable us to discuss intermittent service 
motors more intelligently than we now do. 

We ought then to add to any ratings arrived at by that method, 
a factor representing the absorptive capacity of the motor; so 
that, given what you might call the equivalent continuous load 
of a motor, or given its cycle in intermittent service,, and stipu¬ 
lating that the standard or arbitrarily adopted efficiency curve 
for heating shall apply to calculations in connection with this 
motor, we would have, by applying to these results the absorp¬ 
tive factor, a method by which we could compare a German motor 
with an American motor, or with motors made in any country, 
and by which we could compare motors of different manufacture 
in this country, even if their weight and absorptive capacity, 
and general characteristics, were very different. 

If Mr. Wiley’s paper and the discussion of it can stimulate 
the development of a method of arriving at some arbitrary basis 
of comparison between intermittent service motors .better than 
the- r.m.s. method, taking into account the absorptive capacity 
of the motors for heat, it will have done a great service. 

F. R. Fishback: Mr. Wiley has given some tables in his 
paper, and I get the general impression that he believes alter¬ 
nating current should be used for auxiliary drives. The prin¬ 
ciple argument in favor of the a-c. motor is the question of line 
transmission and commutator troubles, the big bugbear of all 
our troubles. With commutators designed to take care of the 
present-day loads, we can neglect the commutator question. 
In the table referred to, Mr. Wiley states that during a period of 
a year, and covering a large number of motors, no new com¬ 
mutators were put on, no new' shafts were required and only 10 
new sets of armature coils. Six of these were for 25-h.p. motors 
and four for 50-h.p. motors. The total repairs, according to the 
table, have been purely a question of armature coils. I think it is 
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also safe to assume that in the list of motors taken, a large per cent 
tv mo ^ or ? were controlled with the manual controllers, I say 
this because it has not been common practise until recently to put 
automatic controllers on motors of 50 h.p. or under. With 
automatic control on all of the motors in the table above, the 
number of new armature coils required could have been greatly 
reduced, if not eliminated. 

There is also the question of the electric brake that enters into the 
question of repairs on a motor. The d-c. brake is a much simpler 
on 5 . e a_< p brake. A long-stroke plunger can be used, 
an ins gives plenty of leeway and clearance in designing the 
brake, the d-c. brake consists of a steel casting, a winding and a 
s eel plunger. -The a-c. brake has a short-stroke plunger and is 

OTder UP ° f ammated pieces > wllich chatter and easily get out of 


he d-c. motor is the only right motor for auxiliary drive. The 
-c. motor has the advantage over the a-c. motor of speed eon- 
'rol and dynamic braking, and the most important advantage of 
a™ m ™ “ Wll { 1] ft above its capacity until it burns out. 'This 
cnaractenstic of the d-c. motor is most important in steel mill 
wore wheie it is often cheaper to burn out an armature rather 
than wreck a more expensive machine or kill a man. 

A. l*. Ahrens: In connection with Mr. Treat’s criticism of 
the commutating pole motor, that it is not able to stand heavy 
t °7 e “ °f torque, I do not think Mr. Treat had in mind 

1 m °i or - } /h '\ Lariier pointed out that the mill 
motor on ordinary loads is under-commutated, so to speak, so 
on r extreme overloads it is found that it commutates at its 
best l have seen null motors under a test with the special object 

bero^TJ f ata ^o their commutating ability, and I rcmL, 
her one test in which the motor was rated at 25 h.p., mill rating 

II kLTnn alent t0 ? “ re current of H3 am Si 
Sr Zf amperes load, which is equivalent to over 350 

i j. . orixial load, that motor was sparking slightly a 

any hdusteiafS" 0 " WMch WOuM have bcen CfJUd *** on 

reduced mil™ ib A; ^ 1)1 tint’s question concerning 

point el lbW b)eC l haS bee “ considered from tire stand- 

faoidlv fl JShbbb 10118 ^, r . motors operating with widely and 

bemch thS/ 1 dS ' ,T hlS a 7 era S e condition is assumed to 
such that the average voltage during the entire day where 24 

hour service is required, is one-half normal line vohage Foi 

SfiguxedrtTlbtnhT V ° lta8 f iS 23 ?. v , olts ' *0average volt- 
bin a Jnu t 15 p for a cycle in w hich the motor is opera- 
| v ? lta ge approximately 40 per cent of the total time * 

and the heating of the motor is calculated on the basis of he 
^ lva ® nt continuous current at this reduced voltage! Ooen- 
n with reduced voltage at armature terminals due to" inserl inn 

^qSSttSdk 68 ’ f ° r a Sreater percenta g e of would 
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For a large majority of the applications for which the mill 
motor is particularly suitable, it is practically impossible to pre¬ 
determine the exact cycle of operation, including time and load. 
It has been determined, however, that by averaging the data 
and conditions for various installations in steel mills, the actual 
operating period of the motor is approximately 40 per cent of the 
total period, and the table of ratings given has been developed 
on the basis of average voltage at the motor terminals equal to 
one-half normal line voltage. 

It would be of advantage to take the motor characteristics 
into consideration when calculating the heating effect of a vary¬ 
ing load for those cases where the load curve can be predeter¬ 
mined accurately; and further investigation of this point would 
be of value. It is questionable, however, if the attempt to apply 
such a close theoretical analysis would be of practical value for 
the general application of mill type motors. 

Mr. Treat has questioned the ability of the commutating-pole 
mill motor to meet successfully the severe conditions of steel 
mill work. 

The particular function of the commutating pole feature is 
to give better commutation over a wider range of operating con¬ 
ditions than can be obtained by the non-commutating pole motor. 
With the conditions to be met well established, there are no 
reasons why the proper commutating pole features cannot be in¬ 
cluded and better results obtained. It is true that, until a com¬ 
paratively recent period, the theory of commutating pole de¬ 
sign was not well established, and its application to motor 
design was therefore somewhat limited; but the unqualified suc¬ 
cess of the commutating pole railway motor is a forceful demon¬ 
stration that for even severe, intermittent and widely varying 
load conditions, commutating poles are of great advantage. 

Mr, Treat’s criticism of the commutating pole motor for use in 
heavy-duty reversing service seems to be based on some par¬ 
ticular design. It has come to be recognized that motors must 
be designed especially for this service, electrically as well as 
mechanically. No one conversant with conditions would apply 
a motor in this service having the same mechanical design as a 
motor suitable for, say, printing press drive. It is important to 
have a liberal electrical design and the use of the commutating 
pole permits this without going to proportions of armature that 
would make the machine excessively large. It is perfectly prac¬ 
ticable to so proportion motors of the largest sizes required in this 
service that they will commutate the heavy overloads sparklessly, 
at the same time giving sparkless commutation on full load and 
lighter loads. 

The time lag referred to between the current inrush and the 
building up of the flux is very much less than might be supposed, 
since the ampere-turns on the pole are ample to force the flux, not 
only through the pole, but also through the gap. As the ampere- 
turns required for the gap are many times those required for the 
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iron part of tlie circuit, there is a very high m.rn.f. forcing the 
rapid building up of the flux. 

Results actually secured with commutating pole motors in this 
service show that no injurious results follow from this very 
slight time lag. 

There are many applications of the commutating-pole mill 
motor being made on the mill machinery referred to by Mr. 
Treat, and from the preliminary tests that have been made, im¬ 
proved commutating conditions, as compared with those obtained 
with the older types of non-commutating pole motors, can be 
assured. 

The reference which was made in my paper to improvements 
in control apparatus has a more significant meaning than has 
been brought out in the discussion. The point is that these im¬ 
proved conditions make it possible in many cases to increase the 
working capacity of the motor by the use of commutating poles. 
The function of series relays and series switches is to limit the 
accelerating and braking current to a predetermined amount. 
In the majority of applications, rapid acceleration and retarda¬ 
tion are desirable—limited, however, to such values as are neces¬ 
sary to protect machinery and motor. With commutating pole 
motors these values of the current will be more dependent on the 
limits imposed by the machinery rather than by the motor. As 
the commutation limit has been raised, it means that the work¬ 
ing capacity of the motor has been raised. It becomes more a 
question of heating limitations and, as stated previously, fire¬ 
proof windings permit a much higher safe rise of temperature 
than can be obtained with the older types of motors. 

. Regarding the question of the relative merits of the alterna¬ 
ting-current and the direct-current mill motors, as mentioned by 
Mr. Treat and Mr. Rishback, this is a very broad subject and it 
is not within the scope of this paper to give the various points 
proper discussion. There is no doubt that, for the most severe 
service, such as screw drives and reversing tables, the direet- 
curient series motor has more advantageous characteristics. 
This is equally true of the hoist motion of cranes; but the question 
whether one type of motor or the other should be used should not 
be answered on this basis alone. With the increased attention 
which is being given the question of economies, there is good reason 
to believe that the application of the alternating-current mill 
motor will be made in accordance with the saving that it will in¬ 
sure. Much progress has been made regarding the design of an 
alternating-current mill motor with suitable features for this 
severe duty, and a careful study of the gradual applications by 
the designing and the field engineer will insure further progress 
m the successful application of this type of motor. 
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ELECTRIC BRAKING OF INDUCTION MOTORS 


BY H. C. SPECHT 


For various classes of work—for cranes, hoists, rolling mills, 
etc.—it is generally required that means be provided for stopping 
the motor quickly. When the electric power supply to the 
motor is taken off, the motor speed will gradually slow down, 
due to the friction load; however, the time required to bring 
the motor to a standstill by this method is generally too long, 
and other means have to be applied, stopping by brakes mechan¬ 
ically, electrically, or hand-operated, electric braking by alter¬ 
nating or direct current, etc. 

The object of this paper is to discuss electric braking by 
alternating current and by direct current. If the braking is 
to be effected by alternating current, it is necessary to reverse 
the rotating field in the motor. This is ordinarily done on a 
three-phase motor by reversing two of the primary leads, and on 
a two-phase motor by reversing the two primary leads of one 
phase. At the moment of reversal, if the motor is running very 
near synchronous speed, a frequency is obtained in the secondary 
approximately twice that of the primary, because the secondary 
frequency is equal to primary frequency multiplied by the slip, 
which in this case is approximately two. Further, the secondary 
voltage changes in the same ratio as the secondary frequency, 
therefore, if the secondary is running with double frequency, 
the secondary voltage will be twice the voltage at standstill. 
This necessitates either that the secondary winding be insulated 
for the double voltage or that only half voltage be supplied to 
the primary for braking. On small machines the secondary 
voltage at standstill is so low that the insulation is strong enough 
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From the preceding, it is to be noted that there are various 
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schemes for electric braking, and that in every case a thorough 
investigation should be made to see which of the methods will 
give the best proposition in regard to safety, simplicity, cost and 
other requirements. 

Before the alternating-current braking versus direct-current 
braking is discussed, a simple method will be given for each of 
them, indicating how to work up the speed-torque and ampere- 
torque curves. These methods are not claimed to be entirely 
accurate but are close enough for the practical purpose for 
which they serve. 

Method of Braking Induction Motors by 
Alternating Current 

If the secondary ohmic and inductive resistances are reduced 

to primary terms by multiplying 
the resistances by the squared 
ratio of primary to secondary 
turns, or by squared ratio of the 
primary to secondary voltage, 
the induction motor windings 
may be represented by the dia¬ 
gram of Pig. 2. 

The following notation is used: 
e x = primary voltage between terminals. 

«2 = secondary “ “ “ 

A = total primary amperes, equivalent to single-phase circuit. 

(for three-phase i x ~ V 3 Xterminal amperes.) 

( “ two- “ i x ~2 X “ “ 

io — total no-load current. 

H = “ secondary “ 

= primary ohmic resistance between terminals divided by 2. 
r 2 = secondary “ “ 11 « « « 2 

xi = primary inductive “ “ « « « 2. 

x% = secondary “ u “ « « u 2 

P L = total watts with motor locked. 

T = lb. torque at 1-ft. radius. 

S = slip in decimals. 

Wo = revolutions per min. at synchronism. 

Assuming that the primary current with motor locked is 
nearly in phase with the no-load current, then we may write 



a) 
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H '■ 


e x 


\/ ^1 + 


'j +(^l+^2.) 2 

r 2 


(2) 


h.p. = 


T 


A 2 X(1-5)X 


5 


746 

h.p. X 6250 


n 0 (1-5) 

These two formulas combined give 


T = 


f 2 2 X -^r X 5250 


wo X 746 


f 2 2 X 


^2 

5 


or 


5 = 


Wo 

J 2 2 X r%_ 
n 0 XT 


X7.04 


X7.04 


(3) 


(4) 


By introducing formula ( 2 ) into formula ( 3 ) and differentiating 
the new equation, it will be found that T is maximum when 

^l + -^ = Xl + X 2 

Finally, the primary current i x is obtained by adding geo¬ 
metrically the magnetizing amperes to the secondary amperes 
ii. Those who are familiar with the circle diagram will obtain 
the current i x very quickly from the diagram (see Fig. 3). 

The points C 0 (no load) and C L (locked) are determined by test 
or calculation. A vertical line in the center of C„C L will pass 
through the center of the circle. For the above purpose, it is 
accurate enough to draw another line through C 0 parallel to the 
base line, then the intersection with the vertical line on 
C 0 C L will be the center of the circle. 

As found analytically, the value for i x (see Fig. 4) is as follows: 


*1 = 


A/ 


(vi-j-x 2 ) Xi% 



. r 2 V 


X u 


12 



or 


¥ (\ \ 2 

riH— ^J -j-(xi+.v 2 ) 2 
i x — V(i 2 x sin <p 2 -Ho) 2 + (iz X cos 0 2 ) 2 


( 5 ) 
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Example 

Motor. 2000-li.p., three-phase, 6600-volt, 25 cycles, 6-pole, 
star-wound, both primary and secondary. 

The tested values for full voltage of 6600 on primary are: 

i 0 =58 amperes total; no-load watts = 32 kw. 
i L = 1550 amperes with motor locked. 
p h = 1950 kw. with motor locked. 
rx =0.38 ohms. 

02 = 1700 volts. 

The resistance of secondary winding per phase at 40 deg. cent. 
= 0.026 ohms; therefore the secondary resistance reduced to 
primary terms is 

2 

f 2 = 0.026 X =0.39 ohms 



Fig. 3 Pig. 4 


In Fig. 5, for the different speed-torque curves 1 to 9, the 
secondary resistances reduced to primary turns have the follow¬ 
ing values: ' 


Curve 1. 
“ 2 . 
“ 3. 

“ 4. 

“ 5. 

“ 6 . 
“ 7. 

“ 8 . 
“ 9. 
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For r 2 = 0.39 and S—2 

6600 

H = — - : . = 1496 amperes 

\/ ^0.38+-^| 9 j 2 +4.37 2 

1496 2 X-^~ 

T =~— gQQ —— X7.04-6100 lb. 

Then for various slips from 2 to 0, the torque curve 1 and 
the secondary ampere curve are obtained as shown in Fig. 5. 



Fig. 5 Ampere, Speed-Torque Curves for A-C. Excitation 


fter the ampere curve for one speed-torque curve is determinec 

_l£ tqne CU T S [ or the various values of r, with exterm 
distance can be figured quickly according to formula (4 

mat rT.Tr 8 “f 7 be obtained from diagram r 

thJ rt CUlated T° ordm S to formula (6). It should be note 
amperes Tf res /°‘ ted “ **?• 5 »e total and not termim 

should be divided'by °v^ taln te ‘' minal the 

the'motfvFt ° UrVeS ab ° Ve ‘ he Zer ° base lille 5) represen 
motrve torque curves, and those below the zero line, th 
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braking torque curves. All these curves have the ampere curve 
in common, its lower branch corresponding to t he upper branch 
of the speed-torque curves, and the upper branch of the ampere 
curve corresponding to the branch of speed-torque curves below 
the maximum torque, or pull-out point. 

Further, it may be noted that for the most effective braking 
and with" the least amount of current, a variation of resistance 
in the secondary is required. If, for instance, the motor should 
he stopped with a torque equal to average full load torque, and 
a current not greatly exceeding the full load current, the resist¬ 
ance should be decreased step by step until the motor stops. 
This is demonstrated in Fig, 5 by the heavy zigzag line. If a 
liquid rheostat is used instead of metallic resistance, it would 
be possible to change the resistance in such a manner that the 
torque and amperes would remain practically constant during 
the whole braking period. It is also obvious that unless reversal 
of the motor is wanted, the primary supply circuit has to be 
disconnected as soon as the motor comes to rest. 

In the foregoing example the braking was based on applying 
full voltage to the primary, and it may be of interest to know 
how the curves will change if lower voltage is.used for the brak¬ 
ing. Since the ohmic as well as the inductive resistance remains 
unchanged, it is clear that the currents vary in the same ratio 
as the voltage, and that the torque changes with the square of 
the voltage or amperes. Therefore, the same curves which have 
been worked up for full voltage can also be used for lower voltages, 
simply by changing the ampere scale in the ratio of the voltage 
change and the torque scale by the squared ratio of the voltage 
change. This is done in Pig. 5 for half voltage. 

Finally, it can be seen from Fig. 5 and formula ( 3 ) that for 
half the secondary resistance and the same current as for full 
voltage, the torque is reduced only to half the full-voltage 
torque value. Therefore, in order to brake the motor at half 
voltage with full-load current and half the full-load torque, the 
secondary resistance must be half that at full voltage. This 
torque, however, can be obtained only when the motor has at 
full voltage a maximum torque, or pull-out torque, of at least 
twice the full-load torque, because the maximum torque at 
half voltage will be only one-quarter of that at full voltage. 

1 If the motor has a squirrel-cage rotor, it is obvious that only 
one speed-torque curve can be obtained, due to the fixed resis¬ 
tance in the secondary, and in order to obtain a good torque 
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for braking, starting, or reversing, without an excessive current, 
the secondary winding must have a high resistance. Conse¬ 
quently this kind of motor is very inefficient under running con¬ 
ditions, due to the high secondary ohmic drop, and should, 
therefore, be applied only for very intermittent service, for 
elevators, cranes, hoist or similar work. 


Method of Braking Induction Motors by Direct Current 


The following notation is used: 
r<i — secondary ohmic resistance measured between terminals and 
divided by 2. 

x —inductive resistance at synchronism. 

S = slip in decimals (5 = 0 at synchronous speed of motor). 

(S = 1 “ standstill). 
no = revolutions per min. at synchronism. 
n — “ “ “ “ which motor runs. 

e% = secondary voltage between terminals at no-load speed. 
i<i = total secondary current equivalent to single-phase. 

(For three-phase ii — terminal amperes X v 3) 


“ two- “ h = “ X 2) 

i s = total secondary short-circuit current for inductive resistance 
only. 

i\ — total primary amperes. 

T — torque in lb. at 1-ft. radius. 

io — direct current for exciting. 

ti — number of turns per phase in primary. 

/ 2 = “ 11 “ “ “ “ secondary. 

For the direct current for exciting, an alternating current can 


be substituted, having a value of -^=. times the direct current, 

and then, for synchronous speed, the voltage and short-circuit 
current in the secondary can be determined by transformation. 
The short-circuit current is equal to the equivalent alternating 
magnetizing current, reduced to the secondary turns. The 
secondary open-circuit voltage obtained by alternating-current 
excitation at standstill is the same as that obtained by the 
equivalent direct-current excitation when running at syn¬ 
chronism. However, in determining the corresponding alterna¬ 
ting short-circuit current, the distribution and the amount of 
winding which is excited by direct current has to be taken into 
consideration, i.e., the current must be multiplied by another 


factor ( C ) besides 


1 

V2" 


For example, the factor C for a three- 
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phase winding of which two of the phases are excited by direct 
current (see Pigs, la and le) is equal to 1.15. 

According to the foregoing, the total short-circuit current 
in a three-phase secondary at synchronism which would be 
obtained if the rotor had inductive resistance only, and no ohmic 
resistance, is 

( 6 ) 

V2 h 


and the equivalent primary alternating current is 

H ^3, 


n- 




V2 
i p 2 

V2 


.XC for three-phase primary 


: X C “ tWO- “ 


( 7 ) 


After having determined the primary current, the correspond¬ 
ing secondary voltage 6’ 2 can be read off on the open alternating- 
current saturation curve, or in case neither the alternating- 
current nor the direct-current saturation curve is available, 
the secondary voltage can easily be calculated. 

After having determined, the secondary short-circuit current 
and the open-circuit secondary voltage e 2 , the inductive lesis- 
tance x is found by 



( 8 ) 


Finally, the secondary current and torque for various secondary 
resistances and slips are given approximately by 


x7.04 


( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 


or 


5 = ?i-? X 7.04 


i 2 2 r* 


(ID 


By substituting the value of H of formula (9) in formula ( 10 ) 
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and differentiating this new equation, it will be found that the 
maximum torque is always attained when 


~S 


■x 


Example 

In order to obtain a comparison between alternating-current 
and' direct-current braking the same 2000-h.p. motor is selected 
for example. 

Assuming that the primary is excited by direct current across 



PRIMARY VOLTS BETWEEN TERMINALS. 


Fig. 6 —Saturation Curves for A-C. Excitation 

Motor standing still, secondary open-circuited 


two terminals of the star winding and that this current is 100 
amperes, then, according to formulas (6) and (7) 


is~ 


100 V3 w 

"V2 X 


6600 

1700 


X 1.15 = 550 amperes total 


ii = 


100 Vz 
V2 


X 1.15 = 141.7 amperes total 


The corresponding secondary voltage e 2 for this current 
ii— 141.7 is found from the saturation curve of Fig. 6. 

«2 = 2420 volts 
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Then the inductive resistance x is equal to 


2420 

550 


= 4.4 ohms 


For the various secondary resistances r 2 , the following values 
are selected: (see Fig. 7) 

Curve 1. 7*2 = 0.026 ohms without external resistance. 

“ 2. r 2 — 0.5 “ including “ “ 

“ 3. r 2 = 1.0 

« 4. f2 = 2.0 

“ 5, r 2 = 3.0 “ - “ “ “ 



Fig. 7—Ampere, Speed-Torque Curves 

For direct-current excitation of .100 amperes. 


For 5=1 and r 2 = 0.5 ohms, the secondary current i 2 and torque 
T are 

2420 




\/ (M)‘+4.4* 


= 548 amperes 


r=-^”-^- X7.04 = 2120 lb. 


Then in the same manner the currents and torques for other 
slips and resistances may be figured, and in Fig. 7 the results 
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are shown. It will be noted that the different speed-torque 
curves have the ampere curve in common, as in the case of 
braking with alternating current. 

Curve 1 (without external resistances) shows that the torque 
at 500 revolutions per minute is nearly zero and increases very 
slowly as the speed decreases, except that below 50 revolutions 
per minute the torque increases much faster. At about three 
revolutions per minute the torque reaches almost instantly the 
maximum value of 9400 lb. (4260 kg.) and from then on until 
standstill the torque drops very rapidly to zero value. Therefore, 
this speed-torque curve is of no practical value, and in order to 
obtain good braking torque over a wider range of speed it is 
necessary to insert a fairly large resistance. 

Further, the curves in Fig. 7 show that the maximum torque 
obtainable with an exciting current of 100 amperes is not even 
quite half the full-load torque, and that the open-circuit second¬ 
ary voltage at synchronism is 42 per cent greater than the 
voltage at standstill with 6600 volts (alternating current) on 
the primary. 

A greater torque could be obtained by increasing the exciting 
current, which, however, would give a still higher secondary 
voltage and a stronger field, thus increasing the inevitable 
unbalanced pull and the danger of greater potential rise, in case 
any of the circuits should break. The conditions for direct- 
current braking of,this particular motor are very poor, because 
the magnetizing or no-load alternating current is so very small 
compared to the full load current. However, most of the 
induction motors have a comparatively greater no-load current 
and consequently give more favorable results than in the case 
of this 2000-h.p. motor. Nevertheless, without running too 
great a risk in regard to high secondary voltage and great un¬ 
balanced pull, the very best torque which can ordinarily be 
obtained by braking with direct-current is not greater than full¬ 
load torque. 

As a check on the foregoing results for the secondary voltage 
<? 2 and short-circuit current i s , the same motor was driven by 
another motor at synchronous speed, the primary was excited 
by direct current and the open-circuit secondary voltage meas¬ 
ured. Then the secondary circuit was closed and short-circuit 
amperes measured. The results are shown in Fig. 8. Curves 
1 and 3 in this figure correspond to an excitation of two phases, 
according to connection of Fig. la, and curves 2, 4 and 5 corres- 
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pond to excitation of all three phases, according to connection of 
Fig. 1c. 

Curve 5 represents the saturation which is obtained by having 
two of the secondary terminals short-circuited and the voltage 
measured across the terminal of the open phase and one of the 
short-circuited phase terminals. It is to be noted that this gives 
an increase in voltage of approximately 25 per cent over the 
saturation curve (4) with all three phases in the secondary open- 
circuited. 



Fig. 8-—Saturation Curves, with Direct-Current Excitation * 

Comparing now the results of the direct-current braking with 
those of the alternating-current braking, the following may be 
said: 

1. The braking torque obtainable by alternating current, 
even with only half the primary voltage, is, as a rule, consider¬ 
ably greater than with direct current. 

2. In braking with alternating current, the line circuit has 
to be taken off from the motor as soon as the motor comes to a 
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stop, otherwise the motor will reverse, whereas in braking with 
direct current the motor comes to rest only, and will not reverse 
whether the excitation is taken off the motor or not. 

3. With alternating current, it is an easy matter to brake the 
motor with a strong and practically constant torque during the 
whole period of stopping, whereas with direct-current excita¬ 
tion it is somewhat difficult to obtain good braking torque near 
standstill due to the rapid decrease in torque from maximum to 
zero, because, no matter how great the direct exciting current 
is at standstill, no torque can be developed. 

4. If it is desired to brake the motor with full-load torque by 
means of direct current, the secondary voltage at synchronism 
will not be far from double voltage, which is the same value 
that would be obtained by braking the motor with alternating 
current at full primary voltage. 

5. Since the magnetic field for direct-current braking has to 
be much stronger than for alternating-current braking, the 
danger of serious potential rise, due to breaking of any of the 
circuits, is greater with direct-current excitation than with 
alternating current. 

6 . For the same reason given in the foregoing paragraph, 
the danger of heavy unbalanced pull is greater with direct cur¬ 
rent than with alternating current. 

7. The only great advantage of braking with direct current 
is the small electric energy which is needed. Only the PR 
losses of the primary are to be supplied when direct current is 
used, while with alternating current the full power has to be 
supplied that the motor would require for developing an equal 
torque at normal operating, condition. 

From the foregoing, it is obvious that in cases where infre¬ 
quent braking is called for, braking by alternating current has, 
as a rule, preference over the direct-current braking method. 
Flowever, in cases, as on hoists, cranes, etc., where very frequent 
braking takes place, the direct current may be preferable on. 
account of saving in power. 
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Discussion on “ Electric Braking oe Induction Motors ” 
(Specht), Pittsburgh, Pa., April 25, 1912. 

H. E. White: I have been greatly impressed with one par¬ 
ticular point to which I think attention should be called, that is, 
it is impossible to consider the induction motor, or the direct-cur¬ 
rent motor, by itself alone. Mr. Specht’s paper shows clearly 
what cap be done in using an induction motor with electric bra¬ 
king, but it would appear that the admission must be made that 
after all it is not an electric braking, but a reverse power system 
which is described. I,recall one application where this was tried. 
The hoist did not always attain full speed, at least not in the pre¬ 
liminary test, and after coming to rest, would reverse without 
coming to rest at the point where the automatic devices that had 
been provided should have stopped it. 

Several times I tried to find out what could be done by apply¬ 
ing direct current to the primaries of induction motors. I know 
of one successful case—it happened to be a very high voltage 
motor. However, if you take a motor of the voltage that is 
favored in steel mill work, 220 volts, it will be found that the 
direct-current voltage, applied directly to the terminals, which 
will give a good braking effect, will be found to be a very low 
voltage, only 3 or 4 volts in some cases. 

It should be brought out prominently in this connection that 
the direct-current motor possesses possibilities of control that 
the alternating-current motor does not possess, and with the ad¬ 
vent of the series contactor this difference in favor of the direct- 
current motor seems to be very greatly increased. The design¬ 
ers of the motor generally will neglect to consider the problem of 
controlling it. The time has come when both must be con¬ 
sidered together, and nothing can be considered by itself. 

H. F. Stratton : Mr. Specht, in his comparisons of the relative 
merits of dynamic braking with direct-current and alternating- 
current excitation, says that with the-direct-current excitation 
only a weak braking torque can be developed near standstill, 
and he would have us believe that, at the instant standstill 
is reached, the braking torque becomes nil. This would be 
equivalent to saying that dynamic braking on direct-current 
motors becomes very small at the time the speed of rotation has 
reached practically zero, and certainly does not persist at all at 
standstill. While this statement appears plausible from an 
academic standpoint, it is, as a matter of fact, not true. The 
dynamic braking current does exist for an appreciable length 
of time after the motor has stopped, owing to the desire of the 
braking current to keep flowing in the same direction; in other 
words, this is an induction effect. We have had come to our 
attention motors driving cranes, which actually caused the 
wheels to skid upon the application of dynamic braking after 
the motor has come to rest. The motor was absolutely locked 
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stationary by the dynamic _ braking current while the crane 
skidded a distance of several inches. 

Gano Dunn: I should like to give a little matter along the line 
of Mr. Stratton’s talk, in respect to having worked with the prin¬ 
ciple he mentioned, only, to a greater extent, a number of years 
ago. The real situation is one in which there is resonance be¬ 
tween the magnetically stored energy, on the one hand, and the 
mechanically stored energy on the other. They are, as you might 
say, in a different phase, and when I was conducting these experi¬ 
ments it was not at all unusual to see, when a proper relation 
had been arranged between the braking resistance and the in¬ 
ductance in the braking circuit, the motor not only brought com- 
pletelv to rest, but started running backwards in many cases very 
rapidly. It is perfectly possible, in other words, for advantage 
of this phenomenon to be taken to further braking schemes of all 
kinds. 

An interesting experiment may be made in connection with 
little hoist motors which brake by short-circuiting through a cer¬ 
tain fixed resistance. I have seen that resistance so adjusted 
that one would think a metal bar had been put through the spokes 
of the pulley and suddenly withdrawn, so violent was the stoppage, 
and so elastic was the spring back, that for a moment you did not 
know that the motor had been stopped at all, since you. finally saw 
it come to rest, after running in the opposite direction. 

I believe there is no equivalent for this in connection with the 
alternating-current braking that Mr. Specht has brought out, 
because, as has been pointed out, that is really reverse power brak¬ 
ing, but the current braking that I have been referring to is really 
a balancing of stored magnetic energy on the one hand, against 
stored mechanical energy on the other hand, which takes place 
when there is a suitable adjustment between the amount of induct¬ 
ance and the amount of resistance. It is capable of very useful 
employment. 

John C. Reed: The possibility of extracting the energy from 
a moving mass by means of dynamic braking has become quite 
.common, but I do not remember ever to have heard or read any 
discussion as to the possibility of stopping the mass and then 
extracting the energy. It is my belief, however, that this can be 
and is being done. I am familiar with an elevator used in con¬ 
nection with a blast furnace where I believe this is being done. 
The elevator referred to is not a skip hoist, but a straight ver¬ 
tical lift, and anyone can readily appreciate the difference, .since 
a skip need only be stopped within a limit of five or six inches, 
while in a straight lift the floor of the cage must come flush with 
the top floor, since if it is one-fourth inch too low it is difficult to 
remove the heavy buggies from the cage, while if it is one-fourth 
inch too high it is difficult to put them back on again; more than 
one-fourth inch is not allowed. 

If the weight of the load on the elevator never varied it might 
be possible to set the cut-off so that the drift would always 
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bring the floois level, but since the weights vary , as much as a 
hundred per cent, satisfactory operation cannot be accomplished 
m this way, because the cage will run high or low, depending upon 
whether the load is less or more than that for which the cut¬ 
off is set. This trouble was overcome by short-circuiting the 
armature an instant following the cutting off of the current 
This apparently stops the elevator instantly and all the brake 
has to do is to hold the load. I am not prepared to say whether 
^ i . dissipation of the energy contained in the moving mass 
which must take place within the motor, occurs immediately pre¬ 
ceding or immediately following the stoppage, but I am in¬ 
clined to believe that some of it follows the stoppage. 

Clark S. Lankton: I would like to mention one instance of 
alternating-current braking which is working satisfactorily. 
The motor is a 1200-h.p. induction motor working in con¬ 
junction with a heavy flywheel. The transformers feeding the 
motor are delta-connected and two transformers have a central 
tap, whereby half voltage is obtained with an open delta con¬ 
nection. By means of a double-pole double-throw switch this 
half voltage can be applied in the reverse direction, thereby es¬ 
tablishing an effective plug. Three to four minutes are ordinarily 
required, to stop against the friction of the roll train, but with the 
plug only thirty-five seconds are necessary. 

H. C. Specht: Mr. Lankton told us, as I understand from 
him, that the alternating-current braking, with the flywheel on 
the motor, takes from three to four minutes to stop. This is 
i ather a long time foi braking. It is generally possible to brake 
almost any induction motor with a flywheel connected to it, 
inside of 10 seconds, if there is a proper resistance in the circuit 
and full voltage applied to the primary. However, on motor- 
gcneiatoi sets, particularly of higher speeds, the time of stooping 
will be considerably longer. 

C. S. Lankton: The flywheel was directly connected with the 
motor all the time. Ordinarily the motor would run, with the 
fl.ywheel connected, approximately from three to four minutes, 
but by putting on half voltage V-conneeted plug, the motor would 
stop in about 35 seconds. 


Gano Dunn : I believe if this were a case of certain flywheels 
being brought down in ten seconds, the title of the paper ought 
to be what by a misprint it actually was when the first copies, 
came from the printer, “ Electric Breaking of Induction Motors.” 

C. S. Lankton: Even with the half voltage, we get about a 
load and a quarter in amperes on the motor. I think it Would 
be very severe to stop it in 10 seconds. 
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ELECTRIFICATION OF A REVERSING MILL OP THE 
ALGOMA STEEL COMPANY 


BY BRADLEY T. MCCORMICK 


General Description 

The Algoma Steel Company of Sa-ult Ste. Marie, Ont., Canada, 
has recently put into operation an electric reversing mill equip¬ 
ment operating the blooming mill. The mill is required to roll 
75 tons per hour from ingots 20 in. (50 cm.) by 20 in. (50 cm.) 
into billets 8 in. (20 cm.) by 8 in. (20 cm.) in 15 passes. 

The electrical equipment (see Fig. 1) is in a separate building 
from the mill, with an opening in the wall to permit connection 
between the mill motors and the rolls, while in the mill room, in 
a position convenient to the operator, are placed the operating 
controller and an instrument column carrying meters showing 
the current, voltage, and speed of machines. 

d he rolls are driven by two GOO-volt direct-current motors 
mounted on the same shaft. Each of these motors has a normal 
rating of 2000 h.p. at 75 rev. per min., and their armatures are 
connected in series across 1200 volts. The current for the mo¬ 
tors is supplied by a flywheel motor-generator set consisting of 
two 1700-kw, 600-volt direct-current generators, with their 
armatures also connected in series, driven by a 25-cycle, three- 
phase induction motor of 1800 h.p. capacity, at 375 rev. per min. 
synchronous speed. A 150,000-lb. (68,000-kg.) flywheel serves 
to equalize the load, so that the power drawn from a 25-cycle 
line is kept practically constant at a value corresponding to the 
average power required by the rolling mill motors. An idea of 
the construction of the flywheel motor-generator set can be 
gained by reference to Fig. 3. 
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As the power demand at the rolls rises and falls, a slip regula¬ 
tor automatically inserts or cuts out resistance in the rotor cir¬ 
cuit of the induction motor, thus providing sufficient speed vari¬ 
ation of the motor-generator set to enable the flywheel to alter- 



Fig 1—Rolling Mill Equipment 


nately deliver and absorb energy in such a way as to make the 
load on the 25-cycle power line practically uniform. When the 
power demand of the roll motors exceeds the average, the resis¬ 
tance in the rotor of the induction motor is increased. This 
decreases the speed of the motor-generator set, preventing a rush 
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of current from the alternating-current line, and at the same time 
allowing the flywheel to give up part of its stored energy to carry 
the mill motors over the peak load. When the power demand 
is light, the resistance is cut out of the rotor circuit, allowing 
the induction motor to speed up the set and store energy in the 
flywheel. 

Prom the foundation plan it will be noted that under both the 
motor-generator set and the mill motors pits are provided in 
order to give easy access to the underside of the machines where 
the leads are connected to the terminal boards. These pits also 
provide a place for locating series shunts, resistances, etc., which 
would be very unsightly if placed above ground. The opening 
under the motor-generator set is connected to the one beneath 
the motor by a passage way, and is reached by a stairway leading 
from the main floor. 

The speed control and the reversal of the mill motors are 
effected by varying the voltage impressed upon their arma¬ 
tures, through rheostatic control of the fields of the generators. 

The excitation for both the mill motors and the generators is 
supplied by a 40-kw. 250-volt induction motor-generator set. 
Fig. 8 shows the complete connection diagram for the equipment. 
'The direct-current circuit is protected by a relay in series with 
the armatures of the generators and mill motors. When the cur¬ 
rent exceeds the setting of the relay, the latter opens an auxiliary 
circuit, tripping the circuit breaker in the field of the 40-lcw. 
exciter, thereby killing the excitation on all the direct-current 
machines. 

Mill Motors 

Since the requ'rements of a motor drive for a reversing mill 
demand frequent reversals from full speed in one direction to 
full speed in the opposite direction in a very short space of time, 
it is of the utmost importance that the moving parts should be 
so designed as to obtain the minimum amount of inertia. To 
accomplish this result, the rolling mill drive was divided into two 
units, as shown in Fig. 2, mounted side by side on the same shaft 
and base. Each unit has a normal rating of 2000 h.p. at 600 
volts and 75 rev. per min., with a maximum rating of 2| times 
normal, giving a total maximum of 10,000 h.p. available at the 
rolls for short intervals. This corresponds to a maximum torque 
of 700,000 pounds (317,500 kg.) at one-foot (30.48 cm.) radius. 

The*motors have 16 poles and are of the commutating-pole type. 
They are also provided with compensating windings in the pole 
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faces of the main poles, in order to reduce the distorting effect of 
the armature reaction upon the field which would otherwise be¬ 
come quite marked on the peak loads. The yokes are of cast iron, 
while the main poles and commutating poles are of laminated steel 
punchings. The fields are wound of strip copper on edge in two 
layers, with a duct between to afford an air passage for ventilation. 
Fig. 4, reproduced from a photograph of the lower half of one of 
the motor yokes, taken during the process of assembling, shows 
the construction of the fields. The fields are each separately 
excited from the 250-volt exciter mains, while a regulating re¬ 
sistance in series with each field circuit gives an adjustment by 
which the motors may be made to divide their load equally, in 
case of any slight difference which may exist between the satur¬ 
ation curves of the two machines. 

The motor armatures are connected in series and are designed 
for a normal pressure of 600 volts, but by varying the value and 
direction of voltage impressed across the armatures, the motors 
can be made to run in either direction at any speed up to 75 
rev. per min. 

In order to withstand the severe mechanical stresses s^t up by 
the rapid reversals of rotation and the shocks transmitted from 
the rolls, it was necessary to make the spider and commutator 
of the most rigid construction. The bearings are protected from 
end thrust by a thrust collar mounted on the bearing pedestal 
next to the rolls (see Fig. 7). One side of the collar is of babbitt 
and the other of steel. Grease is used for lubricating and is fed 
by compression grease cups. 

Direct-Current Generators 

The generators each have a normal rating of 1700 kw. at 
600 volts with a no-load speed of 375 rev. per min. The arma¬ 
tures are connected in series, giving 1200 volts across the two 
machines. They are capable of carrying an overload of 2| 
times normal, corresponding to the overload of the mill motors. 
The generators are also of the compensated commutating-pole 
type, but the magnetic circuit is entirely of laminated steel, 
in order that the field may respond quickly to variations in 
excitation. Fig. 5 shows a portion of the generator during 
the process of construction. 

The commutators are of the open neck type and are constructed 
in such a way that the air passes through the spiders ,of the 
machines, coming out through the commutator necks, and 
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blows across the face of the commutators. No other source of 
ventilation is necessary to cool the commutators. As any vibra¬ 
tion of the brush rigging is very objectionable on commutators 
of such high peripheral speeds, the brush mechanism is supported 
on a separate yoke mounted on the base plate. 

The fields of the two generators are connected in series and 
excited across the 250-volt exciter mains, and controlled by a 
rheostat of such construction that the excitation can be reversed 
and varied by small steps over any range between zero and the 
maximum. This rheostat is mounted in the mill room and is 
under the control of the man operating the rolls. 

Induction Motor and Flywheel 

The induction motor has a rating of 1800 h.p., 2200 volts, 
three-phase, 25 cycles, at 375 rev. per min. synchronous speed. 
It is of the wound secondary type, in which the current from the 
secondary, or rotor, is carried out through slip rings to the slip 
regulator. As there is nothing special in the construction of 
the motor, it requires no further description. The flywheel is 
12 feet (3.65 m.) in diameter, and is made of cast steel in three 
pieces, carefully machined on the rim ■and held together by fitted 
bolts passing through reamed holes. 


Bearings and Lubrication 

It can readily be seen that the requirements of the bearings 
for the motor-generator set are somewhat more severe than are 
usually met with in electrical machines of the ordinary type. 
The heavy weight to be sustained by the bearings on either 
side of the flywheel requires considerable bearing surface, and 
necessitates a large bearing diameter with correspondingly high 
velocity of rubbing, in order that the bearings shall not be un¬ 
reasonably long. The combination of high bearing pressure and 
peripheral speed requires the most careful design to secure perfect 
lubrication. All of the bearings, both on the motor-generator 
set and on the mill motors, are self-aligning, and provi e 
with water cooling and three distinct methods of lubrication, 
ring oiling, oil flooding and pressure lubrication. Under ordi¬ 
nary running conditions the pressure lubrication can be dis¬ 
pensed with, but it is very useful m starting. When the moto 
generator set comes to rest the oil film is squeezed out of the 
bearings, and unless this film can be established again be ore 
“ g , a torque of about 60,000 lb. (27,200 kg.) at one-foot 
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(30.48 cm.) radius would be required to move the set from rest. 
But starting the oil pump soon establishes a film again so that 
the set will begin to revolve on the first step of resistance and 
come smoothly to full speed without any abnormal demand on 
the power station. 

A small motor-driven oil pump furnishes the oil for both the 
flooded lubrication and, pressure lubrication systems. The 
overflow from the bearings passes through a cooler and filter 
and then is pumped up into a storage tank, from which it flows 
by gravity into the bearings. Valves are provided so that the 
oil can be by-passed around the cooler, filter and storage 
tank, and be pumped direct into the bearings under pressure, 
when starting. 

Starting Apparatus 

The rotating parts of the motor-generator set revolving at 
375 rev. per min. have a kinetic energy of 85,000,000 ft-lb. 
(11,755,000 kg-m.) During the period that the set is being 
brought to full speed, the resistance in the rotor circuit of the 
induction motor is required to absorb this amount of energy. 
In order to dispense with a bulky cast iron grid resistance, a 
special water-cooled resistance was used (see Fig. 6). This 
resistance consists of a boiler iron tank with a water inlet valve 
at the top connected to the water mains, and a quick-opening 
gate valve at the bottom for an outlet. The resistance element is 
immersed in water and consists of a hollow iron tube of helical 
form, with the taps for the various starting positions leading 
out through the top of the case. During the starting period the 
energy absorbed by the resistance is transferred to the water, 
after which the hot water can be emptied at the bottom and 
the tank refilled, ready for starting once more. The'tank was 
designed with a water capacity sufficient to absorb 85,000,000 
ft-lb. (11,755.000 kg-m.) of energy, with an additional allow¬ 
ance in case the motor-generator set should, at some time, re¬ 
fuse to start immediately and the current remain on for several 
minutes before the set commenced to revolve. The steps of 
resistance are cut out by six short-circuiting switches, of the 
manually operated, multiple lever type, mounted on the switch¬ 
board. 

Automatic Slip Regulator 

For the purpose of varying the slip of the motor-generator 
set, cast iron grid resistance is used, made up of three steps 
automatically switched in and out of circuit by slip regulators. 




Pig. 8—Diagram of Connections for Rolling Mill Equipment 
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Each element of the slip regulator consists of a series relay and 
a contactor switch. The contactor switch is operated by 
direct-current solenoids on the 250-volt exciter main and is 
actuated by the opening and closing of the series relay. When 
the current in the rotor exceeds a certain fixed amount, the 
series relay breaks the current in the solenoid of the contactor 
switch, allowing it to open and insert resistance in the rotor 
circuit of the induction motor, thereby reducing the current 
and increasing the slip. These switches are interlocked in such 
a way that they will operate one after another in the proper 
order. 

It was hoped that it would be possible to embody in this 
paper some figures showing the results of a test on the plant, 
but unfortunately the curve-drawing instruments to be used 
were not available early enough. 

The equipment has been in operation, rolling steel, since 
December 10, 1911, and the results obtained indicate that the 
machines are well within the requirements, and that the mill 
motors are capable of being reversed with sufficient rapidity to 
meet easily any requirements in rolling. In a rough test made 
in order to determine the length of time required to reverse the 
motors, 22 reversals were made in one minute at 75 rev. per min., 
with the voltage on the 250-volt exciter mains reduced to 200 
volts. The complete results of the test were not at hand in 
time for inclusion in the paper. 
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Discussion on “ Electrification of a Reversing Mill of 
the Algoma Steel Company” (McCormick), Pittsburgh 
Pa., April 26, 1912. 


David Hall : The importance of apparatus of this kind and 
of the safety of operation so that there will be no breakdown is 
of such magnitude that each point has to be very carefully 
considered in the design, and there are a number of points re¬ 
garding which I desire to ask some questions. 

The successful operation of machines of such importance as 
these and of such magnitude is certainly a great credit to the 
engineers who are interested. I am to understand that the line 
circuit is grounded at the central point. The paper does not 
mention that, but I understand that is the condition of operation 
I would like to be assured on that point. .^ 

B. T. McCormick: That is correct. 

David Hall: I ask whether the shaft in the flywheel motor- 
generator set is one continuous shaft or whether there are certain 
couplings; if so, how many couplings are there? Of course 
upon that point rests the possibility of dismantling a set for 
repairs, in case of an accident. 

The arrangement of the generators in the flywheel set I 
notice is different from the arrangement of the motors, so far as 
the commutators are concerned. In the first case the commutators 
aie adjacent to each other, and in the case of the motors the 
backs of the machines are placed towards each other. I ask 
whether there is a particular advantage in the arrangement of 
the generators in this manner. I also ask if either the motors or 
the generators are supplied with air from blowers. 

The question of rapid reversal of the generators is, of course, 
of great importance, and I note that the reversal is given, I 
believe, as 22 reversals in one minute, if I am not mistaken. I 
ask if the motors reach full speed in such a reversal as that, or 
whether that is simply the motors reversing as fast as they can, 
coming up to a few revolutions, and reversing before they can 
reach full speed. 

In regard to the excitation of the generators, I understand that 
is 250 volts excitation in the field; that is, the exciter is a 250- 
volt machine. In order to get rapid reversal I presume the actual 
voltage on the field of the generator is probably very much lower 
than 250, and I would ask what voltage that is, normally; what 
is the normal voltage across the field of the generator running 
at normal speed and normal voltage? 

The surface speed of the commutator is mentioned as being 
very high, and the fact that it is mentioned naturally brings about 
the question as to what the speed is. 

In regard to the reversing motor, some precaution is un¬ 
doubtedly necessary to insure that the windings will not shift 
due to the reversal, and I ask in what manner the windings on 
the armature and commutator sets are braced to withstand the 
rapid reversals. 
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Wilfred Sykes: Mr. McCormick made the statement that 
the motor unit was divided into two .machines so as to reduce 
the inertia. I have made investigations as to how much the 
inertia can be reduced by dividing it in two units, and. find tlieie 
is very little difference. The trouble, however, is that if you use 
a single machine it is necessary to go. to very high voltage 
. in order to reduce the current, or you run into difficulty with the 

As far as the connection of the generators and motors is con¬ 
cerned it has been my experience that it makes very little differ¬ 
ence when you have two generators and two motors, whether you 
connect in parallel or series, so far as the division of the load is 
concerned. I ask Mr. McCormick whether the output which is 
mentioned, 75 tons per hour, has been obtained over any period 
of time, such as a day, or something of that sort. 

There is one point in connection with the control of the set 
that I will call attention to, and that is the overload trips. As 
far as I can make out, the only overload protection is a relay m 
the armature circuit which opens the field circuit of thei exciter. 

I would like to know what protection is provided.against sudden 
overloads which are liable to come with a cold ingot, or if the 
rolls are set down too far. It seems to me the overload tup 
is rather a roundabout way to protect the machines against °vei- 
loads and make them immune to excessive fluctuations. h or 
ordinary overloads this arrangement is all right, but I believe 
in addition thereto there should be an overload cn cuit-bi cakei 
provided in the main circuit which will open independently of 

this device which is mentioned. , 

There is another question I will ask Mr. McCormick, aiicl 
that is in connection with the starter. Would it not have 
been preferable to have adopted a liquid controller, not only for 
the starting but also for the slip regulation, in the first place? 
That would have avoided the necessity of having magnetic 
switches and a water-cooled starter. I think the thing could 
have been very simply arranged so as to combine these two 

functions. . , . . , . 

R. A. Black: The flywheel is stated here as being made m 

three sections of cast steel bolted together. I would like to 
know whether this is a better construction than the laminated 
construction, and if so, what are the advantages of having it 

this way? _, . , . 

Speaking of the rapid reversals of the motor, I have had several 

cases of high-speed motors, and some very rapid reversing motors 
which gave a good deal of commutator trouble. I took the com¬ 
mutators and turned out grooves back of the brushes on either 
side, so that the brushes bore on just one surface, that is, there 
was no surface beyond the bearing of the brush, and I found by 
doing this that the commutator wear was reduced a great deal. 
In reversing the motor, there is always more or less tendency 
towards a little lateral motion, especially in high-speed reversing 
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motors. High-speed motors running continuously which have in 
the past given a good deal of trouble are now running with very 
little sparking. This may be objectionable to some, but I find 
it much better. The brush ordinarily runs in one path, and 
by so doing, wears the commutator down somewhat, leaving a 
ridge on either side of the brush, so that when you get the end 
thrust, you have a little ridge which raises the brush, causing it 
to spark; this makes flat places, and the more it runs the worse 
it gets. 

H. C. Specht : I ask the author of this paper how many found¬ 
ation bolts are in the bedplate? In Fig. 7, it seems as if there are 
only four to six bolts in total. Further, I ask whether the bolts 
through the pedestals are used also as foundation bolts, or if 
they only tie the pedestals on the bedplate. 

I will also make a few remarks in regard to the size of flywheels. 
In this particular outfit as described by Mr. McCormick it seems 
that the flywheel is rather large for the capacity of that mill. 
It is generally claimed that the load on the induction motor of 
the equalizing set is practically constant. This, however, is 
in many cases due to the very large flywheel and not due to 
the automatic speed control. As a matter of fact the automatic 
control acts too slowly to catch always the short peak loads. 
If the automatic control devices would actually catch the peak 
loads on time, the size of the flywheel could be reduced a 
great deal. 

In many cases it may be recommended to connect into the 
secondary of the induction motor some permanent resistance, 
thus giving the automatic control more time to act, and the fly¬ 
wheel more chance to assist the motor immediately with the 
start of a peak load. Then, if desired, during the longer no-load 
peiiods, all the resistance may be cut out. 

R. B. Treat: An equipment of similar nature was built for 
250 volts, mainly because of the opinion of the Association of Steel 
Mill Engineers that 250 volts was about high-enough. The large 
current was subdivided and delivered to several commutators in 
preference to one unduly large commutator. 

Wilfred Sykes: I might say in connection with the voltage 
question that it is the usual practise in Europe to connect all 
the machines in series. I do not see the object of it where there 
are two generators and two motors. Where there is only one 
motor, or two motors, and there are two or three generators, 
then it is not possible to make the machine any other way, and 
the tendency in Europe has been to increase the size of the driv¬ 
ing motors and concentrate as much power as possible on one 
machine, but, of course, in order to obtain generators capable 
of running at a reasonable speed, so as not to have the flywheels 
too large, smaller units have been used for the generators than 
for the motors. Some of the latest installations in Europe are 
using single motors in which, the maximum capacity goes up to 
15,000 h.p. 
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As to the question of inertia, it does not make much difference 
whether you put it in one or two units, at the present time. 
Four or five years ago the design of the machine was not as well 
understood as it is now, and then it did make an appreciable 
difference. In the first installation put in at Hildegiadehuetts 
in 1906 there was a great advantage obtained by subdividing the 
motors, but with the present design it does not make much 
difference. 

H. W. Cheney: I think I have little to say regarding Mr. 
McCormick’s paper except to call attention to the fact that the 
starting resistance is quite unique and I should ‘think could be 
comparatively small. The dimensions of the resistance ai.e not 
given in the paper and I would inquire the approximate size of 
the resistance. It appears that the arrangement is .such that 
a very large amount of energy should be dissipated with a very 
small element. 

Bradley T. McCormick: Mr. Hall asked whether the shaft 
is made in one piece or in several pieces. The motor-generator 
set has one long shaft without any couplings. 

He also asked why, on the motor-generator set, the commuta¬ 
tors are facing each other, while on the mill motois the commu¬ 
tators face away from each other. In the case of the motor-gen¬ 
erator set the two rotors are more accessible, for pressing onto or 
removing from the shaft, than they would have been if the com¬ 
mutators were turned the other way. On the mill motors I do 
not think it vital which way the commutators are turned, but 
probably from the standpoint of appearance the machines look 
better the way they are, with the armatures close together and the 
commutators on the outside. There are no blowers anywhere on 
the apparatus, neither on the generators, motors or induction 
motor. 

The motors reach full speed on the reversals, and the test 
was made by throwing the controller handle back and forth as fast 
as it was possible to reverse the motors, the speed being read 
from the electrical speed counter. It was found that there was 
a lag in the response of the motors to the movement of the con¬ 
troller, so it was necessary to throw back the controller handle 
when the speed reached about 60 rev. per min. I made the test 
as above, and got eleven reversals in a half-minute, from 75. rev. 
per min. in one direction to 75 rev. per min. in the other direc¬ 
tion, which corresponds to 22 reversals per minute. 

A point was raised as to the voltage across the generator 
fields. Full voltage, of course, is not on the fields. A certain 
amount of it is dissipated in the rheostat, but just how much is 
on the field I should not care to answer. Concerning the com¬ 
mutator speed of the generators, I did not intend in my paper to 
give the impression that the commutator speed approached that 
of a turbo-generator. The commutator speed is 3500 feet per 
minute, which is no higher than commutators of motor-gen¬ 
erator sets are usually run. 
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As to the matter of bracing the coils, I would rather not dis¬ 
cuss that here, as it is an improvement of our own designing. We 
have gone very thoroughly into the question of bracing, and have 
secured the coils to the end heads or coil supports. 

Mr. Sykes asked whether the full output of 75 tons an hour 
had been attained. Practically it has; I think, though, it is 
nearer 70 tons—70 tons seems to be about the run of the fur¬ 
naces. There is no reason to think that 75 tons could not be ob¬ 
tained if it was desired to run the mill at that rate. Mr. Sykes 
also asked whether there is any additional overload feature. 
There is none, except the overload feature operated by the no¬ 
voltage relay on the exciter circuit. It will be, however, a very 
easy matter to put current trips on these, if it should be found 
necessary. 

The question of a liquid controller has been brought up, and 
I see no reason why a liquid controller could not have been used 
to advantage on this system. It is of course a question of choice 
of a liquid controller vs. cast iron grid resistances, and this is 
largely a matter of personal taste. 

Mr. Black asked whether it is better to have a flywheel cast 
in three sections of cast steel, than a laminated one. The fly¬ 
wheel in this installation does not revolve at such a speed that 
the strains set up in it are too great for cast steel to stand 
safely. The laminated steel flywheel is stronger, but of course 
much more expensive. By making the flywheel- in three pieces, 
comparatively light steel castings are obtained, which are not apt 
to contain imperfections. They can be fitted together with 
reamed bolts, and for all practical purposes they constitute a 
solid flywheel. Mr. Black also suggested grooving the commu¬ 
tator in order to do away with difficulty due to end play, resulting 
in the wearing away of the brushes on the extreme inside ends 
of the studs. This matter we have taken up, not because we 
have had any such trouble, but I think the suggestion is a good 
one. 

Mr. Specht asked how many foundation bolts we have. I 
do not remember, but will say that there are enough, and that the 
machines are well grouted in, so that the concrete comes almost 
level with the top of the base. The pedestal bolts form the top 
part of the foundation bolts. I agree with Mr. Specht that 
the flywheel is somewhat larger than necessary, but it was our 
intention to design this set along very liberal lines, and we in¬ 
tentionally made this flywheel large, to be on the safe side if the 
controlling apparatus should not quite fulfill our expectations. 

There seems to be considerable discussion on the subject of 
voltage, and I am unable to understand why there should be so 
much criticism of 1200 volts when the neutral point is grounded. 
I suppose everyone realizes that if one should go over the system 
with a voltmeter he would be unable to find any point on the 
system where he could get a voltage to ground more than 600 
volts; this is no more than would be obtained with a 600-volt 
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parallel system with one side grounded, and the grounding of 
one side of a system, as everyone knows, often occurs without 
anyone finding it out until a ground occurs somewhere else on 
the system. However, with the middle point connected to 
the earth by a good heavy ground wire, if a ground does occur 
any where else in the system it will be burned off immediately. 

The system which I have employed for the Algoma Steel Com¬ 
pany has no more tendency towards overstraining the insulation 
by the working voltage, than the standard street railway gen¬ 
erators which have been in use for so many years, where GOO 
volts or more is employed with the negative side grounded. Also, 
the liability of injury to operators by shock is no greater than 
met with in street railway practise. 

Mr. Cheney asked as to the size of the water-cooled resistances. 
These resistance tanks are about three feet in diameter, and five 
feet high, and are quite liberal in water capacity. They hold 
enough water to start the motor-generator set several times, 
without replenishing the water. 
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THE OPERATION OF A LARGE ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
REVERSING ROLLING MILL 

BY WH.FRED SYKES 

In a paper before this Institute 1 the author referred to the in¬ 
vestigations that were made in Europe, preliminary to the in¬ 
stallation of the first electrically driven reversing rolling mill, 
and it is interesting to note that somewhat similar experiments 
and investigations were made in this country, independently, 
with the same object in view. 

About the middle of 1905, it was decided by the Illinois Steel 
Company to make inquiries regarding the possibility of'installing 
an electrically driven reversing universal plate mill, and the engi¬ 
neers of that company made some preliminary experiments with 
a view to determining the power requirements and the proba¬ 
bility of the success of such an installation. After sufficient data 
had been obtained, so that a power curve could be given to the 
manufacturers of electrical machinery, propositions were invited, 
and in the spring of 1906 a contract was let for the complete 
installation. The machines and apparatus were designed in 
June, 1906, and the complete equipment was delivered by the 
end of the year, and started in operation at the beginning of 1907. 

In the meantime, the first European installation at Hildegrade- 
huetts was started in operation and before the plant of the Illinois 
Steel Company was used commercially, a second European plant 
wasstarted. It is interesting to note, however, that the installation 
of the Illinois Steel Co. was the second plant of this type to be 
ready for service. This plant has been in operation for ap¬ 
proximately five years, and it is believed that a description of 

1. Electrically Driven Reversing Rolling Mills , 1 ransactions A.I.E.E., 
1911, Vol. XXX, II, page 1587. 
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some of the details of the installation and the results obtained, 
may be of interest. 

The Illinois Steel Company was one of the earliest of the Ameri¬ 
can steel works to utilize the blast furnace gases in gas engines, for 
supplying power for operating its mills, and the principal 
reason that led to the installation of this pioneer mill was the 
realization of the necessity for greater economy in the generation 
and distribution of power in such works. 

The characteristics of the universal plate mill are such that 
it is necessary to have the greatest flexibility possible in the 
driving machine, and it was realized that by installing an electric 
motor, controlled by regulating the field of a special generator 
supplying it with.power, an ideal system would be obtained, en¬ 
abling all classes of work to be handled in the most desirable 
manner, the earlier passes being handled at low speeds and the 
finishing passes at high speeds, it being possible to obtain the 
fnaximum output of the mill on account of the flexibility of the 
speed control. 

When the plant was installed, some doubt was felt as to the 
possibility of quick reversing, but in operation it was soon found 
that the electric plant was capable of handling material more 
quickly than similar steam-driven mills and more quickly than the 
material can be handled by the tables. After the plant had run 
for some time it was demonstrated that the electric equipment 
was not the weakest link in the chain. The following brief de¬ 
scription of the mill and electrical apparatus will show, to some 
extent, the nature of the problem involved in the electrification 
and the methods adopted to insure successful operation. 

Mill 

The mill is of the two-high universal type, designed for rolling 
plates up to 30 in. (76 cm.) wide from slabs up to a maximum of 
10 in. (25 cm.) thick. The main horizontal rolls are 24 in. 
(60 cm.) in diameter, and have a face of 34 in. (85 cm.). The 
vertical rolls, of which there are four, two on either side of the 
main rolls, are 14 in. (34.6 cm.) in diameter and have a face of 
13 in. (32.8 cm.) The mill was designed to roll plates of all 
thicknesses and, on account of its flexibility, is used to a very great 
extent for handling small orders. The general layout of the mill 
is shown in Fig. 1, from which it will be seen that the motor- 
generator set, for supplying power to the main roll motors, is 
erected in the same room as the main roll motors. Apart from 
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the method of driving, the mill is not appreciably different from 
similar steam-driven installations. 

From the general layout drawing, it will be seen that the slabs 
are heated in two furnaces and carried by an approach table to 
the mill. When rolled, the plates are taken in two hot beds, 
and after cooling, to a shearing table, where'they are cut to size 
and are then ready for straightening and shipment. The mill 
tables are operated by four 50-h.p. mill motors, the control being 
located at one side of the mill, close to the control for the main 
motors. The mill and the motor room are spanned by a 30-ton 
crane, which is capable of handling all parts of the equipment, 
with the exception of the flywheels of the motor-generator set. 

In Fig. 2 a general view of the mill and motors is given, which 
shows the appearance of the complete equipment. The motors 
are enclosed in a separate room to protect them from the mill 
dust. In this view, the mill is shown complete with motor, but 
from Fig. 1 it will be seen that there is a wall between the pinion 
housings and the motors. In the illustration the auxiliary motors 
for the setting of the rolls are shown, that for the horizontal rolls 
being mounted to the left of the mill housings and that for the 
vertical rolls to the left of the pinion housings. 

The setting of the horizontal rolls is varied by means of an 
electrically driven screw-down, the screws being operated by a 
50-h.p. mill type motor. The setting of the vertical rolls is con¬ 
trolled by means of a 30-h.p. mill type motor, the position of the 
rolls being shown by the usual micrometer type of indicators. 
The main rolls are connected to the pinion housing by suitable 
spindles, arranged to allow a movement of about 12 in. (30 cm.). 
The lower pinion is driven from the roll motor through a coupling 
of the usual mill type, arranged to allow for considerable wear in 
the pinion shaft bearings. No flexibility is allowed for in the 
drive from the motor to pinions. 

The mill was designed for a maximum speed of 150 rev. per min. 
but it has been found in practise that about 100 rev. per. min. is 
all that can be conveniently used, on account of the compara¬ 
tively short plates rolled. 

The capacity of the mill varies considerably on account of the 
material rolled, and depends more on the product required than on 
its capacity for rolling, and therefore definite figures cannot be 
given for the output for any particular product. In referring 
to some of the tests given, an idea of the capacity under various 
conditions may be obtained. The performance of a mill of this type 
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Pig. 2— Universal Plate Mill at the Illinois Steel Company’s 
Plant, Showing ti-ie Motor Drive 
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Pig. 1 3-^Motor-Generato r Set Installed in the Plant of the 
■: Illinois Steel Company 
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Fig. 15—View of Switches Used for Regulating Slip 
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cannot be compared with that of a blooming mill, rolling practi¬ 
cally one size of material. The equipment of this mill had to be 
sufficiently large to handle the heaviest slabs that can be rolled, 
although the work is comparatively light most of the time and 
consequently the tonnage suffers. 

System or Driving 

In deciding upon the system to be used for driving the mill, 
and the control of the motors, the experience that had been 
gained in the design of large hoisting plants of the Ilgner type 
was drawn upon. In 1903 experiments had been made to deter¬ 
mine the possibility of rapid reversing and the sensitiveness of 
this system of control, on a large hoisting plant. The results 
obtained indicated that, from the standpoint of control, this sys¬ 



tem gave all that could be desired, providing the proper provision 
was made to obtain a rapid change in the generator field. . The 
ordinary solid-field generator cannot follow rapid change in the 
excitation on account of the eddy currents which are set up and 
which oppose any change of field, strength. It is therefoie nec¬ 
essary to design the machine with a completely laminated mag¬ 
netic circuit so as to overcome this characteristic of the ordinary 
generator when working under the conditions met with in such 
service. The importance of having the voltage of the generator 
follow the changes of excitation quickly is very great from an 
operating standpoint, and this condition has been very well ful¬ 
filled in the Illinois Steel Company’s installation. 

In Fig. 3 are shown the principal connections of this instal- 
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rating of the motors is shown in Fig. 4, which shows a maximum 
torque of 420,000 ft-lb. (58,086 kg-m.) at a speed up to 100 
rev. per min., which is obtained with full voltage on the armatures. 
At speeds above this the horse power remains constant, the tor¬ 
que decreasing correspondingly, the higher speeds being obtained 
by weakening the field of the motors. 

The motor was divided into two units, with the object of re¬ 
ducing the armature diameter, and consequently the inertia, and 
at the same time to facilitate handling the heavy current, which 
at 8000 h.p. is about 11,000 amperes. They are designed fora 
normal armature voltage of 575, and 220 volts excitation. 

When the plant was designed, it was proposed to increase the 
speed from 100 rev. per min. to 150 rev. per min. for the longer 
passes, and, so as to insure that the flux in the motor fields 
would follow the quick changes of the exciting current, the 



magnetic circuit was laminated. Experience gained from the 
operation of the plant has shown that this refinement was un¬ 
necessary, although required in order to meet the original guar¬ 
antees for acceleration and reversal asked for. 

The general dimensions of the machines are shown in Fig, 5, 
from which it will be seen that the two armatures are mounted 
on one shaft, supported by two bearings, the field frames being 
mounted side by side on the bedplate. The laminations are sup¬ 
ported by a cast iron frame which is split horizontally to facil¬ 
itate repairs. The machines are of the commutating pole, com¬ 
pensated type, the compensating windings being imbedded in the 
face of the main poles. The armatures, which are 7 ft. 6 in. 
(2.28 m.) in diameter, were especially constructed to stand the 
severe shocks anticipated with this class of work and. to be capable 
of withstanding the severe stresses due to the rapid reversing 
and acceleration. On this account, very great attention was 
paid to the methods of supporting and holding the armature 
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windings, a special steel ring being provided to support and fasten 
the end connections rigidly where they connect to the commuta¬ 
tor lugs. With the ordinary construction, a certain amount of 
movement is always possible, and a very slight bending of the 
end connectors if repeated often enough will lead to crystallization 
and breaking, which has been demonstrated repeatedly where 
machines have been subjected to severe service. That the great 
care in supporting the end connections was justified, has been 
demonstrated by the fact that in some of the earlier European 
installations there was considerable trouble due to the breakage 
of the armature connections, whereas in the case of this plant 
there has never been the slightest difficulty from this cause. 



Pig. 6—Curve Showing Energy Stored in Rotating Parts of 

Roll Motor and Mill. 

a .—European installation, b .—Illinois Steel Company’s installation. 

The importance of reducing the armature diameter and weight 
will be appreciated on referring to Fig. 6, which shows the energy 
stored in the rotating parts of these motors at various speeds, the 
energy varying as the square of the speed. Ihe ineitia cuive of 
a European installation is also shown, the rating of the two 
plants being almost identical. From these curves it will be seen 
that in the American installation the inertia has been kept some¬ 
what lower than in the European plant, although the latter was 

installed about two years later. 

Although very high efficiency in the motors of such an instal¬ 
lation is not of very great importance, considering the other 
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losses, yet it is desirable, inasmuch as it affects the laeaf * 1 ** 5 
the machines, and a well designed machine will naturally' ^' 
high efficiency. In Fig. 7 is shown the efficiency curve of * 
motors, from which it will be seen that the losses are exti *>• * * “ 
small. Of particular importance are the copper losses, whic:l % 



Fig. 7—Efficiency Curve of Roll Motors. 

Two 2000-h.p, shunt motors—575 volts, 2800 amperes, 12-pole, 0-150 rev. per * 
Efficiency at 100 rev, per min., including excitation. 

trol to some extent the energy returned from the motors cl i 1 r 
braking, as the current is usually high and the period shoi't - 
will be noted that the bearing at the coupling end is untisuai 
large, and at the maximum load the stress in the shaft is lest> t I 
3000 lb. (1360 kg.) per sq. in. (6.45 cm.). 


REAR ERD 

MULTIPLE RETROGRESSIVE 



Fig. 8—Armature Connections of Double-Commutator Giinek a « 
Supplying Power to Roll Motors. 

The weight of the complete motor (two machines) is 3i>!» ,* m 
lb. (161,488 kg.), made up as follows: 

Rotating part.124,0001b. (56,245 kg.). 

Fields.107,000 “ (48,534 « ). 

Base and bearings.125,000 “ (56,699 “ ). 
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Motor-Generator Set 

The generator of this set is of the double-commutator type, 
and embodies some design features of special interest. 

It was decided to use a double-commutator type machine, so 
as to reduce the current to be collected from a single commutator, 
thereby allowing a single comparatively high-speed machine to be 
used. The field is of the laminated type, so built that it will 
answer changes of field current very rapidly, this being necessary 
to obtain quick reversing and speed changes. 

The machine is of the commutating-pole compensated type, 
similar to the roll motors, the diameter of the armature being the 
same. The normal full speed of-the generator is about 375 rev. 
per min. and the minimum speed about 300 rev. per min. At 
375 rev. per min., the voltage of the generator with full field is 
approximately 600. 

The armature winding is of especial interest, as there are 



—- load 

Fig. 9—Efficiency Curve of Generator Supplying Power to 

Roll Motors. 

Shunt generator, 8000-kw. Efficiency at 300 rev. per min., including excitation. 

twice as many commutator bars as there are coils, the equivalent 
of a half-turn coil being obtained by the connections, as illustrated 
in Fig. 8. 

The generator is designed for a normal capacity of approx¬ 
imately 3000 kw. and a maximum capacity of about 6400 kw. 
Special attention was given to the design of the generator, to 
insure good commutation under the severe conditions of operation. 
The commutating pole and compensating windings are not 
shunted, care being taken to render this unnecessary, so as to 
avoid any trouble due to difference in the self-induction of the 
windings and shunt affecting the division of the current with 
rapid changes of load. The necessity of commutating the max¬ 
imum current with a weak field, requires that the closest at¬ 
tention be given to commutating characteristics of the generator. 
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The efficiency of the machine is shown in Fig. 9, this curve 
being based on tests made after the plant was installed. 

The motor for driving the generator and flywheel has a normal 
rating of 1300 h.p., and is designed for three-phase, 25 cycles, 
6600 volts, eight poles. It is of the wound rotor type, the rotor 
circuit being controlled by an automatic slip regulator, previously 
referred to, and is of the usual standard construction. 



TORQUE 1N=FT. LB. 

Fig. 10—Performance Curves of Three-Phase Motor Driving 
Flywheel Motor-Generator Set. 

(1300 h.p., 2200 volts, 25 cycles, 8 poles, 375 rev. per min. synchronous speed.) 
a —Synchronous speed. b —Motor speed. c —Real efficiency. d —Power factor. 
e —Apparent efficiency. /—Apparent h.p. g—Real h.p. 

The performance of this motor is shown in Fig. 10, and the 
speed-torque characteristics for the various steps of the regulator 
are shown in Fig. 11. 

The flywheel of this set presents some interesting features, 
as, owing to difficulties in transportation and in obtaining reliable 
steel castings, the wheel was built of comparatively thin punched 
laminations on a steel spider, the sheets being bolted between 
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cast, steel end rings. The peripheral speed of the wheel at 375 
rev. per min. is 15,500 ft. (4724 m.) per minute. In order to 
facilitate handling, the wheel was built in two parts, each weigh¬ 
ing 100,000 lb. (45,359 leg.), the total weight, therefore, being 
100 tons. The flywheel effect of this wheel is 5,500,000 ft-lb., 
and under normal conditions of operation the speed of the set 
seldom falls below 320 rev. per min., and the input does not 
as a rule exceed about 900 kw. The energy stored in the wheel 
at full speed is 250,000 h.p-sec., and the amount given up when 
the wheel slows down to 300 rev. per min. is 90,000 h.p-sec. 



Fig. 11 —.Speed-Torque Curves of Three-Phase Motor for Dif¬ 


ferent Stefs of Sup Regulator. 

(1300 h.p., 2200 volts, 25 cycles, S polos, 375 rev. per min. synchronous speed.) 
Curve a —Rotor ring short-circuited. Curves a- 3-24—Running. Curves 24-30— 

Starting. 


The general assembly of this set is shown in Fig. 12, which 
gives the principal dimensions, and a view of the complete 
machine is shown in Fig. 13. The rotating parts are supported 
by four bearings, the flywheel having a bearing on either side 
and a separate shaft. The shafts for the motor and generator 
are supported at one end by a bearing, and at the other are 
bolted to the flywheel shaft. The maximum bearing pressure 
has been limited to approximately SO lb. (36 kg.) per square in. 
(6.45 sq. cm.). Both machines and the flywheel are mounted 
upon a single ba.se plate, which is securely fastened to the foun- 
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dation by numerous bolts. All bearings are water-cooled and 
oiled from a central gravity oil system, so as to insure a contin¬ 
uous supply of oil to all wearing parts. In order to facilitate 
starting the set, a pneumatic barring gear is provided, controlled 
by a hand-operated triple valve. 

Control Apparatus 

For controlling the excitation of the generator, a special con¬ 
troller, operated on the principle of a Wheatstone bridge, was 
designed, the connections of this controller being shown in Fig. 3. 
The current handled by this controller is, approximately, 50 
amperes, with maximum excitation, which can be readily 
handled by a controller of the face plate type. The slip regulator 
for automatically varying the rotor resistance, so as to limit the 
input, consists of a number of pneumatically operated switches, 



Fig. 12 —Outline of Flywheel Motor-Generator Set Supplying 

Power to Roll Motors. 

arranged in groups, their operation being controlled by two relays. 
One of these relays causes the switches to drop out when the 
current in the primary of the motor reaches a certain value, and 
so long as this relay is open the switches will continue to drop 
out successively. When the current reaches a normal value, 
the relay closes and no further switches are opened. When the 
current falls below the normal, the second relay drops, and 
causes the switches to close automatically in the proper order, 
and in this way the input to the motor, under normal operating 
conditions, is maintained approximately constant. 

The connections of this regulator are shown in Fig. 14, and in 
Fig. 15 is shown a group of the pneumatic switches, which are of 
the same type as used for the control of large electric cars and 
locomotives. In all, thirty switches were provided for starting 
and regulating the speed of the motor, and, consequently, 
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the resistance is varied in very small steps. The capacity of 
these switches to withstand very severe service has enabled 
them to be operated successfully since the plant was installed, 
although each switch may be closed or opened eight or ten times 
a minute. 

Test Results 

After five years’ operation of the plant, it was decided that it 
would be advisable to make a complete set of tests, to de- 
determine, not only its operating characteristics, but also 



Pig. 14 —Diagram of Connections of Automatic Slip Regulator 
Controlling Input to Flywheel Motor-Generator Set. 

whether such an installation could be improved upon and how 
closely the designed capacity approximated to the actual opera¬ 
ting conditions. Owing to the difficulty in obtaining suitable 
apparatus to make such tests, most of the instruments were 
specially designed and built for this test. The current in the 
motors varies, under normal conditions, so rapidly that ordinary 
indicating or recording instruments were not suitable and it 
was therefore decided to use an oscillograph for recording the 
direct-current voltage and current. The speed of the roll 
motors was recorded by means of a special graphic recording 
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meter, controlled by a suitable magneto, driven from the motor 
shaft. The recording instrument was especially designed so as 
to be capable of following rapid changes in speed, and to avoid 
errors usual with graphic instruments. It was decided to avoid 
the use of a pen for recording and the position of the pointer was 
recorded by causing a spark to pass from the end of the pointer 
through the paper to an insulated plate. In designing these 
instruments, provision was made to avoid introducing errors 
in the readings due to the static effect of the high-tension current 
for the spark. The speed-recording instrument for the roll 
motors had a center zero so as to record both directions of 
rotation. 

The speed of the motor-generator set was also recorded, to 
determine the amount of energy given up or absorbed by the 
flywheel, during the period of test. The instrument used was 
similar to that adopted for the recording of the motor speed, 
except that provision was not made for recording the speed in 
both directions. In order to obtain a large reading for a compara¬ 
tively small change of speed, a battery was connected to oppose 
the magneto, and the meter recorded the difference in the poten¬ 
tial of the magneto and the battery. All the instruments, inclu¬ 
ding the oscillograph and the speed meters, were provided with a 
time-recording device, all of these attachments being controlled 
by a single contact-making clock. 

The input of the motor-generator set was determined by 
means of a wattmeter of the same type as the speed meters. 

In addition to the above apparatus, provision was made for 
recording signals from the mill. In the mill, records were obtained 
as to the size and weight of material rolled and the reduction 
per pass, and at the same time readings were taken to determine 
the temperature of the metal. 

These tests gave, simultaneously, readings of the input to the 
roll motors and the input to the motor-generator set at the speed 
of the set and motors. 

With this information, together with the known character¬ 
istics of the apparatus, and the data obtained as to the work 
done by the mill, it was possible to obtain a complete analysis 
of t"he power requirements and operating characteristics. 

While it is not possible within the scope of this paper to go 
into detail as to these tests, a few characteristic curves are given 
which may be of interest. 

Fig. 16 shows the power required for rolling a slab, 33dj by 
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Fir.. 16 —Test Curves Showing Input to Roll Motors and Speed when Rolling Slab 3| by 11 £ by 94.9 in¬ 
to Plate -ffr by 12 in. 

(See details given under Fig. 17.) 
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1V A by 95 in. (8.9 by 29.2 by 241 cm.), weighing 1080 lb. 
(489 kg.), to a plate & in. (7.9 mm.) thick by 12 in. (30.5 cm.) 
wide, and 10G0 in. (26.9 in.) long. From these curves it will be 
seen that the maximum current was approximately 4100 
amperes, and the maximum braking current about 2350 
amperes. The maximum speed of the rolls during this test was 
86 rev. per min. during the sixth pass, whereas in the first pass 
the maximum speed was 50 rev. per min. The total time re¬ 
quired from beginning to end of the test was 58 seconds, show¬ 
ing a maximum capacity when rolling this size material of 



Fig. 17 Analysis of Power Input to Roll Motors when rolling 

• Plate (See Fig. 16). 

1. Percentage of not rolling work to total input. 

2. “ “ acceleration “ “ “ “ 

3. “ “ friction & iron loss “ “ “ 

4. “ “ copper losses “ “ “ ' 

Original slab Hi by 11 J by 94.0 ill. Finished plate T \ by 12 by 1016 in.—Tempera¬ 
ture of metal I860 to 1SI0 dog. fahr.—Composition: Carbon 0.10 %, Phosphor 0.033 %, 
Manganese 0.51 %, Sulfur 0.044 %.—Ultimate tensile strength 53,000 lb. per'sq. in. 


approximately 30 tons per hour. The temperature of the metal 
varied during the test from 1920 deg. fahr. to 1800 deg. 
fahr. 

In Fig. 17 is shown an analysis of this test, which gives the re¬ 
lation between the total input to the roll motors and the various 
items. It will be seen that the percentage of net rolling work 
averages about 55 per cent. The input required for acceleration 
is about an average of 30 per cent. The loss due to friction of 
the mill and iron loss in the motors is approximately 10 per cent. 
The average copper loss is about 5 per cent- 
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The reason for the very large drop in the percentage of net 
roll work in the last two passes, is the fact that the draft was com¬ 
paratively light on these two passes. 

The comparatively large proportion of the input required for 
acceleration shows the importance of keeping the inertia as low 
as possible, and the great advantage of the voltage control system 
is that it enables a considerable proportion of this energy to be 
recovered. In this particular test, the total energy required to 
accelerate the motors for the seven passes was 11,800 h.p-sec. 
and there was returned by the motors to the generator 8317 h.p- 



Fig. 19 —Analysis of Power Input to Roll Motors when Rolling 

Plate (See Fig. 18). 

1. Percentage of net rolling work to total input. 


2. 

a 

“ acceleration “ “ 

It 

a 

3. 

u 

“ friction & iron loss “ 

u 

u 

4. 

u 

“ copper losses “ 

u 

u 


Original slab 3 by 301 by 75.9 in. Finished plate by 30 by 612 in. Temperature 
of metal 2030 to 1200 deg. fahr.—Composition: Carbon 0.1S %, Phosphor 0.025 %, 
Manganese 0.48 %, Sulfur 0.038 %.—Ultimate tensile strength 62,000 lb. per sq. in. 


sec. or somewhat more than seventy per cent. It should-be 
noted that with this system the energy taken from the generator 
is only half what it would be if rheostatic control were used and 
that with the latter system none of the energy would be 
recovered. In this test, if rheostatic control had been used, the 
total energy required for acceleration would have been 23,600 
h.p-sec., which would have increased the total net input to the 
motor about 50 per cent. 

In Fig. 18 are shown the curves when rolling a slab 3 by 30 by 76 
in. (7.6 by 76 by 193 cm.) weighing 1960 lb. (889 kg.), to a plate 
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f in. (9.5 mm.) thick by 30 in. (76 cm.) wide. The total time of 
the test was 100 seconds, indicating a maximum capacity of the 
mill when rolling these slabs of approximately 36 tons per hour. 

It will be seen from these curves that the maximum loads are 
considerably higher than shown in Fig. 16. In this case, the 
maximum current input is slightly in excess of 6000 amperes, and 
the braking current reaches a maximum of, approximately, 
3150 amperes. The maximum speed of the mill did not exceed 
75 rev. per min. during any pass. The temperature of the metal 
during this test varied from approximately 2040 deg. fahr. to 
1300 deg. fahr.' 

In Fig. 19 is shown an analysis of this test, from which it will 
be seen that the percentage of net rolling work to the total input 
gradually increased, and the percentage of power required for 
acceleration decreased. The copper losses decrease on account 
of the maximum current being smaller, and naturally the friction 
loss increases as the mill is running the greater percentage of 
the time. 

The percentage of energy returned by the roll motors was about 
62 per cent of the input for acceleration. An examination of a 
number of other tests taken at random gives the following figures: 



Input for 
acceleration 

Energy returned 
during braking 

Percentage 


21,010 

14,197 

06 

2 

21,700 

14,215 

65.5 

3. 

18,855 

10,057 

56 5 

4. 

18,208 

12,512 

68.7 

5. 

17,035 

9,105 

53.5 

6. 

20,320 

12,449 

61.5 

7. 

23.SOO 

15,540 

65.5 

8. 

18,020 

12,111 

65 

9. 

29,195 

24,058 

82.2 

Total. 

189,343 

124,850 

66 


The power required to displace the metal varies considerably, 
depending upon the operating conditions. The absolute figures 
depend upon the temperature of the metal, its composition, 
and the type of mill, etc. 

Fig. 20 shows a characteristic curve, when rolling plates on this 
mill, from which it will be seen that the power required increases 
very rapidly with the reduction in thickness, this being due to 
the greater density of the metal, the lower temperature, and the 
lower rate of displacement. 
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The total power required for rolling varies considerably, and 
no definite rule or formula can be produced that will cover all 
the conditions. The relation of the amount of metal displaced 
during the earlier passes, to the total, and such items as the tem¬ 
perature, amount of draft, number of passes, etc., make it im¬ 
possible to give general figures. The net rolling work which is in¬ 
dependent of the losses in the equipment also varies widely, and 
a thorough knowledge of the conditions is necessary to predict 



Fig. 20—Curve Showing Increase in Power Required for Dis¬ 
placing Metal with Reduction in Area. 

the power requirement of an installation. In Fig. 21 are shown 
some curves of the net rolling work per ton plotted against 
elongation and it will be seen that the variation is considerable. 
The difference in the total power required may show a much 
greater variation than given, but these curves will indicate in a 
general way how the net rolling work varies with the displace¬ 
ment of the metal. In a test made when rolling a certain slab, 
in seven and in fifteen passes, the net rolling work showed a dif¬ 
ference of about 10 per cent, but the total input varied about 
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50 per cent, due to the reduced capacity of the mill when rolling 
at the lower rate. Such points as these show the importance of 
a very close examination of operating conditions when designing 
a mill of this kind, and to insure success an electrically driven 
reversing rolling mill requires very careful engineering, as the 
problem is not so much to get a mill that will work, as to get one 
that will work economically. 

At times great stress has been laid upon the advantage and 
necessity of very rapid acceleration and reversal. The author 
has pointed out previously that this feature is of little importance, 
as, with a well designed plant, the roll motors can be handled 



Fig. 21—Typical Tests Showing Power Required to Roll Plates 

from Slabs. 



Slab 


Plate 


Temperature, deg. 

1. —4 by 21,5 

by 

95 in. to | by 21 i in.; 2160 to 1536 

2.-4 

“ 21.5 

« 

00 “ “ | “ 

21* 

“ 2172 “ 1578 

3. —4 

“ 8 

u 

100 “ “ } * 

81 

“ 2208 “ 1944 

4.-5 

“ 9* 

a 

90 “ “ i * 

10 

“ 2070 “ 1800 

5.—0 

“ 7f 

u 

82 “ “ 1 “ 

s 

“ 2010 “ 1092 


more quickly than the material to be rolled. ' In this mill it is the 
general practise during the earlier passes to have the feed rolls 
running at full speed in the opposite direction to main rolls, so 
that when the slab leaves the mill, it is returned in the shortest 
possible time. In spite of this, the main motors are easily capable 
of reversing in ample time. An examination of a large number of 
tests on this and other mills shows that the average rate of accel¬ 
eration used does not exceed about 20 rev. per min. of the rolls 
per second, the maximum being about 30 rev. per min. per 
second. The rate of retardation is, however, very much greater 
and generally varies between 40 and 50 rev. per min. per second. 

The over-all efficiency of the plant depends in the first place 
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Fig. 22— Operation of Universal Reversing Plate Mill under 

Various Conditions. 

Over-all efficiency, from input to power required to displace metal, including mill 
friction. 

a. Rolling slab 7 by 30J by 76 in. to ? in. plate. 

b . u u 5 u K u u u u u u 11 

C . u «3 uuu it auutt u • 



Fig. 23 Curves Showing the Over-all Efficiency of Electrical 
Equipment and Mill when Rolling Ingots to Billets. 
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upon the relation of the size of equipment to the material to be 
rolled. As already pointed out, a mill of this kind cannot be 
compared to one rolling only a single product, in which case the 
operating characteristics can be very accurately predicted. As 
this mill will be often underloaded, the efficiency naturally suf¬ 
fers, which is true, independent of the system of driving. In 
Fig. 22 are shown some over-all efficiencies when rolling slabs of 
various sizes, and it shows how the results improve with an in¬ 
creasing load. In addition to the losses in the electrical equip¬ 
ment, these curves also allow for the friction of the mill. To 
show the difference that the underloading, when rolling the 
smaller slabs, makes upon the efficiency, compared to what can be 
obtained when the mill is designed for one class of product only, 
there are presented in Fig. 23 the over-all efficiency curves of a 
blooming mill taken from a previous paper by the author. 2 

The results obtained from this mill indicate that although the 
equipment was built six years ago, it compares very favorably 
with some of the latest designs and is quite capable of meeting 
the most severe service it may be called upon to perform. In 
new designs, certain features would be improved upon, with the 
object of somewhat simplifying the equipment from a manufac¬ 
turing standpoint, but it is not believed that any great improve¬ 
ment could be made from an operating standpoint, as since it 
has been in regular service the electrical equipment has given no 
trouble. The experience gained has shown that the engineers of 
the Illinois Steel Co. were thoroughly justified in undertaking 
this pioneer installation without having any precedent whatever 
to work upon. 

2. Electrically Driven Reversing Rolling Mills , Transactions A.I.E.E., 
1911, XXX, II, page 1599. 
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Discussion on “ The Operation of a Large Electrically 
Driven Reversing Rolling Mill” (Sykes). Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., April 26, 1912. 

R. A. Black: The discussion lias been on electrically op¬ 
erated rolling mills. A question comes to my mind as to the 
comparative cost of electrically operated versus steam-operated 
mills. This is one thing that electrical engineers are facing now, 
the question of which pays. I heard the superintendent of a 
large steel mill say recently that this subject has never been taken 
up and thoroughly discussed, and that he had never been able 
to find any comparison of the cost of operating an electrical mill 
and a steam-driven mill. Is it better? Is it cheaper? Does 
it pay to operate electrically? Which is the more flexible? 
Can you turn out steel as quickly and as economically with 
electric as with steam-operated mills? 

As I understand the construction of the electrically operated 
reversing mills, there is a motor-generator set with a heavy 
flywheel between the switchboard and the mill motor which 
takes all undue stress from the switchboard, this being ac¬ 
complished by the energy stored in the flywheel. Is there 
any particular kind of steel mill service that steam is better 
adapted to than electric drive? For instance in bar, billet, 
slab, or plate mills, would steam be better on some and elec¬ 
tricity for others? 

H. C. Specht: I wish to ask the question in which case it is 
right to use a reversing mill and in which case a three-high mill. 
The difficulty of the three-high mill is well known among steel 
men. As we have a number of steel engineers in this meeting, 
it would probably be very interesting to hear how serious the 
difficulties of the three-high mill are and if there is really in 
all cases enough reason to use the two-high reversing mill, 
instead of the three-high mill. From the electrical point of view, 
the three-high mill would work more economically than the two- 
high reversing mill. . Tlie_ over-all working efficiency of large 
motors on a three-high mill is generally at least 86 per cent, 
whereas with a two-high reversing mill it probably would not 
exceed 64 per cent. ~ 

R. Tschentscher: The questions which Mr. Specht has asked 
in connection with the relative economy of the three-high versus 
the two-high mill, were discussed by me at quite considerable 
length at the Chicago meeting of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, in connection with Mr. Sykes’s paper, and 
I think covered about all I have to say on the subject. There 
is quite a difference of opinion on the subject. Mr. Specht 
mentioned 86 per cent on the three-high mill versus 64 per cent 
on the two-high mill. I think that can be immediately dismissed 
after it is stated. There are so many factors which enter into 
the proposition, that efficiency is really a term which can only 
be mentioned in connection with the full-load operation. There 
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are many other questions of mill practise that enter into the 
rolling, which are of much more vital importance than the 
mere statement of the. relative efficiency of the electrical 
equipment. One equipment with a full load efficiency of 60 
per cent may be a more economical outfit than an equipment 
having a full load efficiency of, perhaps, 90 per cent. 

All these problems, from my point of view, are local problems. 
The question of steam operation versus electrical operation is 
a local problem. _ If the cost of fuel, the cost of getting power, 
is low, at the mill—I am speaking now of steam power—it is 
possible that a steam-driven mill may be the more economical 
to put in. If the local mill is at some distance from what is 
considered a waste product in the steel plant, for instance, 
blast furnace gas, there seems to be no question but that electrical 
drive is the more economical. The questions of up-keep, the 
questions of steel supply, the questions of the output of the par¬ 
ticular plant involved, all must be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Spec lit asked the question as to whether the electrical 
reversing mill was better adapted for one class of output than 
another.* I. went into that subject quite carefully to the extent 
of obtaining the opinion of men who are considered high-grade 
rolling mill men, and I believe that the consensus of opinion is 
that a three-high mill will give a larger total output for billets 
than a two-high mill, but for plates a two-high mill will produce 
a larger output, and. in many cases a better quality of output. 

The question of quality is now of as much, if not more, im¬ 
portance, than the question of output. If we can obtain better 
quality by the use of the two-high mill, with its graduated speed 
control, that is a factor which is going to appeal to rolling mill 
managers much more than it has in the past. We do not hear 
so much of the word “ tonnage ” now as we did six or seven 
years ago. The question of safety brings in the point of voltage 
and the question of quality. 

James Farrington: I ask Mr. Tschentscher to express his 
opinion of the two-high mill, relative to the three-high mill, 
as to the cost of upkeep, if he has that information. 

R. Tschentscher: There have not been enough data available 
from a three-high mill, electrically driven, versus the two-high 
mill, electrically driven, from the standpoint of the upkeep of 
the mill equipment, to give anything definite; but a comparison 
between two-high and three-high mills, steam-driven, leaves no 
question as to the relative cost of up-keep. I think one of the 
biggest points in the three-high versus the two-high electrically 
driven mill is the fact that the two-high mill can be shut down 
instantly, and that there will be a great many more minor repairs 
made in the case of the two-high mill than in the case of the three- 
high mill. In the three-high mill shutting down or starting up in¬ 
volves considerable delay, and those small troubles which may 
come up, which are corrected in the two-higli mill, are left in 
the three-high mill until they assume considerable magnitude, 
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before they are given attention, resulting in more expense and 
greater delay. 

E. Friedlaender: With regard to reversing mills and straight¬ 
running mills with flywheels I would like to make a few remarks. 
The reversing mill is much more extensively used in Europe than 
in this country, due to the fact that rolls can be arranged for a 
number of different sections and in Europe they seldom run on 
straight work for any great length of time, sometimes changing 
rolls two or three times a day. For this reason the reversing 
mill is much handier for them, saving thousands of dollars on 
rolls by not using the straight-running mill for different pro¬ 
ducts. When a mill is designed for certain products and runs 
most of the time on the same product, a three-high mill is prefer¬ 
able, therefore I think the reversing-mill will continue in the future 
to be more in vogue in Europe; and, as has been shown in 
recent installations, a compound condensing steam engine with 
flywheel direct-connected to the roll is going to be hard to 
compete .with, as regards cost, 'when compared with electric 
generators at the power house, transmitting the power, say, 
one-lialf or one-quarter of a mile, at high tension, and going 
through motor-generator or direct to the motor, unless the power 
is generated at a very low cost without the use of steam. In the 
Pittsburgh district we have generated power at a very low cost, 
and have found out that in considering only the operation and 
repair of the motor, electrically driven mills are more cheaply 
operated, but when considering the repairs to the total installa¬ 
tion, it is found that the modern compound condensing steam 
engine supplied with a flywheel is very hard to beat. 
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ELECTRICAL CONTROL OF A LARGE MINE HOIST 


BY H. W. CHENEY 


The most serious problem encountered in the application 
of electric drive to large mine hoists is that of electrical control. 
It is necessary, in order to secure continued successful operation 
of an electric hoist, to furnish a control system which is absolutely 
reliable at all times. The design must be such that all parts of 
the apparatus will withstand the most severe, and even unreason¬ 
able, conditions of service without giving trouble and without 
repeated attention and repairs. It should be so designed that 
it is impossible for the operator to damage the controller or any 
part of the machinery by a wrong movement of the operating 
handle or by misjudgment of conditions. 

This may be said of electrical control in general, but it applies 
with particular force to mine hoists, which are usually located 
remote from supply centers, are operated by men who are un¬ 
familiar, as a general rule, with electricity, and where delays 
in operation mean tremendous losses to the mining companies. 

In the electrical control of large induction motor-driven hoists, 
of which there are, to date, very few in this country, conditions 
are unusually exacting. The embodiment of all the desirable 
features of control for this class of service is a problem of no 
small moment, and is deserving of the best efforts and attention 
of engineering talent, for the advantages of the use of large in¬ 
duction motor-driven mine hoists are many and their use will 
become more general with the advent of suitable means of con¬ 
trol. 

It is the purpose of this paper to give a description of the 
general layout of a mine, an electrically driven mine hoist, a 
more complete description of a novel control system embodying 
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a liquid rheostat employed for the the control of the hoist motor, 
and to outline some of the tests made upon the entire outfit 
during actual operation. 

An electrical mine hoist (see Figs. 1 and 2) was installed at 
the No. 3 iron mine of the Woodward Iron Company at Wood¬ 
ward, near Birmingham, Ala., and was ready for operation in 
December, 1909. It is of the unbalanced type, and consists of 
a single drum 8 ft. (2.4 m.) in diameter and 40 in. (1.01 m.)long, 
with winding space for 2500 ft. (762 m.) of l|-in. (3.8 cm.) wire 
rope. The drum is provided with a band brake which is auto¬ 
matically applied by a weight and released by air pressure under 
the control of the operator. It is driven by a 500-h.p., three- 
phase, 25-cycle, 375-rev. per min. wound-rotor induction motor 
through a flexible coupling, triple reduction gear and an air- 
operated friction clutch of the Lane type. The hoist is designed 
for a maximum rope speed of 750 ft. (228.6 in.) per minute, and 
a maximum rope pull of 25,000 lb. (11,339 kg.) 

Provision is also made for hand operation of the clutch and 
band brake from the operator’s platform, to provide means for 
operation in case of emergency or failure of the air supply. 

An important feature of the hoist consists of means for auto¬ 
matically applying the brake in case the supply of eurrrent to 
the hoist motor fails. This consists of an alternating-current, 
solenoid, energized from the supply circuit through a potential 
transformer, so arranged that when the solenoid circuit fails 
the core of the magnet drops and actuates an air valve on the 
brake cylinder, allowing the brake to be set as usual by 
gravity. 

The plan and profile of the mine where this hoist is installed, 
as developed at the time of installation, is illustrated in Fig. 3. 
It will be noted that a uniform grade of approximately 7-\ cleg., 
and 676 ft. (206 m.) in length, reaches from the surface to the 
knuckle, and that the slope beyond the knuckle varies, but is 
approximately 25 to 30 deg., although local faults may increase 
this grade materially at points. Branch headings are designated 
as “ first left,” “ first right,” “ second left,” “ second right,” etc. 
These headings may eventually be developed to a length of from 
one-quarter to one-half of a mile, (402 m. to 804m.),or until met 
by similar headings from an adjacent mine-. 

The track of the mine is 42-in. (1.07 m.) gage, and standard 
mine cars weighing 2500 lb. (1134 leg.), empty, are used. As 
many as five cars are hitched in train and each may be loaded 
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with approximately four tons* of ore, making a total load, in¬ 
cluding cars, of 52,500 lb. (23,813 kg.). 

The track curves at the branch headings are very sharp; in 
most cases the radius does not exceed 8 ft. (2.4 m.). By reference 
to the plan and profile of the mine, it will readily be seen why the 
highest peak of the hoist load occurs as the loaded cars are being 
pulled around this sharp curve onto the incline. Often loaded 
cars become derailed at this point, owing to the sharp curve, and 
must be pulled onto the track at the curve. It is this contin¬ 
gency that calls for the greatest effort on the part of the hoist and 
draws the greatest amount of power from the transmission line. 

The tipple shown in Fig. 4 is of more than passing interest, 
and . consists of a rotatably mounted cylindrical framework into 



which the train of mine cars is drawn. The wheels of the cars 
run under a supplementary rail in the framework which maintains 
the relation of the cars and track while dumping. The ore cars are 
automatically dumped by the rotation of the cylinder, which is 
accomplished by means of compressed air under the control of 
the operator. A large sheave is placed at the outer extremity 
of the tipple over which the wire rope is carried from the drum 
of the hoist and attached to the mine cars. This rope also passe^ 
over wide sheaves or rollers ‘at intervals along the track during 
the descent of the cars into the mine, thus relieving the friction 
and wear of the rope. During the hoisting operation, as the cars 
approach the tipple they are stopped for a moment at the weigh¬ 
ing platform shown in the cut, where each trainload of ore is 

*One long ton = 1.016 metric tons. 
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weighed and recorded. After being dumped into the huge hop¬ 
per underneath the tipple, the ore, which is in the form of rock, 
passes through the crusher into the cars which are used to haul 
it to the blast furnaces. 

Only two men are required at the surface during regular op¬ 
eration : the hoist operator and the weigher. 

The hoist at this mine is approximately four miles from the 
power house of the company, and electrical energy is transmitted 
at a voltage of 3300 and a frequency of 25 cycles over a three- 
phase system. 

The hoisting engine and the electrical control equipment are 
housed in a brick building which is located on the slope of the 
hill just above the mine entrance. 

The 3300-volt lines are brought into the hoist house and con¬ 
nected to high-tension busbars. Two switchboard panels 
are installed, consisting of the main motor panel, upon which 
are mounted an overload no-voltage release oil switch and an 
ammeter with a current transformer, and a line panel, upon which 
a non-automatic oil switch, an ammeter with a current transfor¬ 
mer, and three three-pole single-throw fused knife switches are 
mounted. 

Three transformers of 50 kw. capacity, having a ratio of 3300 
to 220 and 110 volts, are connected in delta to furnish energy 
for lighting, for running an electrically-driven air compressor 
used as an auxiliary, and a circulating pump for the liquid rheo¬ 
stat. An electrolytic lightning arrester is also installed for pro¬ 
tection against lightning disturbances, which arc frequent in the 
locality of this installation. 

Fig. 5 shows a diagram of electrical connections of the control 
system. Referring to this diagram, the electrical operation of 
the hoist is as follows: 

The non-automatic oil switch on the transformer panel is 
first closed, thus exciting the transformers. The three-pole single¬ 
throw knife switches on the same panel are then closed, supplying 
alternating current at 220 volts to the motor of the water cir¬ 
culating pump, to the air compressor motor through a pressure 
regulator switch, to the no-voltage coil of the main oil switch on 
the motor panel, and to the terminals of a switch connected to 
the brake solenoid. This latter switch is mechanically connected 
to the overload no-voltage release oil switch so that both are 
opened and closed simultaneously. The overload no-voltage 
release oil switch is now closed and the hoist is ready for regular 
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operation from the hoist platform. It should be stated that in 
the oil switch used, the overload coils are direct series trip coils, 
and the overload and no-voltage coils act independently of each 
other on the mechanism to trip the switch. A forward move¬ 
ment of the operator’s control lever closes the primary switch 
making final connection to the primary winding of the induction 
motor for hoisting, while a reverse movement of the same lever 
closes the primary oil switch making reversed connection with the 
primary winding of the motor for lowering. It is necessary to 
provide the reversing feature, since the slope of the mine near the 
entrance is not sufficient for empty cars to unwind the drum of 
the hoist by gravity. 


KNIFE SWITCH OPERATED BY AUTO. OIL SWITCH 
CLOSED WHEN OIL SWITCH 18 CLOSED 



Fig. 5 


The secondary windings of the motor are connected to the 
terminals of a liquid rheostat for varying the resistance of the 
secondary circuit and controlling the speed of the motor. The 
operation of this rheostat is controlled by the same lever that 
is used to open and close the primary switch. The details of 
construction of the lever mechanism will be explained later. 

Particular attention is called to the limit switch. This switch 
is placed on the tipple in such a position that if the cars overrun 
it will be mechanically opened by a track lever. The circuit of 
the no-voltage release coil of the main oil switch passes through 
this limit switch, and in case the car passes the limit of travel 
the oil switch and solenoid brake switch are automatically 
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opened, thus cutting off the motor current and automatically set¬ 
ting the brake regardless of the position of the operator’s handle. 
In case of overload or short circuit sufficient to trip the oil 
switch, the brake is also set by the means above described. 

A push button which is normally open is provided on the motor 
panel foi closing the circuit of the no-voltage release coil of the 
oil switch after the cars have overrun in order to back them into 
position again for regular operation. This is purposely arranged 



so that an extra man will have to be called upon to help the op¬ 
erator after an automatic stop at the tipple has been made. 
This provision was made so that carelessness at this point would 
be reduced to a minimum on account of the inconvenience 
caused by it. 

Another safety feature worthy of notice is a provision for the 
automatic opening of the overload no-voltage oil switch in case 
the non-automatic transformer switch is opened, thus cutting off 
supply current to the auxiliary apparatus, and also making it 
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impossible to hold the overload no-voltage switch closed unless 
the non-automatic transformer switch has first been closed. 

The general layout of the controller in its relative position 
to the cage of the hoist is shown in plan in Fig. 6, and in ele¬ 
vation in Fig. 7. The controller consists of a primary switch 
for closing, opening and reversing the 3300-volt primary con¬ 
nections to the motor, and a liquid resistance in the secondary 
circuit of the motor to limit the line current for the required 
torque at starting and for speed regulation during regular op¬ 
eration. 

The primary switch is oil-immersed and is of the rotary mul¬ 



tiple-break type. It is so arranged that when turned in a clock¬ 
wise direction from the off position connections are made for 
forward rotation of the motor, while if turned in the opposite 
direction the motor is reversed. 

The liquid rheostat for the secondary circuit is shown in de¬ 
tail in Fig. 8, and consists of a concrete tank in which stationary 
plates of cast iron are Suspended as electrodes. Electrolyte is 
then raised or lowered in the tank by mechanical means to vary 
the resistance between the electrodes. The electrodes are hung 
on insulating supports which are set in a recess in the concrete 
tank near the top. They are ribbed to give maximum contact 
area with a minimum amount of space and are made of a special 
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form which was carefully worked out to give a smooth speed and 
accelerating curve. Four electrodes are used for the three-phase 
circuit, the two outer ones being connected together and to one 
phase. By proper spacing, which was determined by preliminary 
test, the correct amount of resistance and a balanced three-phase 
stai-connected resistance is obtained at all times. By the use 
of libbed angle plates, which are bolted to the electrodes near 
the top, and which overlap each other with a small intervening 
space, the effective distance through the liquid between plates 
is gradually decreased, and the effective area of the plates is 



Fig. 8 


gradually increased, as the liquid is raised in the tank. At the 
highest level of the liquid the plates are practically short-cir¬ 
cuited by the electrolyte which flows in and fills the small space 
between the horizontal portions of the angle plates. 

The electrolyte used consists of ordinary well water in which 
a small quantify of salt was dissolved. The amount of salt 
which gave the bests results with the water used in the liquid 
rheostat where this hoist was installed, was found to be nine 
pounds of salt per one thousand' gallons of water, or approxi¬ 
mately one-tenth of one per cent by weight. 
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A cooling tank is located in the basement directly under the 
rheostat tank, and a centrifugal pump serves to pump the 
liquid from the cooling tank into the rheostat tank and to keep 
it in continuous circulation. This pump is driven by a 220-volt 
squirrel-cage induction motor and is run continuously. A gate 
valve is placed in the discharge pipe of the pump to regulate the 
rate of flow into the rheostat tank. 

The height of liquid, and consequently the amount of resist¬ 
ance in the secondary circuit of the motor, is regulated by means 
of two movable weirs in the form of pipes which are raised or low¬ 
ered through an opening near the bottom of the tank. By the 
use of the pipe construction for the weirs, all friction, due to 
side pressure of the liquid, is eliminated. The arrangement is 
such that all of the liquid cannot escape through the weirs when 
in their lowest position. The lower ends of the electrodes are 
thus always immersed and the secondary circuit is never opened. 
The total area of the openings through the weirs is approximately 
double that of the inflow pipe, and is sufficient to allow the max¬ 
imum amount of liquid in the rheostat tank to escape into the 
cooling tank in ten seconds, including the continuous discharge 
from the pump. With the gate valve wide open and the weirs 
raised to the highest point, the rheostat tank will fill in approxi¬ 
mately 20 seconds. This time may be increased as much as 
desired by adjusting the opening of the gate valve. 

All of the metal parts inside of the tank, with the exception 
of the cast iron electrodes, are heavily galvanized to prevent de¬ 
terioration from rust. 

• Since compressed air is utilized for actuating the clutch and 
brake mechanism of the hoist, the control mechanism was de¬ 
signed for air operation throughout. A double-acting air engine 
is connected to the weirs through a rocker shaft and levers and to 
the primary oil switch through a reversing clutch in such a man¬ 
ner that the first part of the upward piston stroke closes the oil 
switch, and a continuance of this movement raises the weir. 
This engine is provided with an adjustable oil cataract and a 
floating lever valve device, by means of which the air piston 
may be stopped and held at any point corresponding to the 
position of the operator’s lever. 

The operator’s lever, which is located on the cage or platform 
of the hoist, rests at the central point of a notched sector when 
the controller is at “ off ” position. When the lever is moved 
away from the operator, the first movement sets the clutch on 
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the primary oil switch for clockwise movement of the rotating 
member of the switch, and a further movement of the lever opens 
a valve and admits air to the air cylinder, which first closes the 
switch and then raises the weirs to any desired height. To stop the 
mo tor the lever is returned to the “off” position. A mechanical in¬ 
terlock is provided at this point to prevent the operator from throw¬ 
ing the lever to reverse position until the weirs reach the lowest 
point and the maximum secondary resistance is inserted. In 
case it is desired to run the hoist motor in a reverse direction, 
the operator s lever is moved toward the operator, when the 
clutch on the primary switch is first sef for counter-clockwise 
movement of the rotating member of the switch, and the rest 
of the operation is the same as before described, except that the 
motor runs in the reverse direction. 

The by-pass of the oil cataract on the air piston is adjusted for 
the maximum allowable piston speed at which no jar or shock to 
the mechanism occurs when the operator’s lever is thrown quickly 
fiom one extreme to the other. The gate valve is set for min¬ 
imum time of acceleration for a given primary current with an 
average load of ore on the average grade. Semi-automatic: ac¬ 
celeration is thus obtained; that is, if the operator throws his 
lever to the extreme position, the acceleration of the hoist is 
automatic and will be accomplished in as quick a time as can 
be done without too heavy a draft of current from the line, while 
if it is desired to regulate the rate of acceleration the operator 
may allow the operating handle to remain at any intermediate 
point between the off and the full-speed position, which allows 
regulation anywhere inside of the limits for which the controller 
is set. 

Duiing the tests which followed the installation of this con¬ 
troller, every conceivable movement that could be given the 
opeiator s lever was tried, and it was found that no damage what¬ 
ever could be done to any part of the outfit by improper manip¬ 
ulation of the control lever. 

Owing to the lack of'reliable data from the experience of others, 
it was found necessary, before designing this controller, to make 
preliminary tests to determine the necessary data to be used. 
A large number of tests were made to determine the proper sur¬ 
face area of electrodes per ampere of current. It was found 
that with alternating current two amperes per square inch could 
be used as a fair average, and that the area could be varied 
between qne ampere, per square inch for continuous service qinj 
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three amperes per square inch for intermittent service without 
undue deterioration of electrodes or excessive generation of gases. 

Tests were made to determine the inches per volt drop at 
different temperatures for different solutions. Fig. 9 shows a 
typical curve obtained for a 5.4 per cent solution of common salt 
(NaCl) in distilled water, by weight, and also for a solution of 
caustic soda (NaHOJ. Curves were also consulted for solutions 
of sulphuric acid (H 2 SO.,), caustic potash (KHO), sodium sul¬ 
phate (NaaSOJ, and copper sulphate (CuSOj, but the conclu¬ 
sions reached were that good average results could be obtained 
by the use of common salt solution and that its use would 
be preferable for a mine hoist controller on account, more par- 



Fig. 9 

ticularly, of the ease with which it can be obtained and on 
account of its mild action on the metal electrodes and piping. 

A series of - tests was made to determine the most feasible 
arrangement of plates to obtain balanced three-phase resistance 
and at the same time to conserve the volume of the rheostat 
tank. Several schemes were proposed and tried, and while a 
number of different arrangements were found which gave perfect 
balance, the one shown in Fig. 10 was adopted as being best suited 
to a tank of rectangular construction, and saving of space. 

While, theoretically, the watts dissipated at a given temper¬ 
ature depend upon the surface area of the liquid and not upon 
jts volume, experiment demonstrates that calculations based op 
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watts dissipated per cubic inch (16.4 cu. cm.) of liquid are more 
reliable and may be followed with the best results in actual 
practise. Fig. 11 shows a curve giving the approximate rise in 
temperature which may be expected for from one to four watts 
dissipated per cubic inch (16.4 cu. cm.) of solution. 



Fig. 10 


For the purpose of making tests on the hoist and controller 
a portable instrument rack was constructed, upon which were 
mounted a graphic recording polyphase wattmeter, a graphic 
recording ammeter, a graphic recording speed indicator, two 



| WATTS TO BE DISSIPATED PER CU. IN, OF SOLUTION 


Fig. 11 

indicating voltmeters, two indicating ammeters, and a polyphase 
integrating wattmeter. 

Owing to the time of the hoisting cycle, it was necessary to 
speed up the record strips in the recording instruments to about 
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6 in. (15 cm.) per minute. This was done by driving the instru¬ 
ments through a countershaft by means of a small synchronous 
motor mounted upon the rack. The recording speed indicator 
consisted of a voltmeter connected in circuit with a magneto 
driven by the hoist motor. The recording wattmeter, ammeter, 
and the integrating wattmeter were connected in the primary 
circuit of the hoist motor and the indicating voltmeters and am¬ 
meters were connected in the secondary circuit. Two recording 
or integrating wattmeters, which are unaffected by frequency 
changes, and which are reasonably accurate over a wide load 
range, were connected in the secondary circuit of the hoist motor. 



Observations as to line voltage, frequency, etc., were made upon 
the regular switchboard instruments. 

A diagram showing instrument connections used in making 
tests is shown in Fig. 12. All instruments were carefully cali¬ 
brated in the factory laboratory preparatory to the test. 

Readings were made and records taken on a large number of 
complete trips during regular operation of the hoist soon after its 
installation. No special preparation was made in the mine m 
regard to loads and heights of lift, but accurate records weie kep 
of the weights of each load and of the heading of the mine horn 
which it came. The hoist was operated during the test by regu- 
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lar employees of the mining company, who were at that time un¬ 
accustomed to the use of electric hoists. The track had been 
relaid to a wider gage and new cars of greater capacity had been 
installed when the operation was changed over from steam to 
electricity. The track and cars were consequently in good con¬ 
dition. 

Fig. 13 shows typical graphic meter records giving kilowatt 
input, primary amperes and speeds during one complete cycle 
of 8f minutes, and from the No. 4 left heading, with a five-car 
load weighing 37,700 lb. (17,100 kg.) gross, or 25,200 lb. (11,430 
kg.) of ore, net. 

Based upon data obtained from this curve and from the obser¬ 
vations taken during the trip, which represents a fair average 




Fig. 13 


of the regular performance of the hoist at the time the tests 
were made, calculations show the combined efficiency of the 
hoist and controller during the hoisting period to be 36.7 per cent. 

From the records of these tests exact information is available 
as to the, watt-hours input per ton-foot of ore hoisted, energy 
output and actual work done, percentage of loss of the liquid 
rheostat controller and total combined efficiency of the entire 
outfit. 

The nature of the work to be done in electrical hoisting is so 
varied and conditions encountered are so different in different 
mines, that a hoisting equipment which is entirely suitable for 
one class of work may be out of the question on another class of 

work. . 
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In a great many cases the efficiencies, so far as actual consump¬ 
tion and energy input are concerned, are a secondary consider¬ 
ation to the speed of operation, continuity of service, reduced 
manual labor, reduced maintenance cost, and reduced initial 
cost of the hoisting equipment. 

In each case conditions must be very carefully studied to de¬ 
termine the type of hoist most suitable for the work in order 
that the total operating expenses for a given result may be as 
low as possible, and in order that the initial expense of the equip¬ 
ment may not be prohibitive. 

It is a well-known fact that rheostatic control of electric motors, 
whether used for alternating or direct current, is inherently in¬ 
efficient. There are, however, innumerable places where the 
fact remains that it is good engineering to employ this form of 
control owing to simplicity in design and operation. 

Where it is desired to employ alternating-current induction 
motors for hoisting operation, rheostatic control is necessary in 
order to regulate properly the speed of operation. The use 
of such motors for hoisting service is increasing, due to low main¬ 
tenance cost, low initial cost of plant, and reliability of service 

obtained. > _ 

The extremely smooth acceleration obtained with the liquid 

rheostat, which is not possible with other types of control, 
is of inestimable value in mine hoisting. It is possible to move 
the rope a foot or two very slowly and without jerks or sudden 
impulses. This is of great advantage in taking up the slack in 
the rope and in pulling the loads out of the branch headings. 
Practical operation has demonstrated that there are very few 
wrecks inside of the mine employing this form of control as com¬ 
pared with the numerous wrecks had in adjacent mines where 

steam hoists are used. 

In conclusion, it is the belief of the writer that the liquid rheo¬ 
stat type of control offers possibilities which have not received 
warranted attention in this country, and that with proper de¬ 
velopment along this line a highly satisfactory solution is avail¬ 
able for the problems encountered in the control of electnc mine 
hoists, especially those employing alternating-current induction 

motor drive. 
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Discussion on “ Electrical Control of a Large Minis 

Hoist ” (Cheney), Pittsburgh, Pa., April 27, 1912. 

M. Gassman: I have had an opportunity to examine 
critically this installation. I can confirm all that Mr. Cheney 
has said in regard to the operation. I wish to emphasize par¬ 
ticularly the smooth acceleration obtained. There was abso¬ 
lutely no noticeable jerking or impulse given to the rotor in 
starting with this type of control. Furthermore, I made it ci 
special point, from the operating end, to inquire into the main¬ 
tenance of this type of starter, and I was told by the man 
responsible for its operation that it is practically nothing. 

W.p. Oschmann: Is the air clutch for any purpose other than 
allowing the cars to drift into the mine when the hoist motor is 
stopped, and is the maintenance of this clutch excessive? 

I would also like to know if a slack cable device is used on this 
hoist which will automatically stop the hoist when cars are being 
lowered into the mine, if for any reason the cars become de¬ 
railed or are otherwise accidentally stopped. 

H. E. White : fihe paper presented by Mr. Cheney is of 
unusual importance in that it shows clearly the possibilities 
of a type of control hitherto little used in this country, but which 
is in Europe a recognized standard for large induction motors 
driving mine hoists. 

One is greatly impressed with the simplicity and reliability of 
the whole- thing as compared with the systems of control with 
magnetic switches which are the nearest equivalent. About the 
only adjustment requiring care is the maintenance of the proper 
saturation of the electrolyte, and this would not seem to be very 
difficult. Some losses in the water would occur, but these could 
readily be noted and the deficiency made up. 

It is to be presumed that Mr. Cheney is familiar with some 
ot the means which are in use elsewhere whereby a very quick 
emptying of the tank can be accomplished. In the application 
described this does not seem necessary, but in some cases the 
time of emptying, given as ten seconds, would be too slow. 
An almost instantaneous emptying is sometimes secured by using 
weirs that cover all of one side of the tank and which can be 
lowered very quickly to allow the electrolyte to escape. This 
arrangement would be necessary where a quick reversal of the 
motor is required. The use of compressed air as described in 
iVLr. Cfieney s paper would seem adverse to the very quick 
opening of the weir. The quickest results could be secured 
where the weir is carefully balanced and is controlled directly 

by Hand. When properly made such a weir will not require a 
very great manual effort. H 

In designing a water rheostat there is some difficulty in getting 
proportions that will result in a small slip at full load, it being 
impossible to reduce the minimum resistance quite to zero. 
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Considering the other advantages this should not be serious 
enough to lead to its rejection. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to express his belief that the 
water rheostat will meet with greatly increased use in this 
country. 

Wilfred Sykes: The application of the brake by means of a 
solenoid which will open the air exhaust is the usual practise 
with European manufacturers, and to my knowledge it has been 
used since 1900 as part of the regular equipment of two principal 
European electrical manufacturing concerns. 

Mr. Cheney drew particular attention to the limit switch, 
and I would like to point out that limit switches on any alter¬ 
nating-current hoist to trip when the cars pass a certain point 
are useless as far as concerns protecting the equipment against 
damage. The reason is that in order to allow the cars to approach 
the surface or the tipple at a slow speed the limit switch must be 
set beyond the dumping point. If for any reason, however, 
the operator fails to cut off the current from the motors and the 
cars are running, as in this case, practically on level track, the 
inertia in the moving part is sufficient to carry them on to the 
head sheaves. From the illustration it appears there is not 
a very great travel allowable beyond the dumping point, and 
if the operator should fail to cut off the current at the right 
place or slow down properly, it is possible to wreck the whole 
outfit. To overcome this, a patent has been taken out in England 
for a device which arranges the control in such a way that if you 
do not .slow down at the proper rate, when you are approaching 
the surface, the brakes will be applied; assuming you start to 
slow down 50 ft. from the surface, and you run that distance at 
rather high speed, the brakes will come on before the cars reach 
the surface. On the other hand, if you slow at the proper rate, 
the prescribed rate, this apparatus does not come into play and 
nothing happens. 

In the description of the liquid controller, and it seems to me 
that this is the principal item in this hoist, it is stated that the 
electrode tank is concrete lined. I would like to ask why that is 
done. An experience over a great many years, with a liquid 
starter, has demonstrated to me that if you do not have an 
electrolyte that is corrosive a plain iron tank is very satisfactory, 
and I know of a great many starters that have been used for 
seven or eight years, and there has been no trouble from the 
tanks being eaten through. ■ 

It is not quite clear why the electrodes were arranged in the 
way they are, with cross plates between them in order to increase 
the area and reduce the effective distance between them. It 
seems to me the obvious arrangement is to have a number of 
vertical plates, and you can have these of different lengths, so 
that as the liquid rises the resistances are readjusted in the proper 
way. It is not necessary to have the electrodes so far apart as 
shown in Mr. Cheney’s paper, nor, in my opinion, is it necessary 
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to work with this low current density. I have repeatedly run 
liquid starters in which the • electrodes were not more than a 
half-inch apart with current densities up to ten amperes per 
square inch, and you can do that for short periods, such as will 
be required in the acceleration of a hoist of this kind, provided 
you have the forced circulation and the liquid flows rapidly 
between plates. If you have a stationary liquid, and no forced 
circulation, then you cannot run the density so high, but there is 
no difficulty in running it up to 10 amperes per square inch for 
other purposes. Usually, it is a good deal lower than that. 

I would like to ask why salt is adopted. My experience has 
been that common washing soda or carbonate of soda is about 
the most satisfactory electrolyte that can be obtained. It is 
cheap, and a good many tests have shown that the corrosion with 
this electrolyte is a good deal less than with anything else you 
can obtain. I would like to refer to some tests published in the 
Electrotechnische Zeitschrift , about four years ago, which go very 
completely into the question of corrosion of the electrodes with 
different electrolytes, both for direct current and alternating 
current. 

This apparatus seems to me to be very large for the amount of 
work intended to be performed. There is no dimension given 
of the size of the cooling tank. As far as I can judge, it 
seems to be five feet wide, but the length you cannot tell; but for 
the amount of energy that has to be absorbed by this starter, 
this seems to be very large indeed, especially the electrode tank. 
I have repeatedly started motors up to 1000 h.p. on starters in 
which the electrode tank was only about 24 in. square, and the 
electrodes immersed about fifteen inches in the water. As a 
matter of fact, with some of the European concerns, it is more or 
less standard practise to have that proportion. You can run the 
starter much harder when you have forced circulation than you 
can in this case. 

The question has been raised as to the time required to 
empty. the tanks. No doubt in this installation the quick 
emptying of the tanks was not necessary, but if you have a 
vertical hoist where it is quite often necessary to plug the 
motor in order to protect it, you must be able to empty the 
tank almost instantly, and I should set a limit of not more 
than two seconds as about the maximum which you can stand 
for any vertical hoist in order to obtain proper control. It 
would be absolutely out of the question for it to be necessary 
to take 10 seconds for any fast work. In this case probably 10 
seconds is all right for a slow hoist. 

The last discussion I think pointed out that in order to get 
quick operation of your hoist the best arrangement would be 
to have the weirs manually operated. I think if you design 
the starter properly you can work this all right. The addition of 
air cylinders and the various lever arrangements described 
certainly must increase the cost of the starter quite appreciably, 
and also it gives so many parts that may possibly give trouble. 
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Mr. Cheney stated that there was very little information 
available when he started to design this controller, regarding 
liquid starters. There is a good deal of information, however, 
which has been published in the German papers like the Elek- 
trotechnische Zeitschrifl. There have been quite a number of 
articles in that publication on this subject, and they have given 
a large amount of detail information as to the practise of 
various European manufacturers. 

Regarding the question as to the capacity of the rheostat, 
which Mr. Cheney pointed out—in this case they used the 
number of watts that could be absorbed per cubic inch—my 
experience with a starter of this kind has been that the energy 
absorbed is taken care of by the evaporation of the water, 
and if you have forced circulation with an open electrode tank 
as you have here, you can put in about two or three times as 
much energy for the same volume of water, the same temperature 
rise, as you can if you have not the forced circulation. 

Of course, if you have cooling coils you can practically take 
care of almost the whole of the energy in the cooling water, 
although, in such case, when you are pushing the rheostat very 
hard, a great deal of it is lost by evaporation, but it does not 
necessarily mean that a great amount of water is evaporated, 
on account of the fact that if you evaporate water it takes 
something like 900 B.t.u. per lb., which will take considerable 
energy. 

Mr. Cheney stated that the rheostat control was inherently 
uneconomical in the place where it is, but not always for hoist 
work; in fact,.in a great many cases, especially where the hoist 
is only worked to a limited extent, or where the hoist speed is 
low, or the accelerating period is comparatively a small per¬ 
centage of the total running period, then the rheostatic con¬ 
trol will be found to be the most economical that , you can 
have for a hoist. Where you have very rapid operation, high 
speed and short lift, then some other system, such as the fly¬ 
wheel motor-generator system, or just the plain motor-generator 
system with voltage control, would probably be more eco¬ 
nomical; but generally it will be found that the rheostatic 
control is the most economical arrangement for the average 
hoist. 

F. L. Stone: I have read with considerable interest Mr. 
Cheney’s paper on the control of a large mine hoist, and there 
are several points which I would like to discuss. Mr. Cheney 
states that the design of hoist apparatus must be such as to 
withstand most severe and unreasonable conditions of service. 
I cannot understand, when the duty cycle is given, why there 
should be any difficulty in the proper design of the control and 
hoist motor. It seems to me that we know more about the 
loads to be imposed on a hoist motor than almost any other line 
of motor application, and therefore, when the proper use of this 
knowledge is made, there should be no failures in electric hoisting. 
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Iii regard to the particular hoist described, Mr. Cheney advised 
that the gearing was the triple reduction type. The gear 
reduction from the motor to the drum is only 8.5:1 and 
could be economically obtained by one reduction. If there 
are three reductions as stated, I would like to inquire why, 
since this must of necessity make the friction losses ex¬ 
cessive. 

In regard to the design of the liquid rheostat proper, I note 
there are but four plates used, and to these plates in the upper 
ends are bolted additional plates for increasing the area _ of 
contact, and that the plates proper are made of cast iron. With 
this arrangement I can readily conceive the difficulty of having 
the phases balance during the acceleration period. Would it 
not be better to use a multiplicity of plates in parallel on phases, 
such as, say, twelve or fifteen? This reduces the chance of un¬ 
balancing the phases very materially and gives a very large area 
of contact. These plates can be tapered if so desired. 

I further note that it takes 10 seconds to empty this tank 
and approximately 20 seconds to fill it. It would seem to me 
that if quick reversals were called for in emergency conditions, 
this slow emptying of the tank might produce very injurious 
results, as the motor would be reversed to the very lowest 
resistance in secondary. 

I note further that sodium chloride had been used in the 
electrolyte. Experience has shown that the use of sodium car¬ 
bonate gives much better results in that there is no active gas 
such as chlorin liberated, and the life of the plates is much 
prolonged. I might further ask why cast iron plates are used 
in the place of sheet steel, the latter being much more readily 
renewed. 

Fig. 13 shows the operation of this hoist very clearly and there 
are several features in connection with these curves about which 
I would like to ask information. First, I note from the revolu¬ 
tions per minute curve that it takes approximately 60 seconds 
for the hoist to reach running speed. This would seem to me an 
excessively long time to accelerate such equipment. Further 
than this I note that the hoist does not reach running speed 
until the trip is past the knuckle and the load fallen to approxi¬ 
mately 125 lew. It would seem to me that this points to exces¬ 
sively high resistance in the liquid control. This point is further 
exemplified by the fact that, from the revolutions per minute 
curve, the slip in the motor, due to the resistance of the controller 
and the resistance of the rotor, is approximately 10 per cent 
with only 100 kw. output. This further points to very high 
resistance in the control. Liquid rheostats are working satis' 
factorily with but 5 per cent slip at full load, of which approxi¬ 
mately 2 | per cent is due to control resistance and 2 - 3 - per cent 
due to rotor resistance. 

I note that the maximum speed called for is 750 ft. per minute, 
while the average speed, as closely as I can determine from 
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the curve, reached 450 ft. per minute. This means slow 
production. 

I would be glad to hear Mr. Cheney’s comments on these 
points, as they are of vital interest to electrical designers. The 
liquid controller is becoming more and more popular daily and 
within the next two years there will be a great many of them 
installed, in this country. 

Wilfred Sykes: . There was one point I intended to mention, 
and that is the specific resistance of the electrolyte is practically 
of no importance, because if you have the distance between the 
electrodes properly arranged in the right proportion it does not 
make very much difference what the specific resistance of the 
electrolyte is; because this can always be arranged by adding 
more or less salt to the water. In fact, you have to do that any¬ 
way, because you cannot get any fixed formula for the amount 
of salt required, owing to the variation of the water in different 
localities, so that the main thing in the designing of a starter 
of this kind is to get the areas and proportions of the electrodes 
right. 

E. Friedlaender: I wish to ask how much the efficiency of 
this installation could, have been increased by using a smaller 
motor which would have done the work just as well. 

H. W. Cheney: In reply to Mr. Oschmann’s question, I 
will state that the air clutch is simply used, to disconnect the 
drum from the driving members of the hoist to allow the pars 
to lower into the mines. There is no slack rope switch provided 

in this installation. . . 

• Mr. White points out that the quick opening of the weir is 
sometimes desirable. Mr. Sykes also mentions this, point. In 
quite a good, many installations, I agree, it would be extremely 
important that an opening through the weir or possibly an 
auxiliary opening be provided, so that the electrolyte can 

escape very quickly. _ . 

Mr. Sykes mentions £i limit switch ciiid states that in an 
installation of this kind a limit switch would. be practically 
useless. As a matter of fact, I know that the limit switch,has 
in several instances operated and has stopped the hoist m a 
very short distance. I do not know that it has opeiated at the 
extreme outward travel of the tipple,, but I am informed by the 
men down at the mine that the limit switch has proved satis¬ 
factory. I have not been on the ground, of course, to see just 
what did take place. 

Mr. Sykes mentions concrete and wants to know wliy con¬ 
crete was used.. As a matter of fact the concrete was adopted, 
not because it was a particularly better design than any other 
material, but partially because the people who were installing 
this apparatus were willing to build the tank right m the hoist 
house, and*we did not see any reason why the concrete would 
not be satisfactory, and it has proved satisfactory m operation. 

Mr. Sykes mentions that he has had experience in opeiating 
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liquid rheotsats of up to 10 amperes per square inch. That is 
quite possible, that is, for intermittent periods, and I think 
that it was not the intention of this paper particularly to limit 
the amperage to three—of course, we should be guided by the 
nature of the intermittent service. I have said from one to 
three amperes—one ampere for continuous service, and three 
amperes for intermittent service. Intermittent service is a 
term which may have one meaning in one case and may have 
quite another meaning in another case. If the service is quite 
frequent, then I would say it is better to hold the area, that is, 
the amperes per square inch, down to somewhere near the limit 
given. 

Mr. Sykes also asked why salt was adopted. I believe I 
mentioned in the paper that we found a number of different 
solutions which would probably be satisfactory, but that we 
adopted salt because we found that it worked satisfactorily 
and it was readily obtainable, and people are familiar with it, 
and they are always able to get salt when it is sometimes impos¬ 
sible to get some of the other materials. 

I wish to say, in regard to the electrode tank being large, that 
I agree with Mr. Sykes that this tank might have been made 
smaller. This was the first liquid rheostat that I have had 
anything particular to do with in the way of designing a con¬ 
troller for regularly operating a large induction motor, and I 
have found, since the installation of the apparatus, that we were 
on the safe side by a considerable amount. We might have made 
the tank smaller. 

In regard to operating the weirs manually, I would also say 
that that can be very readily accomplished, in fact, it is being 
accomplished in other later designs. This plant was designed 
some time ago, and the description given in the paper, while it 
is not intended to show the latest design for controllers of this 
type, was intended to show a type of liquid rheostat that has 
proved very satisfactory. I quite agree that the forced cir¬ 
culation of water through the rheostat tanks increases the 
capacity of the electrolyte to absorb energy. 

With regard to Mr. Stone’s point, of course it is quite impos¬ 
sible to cut out all of the slip with this form of controller, and 
where the controller is running for a large portion of the time 
at somewhere near full speed it would also be quite desirable to 
provide means of short-circuiting the rings of the induction 
motor in addition to the final point of the liquid rheostat. 
That can be easily accomplished by an auxiliary switch. How¬ 
ever, in this particular installation the trips at the present 
time are comparatively short. 

Mr. Friedlaender asks why a smaller motor could not be used. 
As shown from these curves it would appear that a much smaller 
motor might have been used. As a matter of fact this mine, at 
the time these tests were made, was not developed to anything 
like the extent that it will be developed, we expect, in the future. 
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As the depth of the mine becomes greater, it is anticipated the 
load will be increased materially. The motor we have found 
to be satisfactory and amply large, but in line with the discus¬ 
sion of some of the papers yesterday, we prefer to be on the safe 
side in specifying motors of sufficient capacity to take care of 
the heavy loads which are obtained in pulling up around the 
curves when the loaded cars become derailed. 

M. A. Whiting (communicated after adjournment): In 
answering the criticism of the high slip (and consequent low 
efficiency) at full speed, Mr. Cheney stated that where the 
period of full-speed running is long it will be advantageous to 
short-circuit the motor secondary at the brushes by means of 
switches. It is extremely doubtful whether any simple and 
wholly reliable method can be obtained whereby contactors 
(or other forms of switches) can be used to short-circuit the 
rheostat automatically when the liquid rises to its maximum 
level. 

Provided that some means can be found for accomplishing 
this, there still remains another point to consider, viz: the 
fluctuation of load when the rheostat is short-circuited. In 
the installation under discussion (see Fig. 13 in the paper), the 
maximum hoisting speed is 335 rev. per min., representing 
10 per cent slip at a load of approximately 135 h.p. (27 per 
cent rated load). For a motor of this size, of normal design, 
the full-load slip with brushes short-circuited may be assumed 
to be approximately 2§ per cent. Now with the motor running 
at 10 per cent slip, to short-circuit the motor secondary at the 
brushes will cause an instantaneous peak of about 250 per cent 
of rated torque and rated current, i. e., the fluctuations of torque 
and current will be of a magnitude equal to approximately 
200 per cent of rated load. On the other hand, if this equipment 
were called on to deliver rated load at full speed ( i.e ., with 
minimum resistance of the liquid rheostat), the slip would be 
about 35 per cent, and to short-circuit the liquid rheoscat under 
this condition would obviously be out of the question. 

It might be considered possible to short-circuit the liquid 
rheostat'in several steps by means of an ordinary rheostat to 
be thrown in multiple and cut out in steps. Such an arrange¬ 
ment, however, necessitating several contactors, accelerating 
relays and a device for interlocking with the liquid rheostat, 
all in addition to the liquid rheostat itself, would be entirely 
too complicated to merit serious consideration. 

The only proper remedy for the high slip and consequent poor 
full speed efficiency revealed by Fig. 13 is, therefore, to use a 
liquid rheostat with a much lower minimum resistance. Liquid 
rheostats have been built (at lower costs than required for 
equivalent secondary control equipments using contactors), 
in which the slip introduced by the rheostat is not more than 
4 per cent at full load. 

Louis C. Marburg (communicated after adjournment) : This 
paper is of particular interest on account of its description of a 
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type of control still unusual in this country. The writer wishes 
to join most emphatically with Mr. Cheney in his statement 
that liquid rheostats have not found in America the attention 
they deserve. 

It is a fact known by all those that observe developments in 
various countries, that invariably it takes a number of years 
before improvements made in one country are adopted in 
other countries. However, the liquid rheostat has surely had 
more than its due share of waiting in this country before it has 
found even the slightest favor. Let us remember that the 
locomotives of the well-known Lecco-Collico-Chiavenna three- 
phase line in Italy, which was in operation as far back as 1901, 
use liquid rheostats in regular operation and that innumerable 
control equipments of this type have been installed in Europe 
during the last ten years. 

Among the most interesting examples were two large liquid 
type controllers installed at a mine near Essen, Germany, some 
years ago, for use in connection with two large Ilgner motor- 
generator sets. When the writer visited the plant in question 
for the first time, large and extremely expensive control equip¬ 
ments of the metallic resistance type were trying to take care of 
the large induction motors. They were entire failures and 
upon his next visit the writer found them replaced by liquid 
rheostats and everybody was happy. 

In advocating these equipments in this country the writer 
has found rather general opposition. When the hoisting equip¬ 
ment described by Mr. Cheney was constructed, the writer 
was connected with the company that built this hoist and was 
in charge of electric hoisting equipments. To convince the 
customer regarding the merits of liquid rheostats which to the 
writer, in view of European experience, appeared the only 
feasible control, was not so difficult. With his own company, 
however, the writer encountered a general disbelief that the 
equipment would ever be a success and there were many to 
prophesy certain disaster. It is only this attitude, which was in 
line with a dislike of the liquid rheostat still general among 
engineers, that makes it worth while to call attention to the 
successful operation of the equipment. 
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NOTES ON THE USE OF ALTERNATING CURRENT IN 

UNLOADING COAL 


BY W. N. RYERSON AND J. B. CRANE 


The receipts of coal in Duluth-Superior Harbor increased 
from 2,600,000 tons* in 1900 to 8,300,000 tons in 1910. This 
coal comes principally from Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
and is brought by rail to Lake Erie ports where it is loaded into 
boats for transportation to Duluth and Superior. Of the re¬ 
ceipts in 1910, two million tons were anthracite and the remainder 
bituminous coal. At Duluth-Superior Harbor the coal is un¬ 
loaded from the boats and stored for future demand or loaded 
directly into cars for shipment to various points in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Montana. 

The storage capacity of all the docks at this port increased 
from 1,000,000 tons in 1900 to over 5,000,000 tons in 1910. 

In 1906 there were two docks equipped for the use of elec¬ 
trical energy, both using direct current, one of them purchasing 
current from the local lighting, company and the other owning 
and operating its own generating plant. In 1911, eleven of the 
twenty-one coal docks were equipped for the use of electrical 
energy, and nine of these- are using alternating current directly 
on the hoisting apparatus, while another has installed a syn¬ 
chronous converter in order to supplement its existing direct- 
current, generating equipment by the use of purchased power. 

In 1909, twenty-six per cent of the coal received was handled 
by electrical energy, in 1910, forty per cent, and in 1911, it was 
estimated that sixty per cent of the total coal received would 
be handled by the use of electricity. 

Before the introduction of electrical energy, the largest dock 


*One long ton = 1.016 metric tons. 
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had a storage capacity of 250,000 tons, whereas two of the newer 
docks have storage capacities of 1,000,000 tons each and an¬ 
other is projected of this same capacity but with provision for 
an ultimate storage of 2,000,000 tons. 

The coal handling machinery as at present installed is divided 
into three types: bridge tramway, cable car, and man trolley. 

Bridge Tramway. Figs. 1 and 2 give a general idea of the 
equipment on one of these docks. 

The installation consists of moving bridges, locomotive cranes, 
box car loaders, and screening towers. 

The boats are moored to the unloading side of the dock. In 
case the unscreened coal is to be shipped out immediately the 
bucket takes the coal from the boat and loads it into the cars 
at the opposite end of the dock. In case the coal is to be screened 
the bucket carries it to the rear end of the dock and dumps it 
into the screening towers. Moving buckets carry the screenings 
on to the screenings pile at the rear of the dock, lhe screened 
coal is loaded into cars by gravity. Coal for storage is dropped 
directly upon the storage pile. 

Twenty-five-cycle, three-phase, 13,000-volt power is delivered 
to the terminals of a transformer house. Three 500-lcw. three- 
phase transformers reduce the pressure to 440 volts for dis¬ 
tribution about the dock. This distribution is accomplished in a 
novel manner. Posts about four ft. (1.2 m.) high, as shown in 
Fig. 2, are spaced at intervals along both ends of the dock. 
Three contacts about 15 in. (38 cm.) apart are placed vertically 
on these posts and the current is transferred to the moving 
machinery by means of shoes, which span two posts at a time. 
The cables for supplying current to the contacts are carried in 
troughs about one ft. (30 cm.) above the ground and protected 
by means of metal covers, which can be easily slipped off for 
the purpose of making repairs to the cables. 

The bridges have an extreme length of 506 ft. (154.2 m.). 
The buckets are controlled from cabs at either end of the bridge. 
They operate by means of cables running over sheaves from the 
cabin on top of the bridge. One 225-h.p., three-phase, 440-volt 
wound-rotor motor drives the hoist for closing and hoisting the 
bucket. For moving the bridge two 75-h.p. motors are used. 

The buckets are all of the clam-shell type and on three of the 
four bridges on this dock weigh seven tons and hold three tons of 
coal. The fourth bridge, installed in the spring of 1911, has a 
bucket weighing six tons and hoists four tons of coal. On this 
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Fig. 2—Bridge Tramway [ryerson and crane] 

Showing locomotive cranes, box-car loaders, screening towers and current posts 
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latter bridge a 375-h.p. motor is used for hoisting and closing 
the bucket and one 225-h.p. motor for moving the bridge. 

The older type of bridge has a hoisting speed of 300 ft. (91 m.) 
per minute and was guaranteed to make 60 trips and unload 180 
tons of coal per hour, and has made 100 trips and unloaded 300 
tons of coal in one hour. 

The new bridge has a hoisting speed of 600 ft. (182 m.) per 
minute and has shown a capacity of 500 tons of coal per hour. 
This bridge has proved so successful that it is proposed to install 
similar apparatus on one of the other bridges this winter. 

The control system on the bridges is alternating-current 
magnetic control and has given no trouble in three years of 
operation. 

The braking is done by means of friction brakes released by 
solenoids. Hardwood shoes were at first used for this purpose. 
These caused considerable trouble from heating, and for the 
past two years asbestos shoes have been used with good re¬ 
sults. 

The locomotive cranes shown in Fig. 2 are equipped with 
75-h.p. wound-rotor motors and are used for moving cars, hoist¬ 
ing coal from the screenings pile into cars, and loading coal from 
the side of the main pile into the loading hopper. 

The box car loaders shown in Fig. 2 are equipped with 12-h.p. 
wound-rotor motors. These machines are used for moving cars 
and loading coal into box cars. Most of the cars loaded are of 
this type, the cars bringing wheat to Duluth and taking coal 
from Duluth. The loaders have an arm extending into the door 
of the car on the side opposite the receiving spout. The coal 
strikes the end of the arm and is thrown first to" one end and then 
to the other by means of a reversible scoop operated from the 
cab of the loader by the operator. 

All the electrically operated docks use the same type of box 

car loader. 

The screening towers consist of hoppers into which the coal 
is dumped, and from which it falls into the car over screens. 
The screenings are emptied on to the screenings pile by means 
of moving buckets, operated by a 27-h.p. motor. 

With three bridges in operation this dock has unloaded boats 
containing 10,500 tons of coal in 18 hours, and with four bridges 
in operation has unloaded a similar quantity in 13 hours. 

No trouble of a serious nature has developed in three years’ 
operation and the manufacturers of this equipment and the 
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owners of the dock are satisfied with the results obtained. The 
dock was extended from 1200 to 2600 ft. (365 to 792 m.) in length 
this spring and some trouble was experienced due to excessive 
drop in voltage at the further end. This has been taken care 
of by moving one of the 500-kw. transformers to the lower end 
of the dock and running an underground 13,000-volt circuit to 
this point. 

Cable Car. This installation, shown in Figs. 3 and 3A, con¬ 
sists of an elevated railway on which are mounted the hoisting 
towers and tracks for cars. The following apparatus is on the 
dock proper: screening pockets, unloading pockets, traveling 
bridge, conveyer belts, car loaders, and box car loaders. 



Fig. 3a—Arrangement of Dock for Cable Car Equipment. 


Energy is delivered to this dock at 13,000 volts, three-phase, 
25 cycles, and is reduced to 440 volts by means of three 500-kw., 
three-phase transformers. The energy is delivered to the hoist¬ 
ing towers and traveling bridge by means of trolley wires. 

The boats at these docks are moored at the end of the dock. 
As shown in Fig. 3, there are three hoisting towers with swinging 
booms. These booms are swung over the boat, and buckets take 
the coal from the boat and empty it into a hopper. From the 
hopper it is loaded automatically into cars and these cars, 
operated by cables, empty the coal into loading pockets; or if 
the coal is to be stored, the cars are shunted on the traveling 
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bridge and load directly onto the storage pile. In taking coal 
from the storage pile, shovel buckets are used and these empty 
the coal into the loading pockets. 

The hoisting towers are equipped with clam-shell buckets, 
each weighing 6800 lb. (3084 kg.) and holding two tons of coal. 
There is a counterweight on these buckets weighing five tons. 
The motors are 200-h.p. wound-rotor, 440-volt, three-phase, 
25-cycle. The hoisting speed is 600 ft. (182 m.) per min. The 
control is pneumatic and small air compressors are mounted on 
each tower. The braking is by friction and asbestos shoes are 
used, the levers from the brakes being controlled directly by the 
operator. These buckets average 144 round trips per hour and 
three towers have unloaded an 11,246-ton boat in 18 hours. 
This type of tower has usually been installed with steam-operated 
hoists and the manufacturers have claimed that the steam hoists 
were quicker. There are two other docks at this port using steam 
hoists of this type, but neither of them has been able to do as 
rapid work as the electrically operated hoists. 

The cable cars are 11 ft. (3.3 m.) long, 5 ft. (1.5 m.) wide and 
6 ft. (1.8 m.) high, and each holds four tons of coal. These cars 
pass under each hoisting tower and touch a lever which releases 
enough coal to fill the car one-third full. One 75-h.p. motor is 
used for operating the cables. 

The screening and loading pockets are along the railroad 
tracks at one side of the dock and directly under the elevated cars. 
The loading pockets load directly into the cars by gravity. The 
screening pockets empty the coal into the cars after it has passed 
over the screens. The screenings fall on conveyer belts and are 
carried to the upper end of the dock and there emptied on to the 
screenings pile. One end of the moving bridge is connected to 
the elevated, structure and the other rests on long legs, running 
on a track at the other side of the dock. The bridge is equipped 
with a loop track and in storing coal these tracks are connected 
to the elevated structure by switches and the bridge is moved 
along the dock as soon as one section is full. In loading coal 
from the dock two shovel buckets are used. These buckets hold 
two tons and Stnpty the coal directly into the screening and load¬ 
ing pockets or into the cars, which in turn empty into the pockets. 
Wound-rotor motors of 150 h.p. capacity are used to operate 
these buckets. 

The conveyer belts for the screenings are 24 in. (61 cm.) wide 
and are operated by 25-h.p. motors. They operate at 450 ft. 
(137 m.) per minute and carry 100 tons of coal per hour. 
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For setting cars a cable is run along the railroad tracks, and 
is operated by a 32-h.p. motor. The box-car loaders are similar 

to the ones described under *' Bridge Tramway. 

This type of equipment has been very satisfactory and the 
only trouble experienced has been with the air control freezing 
in winter, due to moisture collecting in the pipes, and some 
trouble with the motors on the hoisting towers. 

The vibration on the towers is so great that it is hard to brace 
the end connections of the stator windings so that they do not 
rub against each other and wear the insulation. It has been 
necessary to rewind the motors twice, but it is thought that these 
are now braced securely enough to give no further troubie. 

Man Trolley. The two types of equipment described above 
are adaptations of steam-operated rigs to the use of electricity. 
The man trolley equipment is an effort to demse somet mg 
particularly fitted to the use of electric motors. _ It is, m its 
simplest form, a traveling crane on legs but using a bucce 

instead of a hook. . , rinemcpc 

There are in use here at the present time two types. One uses 

a hoisting speed of 300 ft. (91 m.) per minute “d a IroUeyrng or • 

racking speed of 1000 ft. (305 m.) per minute; the other uses a 

hoisting speed of 250 ft. (76 m.) per minute and a racking speed 

of 1200 ft. (365 m.) per minute. Fig. 4 shows the first type o 

d °The equipment consists of traveling bridges, screening hoppers, 

car pullers, and box-car loaders. , 

The energy is delivered at 13,000 volts, three-phase, 25 cycles 
to the Son house, shown in Fig. 4, which contains oil 
switches, meters and lightning arresters. From this junction 

r,ssrs“ its " t »«d a «. 

loaders receives its energy from the transformers “ “nergy 
The machine shop and car pullers receive then gy 

from a transformer located in the junction house The boate are 
moored at the unloading side of the dock. The> buckets emp y 
■ the coal from the boat into the front hoppers if the coal t g 
out unscreened and into the rear hoppers if it is to be screenc 
In ease the coal is to be stored the buckets empty directly on the 

"buckets are of the clam-shell type, weighing eight tons 
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Fig. 3 .Caulk Car [ryerson and crane] 

Showing hoisting lowers and elevated railway 
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Fig. 6— Man Trolley [ryerson and crane] 

Showing bridge unloading from boats—center boom raised and not working 
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Fig. 7— Man Trolley (ryerson and craneI 

Showing transformer house and method of distributing 440 volts to bridge 
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and carrying five tons of coal; the moving equipment, hoist, 
cab, air compressor, etc., weigh approximately fifty tons. Each 
hoist is equipped with two 150-h.p., three-phase, 440-volt, 25- 
cycle wound-rotor motors. Both motors are geared together and 
used for opening and closing bucket and for hoisting. For 
raising and lowering the boom one 30-h.p. motor is used. For 
moving the bridge along the dock, one 75-h.p. motor in front, and 
two 40-h.p. motors in back, are placed at the bottom of each leg. 
These bridges are guaranteed to make 50 round trips per hour 
from the hold of the boat to the storage pile. When “ breaking 
down ” a boat one of these bridges has made eighty trips and 
unloaded 400 tons of coal in one hour. 

The control system is direct-current magnetic, actuated by air. 
I he direct current is furnished by small motor-generator sets, 
and the air by small air compressors in each cab. 

Both pneumatic and dynamic braking are used. In dynamic 
braking, direct current from the motor-generator sets is connected 
to the armatures of the hoist motors, with the secondaries short- 
circuited through resistance. This type of braking is satisfactory 
but requires the use of a considerable amount of additional energy. 

The screening hoppers at the rear of the dock, shown in Fig. 4, 
empty the screenings on to the rear end of the storage pile, wdiich 
is inconvenient, and some other method will probably be devised 
for disposing of the screenings. 

I he car pullers and box car loaders have been described before. 

The second type of man trolley equipment is shown in Fig. 5. 
This type is equipped with clam-shell buckets weighing 7§ tons, 
while the total weight of moving equipment is 40 tons. 

The energy is delivered to the transformer house, shown in 
Fig- 7, at 13,000 volts, three-phase, and is reduced to 440 volts 
by three 500-kw., single-phase transformers. The current is 
distributed to the bridges, as shown in Fig. 7, by three conductors 
running on the rear elevated stationary leg. Each hoist is 
equipped with one 225-h.p., three-phase, 25-cycle wound-rotor 
motor for closing and hoisting the bucket, and two 112-h.p. 
motors for racking. 

The control is alternating-current magnetic, and has thus far 
operated with no trouble at all. The braking is friction, operated 
by foot levers. 

The first type of man trolley equipment has been in use about 
two years, and while considerable trouble was experienced at 
first, the difficulties are being overcome and satisfactory results 
are now assured. 
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The second type of man trolley 
equipment has been in opera¬ 
tion only about six months, so 
that definite conclusions as to 
its results cannot be drawn at 
this time. 

Summary of Coal Docks 

A comparison of the different 
types is shown in the accom¬ 
panying table. While a larger 
number of cable-car bridges is 
in use, these bridges are of a 
smaller capacity and not as much 
coal is handled by them. 

The kilowatt-hour figures per 
ton of coal are approximate 
only, as th^e are liable to varia¬ 
tion from time to time, due to 
the way the coal is handled. At 
times a larger proportion is 
screened than at others; also in 
case of fire in a coal pile it is 
necessary to dig out all the coal 
near the affected area, which 
increases the kilowatt-hour con¬ 
sumption materially. 

The friction type of brake is 
the most reliable and economical. 
Dynamic braking is more ex¬ 
pensive to operate but is satis¬ 
factory with trained operators. 
The operators have also tried 
connecting the motors directly 
to the alternating-current line 
and using regenerative braking, 
but the drop of the bucket is 
too short to get satisfactory 
results. The alternating-cur¬ 
rent magnetic control, gives the 
least trouble and is the simplest 
to operate and maintain. 
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The load factor varies on the different types, partly on account 
of the different equipment and partly due to the methods of 
handling coal on the different docks. 

The 440-volt distribution is the most satisfactory from an 
operating standpoint for both the coal dock and central station. 

The copper for distribution is a little more expensive in the 
440-volt distribution. The 13,000-volt distribution, while 
cheaper in first cost, has given trouble due to coal dust and smoke 
and steam from the locomotives collecting on insulators and in 
wet weather causing flash-overs. 

The above figures are for handling bituminous coal. An¬ 
thracite coal is hoisted from boats by the same equipment and is 
carried into sheds by means of conveyer belts, etc., and so does 
not represent a radical departure from the usual conveyer 
systems. 


a MIN. 2 MIN. t MIN. 0 



Fig. 8 

The curves in Figs. 8, 9, 10, 11 and 42 were taken with a 
curve-drawing wattmeter speeded up to give two inches per 
minute. The highest point on these curves is liable to an error 
of from four to six per cent, due to overshooting on the part of 
the pen, -but they are sufficiently accurate to give comparative 
cycles of operation for the different types of equipment. 

In Figs. 8 and 12, the first type of cable-operated equipment 
and second type of man trolley equipment, the highest, peak 
occurs while racking, while in the other types, as shown in Figs. 
9, 10 and 11, the highest peak occurs while hoisting. The load 
factor is so low on the coal dock load that it is important to 
consider the peak, either when buying power or when generating 
it with the company’s own plants. The most advantageous 
design from an economical arid operating standpoint would be to 
have the hoisting and racking peaks the same. 

In the above curves it will be noted that the extreme peaks are 
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due to the acceleration of the motors and equipment, and that 
the actual peak, once the machinery is in motion, is 50 to 60 per 
cent of the above figures. 

The curves in Figs. 13, 14, 15 and 16 show the daily operation 
of the different types of equipment, with whole docks in opera¬ 
tion, and these are the curves on which the monthly bills are 
based. 



Motors for use on the above work should therefore be designed, 
for a low accelerating current and high starting torque and be 
especially well braced, as the excessive vibration on these towers 
is very severe on all the machinery. 

It would be possible to design a dock with lower hoisting; 
speeds, racking speeds, etc., which would handle the same 



amount of coal in a year and use current more economically, but 
it is necessary to unload large amounts of coal on short notice, 
as certain kinds of coal have a very limited movement to the 
lake ports, and at other times, due to .congestion on account of 
storms, etc., a large number of boats are at this port awaiting; 
dispatch. 
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During the winter months, when coal is shipped out^only, the 
loading facilities are able to take care of from two to four times 
the number of cars the railroads can supply, and with smaller 
equipment for loading, such as is provided at the dock using 
cable-operated equipment, the kilowatt-hour consumption per 
ton of coal, and also the peak, is materially reduced. 



Fig. 11 


One of the local coal companies operates two docks, one 
equipped with direct-current motors driven from its own plant, 
the other operated by alternating-current motors and purchased 
energy. The company expresses itself as seeing no difference in 
.operating between the two methods. 



Fig. 12 


In connection with its own direct-current plant it has a storage 
battery installed for taking care of the peaks. This year l 
became necessary to increase'its power facilities and the following 


conditions were considered: . 

Synchronous converter using purchased energy. 
Induction motor-generator set using purchased energy. 
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Additional steam-driven units. 

Low-pressure turbines using exhaust steam from present 
engines. 

Additional storage batteries. 

The requirements were that the additional units must opei ate 
in parallel with the present steam-driven units. 

The synchronous converter using purchased energy was 
finally decided upon, principally on account of its low first cost 
and the guarantee by the manufacturer of satisfactory operation. 
This machine was installed last summer and has worked satis¬ 
factorily and is taking care of the peaks and relieving the engines 
and storage batteries from the resultant shocks, so that a decrease 
in maintenance cost has already been noticed. The synchronous 
converter is compound-wound without commutating poles and is 
run with full series field. It is placed about 150 ft. (45 m.) fiom 
the main switchboard and each side is connected to the main bus 
by two 1,000,000-cir. mil cables. By using one or both cables 
it is possible to have the converter take a smaller or larger amount 
of the total load. 

Rates 

The rates charged for coal dock service are as follows: $1.00 
per month for each kilowatt of the minimum rating of the load, 
or “ reservation charge.” 

$.011 per kilowatt-hour for all power used up to 70 kw-hr. 
for each kilowatt of rating of the load for the month for which 
charge is made. 

$.005 for all additional power used, or “ consumption charges.” 

The minimum rating of the load is the maximum rate at which 
power is used, as determined by curve-drawing meters, on the 
basis of the highest amount obtained from any of the following 
measurements: 

The maximum instantaneous peak less 60 per cent discount. 

The maximum one-minute peak less 50 per cent discount. 

The maximum three-minute peak less 33| per cent discount. 

The maximum five-minute peak less no discount. 

The minimum rating thus obtained is used until succeeded by 
a greater peak, and such increased minimum rating holds until 
a still greater peak is obtained, and so on during the life of the 
contract. 

A curve-drawing wattmeter is installed at each dock for ob¬ 
taining the peak and a watt-hour meter for obtaining the kilowatt- 
hour consumption. 



PLATE XXXV 
A. I. E. E. 
VOL. XXXI, 1912 



Fig. 14— Cable Car (ryerson and crankI 

All bridges working 



Fig. 15—Man Trolley [ryerson and crane] 
Two bridges, 250 ft. per min. 



Fig. 16—Man Trolley [ryerson and crane] 
Three bridges, 300 ft. per min. 


l 
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In coal dock service, the highest peak obtained is the maximum 
instantaneous peak, less GO per cent discount, and this peak is 
used in determining the ‘ ‘ reservation charge ’ ’ for this class of 
service. 

This method of charging gives a net kilowatt-hour rate vary¬ 
ing according to the load factor, as shown in Fig. 17. 

It would naturally be assumed that with a peak method of 
charge some form of flywheel equalizer would be installed at 
some of the docks. Owing to the sixty per cent discount from the 
maximum peak the installation of a flywheel does not offer 
sufficient saving to warrant the expenditure of a large sum of 
money for this purpose. 



PER CENT LOAD FACTOR 
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Fig. 17—Curve of Rates 


Operation from Central Station 
The power station is equipped with 7500-kw. generators 
driven by 13,000-h.p. turbines under a head of 375 ft. (114 m.). 
The turbines are fed by 7-ft. (2.1 m.) pipes, approximately 5000 
ft. (1524 m.) long, and a standpipe is located at the lower end 
of the pipe line to each pipe. Oil pressure governors and mechan¬ 
ically operated relief valves are installed. 

With all the coal docks in operation together with the other 
miscellaneous load, instantaneous load changes of 5000 kw. 
have been noted at the power station. With two units in opera¬ 
tion no trouble is experienced with speed regulation, but with 
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one unit only, the peaks cause hunting of the governor, and a 
resultant variation of frequency of 4 per cent eithei side of nonnal 
has been noted. 

The coal docks using the 13,000-volt catenary trolley have 
occasioned some trouble to the underground cable system and 
substation oil switches, due to short circuits. The resultant 
surge affects the entire distributing system owing to the slug¬ 
gishness of the dock switch. 

For this reason all the coal docks with this type of distribution 
have been placed on the same,feeder and it is expected that the 
installation of a different type of oil switch with eithei a time 
limit relay or reactance in the trolley connections at each dock 
will entirely do away with this trouble. 

After three years of operation the use of alternating current 
for this class of service has proved commercially successful and 
it is safe to say that the majority of new installations at this 
point will be of this character. 
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Discussion on “Notes on the Use of Alternating Cur¬ 
rent in Unloading Coal ’ 5 (Ryerson and Crane), 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 27, 1912. 

Wilfred Sykes: Having been more or less responsible for the 
first of the man trolley equipments installed at Duluth using 
alternating- current, I would like to draw attention to a few points 
in the paper. The maximum rate of operation of the man trolley 
bridge has been given as 500 tons of coal per hour. I have some 
tests showing that in the case of one test, extending over a period 
of five hours, in which twelve minutes’ delay was incurred, due to 
waiting for the boat, leaving a net period of 4 hr. 48 min., the 
bridge made 389 trips; about 40 per cent of these trips were to 
the first hopper for loading direct into the cars, and about sixty 
per cent of the trips went back 150 feet on the pile. That gave 
an average rate of operation of 74 trips per hour. The capacity 
of the bucket averaged a little more than five tons, so that the 
total amount of the coal handled was about 2050 tons. The 
maximum rate of operation over one hour was found to be 83 
trips; the number was about evenly divided between trips to the 
hopper and trips to the pile. 

In the paper it is stated that the dynamic braking of the 
alternating-current motors has proved satisfactory but is ex¬ 
pensive. I would like to question that point. The use of 
dynamic braking was not contemplated at the start, was not 
really figured on, but the builders of the present bridge got into 
trouble through mechanical brakes and had to find some way 
of operating the equipment, the present equipment, which was 
finally arranged to be with alternating-current; but they did not 
know what they would run into, and they started in to put in a 
small motor-generator set for supplying direct-current to the 
hoist and the brake motors. 

As a matter of observation I might say that the power con¬ 
sumption is very small, and you can easily see that, because the 
current through the stator, when braking, is about one and one- 
half the full-load alternating current of the motor. The voltage 
required is very low, because you only have to overcome the 
ohmic resistance of the stator windings. The motor-generator 
set for one of these bridges has a capacity of 140 amperes, direct 
current, at 40 volts, so you see it is quite a small affair, and the 
power consumption is somewhere in the neighborhood of thirty 
to forty watt-hr. in ten hours. As the current costs somewhat 
less on an average than one cent per kw-hr. the power cost is 
probably about fifty cents a day, twenty hours’ operation. On 
similar bridges, in which they have mechanical brakes, using 
band brakes, originally starting off with wooden plugs, but 
since that was unsatisfactory, afterwards using asbestos lining, 
the cost varies from about $4 a day, in the worst case, which is a 
pretty bad case, down to $2 a day. It is hard to obtain reliable 
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figures on the cost of maintenance of brakes of this kind, but 
those are the figures I have been given by the operators. 

I want to - draw attention to one feature of the man trolley 
bridge in the coal handling plant or ore handling plant, which 
should receive the closest attention of the designers, and that is 
that you must make the movements which the operator has to 
perform as few as possible, and the operator should be required 
to make only a very small expenditure of energy, because when 
a man is on a bridge for ten hours and is operating at high speed, 
he cannot put much energy into each operation, otherwise he is 
worn out and the quality of the attention which he can give his 
work is impaired. That was one of the reasons that led to the 
adoption of dynamic braking, because when a man is lowering a 
bucket and exercising the greatest care, where they have dynamic 
braking, he starts the bucket going down before the control is 
stopped, throws on one controller notch and lets the bucket go 
down 200 feet and about that time the bucket has passed through 
the hatch, and he cuts the controller off and puts the brake on. 
The introduction of the dynamic brake has facilitated operation 
and increased the capacity very materially. 

Where you have a mechanical brake it is necessary for the 
operator to give more or less attention to that, whereas with the 
dynamic brake he does not think about the thing at all, but is 
chiefly concerned with centering the trolley over the hatchway. 
That is one of the points that makes a bridge with dynamic 
braking much easier to handle than a bridge with mechanical 
brakes. 

On this first installation, and indeed on quite a number of in¬ 
stallations, seven or eight of them, the controllers are operated 
by compressed air. It is necessary on these bridges to have com¬ 
pressed air for the clutches, anyhow; I think some have tried to 
use the electric clutches, but I do not believe they achieved any 
great success. The company which has built most of the bridges 
is very strongly of the opinion that it is necessary to have com¬ 
pressed air in order to obtain anything like reliable and quick 
operation, and the control as originally laid out in the majority 
of cases is with air operation. One of the reasons for using air 
operation is that this type of switch has been tried out in railway 
work, in which they are able to obtain great pressures at! the 
point of contact; and any one who knows anything about brake 
control, knows that if you have given a pressure on the contact 
and a large force for opening the switch, you have increased the 
reliability very greatly, and that is one of the reasons that led to 
the use of air switches. Then, again, although alternating-current 
switches have been developed since that time, I believe it is a 
matter of opinion among operators which is the more reliable, and 
a great many operators prefer air-operated switches because of the 
fact that you have in the switch 200-lb. pressure on the contact 
and a force of about 150 lb. to open the switch, so you are sure of 
very reliable operation. In one of these plants tlaere was some 
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little trouble due to the moisture in the air freezing and blocking 
up the pipe, but with a proper arrangement of the air pipe so as 
to drain the moisture' out of the system, I do not think there 
is any trouble now encountered in even the worst weather. 

The paper has mentioned also the method of distribution, in 
one case using 13,000 volts, collecting the current at 13,000 volts, 
having a transformer on the bridge, and in another case having 
440-volt distribution with stationary transformer. I think that is a 
good deal a matter of opinion. There is no question that with the 
13,000 volts you can obtain a good deal better voltage regulation 
at the motors, and my experience has been that for work of this 
kind you want to get all the voltage you can at the motors, so that 
you can get as much torque as possible in the motors during 
acceleration, because if you do not do that the operators will 
complain. 

There has been a little trouble due to the accumulation of soot 
on some of the insulators. I do not believe that amounts to 
much now, because in the first installations they put in too small 
insulators and did not appreciate the fact that locomotives 
would run beneath the line. 

With the low-tension distribution, unless you use a great deal 
of copper and subdivide the lines, the voltage regulation is very 
poor when the bridge is working at points furthest away from 
the transformers. 

As to the most desirable arrangement of these bridges, I believe 
one point has been overlooked. It is stated that the most desir¬ 
able arrangement of the man trolley bridge would be to have the 
peaks during the racking and hoisting the same. That would 
be all right, if the peaks did not occur simultaneously, but, the 
way the bridges arc operated, the hoist is stopped, sometimes 
it is slowed down going through the hatch, and accelerated again, 
but as soon as the control motion is thrown off the contacts 
overlap, and that is the worst test for the man trolley bridge—so 
I do not think that statement would stand. The most that could 
be said, I think, would be that that would be the most desirable 
arrangement when the contacts did not overlap. If that ar¬ 
rangement had been used on the existing bridges, the contacts 
would be very much higher than they are now. 

In connection with the question of charging, I think I will 
enlighten Mr. Crane a little as to a conspiracy that was hatched 
up at one time, a method of beating the power company. If 
you put in a flywheel set and use the motor-generator set with a 
flywheel, and have an arrangement to introduce neutral resist¬ 
ance in the rotor of the motor for a brief interval, so that it will 
drop the load for two or three seconds, causing the graphic watt¬ 
meter to go back to zero, then you can all be charged on the one- 
minute peak. It is, however, possible that your input to the set 
will be practically the average load and, therefore, you can cut 
down your charge for reservation, and consequently your kw-hr. 
rate 
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There is one difficulty, it seems to me, which is a pretty seri¬ 
ous difficulty, and that is, having as the basis of charge in such a 
system the necessity of depending upon some form of graphic 
recording wattmeters. We all know that alternating-current 
meters having very rapid fluctuations of load are likely either to 
lag too much or overshoot, and it is possible to have a good deal 
of trouble in that way, and to have an endless argument with the 
customer, especially if he finds out that the meter is overshooting. 
If he does not find out, it is all right. That is a point which has 
arisen and causes a great deal of bad feeling. In this particular 
case, where you are dealing with large operators, they can generally 
understand the justice of the system of charging, with a differ¬ 
ent basis of charge for different conditions. Generally,where 
you have small consumers who do not study these questions, you 
have a good deal of difficulty in explaining to them just why you 
should have different bases of charging. 

The question as to whether the bridges shall be equipped 
only with alternating current or only with direct current, is one 
of importance where you are handling man trolley bridges. 
That is the bridge which I believe is the coming bridge, and one 
which will be used more and more every year. It is compara¬ 
tively new, but the breakage of coal is a good deal less with that 
arrangement; and you can get very large capacity, and with the 
conditions in Superior, or in the Northwest, the breakage of coal 
is a very important item, especially when the dock may handle 
over a million tons a year. A very small reduction in the value 
of the fuel shows up as quite a large item at the end of the year. 

In one of the installations most recently contracted for—not 
yet in operation—the man who is building the dock contracted 
for direct current, and that makes it necessary to have syn¬ 
chronous converters; in addition he has also planned for a fly¬ 
wheel equalizer, so as to have a direct-current motor on the 
bridge, the idea being that the direct-current motor is more re¬ 
liable than the alternating-current motor and more accessible 
for repairs, and does not have to be repaired so often. That is a 
pretty serious matter. I do not believe that in the present state 
of alternating-current motor design these criticisms are justified, 
but the fact remains that such a dock is being installed and is to 
be put into operation this season, and if there are any present 
connected with the operating company I would like to hear their 
views on that question, because it is a matter of unusual import¬ 
ance and has been exploited a good deal by some of the power 
manufacturing people. 

On the question of using equalizing machines, I quite agree 
with Mr. Crane. I do not believe it can be justified, on the rate of 
charging. If we take, for instance, the minute indicated.peak 
loads, then we have a different condition, but I do not believe 
that with the present system of charging the use of the equalizing 
machine is justified. 

C. T. Henderson: I would like to add a word or so to the 
remarks made by Mr. Sykes regarding the direct-current instal- 
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lation that is being made at the present time. It is a very 
pertinent fact that this direct-current installation is being put 
in for a company which now has a dock equipped with alternating- 
current motors. This would make it appear, at first glance, at least, 
that the dock people are not altogether satisfied with the alter¬ 
nating-current dock, and are looking for something better, either 
in the way of reduced cost of operation or convenience of opera¬ 
tion, or perhaps both. 

On the general subject of alternating current versus dir ect 
current for dock operation, it would appear to me that Mr. Sykes 
has not dwelt with sufficient emphasis on the fact that to get 
satisfactory operation out of alternating-current motors the 
voltage must be strictly maintained, because with alternating- 
current motors the torque that is available is in proportion to the 
square of voltage, and it does not take much drop of voltage 
to slow down the machine very appreciably, or, perhaps, on 
account of lack of starting torque, put it out of operation entirely. 
With the direct-current machines, reduced voltage does not cause 
any material reduction in torque, but simply a reduction in 
maximum speed of operation; that is, ultimate speed of move¬ 
ment attained. 

On the question .of dynamic braking, it does not appear to me 
that the people in the Northwest, or in fact the coal handling 
people in general, have been fully alive to the advantages of 
dynamic braking. There was a time when dynamic brake con¬ 
trol was absolutely unknown; there was a time when no one 
ever thought of retarding the descending bucket in coal or ore 
handling machinery in any manner except by means of a mechan¬ 
ical lowering brake. Dynamic brake control was first installed, I 
believe, in connection with ore handling machinery, and it solved 
the problem of proper retardation so beautifully that I do not 
believe, today that any ore handling machinery is being sold 
that is equipped with mechanical lowering brakes. 

In comparing direct-current dynamic brake control with alter¬ 
nating-current dynamic brake control, it should be borne in mind 
that while, in the present state of the art, it is possible to get a 
certain amount of dynamic braking action with the alternating- 
current motors, they cannot entirely duplicate the performance of 
direct-current machines. For example, on the Duluth and 
Superior installations the alternating-current motors have their 
stators excited with direct current and are used to retard the 
descending load, but no attempt is being made to have the alter¬ 
nating-current motor slow the load down to practically a stand¬ 
still before the holding brake is applied, whereas on the direct- 
current machines—the ore handling machines particularly— 
such procedure is almost the invariable practise. As a result, I 
can say that in one installation, which I have followed very 
closely for the last four or five years, the hoist brakes have so very 
little to do that the brake bands have not been renewed, and 
this, I believe, is a considerably better performance than has 
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ever been obtained on alternating-current bridges, even with, the 
dynamic braking. 

On the question of overlapping peaks, it has been pointed out 
that with the man trolley rigs the highest peak is obtained at 
the moment when the operator starts the trolley, while he is 
still hoisting. On the direct-current machines which are being 
installed in the Duluth-Superior region this spring, I believe 
that series parallel control is being used on the trolleys, and pro¬ 
vision is being made for preventing the operator from throwing 
his motors into parallel until the hoist operation has been com¬ 
pleted—this with the idea of reducing the maximum demand 
that can be made by the bridge, and at the same time permitting 
the operator to get his trolley under way before the hoisting 
operation has been completed. 

Returning to the question of alternating current versus 
direct current, and particularly to the last paragraph_ of the 
paper presented by Messrs. Ryerson and Crane, it _might be 
interesting to a great many here to know that in addition to this 
one company that is putting in a direct-current dock at the present 
time, and which has an alternating-current dock that has been in 
operation, I believe, for more than two years past, there are two 
other installations being made in that same district and both 
are direct-current installations. All of this, I believe, goes to 
emphasize the fact that the coal people in that territory are 
just beginning to realize the advantages of dynamic braking as 
obtained on direct-current machines, just beginning to realize 
the advantages accruing from the use of series-wound motors for 
bridge service, and just beginning to fall more in line with ore- 
handling machinery practise. 

Just one other point, in regard to current consumption. I 
was very much surprised to note in the comparative table of 
different types, given in the paper, that a minimum of 1.09 kw-hr. 
per ton and maximum of 1.76 kw-hr. per ton are indicated as 
being required for the handling of the coal in that territory. I 
had on several occasions been given figures that were consider¬ 
ably lower than those, but I cannot, of course, vouch for the 
accuracy of them. In Milwaukee, however, I have made a 
number of tests on coal docks, and in one installation, for ex¬ 
ample, that of the Milwaukee Coke and Gas Company, the aver¬ 
age power required over a period of one month was 0.47 kw-hr. per 
ton, which figure includes the power required for the operation of 
the man trolley as well' as the power required for the moving of 
the bridge. 

It should be remembered in this connection that this par¬ 
ticular bridge is of the type having a center pivot, and therefore 
does not require as much power to move it as the type of 
bridge which moves straight down the dock. 

There is another installation in Milwaukee on which I made 
a series of tests, and in one case a cargo of coal—-6000 tons— 
was unloaded with an average consumption of 0.25 kw-hr. 
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per ton. This figure does not include any energy for moving 
the bridges up and down the dock, because they were only 
moved a few feet at a lime, only far enough to move them from 
one hatch in the boat to another. The largest handlers of coal 
in Milwaukee have given me a figure of 0.58 kw-hr. per ton as 
an average for their entire installation, which comprises some 
five or six docks, and in view of the figures I have submitted here 
it appears almost inconceivable that as much as 1.76 kw-hr. 
per ton should be required by the man trolley, type No. 1, as 
discussed in this paper. 

E. Friedlaender: I would like to know if any fatal or minor 
accidents have occurred at these plants on account of using high- 
tension lines, 

I would also like to ask how much of the load is actually low¬ 
ered and if the empty bucket is heavy enough to overhaul hoisting 
machinery from a standstill and go down by its own weight. 
I understand coal handling docks are similar to ore docks, where 
the load is dropped by opening the bucket in its highest position. 
If this is the ease, very little dynamic braking would be required, 
especially if the bucket is not too heavy. 

Wilfred Sykes: There are one or two points raised by Mr. 
Henderson 1 would like to answer. In connection with dynamic 
braking on the alternating-current motor, the bucket is not 

stopped.the operators do not attempt to stop the bucket with 

the dynamic brake. They are very well satisfied if they can set 
the buckets running down, and forget them until they have gone 
to the hatch. The wear on the mechanical brakes when you do 
this is very small, and a set of linings will ( last several months 
with proper handling. You cannot get quite as good a record 
with this form of operation as you can with the direct-current 
operation, as mentioned by Mr. Henderson. 

I did not mention that the brake is also used for the stopping 
of the trolley. The dynamic brake is not depended on entirely. 
As a matter of fact the brake is thrown on and the final stop¬ 
ping done with the mechanical braking, but the reduction of the 
wear on mechanical brakes by using direct-current on the stators 
■ is very great, and the life of the brake shoes has been increased 
ten times over what it was originally. We have also avoided a 
great many difficulties due to the iron dust, etc., getting into the 
windings, 

Regarding the man trolley bridges I also notice the point 
raised by Mr. Henderson, as to the amount of kw-hr. required 
per ton—I do not believe that figure is intended to represent the 
power actually taken by the bridge. From the figures given, I 
think that must also include the power consumed by all the other 
motors required around such a coal dock. I have personally 
made many tests up there, and find, depending on what part 
of the dock you are delivering the coal, that the power required 
varies from about 0.4 to 0.6 kw-hr. per ton. That would show, 
however, a kw-hr. per ton for the actual input of the bridge. I 
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believe this figure is borne out by the records kept over a con¬ 
siderable period by the operators. 

The power required in the moving of the bridge, referred to by 
Mr. Henderson, is not very great anyhow—it is a very small per¬ 
centage of the total power required for the operation of the equip¬ 
ment. 

The point raised by Mr. Friedlaender about how much of the 
load is lowered is one which I thought would be clear, and would 
show why the dynamic brake is used. These buckets weigh 
anywhere from 15,000 to 18,0001b., and with this man trolley, type 
No. 1, you cannot very well arrange for a counterweight. The 
loaded bucket weighs from about 27,000 to 37,000 lb., so that 
approximately 60 per cent of the total load lifted consists of 
empty buckets which have to be lowered every trip. 

As far as accidents due to shock are concerned, I do not 
believe there are any. The only accidents I know of up there are 
due to men being caught between the trolley and some portion of 
the structure, or to the wrecking of the plant when one of the 
trolleys fell off the bridge altogether, but there was nobody 
killed. 

R. R. Selleck: I was connected with the company that put 
in the docks shown in Figs. 5, 6 and 7, and was located at Duluth 
for about four months in that connection, and I became quite 
familiar with the handling of coal on these clocks. 

Now, there is one thing I would like to say at the outset, and 
that is that it is my belief that the alternating current is just a 
makeshift when it comes to handling coal or ore. It does not 
lend itself very rapidly to dynamic braking, and, as has been dis¬ 
cussed here at some length, dynamic braking is absolutely 
necessary for quick operation; speed is what the men are after 
who own these docks. That is the first consideration. You will 
note by referring to the paper presented by Messrs. Ryerson and 
Crane that they give the weight of the trolley in one case as 50 
tons and the weight of the trolley in another case as 40 tons. The 
50-ton trolley is the one which had the dynamic brake. As a 
matter of fact, it came nearer being 60 tons, because I know the 
other one weighed 52 tons, and you will notice the appearance of 
the trolleys—there is certainly a difference of 10 tons in the 
weight of the two trolleys. That is of importance when it comes 
to the designing of abridge structure, so that if you can reduce the 
moving load 10 tons, you will materially reduce the material in 
the bridge structure, and that is the first consideration, of more 
importance than the question of who is going to build the bridge. 

It does not seem to be an economical plan to put on a trolley 
any more material than is necessary. By using dynamic brak¬ 
ing, which requires a small motor-generator set, and in addition, 
an air compressor set, considerable weight is added. A man 
trolley does not have much spare room, either in the cab or on the 
superstructure. At best it is not a very commodious place, and 
anything that tends to cut down the amount of apparatus re- 
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quired on the trolley is of considerable importance, especially to 
the man who is to build it. So I do not think that alternating 
current is going to prove the big success in the handling of coal 
that was at first predicted. As a matter of fact, as has been 
already stated, several firms up there are going to direct-current. 

A few words in regard to distribution. It has been stated that 
one of the docks takes energy at 13,000 volts, and puts it at that 
pressure directly on the bridge. The energy is taken off the 
catenary trolley system, transmitted across the bridge to the 
transformers, where it is stepped down to the voltage required on 
the motors. 

Some emphasis has been laid on the relative cost of these two 
systems, i.e. 13,000 volts vs. 440 volts. As a matter of fact, I 
was connected with the making up of an estimate for the equip¬ 
ment that was to go in one of the docks at Duluth. This job 
was figured for 220 and 550 volts direct-current, also for 440 and 
13,200 volts alternating-current, the idea being to arrive at these 
costs very carefully, and we found that 550-volt direct-current 
transmission was the cheapest. Then we got to 220 volts direct- 
current, then 440 volts alternating-current, and lastly 13,200 
volts alternating-current, which is considerably higher than any 
of the others. That is clue to the fact that you must put up a 
special trolley construction. That installation in this case was 
in the form of a catenary, and you must use quite an expensive 
insulation system, and in carrying the line across the bridge con¬ 
siderable care must be exercised to avoid grounds, so it figures 
out at the highest price of all, while your copper, in the case of the 
440-volt system, where there were two parallel lines of 750,000- 
cir. mil cable, six of them, each running 1200 feet, runs into 
money. Notwithstanding that, we figured it was a cheaper 
installation than the 13,200 volts. 

Mr. Sykes made mention of the fact that it was necessary to 
have air on one of these bridges to operate the clutch. He said 
that electrically operated clutches had been used, but did not 
give very good satisfaction. On this 440-volt bridge the clutches 
are operated by electricity, 48-in. clutches electrically operated, 
and to my knowledge the clutch has not given any trouble. It 
is working very satisfactorily; but, of course, you cannot throw a 
clutch in like one that is manually operated; you must have some 
auxiliary system to throw the clutch in—but as far as the opera¬ 
ting of the clutch by air is concerned, it is not necessary to have 
that. It is not necessary to have an air equipment on the alter¬ 
nating-current bridge, that is the. point; because it seems to me 
to be foolish to load up a man trolley with a whole power plant. 

Now, one word in regard to regulation. It has been pointed 
out that the regulation on the 13,200-volt system was better than 
on the 440-volt system. I beg to differ on this point. We had 
three bridges on this one dock in operation at one time, and we had 
them at that time as far as we could get them away from the 
transformer house, about 1000 feet, and we were trying the regu- 
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lation—that is wliat we did it for. 1 We could not^ get any very 
satisfactory voltage readings, due to the kick _ of the volt¬ 
meter, and, of Course, to the fluctuations that aie instantaneous, 
but about the best we could do was to calculate that we got a 
drop of about 10 volts. If with three bridges in operation we got 
a drop of 10 volts, you would not notice any fluctuation m the 
pilot lamps on the trolley, so our voltage regulation was very 
good, and we did not have any trouble at all. 

That answers the question raised in regard to the toique ot 
alternating-current motors on a coal or ore bridge. If your dis¬ 
tributing system is properly designed you will not get into any 
trouble with the torque falling off. We do know that it falls oil 
as the square of the voltage, but if the distributing system is 
properly designed and sufficient cross-section of coppei put m to 
take care of it, you will not get any appreciable drop of voltage 

and so there will be no difficulty there. . 

There was another question in regard to the lowcnng ot 
the load. Of course, the breaking of the coal is an import¬ 
ant item to the owner of the dock. When we first started to 
put coal on the dock they insisted on our lowering every load-- 
that was when we were dropping about 30 feet from the bucket 
to the ground—but after we had a thin layer of coal oil the 
dock they did not insist on our lowering the bucket, and after 
that the operator would run out the bucket and allow the coal to 
fall down. While some breakage might result, it was not con¬ 
sidered serious. My experience has been that only the lowering 
of the bucket over the fisgt layer is required, probably the first 


ten feet of coal on the dock. 

Regarding the operation of these machines and. the dynamic 
braking, as has been said, complications follow when you put 
dynamic braking on an alternating-current system, and, any- 
thing that makes more complications necessarily decreases 
reliability. The intelligence of the men who are on these biidgcs 
is not of a very high order, and what the operators want, what 
the owners of the dock want, is speed they want to get the 
boats dispatched as quickly as possible, and the men that aie in 
them are a rough and ready sort of fellows (they do not seem to 
care whether they are killed or not) and their Hist and only 
thought is to rush the unloading of the cargo All they are 
thinking of is to get the coal out of the boat, and they want some¬ 
thing that is going to help them do this quickly; and for that 
reason I think that the dynamic_ brake, because it increases 

complications and decreases reliability, is something that is not 

very desirable for that class of work. _ . 

One speaker raised the question of safety appliances m these 
machines. We do not have very many safety appliances of any. 
kind. As a matter of fact, I was in a trolley when it went off 
one of these bridges, and went down 65 feet. No serious harm 
was done. 

R. E. Hellmund: One of the speakers said that it was not 
possible to reduce the speed to zero by dynamic braking. That 
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statement is not correct. You can go down to three per cent of 
the speed any time if the requirements are such that you want to 
do it. The lowest speed you get is the slip of the motor at full 
load, which is usually about two to four per cent, and with such 
speed or any higher speed you can get all the torque you want. 

Mr. Sellcck seems to be rather opposed to alternating-current 
motors, especially on the ground that the- equipment becomes 
rather heavy. He mentioned himself that a part of the weight 
was due to the; compressed air outfit. That, of course, is not 
caused by alternating current—it might be used in one case or 
the other, either alternating current or direct current. I believe 
that the motor-generator set eventually can be reduced in size. 
Of course, as in anything else, a thing that you work out for the 
first time you work to safer limits, you allow a greater margin of 
safety, than you do after you have gained greater experience. I 
believe eventually the difference between the alternating-current 
and direct-current weight will be very small. 

Wilfred Sykes : I will question one point raised by Mr. Selleck, 
and that is the regulation of the low-voltage distribution. He 
gave 10 volts. That corresponds to about 2.5 per cent. I have 
generally found that there is that drop in the transformer alone, 
without taking into consideration the lines. 

Albert Kingsbury: It was my fortune, some nine or ten years 
ago, to have to make a report on the feasibility of using alterna¬ 
ting-current motors in a coal handling plant. The report was 
made in reference to a large plant on Lake; Superior, in which 
an attempt had previously been made to utilize alternating- 
current motors instead of steam engines. In discussing this 
question with the superintendent of the plant I found that he 
was very strongly opposed to the alternating-current motor. 
He told me that they had tried motors of the internal resist¬ 
ance type, not the wound-rotor type, and he found that 
the motors heated very badly, and that the brakes gave trouble. 
The heating of the motors and the brakes was so serious that the 
electric drive was abandoned and replaced by steam engines. 
Nevertheless, I reported that it was entirely feasible to operate 
the plant with induction motors, and I have now the somewhat 
doubtful satisfaction of being able to say “ I told you so.” 

J. B. Crane: Most of the questions that have been asked 
seem to have been answered by succeeding speakers, but there 


are one or two things 1 would like to speak about. Mr. Sykes 
brought up tlu.' fact that dynamic braking was not as expensive 
as the mechanical braking. My figures on that point were 
secured from a company that had both systems in use, and they 
said that the mechanical braking was cheaper. Mr. Sykes says 
that it costs about $4 a month to replace the parts of the mechan¬ 
ical brake, while the superintendent of the dock where this system 
has been in rise three years, and where they first started out using 
wooden blocks and changed to asbestos blocks, told me the 
asbestos blocks lasted from a year to a year and a half, and that is 
the only expense they have had in connection with replacement. 
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On this dock, which has been in use three years, and which was 
the first dock to install alternating-current motors at the head ot 
the Lakes, there was no air whatever for operating, c utchcs or 
anything else. Everything was controlled by alternating cui- 
rent, and there was not any direct current about the dock m any 
way. They were so very enthusiastic about it that when they 
put in the new bridge this last year they would no^ consider 
anything else, and wanted the bridge exactly the ^ e, except 
that, because they wanted to handle more coal, they put m 

a \ a want to say from personal observation of the fact, in going 
around to the different docks, that the man in of the 

electrical equipment of that particular dock c “ i al ^!y i n c harge 
around the office, whereas going to other docks the ma 1 liaig 
of the electrical equipment is always on the budge attending to 

tr °In b mgard to the air-controlled system, we had this year fifty- 
six days in which the temperature did not go above zcim During 
that time they had considerable trouble with the Wchci freczj g 
in the pipes. We finally put a little alcohol m the p pcs, an 
that seems to cut down the trouble from that source. 

In regard to the method of charging and getting the peaks 
with the wattmeters, I would say that reliable ^“St 
wattmeters are not made for that kind of service.^ Itis alL ig 
where you install it for an industry where the peaks ate tauly 
steady but on these instantaneous peaks it is haul to keep the 
wattmeter in condition, and there is trouble fr< ?^V^ 

We have made tests on several different make* ol curve, 
drawing wattmeters and found that the overshooting varies 
from 20 to 60 per cent, depending on the extent of the peak, and 
also on the character of the load which is on when the peak staits. 
If you start from zero and go away across the scale, the ovei- 
shooting will be 60 per cent. If you start from the middle, of i 
scale and go across the overshooting will be only -0 per cent and 
if you start a little higher it will be only 10 per cent. If 
dampen your curve-drawing wattmeter to cut down the over¬ 
shooting, the reading at the lower loads is wrong, ^he 
on the lower loads will be anywhere from 20 to 40 pci cent. 

We have also made some tests with one of the printing attach¬ 
ments to integrate the peak, and we find that the integrated 
5-minute peaks, when the peaks arc in full operation, amount to 
practically the same as 40 per cent of the instantaneous peak, 
and it is possible we will adopt some other method in cotuiectwn 
with this peak charge.. When we first staited m we had co 
siderable trouble with the dock owners owing to this instan¬ 
taneous peak, but that has practically been eliminated, because 
of the fact that we do not take the highest instantaneous peak 
each month, but take probably the fourth oi fifth lug res'. 

In regard to the discussion of alternating current versus direct 
current, and the fact that a new direct-current dock was going 
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into operation at Duluth this year, I would say that while the 
owner of that dock has already an alternating-current dock in 
service, his adoption of the direct current was more on account of 
the fact that he is entirely opposed to alternating-current motors 
for any sort of use. He operates a coal mine and has had con¬ 
siderable experience with direct-current motors, and he says he 
would not have an alternating-current motor under any con¬ 
sideration . So the direct-current motor was adopted in that case 
simply on account of the fact that the owner is unalterably 
set against the alternating-current motor, rather than because 
the operators of the machinery consider the direct-current motor 
much superior for the operation of the dock. 

The other direct-current apparatus going in is being installed 
on docks already equipped with direct current, so, of course, 
there is no reason why they should change to alternating current! 
As it happens, there are two alternating-current docks going into 
operation this year, and they will be as large as any other docks 
at that point. 

The slowing down of the operation of the dynamic brake 
before the bucket reaches its lowest point is exactly the thing 
that the owners of the coal dock want to get away from. 
They want to run at the topmost speed' until they get to the end 
and then want to stop immediately. That is the way they 
run the apparatus-—they do not want to slow down and wait until 
they get to the end of the travel before stopping, and of course, 
that is why they are very hard on the motors. 

The criticism has been made that the current consumption 
was high. The figures of current consumption were secured by 
taking the total kw-hr. consumption for the year and dividing 
that by the number of tons of coal that were sent out from that 
dock. That includes unloading the coal, and includes overhaul¬ 
ing the coal—most of these docks have fires during the year, and 
when they have fires the men have to get down with the buckets 
and simply dig out the fire; that figure also includes the con¬ 
sumption of the car loaders and all the other apparatus about 
the dock. 

The figures for the actual unloading of coal from the boat to 
the dock only, will vary, as Mr. Sykes said, from 0.35 to 0.6 kw- 
hr. per ton of coal, depending on how far the coal is taken back 
on the dock. 

There has been but one serious accident on account of shock. 
One man was killed by getting on top of one of the hard coal 
sheds where the 13,000-volt line runs along on top of the shed, and 
he came in contact with the 13,000-volt wire and was killed. 

In regard to taking coal up to the dock and lowering it to the 
dock, answering Mr. Friedlaender’s question, the coal has to be 
lowered to avoid breakage; it cannot be dropped like ore. As 
soon as they get a pile started they keep unloading on the side of 
the pile, so that they do not have to lower the coal right down to 
the clock proper, 
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Regarding the breakage and loss in value of the coal, two of the 
docks at the present time have installed briquette plants, and they 
are making a success of briquetting the coal dust, which was 
formerly wasted, or for which they obtained only & very ow 
price. A few years ago the coal dust was used for filling and 
practically thrown away, but gradually it came up m value 
from 20 cents a ton until now it sells at $1.90 a ton, and briquetted 

it sells for about $4 a ton. . , . 

There is always some breakage of coal due to the jaws closing 
on the coal in the hold of the boat, but that is one of the things 

that it seems impossible to guard against. ., ,. 

Considering the cost of installing 220- and 550-volt direct 
current as compared with 440- and 13,000-volt alternating 
current I think the man who made the calculations must be 
mistaken. Hegivesthe 13,000-volt system as the highest m cost. 
Several other companies that have made these calculations have 
found the 13,000-volt distribution very much cheaper. 

The speed of operation is, of course, a very important point to 
the operators. In the car-equipped dock the buckets are only of 
2.5 tons capacity, and the bucket makes 2 5 trips per minute. 
The operators have to work pretty hard all day long, and it is 
impossible to speed them up any more, because they simply can¬ 
not operate any faster. On the other hand, on the man-trolley 
docks, the operators only have to handle it about one and one- 
half trips per minute, and there is the chance of speeding them 
up if they can get apparatus that they can handle faster. 

If Mr. Kingsbury could come to the head of the. Lakes at.the 
present time I am sure that he would agree that his predictions 
have been fulfilled in respect to alternating-current motors—that 
coal dock operation with them is certainly a success. 
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DOES IT PAY THE AVERAGE COAL MINE TO 
PURCHASE CENTRAL STATION POWER? 

BY GRAHAM BRIGHT 


Ill the application of central station power to coal mines the 
successful operator of today is sometimes at a loss to know just 
what saving will be effected, for the following reasons: first, 
he believes that he is producing power at a fairly low cost, due to 
cheap fuel, simple apparatus and low cost of buildings; second, 
not knowing approximately his costs in detail, he is at first un¬ 
able to see his saving, if any, as compared with a definite rate 
per kw-hr. for central station power; third, the use of central 
station energy often requires the purchasing of new apparatus, 
and the selling of the present generating apparatus under un¬ 
favorable conditions. 

In regard to the first reason, the cost of fuel is, of course, low 
at the mine, but its value should be figured at the price that 
could be obtained for it if sold. The water question is often a 
serious one, and bad water in many cases occasions heavy repairs. 
The boilers, engines and generators as a rule are the simplest and 
cheapest obtainable, there, being very little incentive for high 
economy at a mine power plant, Reliability is the first requisite, 
and with, the class of skilled help obtainable about a mine, this 
reliability can be obtained only with the simplest kind of ap¬ 
paratus. The buildings are generally of the cheaper construc¬ 
tion, and often have inadequate illumination, in which case the 
equipment does not receive the care it should. 

In regard to the second reason, a certain rate per kw-hr. 
for power from a central station is not always an indication to 
the average operator as to what his total cost for power and 
his saving will be. 
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In regard to the third reason, in order to utilize central station 
energy it is usually necessary to purchase motors to replace the 
fan, hoist and compressor engines, and to purchase synchronous 
converters or motor-generator sets to replace the generators and 
engines driving them. The boilers, engines, pumps, old gen¬ 
erators and piping must be sold, and it is rathei difficult to get 
much more than scrap value for these, if they have been in use 
for several years. If the proper depreciation on the old apparatus 
has been.charged off each year, the value cairied on the books 
should not be very high. The difference between the value of 
the old apparatus and the salvage obtained for it must be 
charged off, or the entire value of the old apparatus must be 
charged off and the value of the new apparatus put on the books 
as the difference between the cost of the new apparatus and the 
salvage obtained for the old. To provide foi this change new 
capital is required, and the members of the average boaid of 
directors must be assured of adequate returns before they will 
permit the expenditure of this new capital. 

The purpose of this paper is to show a method of obtaining 
the cost of power at an average coal mine with its own power 
plant, and what the cost would be if cential station energy were 
purchased at some definite rate per kw-hr. The values assumed 
are only approximate, as it is the method that is to be shown 
rather than actual values. 

We will suppose that we are investigating a shaft mine, hav¬ 
ing the following list of power apparatus: 

4 return tubular boilers, 18 ft. by 72 in. (549 by 183 cm.) Steam pres¬ 
sure, 90 lb. (40.8 kg.). 

2 boiler feed pumps. 

1 deep well pump. 

1 feed water heater, 

1 double balanced steam hoist. Max. h.p. of engine, 400. 

1 ventilating fan. Horse power of engine, 50. 

2 high-speed 150-h.p. engines for generators. 

2 100-kw. 500-volt d-c. belted generators. 

1 10-h.p. engine for machine shop. 

1 10-h.p. “ “ screen. 

1 25-h.p. “ “ elevator. 

1 5-h.p. “ “ coal conveyer to boiler room. 

2 steam pumps at bottom of shaft, 10 h.p. each. 

The motors operated from the generators will have a com¬ 
bined capacity of about 500 h.p. The generators will be oper¬ 
ated about twenty hours per day, the time depending upon the 
amount of electric pumping to be done. Some of the coal cut- 
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ting is frequently done at night, which tends to improve the 
load factor on the generators, the lights and pump load being, 
as a rule, a small percentage of the capacity of one generator' 
The hoist will operate eight hours per day, with an occasional 
trip at night, or on non-working days. The fan will operate 
24 hours per day. The tipple engines will work eight hours per 
day, and the steam pumps and coal conveyer will work inter¬ 
mittently. 

The mine under consideration has an average output of 1100 
tons* per day, and operates, on an average, 18 days per month 
all the year round. On days that the mine does not operate, 
one generator must be run to supply power for the pumps, 
lights and locomotives doing special work. 

The operating force will consist of the following: 

1 day engineer for the hoist. 

1 “ “ “ “ electric plant. 

1 night “ “ « 

1 clay fireman 

1 day fireman's helper for wheeling ashes and helping around boiler 
room. 

1 night fireman. 

The wages of extra repairmen will be included in upkeep 
and repair charges. 

The amount of coal used under the boilers will be about 500 
tons per month, and this coal being slack, or a mixture of nut, 
pea and slack, its value will be about fifty cents per ton. In 
some plants it is necessary to use run-of-mine under the boilers, 
in which case the value is considerably higher. 

To obtain the cost of power per kw-hr., it is of course neces¬ 
sary to first find out how many kilowatt-hours per day or per 
month are being produced. It is best to figure the costs on a 
monthly or yearly basis, in order to take into account the time 
lost when the mine is not operating. The cost per ton output 
for power will depend somewhat on the number of days per 
month or per year the mine operates, since a number of the 
items of expense go on just the same whether the mine operates 
or not. In this paper the costs will be figured on a monthly 
basis, taking the working days as the average per month for 
a year. 

When obtaining the total kilowatt-hours the load factor 
should be determined at the same time, since the rate of charge 


*1 long ton = 1.01605 metric tons. 
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and graphic recoidi 1 g ^ botb for a working and a non- 

the generators for a - developed by the steam engines 

working da y, ™ e et c is more difficult to obtain. If possible, 
driving fans, hoists, e d - te d, and from the cycle of opera- 

these engines should ifilowatt-hours can be computed 

tion, the horse power-h° u ^ o 1nlowai*ho^ ^ ^ ^ possible 

for a worlaa | “V 1 the'power taken by the fan engine may be 
to use an mdicatoi, t P . d g d 0 f the engine, 

calculated approximate y ro pressure, and volume 

steam pressme, site and speed^of ^ by ^ 

of air m cubic feet p done and checked by 

hoist can be hgmnd from th ework bmng ^ ^ 

the size and speed o h ^ in tabular form, so that ready 

best to place the method of obtam- 

r^^tum^month and the load factor. 

Capacity, Kw-Hr. an» Load ?actous 



..j~ 

Capacity 
in kw-hr. 
24 hr. 

Actual i 

Machines 

Five-min. 
peak ;i 

_i 

kw-hr. fori 
24 hr. j 

------' 

150 

4,800 

800 


40 

900 

OoU 


00 

1,440 | 

480 

0*0 U 


20 

MHJ 


5 

120 

120 



5 

‘1U | 

o ! 

Macnine .. 

1 

J 

« | 


12 

12U j 


293 

8,232 

2,184 | 


Capacity 

Actual 

kw-hr. 

cw-hr. for 

30 days. 

30 days. 

144,000 

19,200 

28,800 

18,000 

43,200 

0,080 

14,400 

2,880 

3,600 

720 

3,000 

1,200 

720 

100 

8,040 

2,400 

240,900 

60,04.0 


"LoacH^toTor 24-tar. working day-20.0 per cent. 

„ « « at) days ea ' 20.0 per cent. 

- „ i- + u f . various machines that are 

In the first column aie listed the van five minute 

developing power The second eo _ k for the 

universally the case in mine power plants. The fan engine 
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at one speed during 10 hours of a working day, and at a speed 
requiring about one-half as much power for the remaining 14 
hours, and for 24 hours of a non-working day. 

The hoist has a peak load of about 300 kw. for five seconds, 
followed by a load of about 150 kw. for five seconds. The aver¬ 
age time required for each trip will be about 52 seconds, but for 
intervals of several minutes, this time may be as low as 35 to 
38 seconds. The five-minute peak is the average kilowatts for 
five minutes, with the hoist working at its maximum speed. 
At the average speed, this peak will be about 42 kw. 

The third column shows the capacity in kilowatt-hours of 
each machine if it works 24 hours. The fourth column indicates 
the actual kilowatt-hours during a 24-hour working day. The 
ratio of column 4 to column 3 designates the load factor for a 
24-hour working day. Column 5 shows the capacity in kilowatt- 
hours for 30 days, 24 hours per day. Column 6 shows the actual 
kilowatt-hours for 30 days. This column is made up of the 
figures of column 4 for 18 days, plus the kilowatt-hours for 12 
non-working days. The ratio between the values of column 6 
and column 5 gives the load factor for 30 days. The load factor 
of a mine plant depends largely on the amount of fan and pump 
load, and may vary from 13 to 40 per cent. 

Table II shows the elements entering into the assumed in¬ 
stallation, together with the possible savings in these elements 
when power is purchased. 

The interest, depreciation, repairs and upkeep are indicated 
for each part of the power plant. No saving is figured on the 
engine building, since it will probably be used for the new motor- 
generator and switchboard. This apparatus should be so placed 
that the hoist engineer can look after its operation during the 
day. For the night shift a man can be obtained for about 
$60 per month. 

In some cases where the generators are modern it may be 
advisable to retain these generators and purchase motors to 
drive them. As a rule, the average load on a mine generator is 
very much below its rated capacity. The peak loads are, how¬ 
ever, rather high, so that the generators are really selected in 
regard to the peak rather than the average load. The type of 
load curve generally obtained on a mine generator is shown in 
some graphic charts (pages 11 and 12) in a paper in this volume of 
the Transactions, entitled Central Station Power in Coal Mines , 
by W. A. Thomas. The older types of machines will not stand 
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TABLE II 

Cost Based on One Month of 30 Days 

Total 


Items Included in Cost. 


present 

cost. 


Amt. saved 
with 

purchased 


Three engineers at #85.00,... 
Two firemen at #75.00... 

One helper at #50.00... 

500 tons of coal at 50c per ton 


Oil, waste and packing. 

Boilers: 

Cost, including stack.#4,000.00 

Feedpumps. 200.00 

Setting and foundation. 800. (JO 

Feed water heater. 400 00 


#255,00 
150,00 
50,00 
250.00 
50.00 


power. 
# 110.00 
150.00 
50. (10 
250.00 
40.00 


Interest at 5 per cent. 

Depreciation 7 per cent. 

Repairs and upkeep. 

Insurance. 

Boiler Building: 

Cost #2,000.00 

Interest at 5 per cent,. 

Depreciation at 5 per cent.. 

Upkeep and repairs. 

Engines: 

Cost I wo generator engines 

Hoist engine. 

Fan engine. 

Elevator engine. 

Screen engine. 

Conveyer engine. 

Pumps. 

Machine shop engine.. 


#5,400.00 


#3,000.00 

1,500.00 

000.00 

200.00 

150.00 

100.00 

400.00 

150,00 


22.50 

31.50 
50.00 
10,00 


8. 35 
8,35 
5.00 


22.50 

31.50 
50.00 
10,00 


8.35 

8.35 
5,00 


Interest at 5 per cent.., 
Depreciation at G per cent. 

Upkeep and repairs. 

Building: 

Cost #2,500.00 
Interest at 5 per cent.. 
Depreciation at 5 per cent." 

Upkeep and repairs. 

Piping: 


# 0 , 100.00 


#25.40 

30,50 

30.00 


10.40 

10.40 

5.00 


#25.40 
30,50 
30,00 


Cost #1,500.00. 




Interest at 5 per cent.. 




Depreciation at 7 per cent 



1!. 25 

Upkeep and repairs. 



8.75 

Generator, switchboard and wiring: 


. 15.00 

15 00 


Cost #2,640.00 
Interest at 5 per cent, 


depreciation at 5 per cent 

#11,00 

#11.00 

Upkeep and repairs . 

11.00 
15.00 

11.00 
15.00 

7.50 

4,15 

" -“"*■> ■' :; 

25,00 
15.00 
(1.05 

Total cost.. , 

50.00 


#000,25 

Fixed charges. 

-----expenses. 

.. 41,105.45 
284,40 
881.05 
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peak loads much bevo-nrl -t-h w . , 

would, the engines are seldonTTcondT^' and even if tb <W 
loads. This characteristic of the en»' ’° n t0 take care of these 
disguise for the generators A mnr *™* * a b,essin g “ 
orator driven by an induction or“ mmutat ®S-P°I e gen- 
put chased to give 100 per cent m 7 ron °us motor can be 
little or no drop i n speed , oad for sIlor t periods with 

retaining of the old generatorwouM ^ . commutati °n- The. 
the motor, a belt, a coupling and n 1 ’T?""* a fo ™dation for 
building. The total cost wilPaborrt » ] ? “ extensio “ to the 
generator set, while the latter will hi ^ 6 ?° St ° f a new motor - 

combination. Synchronous con, ! ? mUCh more satisfactory 
motor-generator sets denendi Gr eis aie a * so u sed instead of 
The item “supe^t^^HT l0Cal <“>ns. 
of the master mechanic and ^ f * hat part of the salaries 
production of power at the mine in question U Chai ' geable to the 

table hi 

! 1C0 -kw. motor. R o„orator C ,T ^ Equipmbi " 

1 switchboard... . 


250-h.p. 

30-li.p, .. „ „ cont -rol 

10-h.p. « „ , sta, 'tcr 

10-h.p. « „ „ 

. 


hoist. 

elevator. 

niachinc shop, 
screen. 


r„ ul ... * * ‘""“'-driven pumps... 

Installing, including foundmiL .. 

' laUon - wiring and buildings 


Total cost. 


52,800.00 
150.00 
950,00 
2,500.00 
400.00 
170.00 
i7o.no 
050.00 
1 , 000.00 

8,790.00 


Taxcc: urn f, 1 .. 8,790.00 

xaA.es aie lufurnrl at i 

90 per cent of the valuation. ^ ^ ***’ “ *“ assessment of 
Liability insurance is fiinnv.d ,,,, ,, 

"Overhead" includes tha art 

and clerks of the company and of the’off ^ ° f ** ° &Cers 
able to the production of power and sb if oxpcnses charge- 
portion of the total overhead that f & G ° le Same Pro- 
total cost of production. COSt of power * to the 

a of which ,284.40 is 

r? “ wan pJeZ 0 ^:: 1 rs^ p r ■ ? e sa ™^ 

kilowatt-hours per month is 50 r ,4 I '!i T , Smce the toW of 
kilowatt-hour is $0,023. The saving * 81 °*^ 'I * 1 ° f powerper 
be $0.0178 per lcw-hr The Tt " ’ purchased Power will 

*0.0052, is the common £ ^“ hT” ‘T*' - 
m either case. kilowatt-hour, which will exist 

In TabIe 111 is given a list and cost of the 

cost ot the new equipment 
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which must be purchased in order to utilize central station energy. 
Motors are provided to replace the present steam engines. All 
motors are alternating-current motors, and can be operated at 
any time, independently of the supply of direct, current. In 
some cases it may be preferable to supply a direct-current 
motor for the hoist, in which event a larger motor-generator is 
required. This increase may be in the form of a larger gener¬ 
ator or of two generators driven by one large motor. One of 
the generators would be used for the direct-current supply for 
the mine and the other, with special control, for the hoist. If 
possible, the old hoist should be sold complete and an entire new 
electric hoist installed. In the present case, an alternating- 


TABLE iv 

Salvage on Old Equipment 

4 boilers with stacks. 

2 feed pumps and water heater. 

2 I50-h.p. generator engines. 

2 100-kw. generators with belts and switchboard. 

Engine part of hoist. 

1 elevator engine.„. 

1 fan engine... 

1 screen engine.. 

1 machine shop engine. 

1 conveyer and engine. 

2 steam pumps. 

Piping.. 


won, oil 
00 , 0(1 
000,00 
000 , 0(1 
00.00 
fit). 00 
70,00 
25.00 
25,00 

no, oo 

50,00 

50,00 


Total salvage. $2,015,00 

Total net cost. 0,715 (10 

Interest at 5 per cent for 1 month.$28.00 

Depreciation at 5 per cent for 1 month. 28.00 

Upkeep and repairs. j rj () () 

Total .. 

Operating and fixed charges per kw-hr. for new equipment.$0,00M 

current motor will be substituted for the steam engine at the 
Ois . n a unstable speed alternating-current motor will be 
supplied for the fan. In many cases air compressors am used to 
supply air for punchers and pumps. It would lie advisable to 

fersTnT A “ r . Compressors entirel y. and install electric cut¬ 
ters and motor-driven pumps, as the efficiency of the itir systt , m 

Wtth its usual leaks is very low. However, in K as„u, „ , R 

~Xr" dal — *<> <™ ^ntrieu," 

nishef ^ a m ° t0r_driTCn ““Pressor should be fur- 

instalLtTnTta d ° 1IarS lmS been allowod in Tahiti III for the 
nstallation of the new apparatus. This should be 
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Provide for foundations alters' • 
mechanical application.' m . baa ®W. wiring and 
In Table IV is shown h °° St is t8 ’ 790 - 

Obtained for the old apparatus’ 0 Tl’ 6 that could be 

tept rather low, since 'it j s S(ml „,. leSe est ™ates should be 

12 0V f °'n ° ld ap P ar atus. The total 1 ® cult to ? et good 
I2,04 o. I he not cos t of new “ * oial sa >™ge amounts to 

*6,745. The interest, depreciating T™* wiU ’ therefore, be 

" eW e 0 l hpmcnt will atno ^ nt “ U “; and repairs on the 

the rate of *0.0014 per kw-hr P<5r month - This is at 

In fable V some specific costs . , 

total cost of power per ldlowattT ^ Vmgs are given. The 

hour with purchased power andSI^ P® Wlowatt- 

as before mentioned, are first , comill ° n c °st in either case 

added to the cost per kilowatt-houf wia ““ C0St 

110111 wth new equipment, we 


v ~ C0STs 

Jr™* t " r kw - |,r '» »'«r »: .. 

** om%:;£^ r :r;. 

Total cost per kw-hr with ,ar 1IW equipment . 

n.'U station ,,Uri ' oscltod« of 

umreo i„.. hr . ,, r . . 

^z;z°Z“2 "*7 *—%<»: m k "- hr ■ ■ 

1 resent cost „„»• ktv.hr r . .. 

Total cost par kw-hr with 0,HJrutlI18r expenses.. 

“ " « ' « , Pf 7 l ' r nt WTUM per lew' 

* $0.01 « • 


10 .023 
0.0178 
0,0052 
0,0014 

0.0006 
0.0104 
2,375.00 
per cent. 
3,800.00 
8 per cent, 

511.65 
0.0174 
0.0191 
0.0166 


have $0,OOfift ihrt , , , 

.» r r,e X ,dusit:,^h^ 1 ^^“ I 7 a ‘^--th purchased 
O *0.0000 is subtracted from [ toll ? 1 “ this 

*0.025, *0.0104 is obtained h i 1 °° st P» kilowatt-hour of 
would make the total cost of power Stot,on dlarge which 
other words, if the central sloth 1° ' Sam ° as at P re sent. In 

•r r," ™ *p-“w^rctr 8 ff iM 

rate below $0.0104 will, therefore r, mc dS at Present. Any 
a rate of $0.0125 per kw hr ’ epresent a clear saving. At 
kw-lu-., or *2,375 per yj. W ° Uld be *0-0039 per 

°™' all charges on the a savin S °f 35.3 per cent. 

r: £ 

At this rate, the change w^^^^;^.8percent. 
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A coal operator will readily understand that in his isolated 
plant he will have certain fixed charges which will be practically 
the same whether his plant operates or not. His power cost 
can be divided into fixed charges and operating costs. A central 
station supplying power for his mine will also have a certain 
part of its total cost as fixed charges. In many cases the fixed 
charges of the central station will be less than the operator’s 
own fixed charges. The logical basis upon which to charge for 
central station power would therefore be a certain fixed charge 
per kilowatt capacity of substation or kilowatt demand, plus 
a rate per kilowatt-hour which will be equivalent to the opera¬ 
ting expense. In the present case, if the fixed charge were made 
$12.00 per year per kilowatt demand on a five-minute peak 


TABLE VI 
General Data 

Average working days per month. 18 

Electrical kilowatt-hours per working day. 800 

“ * “ “ non-worlcing day. 400 

Total steam and electric kilowatt-hours per working day. 2,184; 

“ “ “ “ “ . “ “ non-worlcing day. 044 

Maximum electrical kilowatt demand, momentary peak. 180 

“ “ “ “ five-minute “ . 180 

.Maximum total steam and electric kilowatt demand, momentary peak. 480 

five-minute " 208 

Capacity of generators. 200 

Total kilowatt-hours per month. 80,040 

Kilowatt-hours per ton output, based on 19,800 tons per month. 2,80 

Present total cost of power per kilowatt-hour. 0.0224 

Present cost per ton output for power... 0 0888 

Cost per ton output for power with central station energy at 10.0128 

per kilowatt-hour. q 

Cost per ton output for power with central station energy at $0.01 

per kilowatt-hour.'. q 0405 


basis, the charge per kilowatt-hour would be $0.0007 to make the 
total cost equivalent to $0.0125 per kw-hr. With the fixed charge 
system the total cost per kilowatt-hour decreases with the 
amount of power used. This is an incentive for the operator 
to extend the use of power as much as possible. 

There aie certain advantages that central station power has 
over isolated plants that cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents, and in most cases, even when the fixed charge is the same 
as the operator would have in his own plant and the charge 
per kilowatt-hour is equal to his own operating expense, it 

would still be greatly to his advantage to purchase central 
station power. 

In Table VI is given some general information in regard to 
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atVw. ^uld be made 

are obtained from the graphic rLordT“ e 

‘ he eXt TT flU “s 

r is d ofte; 

ator of 100-lcw.capacity 

tWO 100 - 1 ™- ° ld type machines are used at present 
generator has been figured on i-n a iu t !, A 150 ‘ kw - 

of the pumps when changed to electric LCf load 

serve ^ as a S'“> d VI 

capacity of its lines, transformers, meters, switches™^ Th 
power required is 2.56 kw-hr. per ton mined c* \ tc< The 
kilowatt-hour is $0.0234, the present total * f ^ th ® C0St per 
mined will be $0.0588. ' st of Power per ton 

giv“we g tt SSt! ™ ^ 

station energy rather than generatingT ownp^er^ 

1. Lower cost of operation. 

2 . Worry and care of power plant removed 'ru i «,-• 

business of a coal onernfm- ; c + ’ . Pke ■kfPtrmate 

nature 7tth7 ^ ^ 0,1 r another 

greatly increased ifhe can spe^d" hWirlti^in foTing^ 
the mining and shipping of the coal. g after 

3. Reliability, which means greater production. 

r ' ^ UC1 ! ess ex P e nse-involved in shutting down mine, 
o. Capital needed for new power plant can hp n*. a t 
development. P n be used for new 

6. Increased output and additional power can be oht-iir, a 
quickly with small increase in capital. obtained 

dl I' Increa * e of Production on account of increase of efficiency 
due to ample power at all times. mciency, 

bio change in speed of fan and pumps due to steam m-po 
sure falling occasionally. am ples " 

About the only disadvantage is that additional capital is 
often required with which to purchase new apparatus, but len 
' ie laige returns in the shape of decreased nnprnii 
are shown, this capital is not difficult to ob “ ? 
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Discussion on “ Does it Pay the Average Coal Mine to 
Purchase Central Station Power?” (Bright), Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., April 27, 1912. 


E. D. Dreyfus: We are indebted to Mr. Bright for having 
added another interesting chapter on the subject of electric drive 
and the use of central station power, and in taking the 
opportunity of opening the discussion I wish to make note of 
some important facts which should be kept in mind in con¬ 
nection with the quotation of rates for power purposes. Mr. 
Bright has been obliged to confine his comparisons to specific 
cases only and personally I feel that his deductions are very in¬ 
structive and valuable. 


But in regard to the cost of power generally, a note of warning 
should be sounded, as a wide variation is liable to be encountered , 
depending upon local conditions. To exhibit the extent of pos¬ 
sible fluctuations in cost, I have assumed a number of changes 
in conditions at random and obtained the following variations: 

(1) With the size of the unit sextupled, the cost per kw-hr. 
would be reduced from 2.05 cents per kw-hr. to 1| cents per 
kw-hr. total, all other conditions remaining the same. 

(2) Now, with the plant quadrupled by adding, say three 
additional units of the same capacity, the cost would be lowered 
irom 2.05 cents to only 1-| cent per kw-hr. total. 

(3) If the. load factor were improved from 25 per cent to 75 
per cent, (high percentage taken for the purpose of illustration) 
the cost would be decreased from 2.05 cents to somewhat less 
tnan a cent per kw-hr. 

(4) On the other hand, reducing the size one-half, the cost 
would rise from 2.05 cents to 2f cents. 

5^1 c conclltlons ai ' e a 300-kw. condensing steam unit, 
^ 1 on° al i anca avera 2 e operating economics. 

nlant\nd°I?/b C Vpi aP f Pl: i With the same - force to thc independent 

factor. 1 k Y t0 be m ° re senous m the of light load 

br^°h r i g o 1 n;i W °i 0d: n T i here f 0ne point wllich ha « not been 
ought out clearly, which is that the saving in cost of power 

though important, is l ess than the saving on other iUunNn 

and depreciation on invpstmMit. i/i V 11 J a u (| mg interest 
and repair men: (C) supnUcs ’ 1A1 lf bOT { lncUdmg °l ,cratin K 
increased production^ h he' (A) S U ducod 011 account of 

cases'amounts to 30 «1o^Zt^fSu t .’.. W l d0h , in 8omc 
reason, and also because repairs and upkeep are (ubs!an«iuy 
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reduced; (C) is also reduced n,, ' 

“lif7 nCy of aPP^T " kWer and 

wht* YoZyet e: IZZ 1 mi * ht ^ofe a large mi„W co 
Z overT 1 

age mining S4^7gooi, betterTa^^^aver' 
were repaired in the shop 7 °TZ Ve «“»»taw» P “month 
was installed, with seven substmif 3 ? ower P lant °f P 2500 lew 

Oi power consunrption TbesS 8 loca *ed near the centos 

thetas PC ?' ton > »■ about o„e e^fnertoT °° St was *W 

the total saving was nearly ten centT hr - Produced, while 

nntdvTr K n U1Cidental to in other words! 

matcly loO per cent of that due to ci.? K voltage was approxi- 

Hhere are now not more than four w Vmg ,! n cost of power alone 

per moiith, out of 108 in se" ice 10COmotl ™ Satires shopped 

as I had occasion to sIlTth ?samelZl j nterested in this paper 
position of being interested in centml ^ Gm ’ occu Py in g the cfual 
tribution as well as looking after 1 r f ener ation and dis- 
tjons and substations in contoZL 1 ?? number of isolated sta 
the central station is concerned thJ? W ] th aoal mi nes. As far as 
a day load, and the fluctuating natureof Tl de f im , ble > being largely 

se O curei! Ct,OmW0 ' pr0vided “ “fficient 

the items in the 

to pay for the loss in f?tion will have 

transmission loss. Second “ A,™ d , aIso “ttimately for the 
remov'ed. 5 ’ I do not think that it is of^rnf^ ° f p0Wer P la nt 

board. Then, InZt P Z? ‘° & 

nation to take care nf Vm imilav io cont end with an orron- 
item 7 Mr. Bright says: “ Increa^of'^ ns ^ mill £ apparatus. In 
increase of efficiency, due to amnio ?-L pr ° du ? tl0 1 n 011 account of 
power available is limibal bv f P W f at . a11 tim esffi The 
apparatus installed. J 7 1 transforming capacity of the 

there is one point I wish to nil ot-nw A 
data, where the mention is made"of “ wn] 0n :o> / n tbe tabulated 
If r ton ’ ’ In figuring the S V J °°^ of at 50 cents 

the pioht on the coal which if not burn n 11 °?^ y 1 C0Unt 011 saving 
be disposed of at a profit' T ? burned under the boilers might 

the figures, but in'ft it d S no SbS » * 

In addition I would liko !„• ,/ V tlle dlsc ussion. 

Of the central station power srnplv OiToffw disadva ntages 
been omitted in this* discustonis « . ??, factors «wt has 

Juic. This is objectionable not onlv w at °u. tle trans mission 

f-tor of line £, ^ 
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usual isolated station, but because of the danger of interruptions 
of the service seriously crippling the output. We have to con¬ 
sider more than the actual cost of the power; viz., the loss o_ 
profits, that is the loss of product As an illtistration of this I 
will refer to Table V. At a rate of saving of $0.0125 per kw-lu. 
the saving is estimated to be $2,375.00 per year. Let us figure 
that back and find what that is equivalent to in tons output. 
Assuming say 30 cents profit on a ton, this represents the pio r 
on 8000 tons, or at the rate of production suggested by the author, 
this would be equivalent to seven days’ output. If powei is 
brought from a distance, the interruptions of power at the sub¬ 
station might very easily amount to seven days m the aggregate 
per annum, if delays and disorganization due to short interrup¬ 
tions are considered. The self-contained generating station is 
the only thing a steel man will consider. In fact, wherever any 
important output is at stake, the question of control of the powei 
supply will have to be carefully weighed. 

Considering all the advantages and disadvantages, I would 
favor, in the case of old mines, installing supplementary power, 
purchasing it either from central stations or from othei souic.es, 
and retaining the old equipment, largely for the reason that the 
salvage obtained from the old equipment is veiy small and not 
sufficient to warrant disposing of it in view of its value as a spate m 
case of some serious interruption of the purchased powei. It also 
would be an advantage in case of emergency, such as increased 
demands for power during the wet season. I consider the ad¬ 
vantage of supplementing the old equipment as far superior to 
any attempt to abandon it. As far as a new mine is concerned, 
it is a very much larger question to solve, and it would be foolish 
to make any general statements as to whether it would be better 
to purchase central station power or establish generating stations 
for any particular mine, without full knowledge of local condi¬ 
tions. ... 

E. T. Penrose: In regard to the central station purchasing 
power, or the centralization of power, I have been on both sides, 
purchasing and selling, and I have installed power in about sixty 
mines. In the first place, consider the matter of the transmission 
line. If we refer to Dr. Steinmetz’s paper,* Some Problems of 
High-Voltage Transmissions, his statement is that there should be 
no Interruption, and there is no reason for any interruptions ex¬ 
cept from faulty construction. I have found that all interrup¬ 
tions were caused by faulty construction. 

As to the saving to the mine, particularly, as mentioned in this 
paper, to a group of mines, it is very questionable whether the 
purchasing of power from a lighting company, or what is known 
as the central station, would necessarily be a saving over the in¬ 
stallation of a central plant to supply the various mines in the 
district; the mine company in that case taking the loss of trans¬ 
mission, upkeep, etc.. In my opinion, ten or twelve.mines in a 
given territory would be almost, if not quite, of sufficient size to 

*See page 169 of this volume. 
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compete with a central station power olant aq tl-w-. n At , 4 . 
kw-hr. is absolutely dependent on' tKd fect or ^dTt 
question if the centralization of the power plant for the mines 
ould not give as high or a higher load factor than that obtained 
rates^ 6 CCntl ' al statlon Wlth the present methods of making 

The great advantage I have had in installing central power in 
the mines has been due to the fact that the small mines do not 

have the. proper, engineering ability, and therefore do not run 
, ei1 ec bnp™ent m the best possible way. Burning out of arma¬ 
tures, which was mentioned, was overcome, not from the fact that 
they had central station power, but from the fact that substations 
weie installed and high voltage furnished to the mines. There¬ 
fore, it was. a mechanical engineering proposition, rather than 
the saving m the purchasing of electric power. However for 
the last ten years, I have been strongly recommending the pur¬ 
chase by the coal mines of central station power, when a rate can 
^obtained, from the central station which would be a saving. 
This rate m many central stations in the coal mining districts is 
heard to obtain, owing to the fact that it must of necessity be 

centra °ItntiTn m ^TT aVCragC ™ st of Cl ™ nt a « produced by 7 the 
central station. However, the central stations have their 

maximum, load, varying from two to four hours a night the 
four hours being in the winter time. During that 8 period 
fhey would have their highest load, and owing to the larger de¬ 
velopment m lecent years of power business in the central stations 
hey have got so that some of them run up to 50 per cent load 
factoi. I he coal companies could have an average load that would 

m ° Se t0 , ? le maximum for eight hours of the twenty-four 

.1 tiling the winking period, which would, of course, bring their 
load factor to about 30 per cent, so that in many cases the coal 
mine will have a better load factor than the central station. 

Ilowevei, it is the business of the central station to sell power 
and it is hardly the province of coal operators to do this. The 
mam thing which is against the centralization of the coal proper¬ 
ties plant is usually the lack of water for condensing and for 
boiler purposes. To show the inefficiency of the average coal 
plant, they will use anywhere from 15 to 35 lb. of coal per kw-hr 
1 hat may sound a little high, but it is so. The electric light plant 

three 1C tolour £ lb 1V f n "T fa f or > mn W1 | h a large plant as low as 
with good coal ^ ^ PCr CW_hr ' J and P 0SSlbl y lower than that 

1 heiefore it is a case of whether the coal companies shall get 
oge rex and centralize their own power business, or whether 
they shall allow the. central station to centralize their power, 
l am m favor of letting the power company take charge of this 
centralization, provided they would give the coal company proper 

X Cv vvb * 

H. M. Gassman: I think some of the previous speakers mis¬ 
understood my remarks. I do not wish to appear to be unfavor- 
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able to the central station supply for coal mines, but think that 
the advantages and disadvantages should be presented impar¬ 
tially, and conditions in other than the Pittsburgh district be con¬ 
sidered. 

My statement that the interruptions of supply from central 
station should be considered in making a decision is based upon 
experience in a locality where conditions are not so favorable as 
in the vicinity of Pittsburgh. It is not my intention to call par¬ 
ticular attention to the interruptions resulting from trouble in the 
central power station, but rather to the interruptions of the service 
due to line troubles and voltage disturbances which would result 
in shutting down synchronous transforming apparatus. The 
service supplied through country that is less developed and more 
exposed to lightning troubles than the Pittsburgh district cannot 
be as good as where the conditions are more favorable. This is 
particularly true on systems with a single station and where the 
lines do not form a part of a large network. 

Furthermore, my reference to the interruptions of service per¬ 
tains to the broader phase of the subject, namely the actual delay 
encountered in the mine by power being shut off even for periods 
as short as that required to start up the transforming apparatus 
after being shut down by even a momentary line disturbance. 
A loss of seven days total during a year on this basis is not a seri¬ 
ous reflection on the central station power supply. Granted, 
however, that it is somewhat high, the figures I mentioned were' 
not intended to be exact, but for the purpose of illustration, the 
same as the figures given by the writer of the paper under discus¬ 
sion. 

Wilfred Sykes: I was rather surprised at the statement re¬ 
garding the dangers of interruption, and I will say that in a large 
power plant with which I am acquainted, which supplies ap¬ 
proximately 75 per cent of the industries of two counties, all 
kinds of loads, over long lines, the percentage of the time it was 
ready to supply power was 99.98 per cent over a year; that is, 
there was only 2/100 per cent of the time when it was not ready 
to supply power to all the customers. A certain portion of the 
time the customers knew they could not get the power, due to 
the changing of poles and because of other changes in the line, and 
the total time during which the power was off altogether was 
twenty minutes out of 8760 hrs. 

The point has been brought up as to the removal of the worry 
incident to a power plant. I do not think anybody who has had 
anything to do with mining work will doubt that there is much 
less worry involved in looking after motor-generator sets than in 
looking after an isolated generating station; in fact, a great many 
of the operators will tell you that they are quite willing to pay an 
appreciable amount if they could have this worry off their minds. 
They complain all the time about the power plant giving trouble. 

I- think the importance of this question would be appreciated by 
anybody when you consider the increasing number of central 
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Graham Bright: Mr. Dreyfus has brought out certain con¬ 
ditions which may be met in a- mine, but conditions at different 
mines vary so widely that it is impossible to lay down a set of 
rules to suit all conditions. 

Mr. Dreyfus gave some interesting figures in regard to costs of 
operation at various load factors. He carries the load factor 
up to 75 per cent, which is far beyond anything that can be ob¬ 
tained at the average mine. He also bases some of his figures 
on the assumption of good management. In actual operation 
we seldom get good management in regard to the power supply, 
since those in charge wish to spend most of their time in mining 
and shipping coal, and the power plant is left largely to take care 
of itself until a breakdown occurs and then every person available 
comes in and works until the trouble is corrected. 

I think Mr. Wood brought out very clearly the fact that even 
with the same cost or greater, it pays a mine operator to purchase 
central station power. Mr. Wood has been connected with min¬ 
ing work for a number of years and his opinion on this subject 
should carry great weight. 

In regard to Mr. Gassman’s remarks about there not being 
much in the “ worry and care ” being removed, I think that no 
person will question the statement that the “ worry and care ” 
of a substation operating from synchronous converter or motor- 
generator sets, is not to be compared in any way with the “ worry 
and care ” which exists with the average mining plant with boil¬ 
ers, engines and piping in the condition that they are usually 
found in. These plants as a rule are unable to carry overloads of 
any appreciable amounts, while a modern substation will take 
care of overloads up to 100 per cent with no trouble. Mr. Gass- 
man mentions the fact that the central station power need be off 
the line only seven days in a year to wipe out the saving which has 
been shown. I believe that a large power company which has 
power off the line for seven days in one year would be considered 
very inefficient, and you will find, that most of the larger power 
companies would consider this an extremely bad record. 

As Mr. Sykes brought out, the figures given in my paper are 
not theoretical, but are really based on actual facts obtained 
from a great many mines which had been investigated during 
the last few months. 

Mr. Muller has asked a question in regard to the power factor 
and voltage regulation of the power system. A fairly good power 
factor is generally obtained by taking the supply of direct current 
for the mines through synchronous converters or synchronous 
motor-generator sets. These machines can be set for a leading 
power factor and will tend to compensate for the induction motors 
which are used for driving the fans and pumps. The question of 
voltage regulation does not come up very frequently, since the 
mine operator as a rule is satisfied if he gets plenty of power at a 
fairly steady voltage. The lighting about a mine is of such a 
nature that close voltage regulation is not usually insisted upon. 
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NOTES ON UNDERGROUND CONDUITS AND CABLES 

by c. t. mosman 

The consideration of an underground conduit and cable system 
involves many points of interest besides that of the physical 
construction of the duct line, manholes, etc. The point of 
prime importance and interest is the load or current which may 
be safely carried through a duct, and this is intimately related 
to nearly every feature of construction of the duct system and of 
the cables. 

I he heat generated in the cables results principally from 
PR loss in the copper, but in the case of single-conductor cables 
carrying alternating currents may be considerably augmented by 
IR loss in lead sheaths, and slightly by dielectric hysteresis 
in the insulation. 

The PR loss of large sizes of cable will be greater for alter¬ 
nating than for direct currents, due to the effective increase 
in resistance resulting from skin effect. Cables of 1,000,000 
cir. mils or larger and for use on sixty-cycle service should 
be provided with a hemp core, to reduce the skin effect to a neg¬ 
ligible value. 

This heat will be dissipated by conduction through the duct 
structure to the surrounding earth; by conduction along the 
coppei lead to the manholes, and there dissipated by the ven¬ 
tilation, if any; by air currents through the ducts from manhole 
to manhole. There will be a continuous fall of temperature 
through the various mediums from the copper to the earth, so 
that additions must be made to any exterior temperature in order 
to arrive at the temperature of the copper. 

The. advisable limit of temperature of the copper differs 
according to the type of insulation used and the voltage impressed 
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thereon. To avoid undue deterioration, rubber insulation should 
not be operated above 50 deg. cent, and varnished cambric or 
paper insulation above 80 deg. cent, and this latter figure should 
be understood to apply only to low-potential operation. 

The insulation resistance of insulating material varies with the 
temperature, and differently for different insulations. The rate of 
decrease of insulation resistance, with inciease of temperature, of 
high-quality rubber insulation is much lower than is the case 
with either paper or varnished cambric, the rate of decrease 
of paper being about four times that of good rubber, and the rate 

of varnished cambric about eight times. 

The variation of resistance to puncture with variation of 
temperature is of much more importance than the vaiiation of in 
sulation resistance. The puncture resistance varies with the time 
of application of the potential. The instantaneous resistance to 
puncture of varnished cambric insulation is the same hot oi cold, 
but above a critical temperature of 70 to 80 deg. cent, the sustained 
puncture resistance decreases with increase of temperature, while 
below 60 deg. cent, this effect is negligible. This effect seems to 
depend upon variations of dielectric hysteresis with temperature 
and it varies in percentage with the thickness of insulation. 

This effect is not of practical moment in the case of cables 
built for operation at 2000 volts or less. With cable built 
for 2500 volts the effect may be approximately 5 per cent, with 
10,000-volt cable about 20 per cent, and with 25,000-volt cable 
about 25 per cent. 

It should be noted that the above-stated decreases of punc¬ 
ture resistance exist only while the high temperature exists, the 
insulation regaining its normal resistance when cooled. 

Paper insulation is subject to the same effect, but to a 
somewhat lesser degree. 

Rubber insulation maintains its normal value of puncture 
resistance much better than either paper or varnished cambric, 
but suffers a permanent deterioration. 

Consideration of the above indicates that it would be con¬ 
servative to limit the copper temperature of high-tension cable to 
50 deg. cent, for any of the above types of insulation. 

The thermal drop through the insulation will vary with the 
character and thickness of the insulation and the temperature of 
the copper, and the rate of dissipation of energy. Tests have 
been made on various types of insulation used on generator coils 
to determine the thermal drop. The results of tests by different 
experimenters differ widely. 
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One set of tests gives values of thermal drop in degrees 
centigrade per inch thickness of insulation, per watt per square 
inch dissipated, of 169 for varnished cambric tape at the rate of 
0.30 watts per sq. in. (6.45 sq. cm.), and 136 at the rate of 1.63 
watts per sq. in. (6.45 sq. cm.) From these figures it would 
appear that at rates of radiation common in cable practise the 
thermal drop would be in excess of 169 deg. cent, per watt per 
square inch per one in. (2.54 cm.) thickness. 

Applying the above to a varnished cambric insulated cable 
with a rate of 0.05 watts per sq. in. (6.45 sq. cm.) and insulation 
of 11/32 in. (8.7 mm.) thickness, the copper may be expected to be 
at about 3 deg. cent, higher temperature than the surface of the 
cable, thus showing that this is not an important matter in con¬ 
nection with the average commercial cable. The drop in tem¬ 
perature through the air in a duct and along the length of the 
duct will depend upon the opportunity for a definite circulation 
of air through the duct, which will usually be negligible. The 

temperature drop through the 
duct structure will doubtless 
vary with the type of conduit, 
whether tile or fiber, and with 
the degree of dampness of the 
surroundings. 

The position of the individual 
duct in the system will have 
great effect on its temperature 
elevation, the ducts next to earth at the bottom and sides being 
the coolest and those furthest removed from earth the warmest. 

•egoing must serve as ray excuse for thinking that a 
rence to some actual tests made on a conduit system may 
prove of interest. 

A manufacturing plant installed a conduit system in the 
mill yard, using fiber conduit laid in cement. Because of phys¬ 
ical limitations the 81. ducts were laid nine wide and nine deep. 

(Inly a few cables were at first installed, but when later it became 
necessary to add to the number, it seemed wise to investigate 
somewhat before deciding upon the cable size and the permissible 
load per cable. 

The main conduit line extends from manholes No. 1 to No. 9 as 
shown in Fig. 1. 

Referring to Fig. 3, giving a section of the conduit line, it 
will be noted that all the cables installed, are single-conductor 


Fig. :i 
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1,000,000-cir. mil, paper-insulated, except those in ducts 13, 14 
and 15, which are 500,000-cir. mil single-conductor, rubber-insula' 
ted. 

Of the total length of main conduit line, the sections between 
manholes No. 1 and No. 2, and manholes No. 7 and No. 9, are the 
only sections which are actually underground. The balance, 
between manholes No. 2 and No. 7, are above the basement floor 
level in one of the buildings; the lower row of ducts being some 
ten to twelve in. (25 to 30 cm.) above the floor level. 

The latter sections, being inside the mill basement, with 
three sides of the system exposed to air, may be expected to oper¬ 
ate at higher temperatures than the former sections, which arc 



Fig. 2—Thermometer Locations, Conduit June, Manholes 3 to 4. 
A —Earth in manhole No. 4. 

B —Air entering “ “ “ at vent pipe. 

C —Top of duct line, as shown. 

D —Side “ “ “ “ * 

E —Earth near manhole, as shown. 

F —Top of duct line. * “ 

Q _„ << « « it a ii 

[{ _ ii ii II ii u « 

buried in moist earth. Further, these sections may be expected 
to have always a greater number of ducts occupied by loaded 
cables than sections 7 to 9. The limit of the capacity of the duct 
system hence should depend upon the hottest portion of these 
indoor sections. Thermometers were placed on the lead sheaths 
of the cables at the duct ends in manholes Nos. 7, 6, 5 and 4. 

Devoting a day to each manhole, readings were taken hourly 
of temperatures and loads of the cables. 

The results of these tests indicated that the highest tem¬ 
perature would be obtained at manhole No. 4, and the section 
from manholes No. 3 to No. 4 was finally taken as the one 
representing probably the severest condition as to temperature. 
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This section is located in the basement of a building where 
there are a number of steam and water pipes and where the tem 

perature is usually rather high, as compared with ac ual undeT 
ground temperatures. under ‘ 

The section was tested under varying conditions of opera- 
lion and ventilation. Thermometers were placed on thp i a 
sheaths of all cables carried through manhole No. 4 at the point 

Tahen of the ‘ ^ FT ““ ““ P ° Wer house side . alld readings 
taken of the ampere load on each individual cable, together with 

the temperatures. The iron drawing-in wires in all the ducts not 

containing cables were connected to a 125-volt direct- current 
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Fig. 3 Section of Conduit Line 
Manholes 3 to 4. 

Ducts 13-14-15 contain 500,000-cir. mil rubber 

t nnn i ;»w! Ja ? anC,: . ° f ducts “ntuininj; cables have 
1,000,000-ejr. mil paper cables installed. 

All other duets except 10-22-58 contain 0.040 
galvanized iron wire, which was used as con¬ 
ductor during test. 


OHMS 

Pig. 4—Resistance- 
Temperature Curve. 

18 feet 0.049 galvanized iron wire. 


source that could be operated and controlled independently of the 
other apparatus, and readings taken of the current flow and drop 
across the conductors in each pair of ducts, from which were cal¬ 
culated the watts loss per foot and the average temperature of the 
n on conductor, a sample of the iron wire having previously been 
carefully tested and a temperature-resistance curve obtained 
throughout a wide range of temperature, as shown in Fig. 4 
It was the intention to obtain the temperature of the con¬ 
ductor by means of the drop of potential method, and thetempera- 

tU !7 0t J}™ air in the duct b y resistance test of the conductor 
with a Wheatstone bridge after cutting current off the conductors 
ant a lowing them a sufficient time to reach the temperature 
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of the air in the duct. The only bridge available at this time 
was of the slide wire type with telephones in place of galvanom¬ 
eter, and sufficient inductance from cables carrying load was ob¬ 
tained, so that this method had to be abandoned. 

Fig. 2 shows roughly the appearance of the section tested 
and the location of the thermometers on the exterior of the 
duct line, while Fig. 3 shows a cross-section of the duct line 
between manholes No. 3 and No. 4 looking toward manhole No. 3. 


AVERAGE TEMP. AT C. ON SKETCH No.a-45-7 DEG.CENT. 
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Fig. 5—Test No. 1, 114-Hour Test, Manhole No. 4, Natural 

Ventilation. 

Heavy circles denote ducts containing cables. 

Upper figures in circles are temperature rise in deg. cent, above caith in manhole. 

Lower figures are watts loss per duct-foot, average for 11$ hr. 

Small figures above circles are duct numbers. 

* Test No. 1 

This test was made with natural ventilation to the manholes 
through the pipes to outside wall, shown in Fig. 2. The current 
was applied to the iron test wires at approximately two watts per 
duct foot during the regular operating period of the mill, that 
is, from 6:30 a.m. to noon and from 1:00 to 6:00 p.m. The re¬ 
sults of this test are shown in Figs. 5, 6 and 7. 

Fig. 5 shows the average watts loss per duct foot and the 
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temperature rise above the temperature of the earth in the 
manhole, plotted as a cross-section of the conduit line. A study 
of the results indicated that considerable of the heat generated 
in the test wires must have been dissipated by the cables opera¬ 
ting at low loads, as some of the temperatures near the center of 
the duct line were lower than some at the outside. 

The maximum temperature rise was obtained in ducts No. 11 
and No. 20, while the lowest maximum temperature rise in any 
duct containing test wire was obtained in ducts Nos. 6, 7, 37 and 
46. 

The low temperature obtained on the cables is due primarily to 
the fact that the temperatures given are sheath temperatures at 



the edge of the duct, while those of the test wires are average 
temperatures of the conductor throughout its length, and an aver- 
age of two ducts, combined with the fact that the air entering 
the manholes through the ventilating pipes blows directly 
across the cables just as they leave the ducts, and also to the light 
loads carried by the cables during the test. 

During this test and all others on this section of the line, 
there was a considerable draft of cold air blowing across the 
top of the conduit which came from the windows in the wall back 
of the conduit (see Fig. 2); the windows were not open and air 
blew in around the casings only. The test does not show, how¬ 
ever, that this had any noticeable effect on the results obtained, 
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except that there seems to be a tendency for the minimum tem¬ 
perature to be located slightly to the right of the center. 

Test No. 2 

This test is a duplicate of the previous one, except that all 
outdoor ventilation to the manholes was stopped off and the 
manholes opened for twelve hours before test was started and left 
open during test, so that the entire section of the conduit line 
might be of approximately the same temperature as the basement 
where it is located. This was done in an endeavor to approximate 
the conditions which it was assumed would be obtained in the 



Fig. 7 —Temperatures, Section from Manhole No. 3 to 
No. 4. Natural Ventilation. Test No. 1. 

A —Earth in manhole No. 4. 

B —Air entering “ “ “ through ventilator—See Pig. 2. 

C —Top duct line, see Fig. 2. 

D— Side “ “ “ “ “ 

E —Earth near manhole, see Fig. 2. 

F, G, H —Top duct line, * “ * 

I —Conductor (iron wire) center duct in top row. 

s um mer months. It was found later, however, that summer con¬ 
ditions were not any more severe than in the winter, for the reason 
that windows in the wall back of the conduit line are then kept 
open and the temperature of the basement seldom exceeds 
the amount obtained during the winter months, so that test No. 1 
shows approximately the results which may be expected p,t any 
time of the year in this section of the conduit. The rise in tem¬ 
perature above that obtained in test No. 1 was not of any con¬ 
siderable amount. The whole cross-section showed a slightly 
higher temperature and the temperature distribution was prac¬ 
tically the same. 
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Test No. 3 

This test, except as to duration, is a duplicate of test No. 1 
In this case the test was extended in order to approximate the 
results liable to be obtained if it became necessary to operate 
overtime. The results are shown in Pigs. 8, 9, 10 and 11. 

During the test the manholes were ventilated in the regular 
manner and the supply of air measured as shown in Pig. 9 In 
this particular case there was a strong draft of air through all 


AVERAGE TEMP. AT C. ON SKETCH No. 2-46 DEG CENT 
" '• " F. •' 



Fig. 8—Test No. 3, 30-Hour Test, Manhole No. 4, 
Natural Ventilation. 

Heavy circles denote ducts containing cables. 

Upper figures in circles are temperature rise in deg. cent, above earth in manhole. 

Lower figures are watts loss per duct-foot, average for 30 hr. 

Small figures above circles are duct numbers. 

vacant ducts, of which there were 57, from manhole No. 5 to 
No. 4.. This has been taken into account in plotting the results, 
so that the record gives the total amount of air supplied to man¬ 
hole No. 4, with the exception of the quantity which came in from 
manhole No. 5 through the 24 ducts containing cables. It is 
doubtful if this condition will be found in practical operation 
as it seems extremely unlikely that the whole system would 
operate overtime on the same date. 
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A.M. P.M. A.M. 

HOURS 

Pig. 9—Ventilation, Manhole No. 4, Test No. 3. 


Measured at ventilating pipe and also ducts to manhole No. fi—about equal quantities 
of air from each source. 
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A.M. P,M> HOURS A,M ‘ 


Fig. 10—Temperatures, Section from Manhole No. 3 to 4, Natural 

Ventilation. Test No. 3. 

A —Earth in manhole No. 4. 

B —Air entering * * “ 

C—Top of duct line—see Pig, 2. 

D —Side u f( K u u 

E —Earth near manhole— “ “ 

- F, G, Ii —Top of duct line * “ 

l —Conductor, center duct, top row. 
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The tests so far described show only average temperatures 
and give little basis for determining the temperature at the 
middle point. of a duct or throughout its length. To investigate 
this distribution a number of copper resistance coils were made 
up and insetted in various ducts. The coils were of circular 
cross-section, wound with fine copper magnet wire upon a wooden 
mandrel and enclosed in a sheet copper envelope, after which 
they were dried and thoroughly impregnated with paraffin in 
such a way that the containing envelope was entirely filled. This 
was done with the intent to render the coils waterproof, and to 
reduce the thermal resistance so that rapid tests could be 
made. Each coil was supplied with four leads, two of which 
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were soldered directly to the winding, the other two being 
merely soldered together inside the coil casing and used to de¬ 
termine the resistance of the coil leads so that the resistance of 
leads might be deducted from coil resistance measurements. All 
resistance measurements were made by a portable decade set. A 
temperature-resistance curve of each test coil was made, and used 
as a basis for temperature determinations of ducts. 

Befoie making test for temperature distribution in the length 
of ducts, it was decided to place the test coils midway between 
manholes No. 3 and No. 4 and determine what, if any, tempera¬ 
ture variation there was in the cross-section of the conduit system 
due to the normal loads on the cablesynstalled, with no load oniron 
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wires. This was done and the following Table I gives the results 
obtained: 


TABLE I 


Time 

Temperatures, deg. 

cent. 

Duct Nos. 

2 

5 

20 

35 

3 

45 

56 

62 

08 

74 

9:00 

22.3 

21.5 

22.7 

22.7 

22.4 

21.5 

21.3 

23.6 


30.8 

10:00 

22.7 

21.7 

23.0 

22.7 

22.4 

21.5 

23.1 

23,8 


31.4 

11:00 

22.7 

21.7 

23.0 

22.9 

22.4 

21.9 

23.1 

23.8 

26.3 

32.1 

12:00 

22.7 

21.7 

22.7 

22.9 

22.2 

21.9 

23.1 

24.0 

26.4 

32.4 

1:00 

22.0 

20.6 

22.3 

22.3 

21.3 

21.1 

22.9 

24.0 

26.4 

29.0 

2:00 

22.3 

21.2 

22.5 

22.3 

22.2 

21.5 

23.1 

24.3 

26.7 

31.1 

3:00 

22.3 

21.7 

22.7 

22.5 

22.2 

21.9 

23.6 

24.3 

27.0 

32.2 

4:00 

22.3 

21.7 

22.7 

22.5 

22.2 

21.9 

23.6 

24.3 

27.0 

32.2 

5:00 

22.3 

21.7 

22.7 

22.5 

22.2 

21.9 

23.6 

24.5 

27.9 

33.4 


One coil was placed in duct No. 2 (refer to Pig. 3), which is 
exposed to the air on one side and surrounded by vacant ducts on 
the other three sides; this shows practically no temperature 
variation. 

Four coils were placed, one in each of the ducts Nos. 20, 35, 38 
and 56, which were surrounded on all sides by vacant ducts; 
except for No. 56 these showed little temperature variation except 
for a slight cooling due to the noon shutdown. 

A coil was placed in duct No. 5, which is exposed on one side 
to the air, on the opposite side to a duct containing a cable, 
and on the other two sides to vacant ducts; this showed practically 
no variation except at noon, and was at a generally lower tem¬ 
perature than those mentioned above, probably due to the prox¬ 
imity of cables operating at very light loads. The lead sheaths 
of these cables presumably conducted heat to the ends of the 
ducts and dissipated it to the air in the manholes. 

A coil was placed in duct No. 45, which is situated quite sim¬ 
ilarly to No. 5, the adjacent cable carrying a very light load. , 

Two coils were placed one in each of ducts Nos. 62 and 68, 
which were surrounded on all but one side by ducts containing 
cables carrying loads, there being a vacant duct on the remaining 
side these show a higher temperature and slightly more varia¬ 
tion. 

One coil was placed in duct No. 74, which contained a cable 
carrying an average load of 410 amperes; this shows a higher 
temperature than any of the others, as should be expected, and by 
comparing with the temperatures by thermometer of the lead 
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sheath at the manhole it was seen that at the middle point of the 
duct the temperature was 18 per cent higher with 20 per cent less 
current in the cable. 

Duct No. 56, though surrounded by vacant ducts, shows a 
higher temperature than ducts Nos. 20, 35, and 38, similarly 
situated; this is probably due to the heat from ducts Nos. 73, 
74, and 75 rising through the duct structure. 

_ The temperatures shown by this test are low and the varia¬ 
tions negligible, due to the small loads carried by most of the 
cables at the time, and the large number of vacant ducts. 
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FEET 


MANHOLE 
NO .3 


TEST NO .5 

Fig. 12—Temperature—Length. Manholes 3 to 4. 


Ducts Nos. 56 and 62. After 24 hours of continuous operation at 2 watts per foot loss. 
Velocity of air 2.5 ft. per second, natural ventilation. Ducts 3 in. diameter. 8.8 cu. ft 
of air per minute. . ’ 

Worked from center to manhole No. 3, then from center to manhole No. 4, the tem¬ 
perature essentially constant during the test. 


Test No. 5 

In order to determine the resulting effect of an air circulation 
through the ducts containing test wires, all openings to basement 
in manhole No. 3 were closed, as well as all openings to outdoor 
aii in manhole No. 4, so that a measurable circulation of air 
from manhole No. 3 to No. 4 through ducts containing test wires 
could be obtained. The test wires were operated at two watts 
per duct foot for 24 hours before taking readings. 

The distribution of temperature throughout a duct was ob¬ 
tained by resistance readings on a test coil at various positions 
in the duct, with constant load on the iron wire. 
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The distribution of temperature in ducts 06 and 62 is shown 
in Pig. 12. This figure clearly brings out the advisability of 
surrounding a heavily loaded cable with others carrying light 
loads, as the conductor in duct No. 62, surrounded on three sides 
by cables, operated at a lower temperature than that in duct No. 
56, surrounded by conductors carrying equal loads. 

It is to be noted that the maximum temperature in duct No. 62 
is 13 per cent greater than the average, while the maximum in duct 
No. 56 is 21.4 per cent greater than the average. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to assume that the temperatures obtained in tests 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 should be increased approximately 15 per cent to 
obtain the approximate maximums, as the values given were ob¬ 
tained by calculation from the drop across a test wire, which must 
necessarily give average values. 

Test No. 6 

It was found in the previous test that the maximum tempera¬ 
tures occurred at approximately 15 ft. (4.5 m.) from manhole No. 
4 when using natural draft. On that account all of the test coils 
were located at that position in this test. Previous to the com¬ 
mencement of this test the ducts containing test wires were 
operated at two watts loss per foot for 48 hours, while the ducts 
containing cables operated at their usual loads. The tempera¬ 
tures attained by the air in the ducts 15 ft. (4.5 m.) from manhole 
No. 4 are shown in Table II. 

While not entirely consistent, a comparison of this table 
with duct locations shown in Fig. 3 shows the influence of lightly 
loaded cables in adjacent ducts. A comparison with Fig. 12 
shows that in 24 hours the ducts arrive at practically a con¬ 
stant temperature with natural ventilation when loaded to two 
watts per duct foot by the iron wires. 


TABLE II 


Duct. 

No, 

Temperature 15 ft. (4.5 m.) from 
manhole No. 4 

2 

41.5 deg. cent. 

5 

45.0 " 

20 

52.5 “ 

35 

51.5 “ 

38 

51.5 “ 

45 

42.5 “ 

50 

50.0 “ 

62 

41.0 " 

68 

,45.5 “ 


At 8:30 a.m. forced draft was applied, the input to blower motor 
being 2.2 kw., and readings taken until 10:30 a.m. The results 
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are sufficiently indicated by Fig. 13. It was noted that at the 
completion of the test the average temperature of all ducts was 
approximately 25 deg. cent., and the temperature rise above in- 



Fig. 13—Temperature Variation with Forced Draft, Duct No. 

20. Test No. 6. 

After 48 hours’ operation at 2 watts loss per foot, 475 cu. ft. air per minute at a velocity of 
13.8 ft. per second. Duct temp, taken by resistance coil in duct 15 ft. from manhole No. 4. 


coming air 20 deg. cent. This indicates the feasibility of opera¬ 
ting the system at greater loads by the application of forced draft. 
It does not, however, give any indication of what air pressure 

would be required, as in this test 
the large combined area of the 
vacant ducts was equivalent to 
the blower exhausting to the free 
atmosphere. Possibly less vol¬ 
ume of air would be required to 
carry off the same heat if the 
ducts contained cables, because 
, , __ of the large area of cable sheath 

time hours surface to come m contact with 

Fig. 14 —Temperature Varia- the air. 
tion with Forced Draft, Duct- 

No. 36. Test No. 7 



. At 4 watts loss per foot, and 500 cu. ft. of 
air per,minute. Duct temperature obtained 
with resistance coil in duct 15 ft. from 
manhole No. 4. Test No. 7. 


As soon as test No. 6 was com¬ 
pleted the forced draft was shut 
off and connections on test wires 


changed so that four watts loss per foot could be obtained and 
test No. 7 started at 11:30 a.m., running to 9:30 p.m. The 
results are sufficiently indicated by Fig. 14. The maximum 
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temperature rise above incoming air in no case exceeded 30 
deg. cent, under these conditions. It therefore seems that, 
taking into account the relief afforded by noon shutdown, the 
system may be operated at four watts loss per foot of duct, 
provided it is possible to force a sufficient amount of air 
through ducts containing cables. Unfortunately no test was 
made to determine the air required to cool a duct containing a 
cable, or the pressure necessary to force that air through, as might 
have been done by plugging up all vacant ducts and measuring 
the air delivered from manhole No. 4. 



Fig. 15 —Temperature Variation, Center Duct, between Man¬ 
holes No. 7 and 9, Test No. 9. 


After 24 hours’ operation of all ducts containing wires of 2 watts loss per foot. This 
duct contained no wire or cable. 

Temperatures in deg; cent. 

Manhole No. 7 Manhole No. 9 


Earth temp., top —17.4 
“ “ bottom-— 16.3 


Earth temp., top — 17.4 
“ bottom — 1(3.3 


Av. manhole temp. — 15.1 


Av. manhole temp. — 1(3.8 


Average temp, for line—10,0 


Test No. 9 

Every test on the section of conduit line from manhole No. 3 
to No. 4 brought to light more clearly the fact that no accurate 
deductions as to temperature conditions could be made from the 
tests, on account of the dissipation of the heat produced by the 
test wires through the cables operating at light loads. On that 
account arrangements were made to have further tests on the sec¬ 
tion of conduit line from manhole No. 7 to No. 9, which contained 
but^six cables, located in the lower right-hand comer of the line 
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SI Fig 3 T1 manho1 ® No ' 9 > *■«•> ducts 70, 71, 72, 79, 80 and 
r?;! t w ? am C °" mt ine ends at this manhoIe and only 
11 , 0t duct exists betw een the opposite side of the man- 

underside o'fThT ““ “““ are sus P end ed from the 

dei side of a bridge structure. During the tests in this sec- 

ion all ducts leading to the outdoor air were tightly closed to 

eliminate any air circulation that existed. 

tuTTs ?™ drawing ' in wires were u “d for heating in this sec- 
tion as in the previous tests, and the connections were so made 

that all ducts except the center one and the six containing 
cables were heated. ng 



Conduit 


Hie first test consisted of measurement of the temperature 
throughout the length of the center duct with a resistance coil 
to determine the point of highest temperature. The results are 
s own in ig.To. It is to be noted that the temperature at man- 
hole No. 9 is live degrees higher than at No. 7. This is believed 
to be due to the presence of the test connections and the operator 

at No. 9, but principally to the general tendency of the draft to be 
from No. 7 to No. 9. 

This figure again shows the advantage of resistance coil 
test of temperature over the drop of potential in the iron con- 
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ductor method, as the maximum temperature is 6 per cent in 
excess of the average. 

It was expected that this test would establish an approxi¬ 
mate rule for the per cent to increase the values obtained in sec¬ 
tion between manholes No. 3 and No. 4, which were made by the 
drop of potential method in the iron wires, but as this shows only 
6 per cent increase, while previous tests on the previously men¬ 
tioned section indicated an increase of from 13 to 21 per cent, it 
was concluded that undoubtedly the larger values were more 
nearly correct for that section, as the temperature of the exterior 



Fig. 17 —Temperature Variation in Cross-Section of Duct Line, 

Manholes 7 to 9. 

After 72 hours’ continuous operation at 2 watts loss per foot. Test No. 10. 


of concrete envelope in the basement must of necessity be higher 
than when underground. 


Test No. 10 

In order to get this section of the conduit line into a condition 
approximately equal to what would be obtained during the sum¬ 
mer months with the line full of cables, current was maintained 
at two watts loss per duct foot on the iron wires continuously 
for 72 hours, during which time readings were taken on the 
resistance coils, which were located approximately midway be- 
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tween the two manholes. Pigs. 16 and 17 have been plotted from 
the results. 

In Fig. 16 is plotted the average of the -temperatures of two 
ducts similarly situated. 

. ^ shows the temperature variations in the cross-sec¬ 

tion of the conduit. It is to be noted that there is little 
difference between the two curves. 


Test No. 11 

After the completion of the previous test the current was 
cut off from the iron wires and the conduit line allowed to cool 



TIME DAYS 

Irrc. 18 Iemperature Variation, Normal Running Condition 

for One Week. ” .’ 

At 2 watts loss per foot. Between manholes 7 and 9. Test No. 11. 

off for 48 hours, when current was again applied and maintained 
for one week at two watts loss per foot in exactly the same 
mannei as would be the case if this section were carrying the 
regular mill load with each duct containing a cable. The results 
are shown in Figs. 18, 19, 20 and 21, which show the maximum 
temperature is not reached until the evening of the fifth day. 
At that time the average temperature of the earth was 17.5 
deg. cent., so that the temperature rise of the hottest duct 
was 49 deg. cent. 
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p IG ig—T emperature Variation, Normal Running Condi lion, 

for One Week. 


At 2 watts loss per foot. Between manholes 7 and 9. Test No. 11 



TIME DAYS 

Fig 20 —Temperature Variation, Normal Running Condition, 

for One Week. 

At 2 watts loss per foot. Between manholes 7 and 9. Test No. 11. 
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Test No. 12 

The preliminary tests showed that the cable in duct 76 was 
four degrees warmer than the one in duct 74 with 27| per cent 
less load. This, in view of the fact that all the cables were bonded 
together in manhole No. 3, indicated that undoubtedly the re¬ 
moval of the bonds would result in increased carrying capacity 
for the same temperature. In order to determine the probable 
values of sheath currents, tests were made both on cables already 
installed and on cables especially arranged for that purpose. 

Two short lengths of 1,000,000-cir. mil cable were placed in 
short lengths of conduit and connected as shown in Fig. 22, cable 
A being 13/64 in. (5.15 mm.) rubber and 3/32 in. (2.38 mm.) 
lead, over-all diameter 1.738 in. (34 mm.), and cable B being 4/32 



Pig. 21—Average Temperature, Earth, Manholes 7 and 9, Test 

No. 11. 

in. (3.17 mm.) paper and 4/32 in. (3.17 mm.) lead, over-all 
diameter 1.645 in. (31.8 mm.). Thermometers were placed'on 
the copper core by means of a hole drilled through both the sheath 
and insulation. The hole was made somewhat larger than the 
thermometer bulb and all vacant space tightly packed with 
asbestos fiber. This method of getting the copper temperature 
is somewhat' crude, but as no instruments suitable for other 
methods were available, it was used. 

Thermometers were also placed on the sheath of the cables 
and the outside surface of the conduit. The temperature of the 
air in the duct was obtained by means of resistance coils sus¬ 
pended inside, out of contact with either conduit or cable. 

The sheath currents obtained are shown in Figs. 23 and 24. 
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Curve 1 of Fig. 23 gives the actual values of sheath current 
obtained on the test of the short lengths of cables, and curve 3 
gives the calculated value upon deducting the resistance of the 
ammeter and bond contacts measured by a bridge, while curve 
4 gives the value which would have been obtained with negligible 
bond and ammeter resistance and both cables having the same 
cross-section of lead as the paper-insulated cable. 

Curve 2 is the average of several tests made on the sheaths 
of cables in No. 1 and No. 2 spinning-room circuits. These cables 
are solder bonded in manhole No. 3 approximately 275 ft. 
(83.8 m.) from the power house, where readings were taken by 
means of an ammeter and clamped bonds. Undoubtedly this 



CABLES ARE ENCLOSED IN SECTIONS OF DUCT CADLE A 
WHICH IS CLOSEOAT THE ENOS WITH ASBESTOS 


CAGLE A IS HUOOEn INSULATED 
CAttLE n IS I'APCri INSULATED 

Fig. 22—Diagram of Connections in Test of Variation in Tem¬ 
perature and Bonding of 1,000,000-cir. mil Cami.es. 

Thermometers:—1-lead sheath, cable A; 2-copper, cable A; 2 lead sheath, cable A 

4-lead sheath, cable B\ 5-copper, cable B; (Mead sheath, cable B-, 7-air; 8.outside of 

duct, cable A; 9~outside of duct, cable B. 


curve gives the most reliable information, as it was made up 
from the tests of actual working conditions. 

Fig. 24 shows the watts loss per foot of conductor in both 
sheath and copper, as well as combined loss. In making up this 
curve the values of sheath loss were calculated from current 
values shown in curve 2 of Fig. 23, using a resistance per foot 
of lead sheath of 0.000182 ohms at 20 deg. cent. These curves 
illustrate the necessity of keeping the lead sheaths of single-con¬ 
ductor cable carrying large alternating currents from contact. 

Figs. 25, 26, 27 and 28 show the temperature results of the 
tests on the.experimental cables, Figs. 25 and 26 on the paper 
.cable, and Fig. 27 and 28 on the rubber. 
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Fig. 23—Sheath Currents in Bonded Cables—Test No. 13. 

1 Test on 17 ft. 1,000,000 cir. mil cable. 

2 Test on Nos. 1 and 2 spinning-room circuits. 

3—No. 1 corrected for bond resistance. 

4 No. 3 corrected to basis of sheath, of paper cable. 



Fig. 24— Watts Loss per Foot, 1,000,000-cir. mil Cables. 

1— Sheath loss. 

2— Copper loss. 

3— Combined loss. 







TEMPERATURE DEG. CENT. TEMPERATURE DEG. CENT. 
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Fig. 25 —Temperature of 1,000,000-cir. mil Cable. 

4/32 in. paper, 4/32 in. lead. In conduit, at 000 amperes. Test No/l2. 



Fig. 26 —Temperature of 1,000,000-cir. mil Cable. 

4/32 in. paper, 4/32 in. lead. In conduit, at 900 amperes. Test No. 12. 
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These curves are principally of interest in showing the distri¬ 
bution of the thermal drop through the various insulating me¬ 
diums from the copper to the outside air. 

Due to the thinness of the insulation adjacent to the copper 
the thermal drop therein is small, but it agrees fairly with more 

careful determinations made on various kinds of insulation on 
coils. 

Due to the tests detailed in this paper being almost 
entirely based on heat generated in iron wires and in ducts con¬ 
taining only the iron wire, and hence having very different radia- 
ting and ventilating characteristics from ducts containing com¬ 
mercial cables,it is difficult to establish therefrom a limit to the 



Pig. 27 Temperature of 1,000,000-cir. mil Cable. 

13/64 m. rubber, 3/32 in. lead. In conduit, at 600 amperes. Test No. 12. 


safe loading capacity of the ducts. However, taking into account 
the fact that the sheath of a cable will transmit considerable 
heat to the duct end and thereby more or less offset the better 
ventilation of a duct containing only an iron wire, and that 
the curves show practically constant temperature in the duct 
with only iron wires, except near the ends and the low tempera¬ 
tures shown by the tests, and allowing for the cooling effect of 
the noon and night shut-downs, it seems safe to conclude that 
any portion of the conduit line may be safely operated at about 
2.5 watts loss per foot of duct with natural ventilation and at 
about 4 watts loss per foot with sufficient forced ventifation, pro¬ 
vided all lightly loaded cables are located at the center of the 
conduit, with the. heaviest loaded cables in the outside ducts. 
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Cables heavily loaded should not be placed in the top ducts, as 
there is a natural tendency for the rising heat of the entire 
system to elevate the temperature of these ducts above the rest. 

By referring to Fig. 24 it will be found that 2.5 watts loss pei 
foot corresponds to about 475 amperes load on the 1,000,000- 
cir. mil cables, and four watts loss per foot to about 600 amperes. 

In order to operate the line at these values of loss, it is not only 
necessary to locate the cables properly with regard to their loads, 
but also to arrange the cables so that there is little or no possi¬ 
bility of their coming in contact in the manholes. An accidental 



Fig. 28—Temperature of 1,000,000-cir. mil Cahle. 

13/64 in. rubber, 3/32 in. lead. In conduit, at 900 amperes. Test No. 12. 


contact between the lead sheaths will result in puncture of the 
sheaths if they are bonded or in contact with each other at some 
other point. 

The passage of the alternating current through the conductor 
induces an e.m.f. in the cable sheath and unless the sheaths 
are grounded the sheath of a long length of cable may be at a 
moderate potential above earth. Possibly the wisest procedure 
would be to bond together all cables of the same phase at one 
point and ground them there through a resistance. 

Where single-conductor lead-covered cables carrying alter- 
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nating current are supported in manholes on iron brackets, the 

sheaths may be insulated from the bracket by split rubber lined 
hose. 

During heavy short-circuits in the system, however, the cables 
carrying the short-circuit current may be thrown from their 
supports by the magnetic repulsion or attraction due to large 
cuirents. This forms a strong argument in favor of wrapping all 
cables in manholes with asbestos tape, afterwards treated with 
silicate of soda, and the use of fibre duct, thus insulating against 
the sheath voltages. 

The lead sheaths of cables carrying high-potential cur¬ 
rents should always be grounded at some one point. 
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Discussion on “ Notes on Underground Conduits and 
Cables ” (Mosman), Boston, Mass., May 15, 1912. 

A. E. Kennelly: This paper manifestly embodies a large 
amount of valuable experimental work. It is work, as has been 
stated, done under very trying conditions, and we are all the 
more indebted to those who have done the work on that account. 
We have, it is true, known but little concerning the heating 
conditions inside ducts, although we know fairly well the heating 
conditions around a single cable of known dimensions buried at 
a given depth in the ordinary soil. I do not mean to say that 
we ought to be content with the knowledge which we have in that 
direction, but at least we have some knowledge. 

The data obtained are interesting. This underground system, 
as shown in Fig. 1, was largely an “ over-ground ” system. 
Nevertheless, there is one section that does seem to have been 
truly an underground system, although just how deep under¬ 
ground I have not seen it stated. I think it would be important 
if some measurement could be given of that depth. The data 
led to the showing, as Mr. Mosman has said, of what this 
particular conduit will stand without overheating the cables it 
contains; and in a general way, of course, what is true of a duct 
in the conditions here might be acceptable in general. But it is 
very important, it seems to me, that the data collected here at 
so much time and expense should be made available for general 
purposes, besides being applicable to this specific case and this 
particular number of ducts; and I think the measurements made 
here are applicable to such a generalisation. 

If we take a conductor that is cylindrical and suppose it to 
be buried in water so as to keep its temperature at the surface 
down to a known amount, and then send a uniform current 
density all through the cable—which of course would not be 
possible with a large conductor and alternating current—the 
hottest place would be in the center and the temperature gradient 
would be lowest, naturally, at the very outside or the skin. 
That has been worked out. In a cable of 1,000,000 cir. mils the 
difference of temperature at the .center and at the skin is a 
small fraction of a deg. cent., with ordinary loading, so that with 
copper the difference of temperature that one would get is 
quite negligible from an engineering standpoint; but if we 
take a large cylinder of very poor thermal conducting material 
and moderately good electrical conducting material, the differ¬ 
ence of temperature that we can get between the center and 
the surface is very material; and large conduits, if they were 
made circular and then filled up like the cross-section of a 
watertube boiler, might be considered as having moderate electric 
conductance, together with a very considerable thermal resistance. 
This is made up of the cement and the fibre, modified by the 
presence of the cables. Electric conductance is supplied by the 
cables themselves. The way such a test would naturally be 
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L. L. Elden: As Mr. Mosman has stated, the installation of 
conduit and cables which has been described in his paper does 
not represent commercial conditions usually present in central 
station systems. It should further be noted that the author’s 
conclusions with regard to carrying capacity of cables are not 
applicable to central station operations. 

Experience in conduit constructions indicates that it is inad¬ 
visable to install more than 12 to 16 ducts in any single group 
entering a manhole, with a strong preference for the smaller 
number!; in city construction. With moderate size conduit 
lines it becomes possible to protect cables from injury due to 
burn-outs which may occur from time to time, more effectually 
than is possible in manholes where a large number of cables are 
concentrated. 

When considering the carrying capacities of different classes 
of cables, recognition should be given the seasonal changes and 
clim atic conditions governing temperatures in each part of the 
cotjptry under consideration. In this particular latitude, central 
station operations have to contend with maximum load periods 
averaging approximately one hour, therefore it is possible to 
apply more liberal ratings to cables or other apparatus used in 
such service than would be the case in localities where higher 
temperatures are normally experienced. 

If we consider the ordinary city conduit, it will be found that, 
owing to the variety in size and types of cable ordinarily used, 
the radiation of heat from heavily loaded cables is materially 
assisted, or at any rate not impeded, by the other cables in the 
same conduit, many of which do not suffer any rise in tempera¬ 
ture from their own currents owing to their small values. 

In enumerating these cables, low-tension a-c. and d-c. feeders 
and transmission lines are those which suffer the largest tem¬ 
perature rises, and, therefore, need to be placed in the most 
favorable positions to effect easy radiation, while cables used for 
primaries, low-tension a-c. or d-c. mains, neutrals, pressure 
wires and series arc lighting circuits rarely need to be considered 
as far as radiation of internal heat is concerned, thereby per¬ 
mitting their installation in such locations in conduits as may be 
convenient. 

When placing cables in conduits, it is advisable to place heavily 
loaded cables in the outside ducts along the sides and at the top 
of conduits, leaving the smaller and cooler cables to occupy the 
bottom and central positions. 

Referring to commercial practise in the design of conduits, 
it usually is unnecessary to make elaborate calculations on the 
radiation of heat from cables in conduits of medium size, for the 
reasons above stated. However, at station exits where large 
numbers of cables are necessarily grouped together, care should 
be exercised to provide properly for any excess temperatures 
which may be developed, particularly in large direct-current 
distribution systems. The dissipation of energy per duct-foot 
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which the author has suggested as being allowable is many times 
exceeded in regular service on short hour peaks, in fact four times 
the limit referred to by Mr. Mosman is regularly attained in 
certain locations without detriment to the cable. After looking 
through a number of temperature readings taken on cables in 
the Boston Edison system in the past, it seemed advisable to 
obtain some additional records of similar character today, and 
these are presented as of possible interest. 


1. Manhole at entrance to substation connecting with a 12-duct 
conduit. Six 1,000,000-cir. mil d-c. cables in conduit. 

Cable tested after carrying 700 amperes six hours. 

Manhole temperature, 22 deg. cent.; cable temperature, 43 deg. cent.; 
rise, 21 deg. cent. 

2. Manhole in street connecting a 4-duct conduit. One 1,000,000-cir. 
mil cable in conduit. 

Cable tested after carrying 800 amperes four hours. 

Manhole temperature, 18 deg. cent.; cable temperature, 38 deg. cent.; 
rise, 20 deg. cent. 

3. Manhole in street connecting a 24-duct conduit. Six 4/0 three- 
conductor transmission cables and miscellaneous cables in conduit. 

One 4/0 three-conductqir cable tested after carrying 210 amperes 8 hours. 
Manhole temperature, 15 deg. cent.; cable temperature, 27 deg. cent.; 
rise, 12 deg. cent. 

4. Manhole in street connecting a 9-duct copduit. One 1/0 three- 
conductor transmission cable and miscellaneous series arc cables in 
conduit. 

One 1/0 three-conductor transmission cable tested after five hours’ run 
at 100 amperes. 

Manhole temperature, 15 deg. cent.; cable temperature, 20 deg. cent.; 
rise, 5 deg. cent. 

5. Temperatures taken at end of conduit inside a station building. 
Room temperature, 21 deg. cent.; cable temperature (average), 35 
deg. cent.; rise, 14 deg. cent. 

6. Tests in large conduit leaving the substation in this particular 
building in a conduit line consisting of 45 ducts, each occupied by one 
1,000,000-cir. mil d-c. cable. Total current leaving the station, 7000 
amperes. 

Manhole temperature, 20 deg. cent. Tests on various cables after 
carrying the following specified loads four to six hours: 

1,000,000-cir. mil d-c. cable, 500 amperes, 23 deg. cent., rise 3 deg. cent. 


U 

a 
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Variations in temperature were noted among cables carrying the same 
loads, due to their location in the conduit with reference to the loaded 
cables, and to the outside faces of conduit. 

7. Temperature of a 1,000,000-cir. mil d-c. cable carrying 800 amperes 
for a long period, in location not affected by other cable, showed a rise 
of 40 deg. cent. 

8. Temperature of 1,000,000-cir. mil concentric cable used for d-c. 
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feeders and operated at 1000 amperes showed approximately the following 
increase in temperature: 


1st hour 2nd hour 3rd hour 

temperature rise temperature rise temperature rise 


Sheath. 10 deg. cent. 

Outer conductor... 20 “ “ 

Inner conductor. 21 “ “ 


25 deg. cent. 
40 “ “ 

42 “ “ 


40 deg. cent. 
55 “ “ 

60 “ " 


While this type of cable is not as well adapted for continuous heavy 
duty as are single-conductor cables, the economies which it effects in 
duct space and its ability to carry heavy loads from two to three hours 
make it eminently satisfactory for central station systems. 

9. Temperature of 4/0 three-conductor 15,000-volt cable operated 
at 250 amperes attained a rise of 47 deg. cent, after two hours, and at 300 
amperes a rise of 63 deg. cent. 

These tests were made on individual cables in conduits with 
other cables and indicate the average conditions which would 
obtain in the ordinary operations of the system. 

In connection with these tests it has been demonstrated that 
i oj w ^ n ^ ei temperatures in manholes closely approximate 
10 deg. cent., while summer temperatures reach 25 deg. cent., a 
condition particularly favorable in connection with the operation 
of a cable system under maximum load conditions as they occur 
m this latitude. 

From every, point of _ view the method of designating the 
carrying capacity of cables by temperature rise is misleading in 
effect, as full value or use of cables cannot be attained by .such 
methods. It is contended that a determination of the maximum 
allowable cable temperature should be the true method of rating 
a cable, thereby leaving it possible for the operators of distribut- 
mg systems to work cables at higher lew. capacities in winter 
than m summer. For instance, repeated tests on 1,000,000-cir. 
mil and three-conductor cables as between winter and summer 
conditions show that the winter ratings may properly exceed 
t e summer ratings of such cables by 10 to 15 per cent while 
attaining the same maximum temperature. 

. The suggestion is made by the author that a 50 deg. cent, rise 
is good practise for paper-insulated cable for high-tension work. 
Assuming that this rise is to be calculated for a base of 20 deg. 
cent., a maximum temperature of-70 deg. cent, would result 
as compared with 73 deg. cent, in English and European practise! 

s the average temperature in England is lower than in Massa¬ 
chusetts, the advantage of the maximum temperature method 
of rating is obvious. 

Referring to foreign cables, it should be noted that the im- 
p egnatmg compounds used abroad are somewhat different in 
composition from those with which we are familiar, in that they 
are adapted for operation at higher temperatures. 
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Mr. Mosman has spoken of bonding methods and troubles 
resulting from sheath currents. With 1,000,000-cir. mil lead- 
coveied cables used for alternating-current service, sheath cur¬ 
rents are developed which require serious attention, although such 
installations are rarely met with in commercial service for 
obvious reasons. ’ 

01 'SSn ai ^ a-c. mams using single-conductor cables 
larger than 350,000 cir. mils are rarely met with in central 
station systems, and owing to the distances covered, it rarelv 
occurs that such cables are loaded to exceed two-thirds their 
maximum canying capacity, under which conditions the sheath 
cunents do not exceed ; 10 per cent of the line current, an amount 
of current easily cared for by proper bonding. Wherever possible 
this evil may be avoided by using multiple-conductor cables for 
a-c. distribution. 


Bonding of cable systems should receive serious attention bv 
all operating companies, first fio avoid damage to cable sheath 
from electrolysis, and secondly to avoid sparking between 

ollCd olio • 


Good practise indicates that all cables in manholes should be 
substantially bonded together and grounded at frequent inter¬ 
vals, and in some. cases special conditions may indicate the 
desirability of bonding to railway return systems to avoid electro¬ 
lytic troubles. 

In transmission systems operating with a grounded neutral 
it is pai liculcii ly clcsii able that all transmission cables be securely 
bonded together and in some locations securely grounded in 
oi dei to insure a path of low resistance for fault currents in the 
event of cable failures. 


The lack of definite knowledge of the relative radiating values 
of the different forms of ducts, when installed in groups of 
various shapes and sizes, and in different soils at varying depths, 
under conditions regularly met with in practise, is regrettable’ 
and studies on this subject would be of great value. 

The radiating value of fibre duct is practically an unknown 
factor, although its advantages in other directions are well 
known, particularly in the assistance it affords in insulating 
cable sheaths from ground currents in locations where conditions 
are favorable and where such construction affords relief from 
electrolysis. 

William L. Puffer: Referring to Dr. Kennelly’s idea of 
hollow construction, I believe that the proper way of considering 
this whole matter is to take into consideration what lies outside 
the surface of the conduit. The heat is carried away by the 
earth. You have a certain circumference of the duct line going 
through the earth. The question is, how fast the earth can take 
heat away from that. Consider everything inside the conduit 
line as & sort of composite device which is producing heat. 
Note Fig. 17, bearing in mind that the direction spoken of is 
diagonal, not horizontal or longitudinal to the surface of the 
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conduit. If you will notice the numbering'on these ducts, you 
will see that these are given diagonally and not from duct to 
duct measured from the outside inward. Also note that it 
would be better if you drew a horizontal reference line at about 
the figure 20, in Fig. 17, representing the temperature of the 
earth, which has been referred to as about 20 deg. cent. You 
will notice then that your curve has a different appearance as 
you get inside the duct line, the temperature rising enormously. 
In Fig. 18, if you will draw that horizontal line through the 20- 
deg. mark you will notice that the first curve, for duct No. 1, 
shows a comparatively small rise in temperature. Then as you 
go diagonally into that duct line the temperature is rising enor¬ 
mously. 

Referring to the remarks on the next to the last page, concerning 
the data given in Fig. 24, the copper carrying capacity is interest¬ 
ing. A loss of 2.5 watts per foot (.30.5 cm.) or 475 amperes on the 
1,000,000-cir. mil cable corresponds to 2100 mils per ampere or 
about 600 amperes per sq. in. (6.45 sq. cm.), which you see is 
comparatively low density. Then the four watts per ft. cor¬ 
responds to about 1700 cir. mils per ampere or a density of ap¬ 
proximately 775 amperes to the sq. in. (6.45 sq. cm.). If you 
will turn to Figs. 25, 26 and 27 and notice the way in which these 
temperature rises are made up, beginning at the top at the ex¬ 
treme right of the curves, you will notice that there is very 
little temperature difference between the copper and the sheath— 
something like three or four degrees. That compares very well 
with measurements which I have taken by a very refined method, 
where there is no room for query. The data are unusually 
correct for a duct line in service. There is a big difference 
between the temperatures of the sheath and the air in the duct. 
I think that is due to the method of measurement. If there 
is any way of producing artificial cooling so that you can elim¬ 
inate a large part of the difference in temperature between the 
sheath and the outside air or ground, there will be a chance to 
spend money to great advantage. I have suggested, and this 
suggestion I do not claim is original, that the way to do with 
a line that is going to run a great deal of current for a long time 
is to see that the ducts are full of water. If you ever try heating 
water you will find that it takes a great many watts per foot be¬ 
fore you can raise the temperature, and if you put water through, 
these ducts you will find that the carrying capacity will go up 
enormously. That same idea is possible in measurements. I 
imagine that the temperature measurements were made up from 
the 'resistance of iron wire which had been calibrated externally, 
then pulled into the ducts and the drop measured. You will 
notice that would give two readings, because of the fact that the 
wire is cooled by the external body of the duct in which it is 
resting, so you would get a lower indication than you would have 
if the wire were in position during the calibration, so that these 
temperatures, I think, should be even higher. I think the results 
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have been understated rather than overstated, due to that 
possible error. 

If you will look up big. 8 and observe the carrying capacity 
of the different ducts making up this 9 by 9 line, you will realize 
that substantially 40 per cent of the ducts are not loaded any¬ 
where near their capacity, so that the figures we read in here 
really have to do with a duct line which has only three tubes, 
being cooled on one side by a temperature which is comparatively 
low, 36 to 22 deg. cent., and on the other side a temperature of 
something like 25 or 26 deg. cent. So the information in this 
part of the paper should not be confused with that which is 
given a little later on. - I think that it would have been well 
to include a sketch showing the temperatures in the duct which 
was actually underground. 

I do not see anything to criticise unfavorably in the paper, and 
I know very well from experience how hard it is to make any sort 
of tests that will plot anywhere near a straight or curved line 
under such conditions as those under which this has to be done; 
and the fact that the investigators got any curve line at all 
shows to my mind that they should receive a great deal of credit 
for doing this work. 

William Clark: In reference to Professor Puffer’s statement, 
regarding the calibration of the test wires, the sample of wire was 
wound on a spool and immersed in oil contained in a tank which 
was also immersed in water, the temperature of which could be 
controlled, so that we had a direct contact with the cooling 
medium as nearly as possible approximating the result obtained 
in the duct, although in the duct there was but a small contact 
between the iron wire and the fibre. 

In reply to Dr. Kennedy's question concerning the earth’s 
surface and the top of the conduit line, no measurements were 
made, but it is my impression that the concrete envelope was 
18 in. or 2 ft. (45 to 60 cm.) below the surface of the earth. 

E- N. Lake: These experiments show rather conclusively 
the influence of thermal conductance and radiating surfaces 
upon temperature rises. In this connection, I think it will be 
granted that a clay material has a better conductance than the 
fibrous material. The square duct, as has been suggested by one 
of the previous speakers, has a larger radiating surface. That 
also gives a slightly larger surrounding medium of air. So I 
believe the question of the relative advantages of round fibre 
duct as against square clay duct is worthy of very careful con¬ 
sideration and a good deal of study on the part of distribution 
engineers. There are a number of large systems in this country 
that have, after a considerable amount of experimentation, 
adopted the single, square, clay duct. 

In the matter of manhole protection to cables, several com¬ 
panies have used a little different method from that suggested 
by Mr. Mo'sman, and that is, to support the cables in the man¬ 
holes not upon metal racks but upon some form of shelving, and 
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to protect them one from the other, so as to.isolate the cables 
in the case of burn-outs, by the same class of material that is 
used throughout the length of the duct, namely, vitrified clay, 
using for this purpose split sections. 

Fig. 15 shows very strikingly the relation of radiation and con¬ 
ductance. I would like to suggest that perhaps the temperatures 
as given by Mr. Elden were temperatures that would correspond 
to the temperature conditions of cables at the manholes. 

As to the matter of conduit construction, a subdivision of 
duct line is usually, although not always, possible—a construc¬ 
tion which carries through the center of the duct section a divid¬ 
ing wall of the conduit. This has been used to very good ad¬ 
vantage—a construction which has been called duplex construc¬ 
tion—using a maximum single section of 12 or 16 ducts, but 
a total section of 24 or 32, carrying the opposite section in the 
other side of the manhole. This has been done primarily to 
accomplish, as nearly as possible, perfect separation of the 
cables, so that trouble in one conductor will not be transmitted 
to the entire group in one manhole. 

One of the preceding speakers mentioned the use of water 
as a medium for surrounding the cables. ,,1 recall a case of serious 
trouble that at the time, without giving very much thought to it, 
we attributed to the presence of water in the ducts and manholes. 
There were some forty-two 600-volt railway cables in a con¬ 
duit line filled with water, covering the entire number of cables. 
What is called by distribution men a “ slow burn-out ” occurred. 
It was so slow that the men could keep the circuit breakers in 
at the station, working at it industriously. After a couple 
of hours of this kind of operation, between one and three o'clock 
in the morning, it was discovered that all 42 of these cables were 
burned off under the water. I do not know whether it would be 
possible for that to occur under any other conditions or not, 
but it was one of the most unusual burn-outs that has ever come 
to my attention. 

G. A. Burnham: I can perhaps answer the question Dr. 
Kennedy brought up about Fig. 15. If you compare Fig. 15 
with Fig. 12 you will note that the variation in temperature in both 
cuives, that is, the difference between the minimum of one 
curve and the maximum of the same curve, is practically the 
same.; it is approximately 25 deg. cent, between the low point and 
the high point. • The reason for the curve in Fig. 15 dropping off 
so abruptly on the right-hand side is that that manhole, if I 
remember correctly, was open to the air on one side. The tempera¬ 
ture in manhole No. 9, I think, was considerably lower than 
manhole No. 4. Nowin curve No. 12 of manholes 3 and 4, we 
had a 10-in. (25-cm.) vent pipe in No. 4, and the temperature 
was. very much higher than in No. 3, due to direction of air current. 

I think the temperatures which Mr. Elden mentioned were at the 
mouths of the manholes. Although his temperatures are rather 
low, they seem to bear out the conclusions which have beenarrived 
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a .^ ) in this paper, that the temperatures within the duct are con¬ 
siderably liighei than is indicated at the mouth of the manhole 
becEUse it does not appear that there can be a great deal of ch> 
dilation and natural ventilation in a long conduit line; that seems 
to be practically proved by Fig. 15. That shows practically 
no ventilation, no action of air from one end to the other as 
a contrast to Fig. 12 In Fig. 12 the direction of air is from right 
to left, from manhole No. 3 to manhole No. 4, because the air 
sweeping down through the ducts carries the heat with it. 

Curve 1 in Fig. 23 seems to indicate that the contact resistance 
and resistance of the ammeter coil was practically 60 per cent of 
the total resistance of the lead sheath. 

That same ammeter, with the same method of bonding, was 
applied to the spinning room circuits, and those were approxi- 
mately 275 ft. (84 m.), and one'would naturally expect that curve • 
2 of Pig. 23, showing tliG shoEth currents in the spinning room cir- 
cuit, would be much higher than it is, because the resistance 
per foot of the lead sheath, including the contact resistance of 
the bonds and the resistance of the ammeter coil, would be con¬ 
siderably higher than would be the case in the experimental 
cable, and with the same current density there would be the same 
flux and induced voltage per foot. So one would expect that 
curve 2 would be a great deal higher than shown, if the 
readings on curve 1 are correct. 

The point brought up by Professor Puffer, about the measure¬ 
ments of the temperatures not being taken in a horizontal direc¬ 
tion, is interesting. Of the two curves which are plotted in 
Fig. 17, one is a curve starting at the upper left-hand corner of 
the conduit line End running at an angle of 45 deg. downward, 
and the other is starting at the left-hand bottom corner of the 
conduit and running 45 deg. upward, and the two curves practi¬ 
cally coincide, so it seems to me that is a fairly average con¬ 
dition. 

David Harrington: I wish to discuss the practical side of 
the question what we are going to do about it. There does not 
seem to be much doubt that there is a certain amount of heating 
through the ducts, and it seems very natural that there should' 
be, under the circumstances. I am somewhat skeptical in re¬ 
gard to Dr. Kennelly’s idea of a central duct. I should be rather 
doubtful about the efficacy of a duct filled with still air doing 
much in the way of conducting away the heat. I think it is 
doubtful whether still material of that kind, either air or water, 
would for any considerable time take care of the heat; but I do 
believe that the day is coming and is perhaps nearer than we 
think, when the central station man can control the conditions 
in the manholes and in the conduits. 

People have fought rather shy of this question. When a 
pole line needs anything done to it or there is any difficulty, they 
get after it and find-out what is the matter with it, and from time 
to time they inspect the system; and also the engine is oiled, 
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nowadays, so that it will run properly; but an underground con¬ 
duit is put into the ground, the manhole is built, and they say 
“ Let it go and it will take care of itself.” I do not believe that 
attitude is going to be mantained for a great length of time, and 
I believe We can control the conditions of the manhole and of 
the ducts. Without going into details, I believe that with a 
forced draft the air could be controlled at practically whatever 
temperature may be desired, and perhaps at an expense which 
would be thoroughly warranted by the saving received. More¬ 
over, the advantage of controlling the manholes and ducts by a 
draft of air would entirely take away the problem which we have 
from gas in our manholes. That would be taken care of at the 
same time as the temperature. I doubt if there is very much 
difference for a long space of time in the temperature of the 
ground immediately outside the duct. I think that under ordi¬ 
nary conditions the ground immediately adjacent to the ducts 
becomes of the same temperature as the ducts and is somewhat 
slow in dissipating the heat. I think we could get a very much 
quicker and more satisfactory regulation by moving air than 
we would by the still earth, still water or air. This method I 
do not think is so difficult as people believe. In the first place, 
the large conduits which would naturally be most affected by 
the heat are in general rather close to the station and they would 
be more easily reached than a smaller duct, which would not 
need ventilation so much, perhaps. Some twenty years ago in 
New York the condition of the conduits was regulated by air 
pressure from the station, and that was at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the station. It was found not be be an expensive or 
a difficult thing to do, and a very simple method of maintaining 
air pressure was found efficacious. Of course the parts of the 
transmission lines which would naturally carry the heavy cur¬ 
rent are generally in small conduits and probably would not be as 
much affected as the larger conduits. It is my opinion that pos¬ 
sibly attending to the condition of the conduits and the air in 
them, and regulating that, might be a simpler matter than to try 
to regulate the cables and adapt them to the conditions which 
we find in the conduits. 

George W. Palmer, Jr.: This paper shows that there has been 
a great deal of care taken in getting it into shape. There is 
very little literature extant on the subject of the limitation of the 
carrying capacity of cables due to the manner in which the 
heat is radiated from the cables, and any contribution to this 
subject is to be welcomed. 

It is evident that operating companies which are now using 
or have been using overhead conductors, and have been accus¬ 
tomed to overload them heavily, have got to modify their practise 
very materially when they come to put the conductors into 
underground conduits. Now we are. not going to be able 
to work these conductors at the same current density when we get 
them underground. I would have been glad to see some [data 
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given in the paper on the performance of cables in tile duct which 
has been longer and more extensively in use than the fibre duct 
which has come into use within the last few years. 

I think it is evident from what has been said that something 
can be accomplished where a conduit has a large number of ducts 
in making it of the shape, so far as may be, to give the most favor¬ 
able radiation. I note that resistance to puncture as given by 
the author does not decrease for paper as rapidly as it does for 
cambric, and that is interesting. 

We have tried to keep our conduits dry. If water gets 
into a manhole, we drain it, and we lay our ducts always with 
such a pitch that there will be no water left in them. I should 
hesitate for a long time before filling up the ducts with water. 
We know that the presence of water increases certain troubles 
in our cable sheaths and makes them much more likely 
to fail. I am somewhat surprised to see the values 
which are given for sheath currents. I note that on 1,000 000- 
cir. mil cable carrying 500 amperes the author gives 175 
amperes. This is somewhat larger than I should have sup¬ 
posed the value to be. The safe carrying capacity, the author 
evidently thinks, from the conclusions he draws from his data 
is 2.5 watts loss per foot (30.5 cm.) of duct, corresponding to a 
load of 475 amperes on a 1,000,000-cir. mil cable. It seems to 
me that if we are not going to be able to work our cables at any 
higher current density than that, we must find some cheaper 
metal than copper to use. At the end of the paper the author 
comments about these sheath currents, which raises the question 
of whether or not it is more desirable that all the phases of the 
circuit should be included in one cable. "We found in our own 
practise a number of cases where electrolysis occurred in single¬ 
conductor a-c. cable with lead sheath. As the cable happened 
to belong to somebody else and was laid somewhere near a street 
railway track, the railway company was immediately accused of 
damaging the cable, but I think the company was able to con¬ 
vince the owners of the cable that the cause was elsewhere. In 
regard to the protection of the cable in the manholes with 
silicate of soda, while we have never used that, I understand it 
is of no value where there is dampness present in manholes. 

William L. Puffer: This paper, we must remember, treats 
of a 9 by 9 duct conduit, run with alternating current, presumably 
entirely ungrounded. Two of those who have taken part in 
the discussion have compared with it certain systems which every 
one thinks at times are grounded, and the comparison is not a fair 
one. The question of the presence of water in ducts and man¬ 
holes also is not fairly compared with what might happen here, 
for the same reason, that they are operating with grounded sys¬ 
tems, and practically selecting the ground as the other wire. In 
this test the return wire is in the line and no part of it would be 
grounded, and moreover, it is alternating current, and the results 
will naturally be very different. 
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L. L. Elden: I do not know whether or not the gas problem 
which is encountered in city practise is appreciated, but at any 
rate it has become necessary in Boston to ventilate the manholes, 
and I am at a loss to know how it would be possible to maintain 
air pressure with a 4-in, (10-cm.) opening in every manhole, 
beginning with the first one from the station. I believe such a 
system means a closed manhole system with many points pro¬ 
vided for the supply of air, and provision must be made to avoid 
the collection of gas in pockets or dead-ended conduits. I 
believe this scheme was abandoned in New York for the reason 
that the conditions became prohibitive for its operation. Pro¬ 
fessor Puffer has spoken about water in conduit systems. There 
is no question that at times it is a convenience to have in some 
systems, providing suitable means are available to remove it 
quickly when necessary. 

_ David Harrington: In regard to the matter of regulation of 
air _ pressure, I would recommend a system of air circulation 
which was regulated through an underground system. I would 
not expect to turn air loose in a system and let it take care of 
itself. 

I think people do not appreciate how comparatively easy it 
is to ventilate and maintain a proper temperature through a 
very considerable length of conduit. Personally, I never have 
been a great believer in Ventilated manhole covers as a method 
of ventilation for a system. There are two or three things 
about it which I think are bad. In the first place the system 
does not stay open because most of the holes get plugged up, 
and then if it does stay open, in my experience, it does not ven¬ 
tilate the manhole. But I would recommend an absolute system 
of ventilation through manholes and of cooling through manholes, 
and I believe it can be done without regard to the manhole 
covers. I would say this, however, that in order to make an 
efficacious system for ventilating and cooling the ducts, the ducts 
must be tight. That is the case with any method; whether 
you are going to cool by air or water or something else, you must 
have a tight duct. 

L. L. Elden: Another word in regard to ventilating manhole 
covers. A simple test at the perforations in such covers readily 
shows that as a means for establishing a circulation of air within 
the conduits, this method of ventilation is reasonably efficient. 
In practise it has been noted that where double or otherwise tight 
manhole covers are employed, explosions are much more destruc¬ 
tive than where perforated covers are used. In the first case, 
the street surface is usually severely affected, while in the latter 
only the cover is dislodged. 

Philip Torchio: Mr. Mosman gives the results of heating 
of cables in ducts for a subway structure consisting of 81 ducts. 
Modern practise is against the adoption of a large number of 
ducts in one trench, as it has been found that it is not economical 
to practically halve the carrying capacity of the cables to save 
a few cents in conduit construction. 
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.A very important subject brought up by Mr. Mosman is the 
efiect of alternating currents on single-conductor leaded cables 

The New York Edison Company has on several occasions caw 
ried out tests along the lines followed by Mr. Mosman, and I 
present herewith two reports, one of January, 1907, and’ one of 
April, 1912, which may pertinently supplement Mr. Mosman’s 
results, as they were carried out for frequencies of 25 and 60 
cycles, instead of the frequency of 40 cycles dealt with in the 
author's paper. 

1 think that all of this information is valuable to central station 
engineers, as information of this character is rather meager 
As to some conclusions of Mr. Mosman, I am not prepared 
either to endorse them or to take issue with them. I want, 
however, to point out that there may be disadvantages in relying 
on the maintenance of insulation in ducts and manholes for a 
long singlc-conductm leaded cable carrying large alternating 
currents. A safer procedure would probably be the frequent 
bonding and grounding of the lead sheaths so as to reduce the 
amperes flowing in any one length to a moderate amount. 

For low-tension work, however, as for instance in the case 
described in the paper, I would consider the use of concentric 
or multi-conductor cables preferable to the single-conductor 
cables. Where single-conductor cables must be used, some form 
of waterproof insulation and braiding could be used to advantage 
for voltages not exceeding 2000. For higher voltages, braided 
cables must be, in addition, supported by highly insulating 
clamps to prevent their destruction from static discharges to 
neighboring high-resistance grounds. 

Induct'd Currents in Cable. Sheaths . January , 1907. The fol¬ 

lowing tests were, made to measure the currents induced in the 
lead sheaths of the cables on generator No. 10 in Waterside 
Station No. 2. 

Length of cablet;. 100 ft. (32.3 m.) 

Outside diameter. 2§ in. (00.3 mm.) 

Thickness of lead. J in. (3.175 mm.) 

Uopper. 1,500,000 dr. mils 


Cross-section of lead. 0.8835 sq. in. (5079.7 sq. mm.) 

Resistance of lead. 0.000105 ohms per ft.(304.8 mm.) 

When tested, these cable sheaths were permanently bonded 
and grounded at the upper end in the transformer gallery. All 
other bonds and grounds were cleared, down to the generator 
terminals, where the bond wires were opened for measurements. 
Under these conditions the sheath circuits were star-connected, 
and it was found that the open-circuit voltage from end to end 
on one sheath was 1.38 volts, with 360 primary amperes. Read¬ 
ing across the open ends of two legs, 2.56 volts was observed, 
against a calculated voltage of 2.39, assuming the two to have a 
phase difference of 120 deg. (V3 X 1.38). 

Upon completing the circuit by joining the generator end to 
a common connection through an ammeter, the voltage from 
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end to end dropped to 1.10 volts, the current flowing along the 
sheath being 15 amperes. 

With 632 amperes, a current of 44 amperes was measured, 
flowing from the sheath to the common connection. 

A test for unbalanced current to ground was made by observing 
the current in the three leads from- the sheaths to the common 
connection, and also the current flowing from the common con¬ 
nection to ground. 

With 360 primary amperes, the currents flowing along the 
three sheaths were about 18 amperes, while the current to 
ground was 0.35 ampere. As the ammeters and connections 
were not all of the same resistance, this probably accounts for 
the unbalanced current. 

A bond was made in the basement about 35 ft. (10.6 m.) 
from the generator and tying the three sheaths together; under 
these conditions the current at the generator end was reduced 
from 26 amperes without the bond, to 12 amperes with the bond, 
with 450 primary amperes. 

In general, therefore, it appears that the currents induced in 
the sheaths are balanced, or nearly so, and that if the bonds 
between the sheaths are heavy enough, and make good contact, 
there will be practically no current to ground. In order to re¬ 
duce the current flowing in any bond wire, several bonds should 
be provided. 

For the No. 10 generator cables at Waterside Station No. 2, 
it appears that with 25 cycles, 800 primary amperes, bonds 
about every 40 ft. (12.2 m.) should not have more than about 
18 amperes flowing in them. It would seem to be sufficient to 
ground the bonds at the ends of the cable, if the bond connections 
are all made with good contacts. 

Induced Currents in Lead Cable Sheaths—April 30, 1912. The 
following tests were made to measure the currents induced in the 
lead sheath of a 1,500,000-cir. mil single-conductor cable. The 
tests were made in comparison with a similar cable with braid 
covering. 

The two sample cables were drawn into tile ducts, both in 
outside ducts and separated from each other by an empty duct; 
this location placed them 14 in. (356 mm.) apart between centers. 
The two cables were connected together at one end, and current 
was passed through them in series. The two ends of the lead 
sheath were connected together through a 500,000-cir. mil 
cable. Complete measurements were made in the main circuit 
for both the lead and braid-covered cables, and also in the sheath 
circuit. The ducts were broken away at a point about midway 
from the ends, in order that temperatures might be observed at 
this point. 

Ihe detailed dimensions of the samples were as follows: 

Lead-covered cable: 1,500,000 cir. mils; conductor diameter 1.625 in. 
(41.3 mm.); sheath diameter, inner, 2.125 in. (54 mm.), outer 2.375 in. 
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(60.3'mm.); 190.1 ft. (67.94 m.) long. Braid-covered cable: 1,500,000 
cir. mils; 191.5 ft. (58.37 m.) long. 

Resistance at 23 deg. cent. 

Conductor of lead-covered cable = 7.58 X 10 -c ohms per ft. (304.8 mm.) 

“ “ braid- “ “ = 7.43 X 10~ 6 “ “ “ 

Lead sheath = 117. X 10“» “ ““ 



Fig. 1 



Fig. 2 

Measurements were made of induced volts in the sheath, cur¬ 
rent flowing in the sheath circuit when connected through an 
external conductor, and losses, and the results are shown in the 
accompanying curves, Figs. 1 to 7. The currents measured 
are probably maximum currents, or as high as may be expected 
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in practise, as the connections and external circuit were all of 
low resistance. 

Fig. 2 shows the e.m.f. induced in the sheath, together with 
the impressed voltage on the conductor as primary volts. Fig. 1 
shows the current flowing in the sheath and external circuit, 
when the ends of the sheath are joined. 




Fig. 4 shows the measured and calculated losses in the leaded 
and braided cables at 25 cycles. Comparison with the calculated 
PR loss shows close agreement for the braid cable, within the 
accuracy of the measurements; the leaded cable, however,shows 
a materially greater loss than accounted for by calculated PR 
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with, tli6 sheath circuit open; this difference is apparently due 
to eddy currents in the sheath. 

Fig. 3 is an analysis of the secondary circuit losses at 25 cycles, 
that is, both the losses in the sheath itself and the losses in the 
conductor connecting the ends of the sheath, considering the 
sheath as a transformer secondary and the connection as an ex- 



Fig. 5 



Fig. 6 


ternal load upon this secondary. It will be seen that the 
measured power in the external load agrees fairly with the cal¬ 
culated PR, probably within the accuracy of the measurements^ 
the net loss in the sheath, however, is nearly twice the calculated 
PR. It was not possible, with the available facilities, further to 
analyze this loss, and we are unable to state whether it is due to 
increased eddy currents, or not. 
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Fig. 6 shows the measured and calculated losses in the leaded 
and braided cables at 62.5 cycles. As in the 25-cycle test, 
the loss in the braided cable is substantially the same as the 
PR, while the leaded cable shows an excess over PR, more 



CURRENT IN CONDUCTOR, AMPERES 

Fig. 7 

marked than at 25 cycles, and probably due to eddy currents 
in the sheath. The 62.5-cycle test could only be carried up to 
about 400 amperes on account of limited supply, and for that 
reason some of the more important 25-cycle values are re¬ 
plotted in Fig. 6 and also in Fig. 5, for comparison. 



> Fig. 5 is similar to Fig. 3, and is an analysis of the secondary 
circuit losses at 62.5 cycles. The excess of measured loss over 
PR for the sheath is shown here, as in the 25-cycle test,, the ratio 
being about the same, approximately two to one. 
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A summary of the foregoing tests is shown in Fig. 7, giving the 
induced e.m.f. and losses per foot of sheath, for primary currents 
up to 1200 amperes. 

Temperature Tests. A temperature test was'made bypassing 
1340 amperes, 25 cycles, through these two cables in series, 
and observing the temperature of the outside of the cables 
until practically constant temperature was reached. The tem¬ 
perature of the conductors was also obtained, by resistance, at 
the end of the run. Throughout the test, the sheath circuit was 
closed and a current of 192 amperes flowed in the sheath. The 
results are given in Fig. 8. 

The resistance thermometers were in close contact with the 
outer surface of the cables, at'the breaks in the duct described 
above. The spirit thermometers were thrust down inside of the 
ducts, as far as they could be read. 

Cb T. Mosman (by letter): The discussion has shown the 
possible need of emphasizing certain points in the paper in order 
that there may be no misunderstanding of the author’s ideas 
of, its range of application. 

It is quite evident that the location, arrangement and loading 
of this duct system are such that to draw conclusions therefrom 
which will be applicable to the usual city installation would 
require considerable practical experience with underground 
systems and unusually good judgment. If it were necessary to 
carry 81 ducts under a city street and for any considerable 
distance, undoubtedly an attempt would be made to arrange 
these ducts in two or three separate septions, sufficiently sep¬ 
arated so that there might be an appreciable spacing of earth 
between the adjacent sections, thus enlarging the exterior 
radiating surface of the system and consequently its contact 
with the surrounding soil. This arrangement would be much 
superior to the idea suggested by Professor Puffer, of having a 
central air duct or space, which would serve little purpose in 
carrying off heat unless a definite circulation of air were main¬ 
tained, and even then it is doubtful if the arrangement would 
allow of as high carrying capacity per square foot of section as 
would be obtained by division of the ducts into separate sections. 

Apparently Mr. Elden has misunderstood the temperature 
limitations for the various types of insulation given at the top 
of the second page of the paper. The temperatures there given 
are the total temperatures in deg. cent., not temperature rise, 
and hence are apparently still more at variance with Mr. Elden’s 
ideas. The temperatures given by Mr. Elden are extremely 
interesting, but it should be noted that they are the temperature 
rises presumably in deg. cent, of the cable sheath at the manhole 
above the temperature of the air in the manhole. A reference 
to Figs. 12 and 15 indicates that there may be considerable 
difference between these terminal temperatures and the temper¬ 
atures obtaining at some other point in the duct, Fig. 15 in¬ 
dicating a difference of 28 deg. It should also be borne in mind 
that some of the cables referred to by Mr. Elden are insulated for 
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high potential, and hence that a very appreciable allowance must 
be made for the fall of temperature through the insulation, and 
thus it is safe to assume that if a temperature rise of 30 deg. 
is obtained at the manhole with the air temperature at 25, or 
a total temperature on the cable sheath of 55 deg. cent., the tem¬ 
perature of the copper at some point in the duct may be easily 
in the neighborhood of 100 deg. cent. Cables might operate 
at such a temperature for a considerable number of years before 
giving evidence of deterioration. At the same time it does not 
seem to the speaker that such operation should be considered 
good practise. 

The bonding recommendations made in the paper are sug¬ 
gested as applicable only to the particular installation under 
consideration, or other very similar installations, and are by 
no means considered applicable to street service. It should 
be kept clearly in mind that the cables under consideration in 
this paper are single-conductor, lead-covered, carrying fairly 
large currents and hence in no wise comparable with the triple¬ 
conductor cable, which would generally be used for carrying 
three-phase currents in a city system. 

In the London Electrician of September 2, 1905, appeared 
an article by Mr. Moms showing that in a triple-conductor cable 
with insulation between wires of 0.35 in. (8.89 mm.), and a §-in. 
(3.175-mm.) lead sheath, carrying 50 amperes at 60 cycles, the 
energy loss in the lead sheath was but 0.3 per cent of the 
copper loss in the cable, thus indicating that for a triple-conduc¬ 
tor cable in a tile or fibre conduit the sheath loss may be neg¬ 
lected. For the same cable in an iron pipe the sheath loss 
would be increased about 75 per cent. Fig. 23, curve 2, in 
the author’s paper indicates that with the single-conductor 
cable carrying 450 amperes, a sheath current of 75 amperes 
might be expected, this test being made at 40 cycles, the sheath 
current being in this case about 16 per cent of the current in 
the cable. 

In the London Electrician of April 15, 1905, is an article by 
Mr. Field stating that in the case of two cables 12 in. (305 mm.) 
apart and carrying 200 amperes at 60 cycles, a sheath current of 

64.5 amperes was obtained, the sheath current hence being 
32 per cent of the current carried by the cable. If proper cor¬ 
rections are made for the difference in frequency and for the diff¬ 
erence in the thickness of the lead sheath and the amount of 
current carried by the cable, I think it will be found that the 
sheath currents given in the paper are in reasonable agreement. 

The limiting capacity of the cables in a duct system should be 
dependent upon the exterior perimeter of the total conduit sec¬ 
tion, again indicating the desirability of sectionalizing a large 
system. The 9 by 9 section under consideration, operating at 
2 watts per duct foot (1 ft. = 304.8 mm) or 62 watts per 
conduit foot, has outside dimensions of approximately 4 by 

4.5 ft. (1.2 by 1.37 m.), or a total perimeter of 17 ft. (5.18 
m.). If the'radiating surface of the top of the system is neg- 
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lected, there results a perimeter of 13.5 ft. (4.115 m.), hence the 
radiation must be 12 watts per sq. ft. (0.0929 sq. m.) of radiating 
surface. From 6 to 12 sq. ft. of radiating surface, neg¬ 
lecting the area of the top, may be considered good prac¬ 
tise in the case of manholes containing transformers or other 
devices giving off considerable heat; the proper limit, of course 
depending greatly upon the condition of the surrounding soil’ 
particularly with regard to dampness; hence on this basis the 
limit of 2.5 watts per duct foot would again appear reasonable. 

Professor Puffer has suggested the flooding of the duct system 
with water in order to increase its capacity. This was one of the 
first ideas that occurred to us, but it was discarded as not prac¬ 
tical. 'I here is no doubt that by this means the capacity of 
the duct system might be enormously increased, particularly if 
the water were circulated. The risk of puncture of the cables 
due to small holes in the lead, the increase of sheath currents, 
the probability of the lead being subject to chemical action and 
electrolysis due to impurities contained in the water, and the 
inconvenience of emptying the system to make it possible to in¬ 
spect or work upon the cables, and the fact that a portion of the 
duct system is above the basement floor of a building, are all 
strong arguments against such an arrangement. 

The tests forming the basis of this paper were carried out by 
Mr. William Clark, who was sent to the plant with very broad in¬ 
structions to obtain data in the best way available. The work 
was done in the winter and involved very serious discomfort, 
and many unexpected difficulties were encountered. The 
working up of the data required something like 100 curve sheets. 
Mr. Clark was assisted in the carrying on of the tests by Mr. 
George A. Burnham and Mr. S. C. Coye. 

Mr. Clark has already covered Professor Puffer’s inquiry with 
reference to the testing of the iron wire. It should be borne 
in mind that no duct contained both an iron wire and a lead 
cable,_ and it should, also be borne in mind that the principal and 
most interesting data were obtained by the use of a test coil which 
could be placed in any desired position in a duct, in this case the 
iron wire simply serving to produce heat. 

Ralph H. Rice (communicated after adjournment): In con¬ 
nection with Mr. Mosman’s paper I would like to call attention 
to the current-carrying capacity allowed by the Board of Super¬ 
vising Engineers, Chicago Traction. It is shown in the following 
table: 




Rubber-insulated 

lead-covered 

Paper-insulated 

lead-covered 

Triple braided 
weatherproof 

1 000,000-cir. mil 

cable 




amperes. 


800 

1,000 

1250 

500,000-cir. mil 

cable 

amperes. 


500 

GOO 

625 

350,000-cir, mil 

cable 

amneres.... 


375 

425 

325 

325 

4/0 cable, amperes. 
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It will be seen that this carrying capacity is much more liberal 
than that indicated on the next to the last page of Mr. Mosman’s 
paper. 

We have found no trouble as yet with any of our cables which 
can be traced to overheating. In explanation of this, two things 
might be pointed out: 

First .—That the duct lines in which these cables are placed are 
situated in trenches in the ground and not in the basement of a 
building, as the cables under test. 

Second. —Mr. Mosman has tested cables in a conduit section, 
9 by 9 ducts. It is the practise of the railway companies in 
Chicago to restrict the conduit section to a much smaller number 
of ducts than this. The largest duct section ordinarily used when 
unprotected by concrete or earth walls is 12 ducts. When we 
have 16 ducts, or over, the section is broken by a 4-in. (10-cm.) 
vertical concrete wall, so that in any one compartment there 
are not more than 12 ducts. 

R. W. Atkinson (communicated after adjournment): Mr. 
Mosman’s paper is of very great value in showing limiting carry¬ 
ing capacity in such an unusually large duct .system. The writer 
will confine his discussion largely to two subjects covered by the 
author. He expects to show that the heat conduction length¬ 
wise along the copper and lead is far less important than seems 
to have been assumed by the author. We are presenting data 
from which may be calculated the current which will be induced 
in the lead sheath of single-conductor cables carrying alternating 
current. Also data are given showing the amount of voltage 
induced when the sheaths are insulated from each other so as 
to prevent the current flowing. The energy loss due to the sheath 
current is very important in many cases (as for instance that 
described by the author), but the dangers due to the induced 
voltages may be even much more serious. 

In several places, the author explained some of the results ob¬ 
tained on the assumption “that considerable of the heat gen¬ 
erated in the test wires must have been dissipated by the cables 
operating at low loads.” (See pages 761 and 770, this volume.) 
Also on page 766, he says “ the lead sheaths of these cables pre¬ 
sumably conducted heat to the end of the ducts and dissipated 
it to the air in the manholes.” The writer has made calculations 
showing that the influence of the lengthwise heat conduction 
is negligible as regards either the average temperature or the 
maximum temperature. We find in handbooks the heat con¬ 
ductivity of copper given as 0.72 g-cal. per deg. cent, per cm. 
cube. The conductivity of lead is approximately one-eighth as 
much. For copper, we may put these data in the form 2.01 X 
10 6 thermal ohms (deg. per watt) per mil foot. That is, the 
heat resistance of 1 ft. (304.8 mm.) of 1,000,000-cir. mil cable 
is 2.01 thermal ohms, or a heat current of 1 watt will flow length¬ 
wise when there is a difference of temperature between the ends 
of 2.01 deg. cent. From the dimensions of the cable given, we 
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compute a cross-section area of the lead equal to 760,000 cir. 
mils. In heat conductivity, this is approximately equivalent 
to 95,000 cir. mils of copper. Mr. Mosman found the point of 
maximum temperature as near as 14 ft. (4.3 m.) from one of the 
manholes. We will make the following very rough 'assumptions 
for an approximate calculation. From Fig. 5, test No. 1, 
28 deg. cent, is considerably more than the difference in tempera¬ 
ture between any test wire and the lead sheath of the cable at 
the mouth of the duct in the manhole. For convenience, we 
will take the resistance of the cable as two ohms per ft. (304.8 
mm.) (on the assumption that both lead and copper are available 
for heat conduction, the resistance is about 10 per cent less than 
this). Assume that there is no heat conduction along this cable 
from a greater distance than 14 ft. (4.3 m.). Assume that over 
the 14 ft. a total of two watts is delivered from the test wire 
to the unloaded cable. Assume that an equal amount is con¬ 
tributed by each foot of the length, so that 2/14 of a watt is con¬ 
tributed by each foot length. The heat flow, then, in the cable at 
the duct’s mouth will be two watts, and one foot away will be de¬ 
creased by 2/14 watt, and so on. Two watts heat flow will re¬ 
quire a difference of temperature of 4 deg. per foot. The grad¬ 
ient will be gradually reduced until it reaches zero at 14 ft. 
Accordingly the total temperature difference will be 14 times the 
average gradient, or 28 deg. cent. Then if our assumptions are 
true, 2/14 watt of the two watts generated per foot in the test 
wire could be carried away by a single unloaded cable. This is 
only 1/14 or about seven per cent of the total heat generated 
■ and would be expected to make about that per cent difference 
in the temperature. Even this amount is very small as compared 
to the difference expected to be accounted for in this manner. 
However, our assumptions have very greatly magnified this effect. 
It will be noted that the difference in temperature between the 
test wire and the cable is 28 deg. cent, at the duct mouth, and is 
2/14 of a degree at the 14 ft. point. We have assumed that there 
is 2/14 watt flowing from the test wire to the cable at each point. 
It is very obvious that however good or however poor the inter¬ 
vening duct walls are as heat conductors, many times as much 
heat will be carried to the cable from the one-ft. portion near 
the duct’s mouth as is carried to it from the one-ft. portion near 
the 14-ft. mark. More careful calculation along the lines 
suggested (preferably by the use of calculus) shows that the max¬ 
imum temperature can be affected by but a small fraction of one 
, per cent. On the assumption that the heat conductivity between 
the test wire and the.cable is very high, about 4.5 watts might be 
dissipated instead, of 2, at each end of the cable. This is slightly 
over three per cent of the 280 watts dissipated by the test wire, 
and indicates a possible maximum effect upon the average tem¬ 
perature. A calculation similar to the .above would have con¬ 
vinced Mr. Mosman that he need fear no errors in his results due 
to this effect. 
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The writer has given some attention to the subject of induced 
current and voltage in armored and lead-covered cables. In 
a paper by Ii. W. Fisher* a method of calculation is given, which 
was developed by the writer. These data are now presented in 
more concrete form. Referring to Figs. 9 and 10, it will be seen 
that the voltage induced depends upon the frequency, the dis¬ 
tance apart of the cables, and the diameter of the lead sheath. 
The voltage induced for either 25 or 60 cycles may be read di¬ 
rectly from the curves. These data are shown much more readily, 
as we have done, on logarithmic paper. The current which is 
induced when the lead circuit is completed is shown for several 
sizes of lead sheath at both frequencies. Intermediate values 
may be interpolated fairly closely or' may be calculated by the 
method below. 



DISTANCE BETWEEN CENTERS-|N TERMS OF AVERAGE SHEATH DIAMETER. 


Fig. 9 


The curves V in Figs. 9 and 10 give either reactance against 
neutral per 1000 ft. (304.8 m.) of cable, or voltage induced per 
ampere in the conductor at 60 cycles and at 25 cycles. The 
formulas for calculating this reactance are 

X — 0.05295 log 2 ~ , for 60 cycles 


X — 0.02207 log 2 —, for 25 cycles 

The voltage induced = IX, where I is the current in the con¬ 
ductor. 


^Transactions A. I. E.E., 1909, XXVIII, II, p. 759. 
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The current induced in the sheath when the circuit is closed 


equals 


X 

V'R*+'X*’ 


where R is the resistance per 1000 ft. of the 


lead pipe. (The resistance at 100 deg. fahr. (38 deg. cent.) 



DISTANCE BETWEEN CENTERS'IN TERMS OF AVERAGE SHEATH DIAMETER. 

FrG. 10 
Figs. 9 and 10 

Induced Voltages and Currents in Lead Sheaths 

Curve '• V " gives the volts to ground on the lead sheath per 1.000 ft. per ampere 
flowing in the conductor. For three-phase circuits the voltage between sheaths equals 
1.711 times the value on the curve, or twice thin value for single- or two-phase circuits. 

Curves A, B, C and D represent the current induced in the lead sheaths when they 
are connected at the ends. 1/8 in. (II.175 mm.) thickness of lead has been assumed. 
Current is given in per cent of conductor current. 

Curve A for 3 in. (70.2 mm.) mean diameter of sheath 
“ B “ 2 “ (50.8 “ ) “ u a a 

“ C “15“ (38.1 “ ) “ 

“ D “ 1 “ (25.4 “ ) * “ 

If thickness of sheath is other than 1/8 in., use a diameter for calculation which, with 
1/8 in. thickness, will have the same cross-section of lead as has the sheath under consider¬ 
ation. Where the sheath is less than 1 in, in diameter, the current flowing may be taken 
as approximately proportional to the cross-section of lead. 

Power Lost. —If P equals per cent of sheath current in terms of conductor current, 
add to the conductor resistance (P/100) 2 0.25/if, d being average sheath diameter. 0.25 
is the resistance per 1000 ft. of 1-in. pipe (average diam,), 1/8 in. in thickness. If the 
thickness is other than 1/8 in., the energy lost is of course inversely proportional to the 
thickness for a given current. 

of a lead pipe having an average diameter of one in. (25.4 mm.) 
and a thickness of lead of £ in. (3.175 mm.), is \ ohm per 1000 
ft.) Average diameter refers to the average of the internal and 
external diameters. 
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Example .—We take the following data from the paper of the 
author—Outside diameter of cable 1.65 in.; thickness of lead 
0.125 in.; average diameter of lead 1.52 in.; resistance of lead 
sheath 0.182 ohms per .1000 ft.; distance between centers of 
cable (probably) 4 to 5 in.; frequency 40 cycles. We have, 

then, ~ is 2.63 to 3.28. From curve V, Fig. 10 of this discus¬ 
sion, we find that the reactance at 25 cycles is therefore from 0.019 
to 0.0212 ohms per 1000 ft.; the reactance at 40 cycles is then 

40 

about 0.020 X xy = 0.032. The current in the lead sheath is 


then 


0.032 

V0d82‘td- 0.032 2 


= 0.173 I, that is, 


17.3 per cent of the 


current in the conductor. Mr. Mosman gives for the cables in the 
ducts under these conditions, 16.5 per cent (test No. 2, Fig. 23.). 

Mr. Mosman finds, in another test, 33 per cent as much current 
in the sheath as in the conductor, after making allowance for resist¬ 
ance of bonds. lie has made the correction as though for direct 
current. This is approximately correct, as the reactance is rela¬ 
tively small even in this case. Hence, there will be no error 
introduced if we assume the reactance voltage to be in proportion 
to the current produced, that is, that there is approximately 
1.9 times the voltage in this case as in the former case. At 25 
cycles, this would be 0.020 X 0.19, or 0.038 ohms per 1000 ft. 
From the same curve, we find that this reactance is obtained 

. D . 

when — is approximately 26. The separation between the 

centers of the cable in this test must have been approximately 
1.52 in. X 26 = 40 in. (102 cm.). We have worked backwards 
purposely in this case, as the separation is not given in the report 
of this test, and cannot be deduced from the probable dimensions 
of the system as in the other case. We would not expect a close 
agreement, but one only roughly approximate, between this cal¬ 
culated value and the distance actually obtained in the test, 
since a very small difference in the value of the induced current 
found would make a very large change in this calculated value. 
Conversely, when it is desired to know the current which will 
flow, it is unnecessary to know accurately the distance between 
centers, as a considerable change in distance can be made with 
comparatively slight effect upon current produced. 

We have presented the data with two-fold purpose, first, to 
make available a ready method of pre-determining conditions 
which will exist. The second reason is because we consider the 
unqualified recommendation to insulate the sheath of single¬ 
conductor alternating-current cables in order to prevent sheath 
current, an exceedingly dangerous one. Moreover, we believe 
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that the lead sheath should be solidly grounded at some point 
instead of through a resistance. Otherwise, unless the station 
is of veiy limited output, an accidental ground on any of the 
cables means full station voltage impressed upon the entire sheath 
of the cable in question. Under the specific conditions men¬ 
tioned in the papei, this would mean full station voltage upon 
all cables of one phase. Under these conditions, it is very im¬ 
probable that the first ground produced would be the only one 
upon the system. It would be quite possible for arcs at different 
points to melt holes in the sheath and burn through the insula¬ 
tion to the conductors. 

When sheaths are insulated the normal voltage to ground will 
be something of no mean value; as calculated "above, the reac¬ 
tance per 1000 ft. (304.8 m.) is 0.032 ohms. With 500 amperes 
flowing in the conductor, this means a voltage to ground of 16 
per 1000 ft. The voltage between cables of the opposite phase 
would be about 30 volts. If this were the maximum value en¬ 
countered, it might not be serious and might cause no damage, 
if the means of insulation described by Mr. Mosman were in use. 

However, we may have excessive sheath voltages induced if 
a short circuit occurs in the substation at the end of a cable, with¬ 
out any failure whatever on the part of the cable itself. If the 
voltage is maintained at the power house during a short circuit, 
during the maintenance of the short circuit, there will be induced 
in the cable sheath a difference of potential nearly equal to the 
power house voltage. For example—the reactance at 40 cycles 
of a circuit consisting of two 1,000,000-cir. mil cables 1000 ft. 
long, at 4-in. (102-mm.) centers, is 0.067 ohms at 40 cycles. The 
resistance is 0.02 ohms, and resulting impedance 0.07 ohms. 
If the station voltage is 1000 volts and is maintained, more than 
14,000 amperes will flow in short circuit. The reactance of 
lead sheath will be, for the 2000 ft. (609.6 m.), approximately 
0.00 ohms. This multiplied, by the short circuit current, gives 
more than 850 volts. The damage which might be occasioned 
by the presence of such a voltage can still better be imagined 
when it is noted that the current which can flow if the oppor¬ 
tunity is given, is a very considerable percentage of the short- 
circuit current flowing in the cable, in this case about 2500 
amperes. It may be taken as a general rule, that, regardless of 
other conditions, where the lead sheaths are insulated from each 
other when a short circuit occurs at the end of the cable, a very 
considerable percentage of the cable voltage will be induced be¬ 
tween the lead sheaths. This is both dangerous to the cables 
themselves and to the life of anyone approaching the sup¬ 
posedly grounded lead sheath. 
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COMPRESSION CHAMBER LIGHTNING ARRESTER 
AND THE PROTECTION OF DISTRIBUTION 

CIRCUITS 


BY E. E. F. CREIGHTON AND F. R. SHAVOR 


The object of this paper is to describe a new form of lightning 
arrester in which the attainment of low cost was the principal 
motive of the design, and to note the improvement the applica¬ 
tion of this arrester will have on the methods and efficiencies of 
protection of distribution circuits. This is the first step toward 
the complete solution of the problem of discontinuity of service 
and injury of transformers due to lightning. This is to be the 
subject of continuous study until the desirable condition is 
reached. The end seems already in view, although not all of 
the material is sufficiently completed to be made a part of this 
paper. 

During the past few years relatively little expeiimental woik 
has been devoted to the multigap lightning arrester. Even now 
after much further experimentation no principle stated then is 
rendered questionable. One new feature in the opeiation of 
the arrester has been added. If there is apparently a partial or 
temporary recession of practise previously laid down it comes 
entirely from the desire to lower costs, and other changes are 

made to minimize the effect of the recession. 

There has been a demand for years for an inexpensive arrester 
for the protection of small installations where the revenue from, 
and cost of the installation would not justify the expenditure 

for the best arrester. . . 

Furthermore, the best practise in protecting 2300-volt pole 
transformers absolutely demands that the arrester be placed on t e 
same pole with the transformer. To fulfill this condition an 
8 811 
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inexpensive arrester is necessary. The practise of placing three 
or four arresters per mile, regardless of the location of the trans¬ 
formers, is ineffective. Experience shows that lightning poten¬ 
tials are very* much concentrated, and an arrester placed even 
at the distance of an adjacent pole from a transformer may be ren¬ 
dered unprotective. This is a condition which can be produced 
in the laboratory experiments. 


Construction of the Com¬ 
pression Chamber Arrester 

The compression chamber ar¬ 
rester is a particular design of 
the well-known multigap arres¬ 
ter. The cost of this arrester has 
been reduced principally by 
making it self-ho used. The other 
standard design of multigap ar¬ 
rester was made for indoor work, 
and when used outdoors requires 
a wooden box for housing it. 
This wooden box is comparable 
in expense to the arrester itself. 

Fig. 1 shows the arrangement 
of the parts of the compression 
chamber arrester. Fig. 2 shows 
the assembled arrester and Fig. 
3 the disassembled parts. On 
the outside, Fig. 1, there is a por¬ 
celain base with four screw holes 
to connect it to a cross-arm. 
Immediately inside of this base 
are the antennae. The antennae 
vary in form in different arres¬ 
ters, but in this case they consist 



Fig. 1—Detailed Cross-Sec¬ 
tion of Arrester. 


of two metal strips in the form of a U that fit inside of the holder 
or base. Inside of these antennas is placed a straight porcelain 
tube. The porcelain tube is held in place by insulating cement, 
nside the porcelain tube the gap units are placed. Each gap 
unit consists of two punched metal hats of special alloy. The 
crowns of these hats are turned so they face each other, and 
both crowns are knurled. Between the rims of the two metal 
hats there is a short porcelain tube which holds the crowns of the 
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Fig. 3—Disassembled View of Arrester. 
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metal hats about 1 /32 in. (0.8 mm.) apart. These gap units are 
stacked one on top of the other inside the porcelain tube 
between the arms of the antennas. On top of the gap units is 
placed a resistance rod of low ohmic value. The gap units and 
resistance rods fill the long porcelain tube. On top of the resist¬ 
ance rod a spring contact is made, and a porcelain cap is fitted 
over the end of the tube and cemented there. Through the 
porcelain cap the connecting wire projects. The ground con¬ 
nection is a wire which passes through the bottom of the base 
and is connected to the antennae as well as the lower gap unit. 
The arrester is hermetically sealed so that no dust, dirt, or 
moisture can get inside. 

Characteristics of the Arrester 

The arrester required thousands of actual tests to determine 
its characteristics and choose the proper values of the factors 
involved. Some idea of this work and the methods is given at 
the' end of this paper in a condensed form. At the present time 
it is desired only to review its distinctive characteristics, such as 
the series resistance, gap units, spark potential, short-circuit con¬ 
ditions, endurance under rapid strokes, life of the arrester, tests 
of arresters for protecting transformers', etc. 

Series Resistance. Some years ago a complete development 
was made of a multigap arrester in which the series resistance 
was shunted by gaps. This feature has proved of very great 
value for heavy discharges of lightning. There is no possible 
doubt that when a heavy discharge of lightning is thrown on the 
arrester, the ohmic drop of potential in a series resistance is 
objectionable. Therefore, it is necessary to justify the abandon¬ 
ment of this valuable principle in one form of this new arrester. 

Compression chamber arresters are not designed for the pro¬ 
tection of valuable station apparatus where the maximum 
possible protective value is essential to the continuity of service. 
But the arrester is designed especially to protect small trans¬ 
formers where the cost is comparatively slight. The arrester, 
therefore, must have a cost that is compatible with the cost of 
the small transformer. At the same time the arrester must 
maintain a very high degree of protection. Due to the high 
factor of safety in the insulation in the design of distribution 
transformers, this is made possible in the cheap arrester. 
Due to the effect of the antennae in this arrester, which will be 
described, later, it is possible to use more than the usual number 
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of gaps in series. In consequence, the resistance in series with 
the gaps may be kept at a very low value. The average value 
of this resistance is 23 ohms. The discharge current to ground 
per phase will be equal to the lightning potential divided by 23 
ohms. 

The next question is, what is the limit of the safe value of 
lightning potential which can be applied to the transformer? 
The high factor of safety, i.e., five, given to the insulation of these 
transformers, as compared to the usual factor of 2.5, is the 
element which gives justification, as will be shown, to the use of 
series resistance. All these transformers are tested for one 
minute to a potential of 10,000 volts. Therefore, momentarily, 
they will stand a very much higher potential. This higher value 
for the momentary application is unknown, but 15,000 volts is 
surely a safe value to assume. With a lightning stroke of 15,000 
volts at the terminal of the arrester, the discharge rate of the 
arrester will be 15,000 divided by 23, which is approximately 
650 amperes. In other words, this arrester applied to this par¬ 
ticular transformer has a discharge rate of 650 amperes before 
the lightning potential reaches a dangerous zone. From both 
theory and practise, this value seems to be sufficient. In the 
aluminum arrester the design is made such as to give this dis¬ 
charge rate of current at double potential. 

The Antenna. Turning next to the subject of spark poten¬ 
tial, we have known for years that an antenna placed near 
a multigap arrester always reduces this spark potential. In 
fact, any ground surface in the neighborhood of the arrester 
will produce this effect. ^ It was one of the difficulties we had to 
contend with in the design. An arrester designed to be placed 
very near a connecting wall would sometimes have such a low 
spark potential as to require more gaps placed in series. On 
account of the particular conditions of the design of the standard 
multigap arrester, it was not found feasible to utilize the anten¬ 
nae. However, with the form of insulation in the compression 
chamber arrester the antennae can be easily applied. 

In theory the antennae make the arrester more sensitive 
by increasing the electrostatic capacity of each electrode to 
ground, while the electrostatic capacity to the adjacent electrodes 
remains constant. This theory was given by Dr. Steinmetz 
in 1906. 

The use of the antennae gives, first of all, uniformity in the 
spark potential regardless of the surroundings. In the next 
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place, the use of the antennae reduces the spark potential of the 
series of gaps used in this arrester, to exactly one-half of the 
potential without the antennae. This permits the use of twice as 
many gaps as would otherwise be possible. Each gap has the 
function ol extinguishing the arc of a certain potential applied to 
it. Theiefoie, when the number of gaps is doubled, the arc¬ 
extinguishing powei of the arrester is greatly magnified. 

Characteristics of the Gap Unit. Each gap is enclosed in a 
sealed chamber, and any expansion of gases in that chamber 
will cause an increase in pressure, which, as is well known, tends 
to extinguish an arc. Furthermore, the porcelain tube which 
encloses the gap has its cooling surface in close proximity to the 
arc. The cooling effect of this porcelain surface is demonstrated 
by the grayish deposit which takes place after the arrester has 
discharged many thousands of times. 

The spark potential of this arrester can be set at any desired 
value. The most desirable value seems to be about 0.7 of the 
value of the potential at which the transformer insulation is 
tested. This spark potential is apparently safe for the trans¬ 
former, and at the same time it is sufficiently far above the poten¬ 
tial of the recurring type of internal surges as to make the arres¬ 
ter safe from destruction by these surges. In other words , the 
arrester is designed for lightning and only such internal surges as 
reach a dangerously high value. For the general protection against 
internal surges on a 2300-volt system it is better to trust to one 
aluminum arrester situated in a station. The aluminum arrester 
can have a spark potential as low as one-fourth and even one- 
fifth the tested potential of the transformers and still be safely 
operated on 2300 volts. It will be seen that by following this 
practise the compression chamber arrester will be called on to 
carry successive discharges very rarely. As to successive light¬ 
ning discharges, the compression chamber arrester is designed 
sufficiently strong to withstand many more successive discharges 
than ever take place. This is explained later. 

Short-Circuit Conditions. It is therefore necessary to take 
precautions only to arrange to clear the line of the arrester in 
case some extraordinary condition shall arise, such as a direct 
stroke or a cross with some high-tension circuit, or any unforeseen 
condition which produces a continuous discharge in the arrester. 
This is accomplished by the breaking of the porcelain tube from 
the heat given out by the resistance rod. Each resistance 
rod has a certain capacity for absorbing heat. Since the amount 
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of energy concentrated in a resistance rod is very great as 
compared with its radiating surface, the rod will heat so rapidly 
that one hardly needs to consider the radiation as a factor in a 
lightning arrester rod. If the discharges are practically con¬ 
tinuous the rod will quickly heat to incandescence, and will crack 
oh the tube. The cap will then dangle from the wire but the 
line will'be free of short circuits. Inspection, then, of the light¬ 
ning arrester will consist simply in visual observation from the 
bottom of the pole. Since the resistance rod is the weakest 
spot in the arrester, one may conclude that if the arrester is 
not broken, it is in good condition. Still further proof of this 
will be given later. 

Endurance of the Arrester to Withstand Rapid Strokes. In 
order to determine the strength of the arrester to withstand 
rapid successive discharges, an arrester had applied at its term¬ 
inals, 170 per cent of its dynamic potential. The discharges 
were made through the gaps by means of an induction coil. 
This induction coil was operated from a make-and-break contact 
which made thirty strokes per second. An oscillograph was 
placed in series with the arrester in order to measure the number 
of strokes applied to it. Forty-five strokes were applied during 
1.5 seconds without causing any damage to the arrester. The 
greatest known number of successive strokes from lightning in 
a second is shown by some photographs. This number is only 
a fraction of the number applied to the arrester. Tests made 
in connection with Mr. J. A. Clay‘on the Animas Waterpower 
Company’s line, 1907, showed that nearly every stroke of light¬ 
ning consisted of a succession of discharges, and that the usual 
number lay in the range of 3 to 9. Sometimes these are dis¬ 
tributed over an entire second, but usually they occupied only a 
very small fraction of a second. As already stated, the limit of 
the number of discharges is set by the heating of the resistance 
rod. If the successive discharges are spread out with several 
seconds between, then the radiation from the resistance rod is 
sufficient to give the arrester a very long life for such discharges. 
The actual limit for one of these rods is 50,000 joules, which 
corresponds to the normal dynamic discharge current for 
1 sec. on one type of resistance rod. 

Life of the Arrester. In order to determine whether it would 
be desirable to leave the arrester open at the top so that the gap 
units could be replaced after they had worn out, a number of 
life runs were made on the 2300-volt compression chamber 
arrester to determine how frequently such a change would need to 
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he made. The result showed that the life of the arrester was so 
great that it was entirely unnecessary to make any provisions 
for changing the gaps. For example, discharges were applied to 
the arrester with intervals of one minute between. These 
disbharges were continued up to 9000. The arrester was tested 
with the oscillograph at about every 2000 discharges to determine 
its condition, and the spark potential was taken. Both these 
tests showed that the arrester was at all times of the run in as 
good a condition as at the beginning. The rectifying power of 
the gaps was the same, and the spark potential of the arrester, 
even after the 9000 discharges, remained constant. In other 
words, these discharges did not burn away sufficient metal from 
the surface of the electrodes to increase the spark potential 
although a dynamic potential of 70 per cent above normal was 
applied to the arrester. The insulation between electrodes, meas¬ 
ured by a “ megger,” was far above 2000 megohms—practically 
infinite. When a gap unit was split open a considerable deposit 
of soft grayish material was found on the walls of the chamber 
and around the gap, but this material was non-conducting. 

Tests of Arresters Protecting Transformers 

These tests were made in the laboratory with artificial lightning. 
An explanation is due at the outset that one cannot reproduce in 
the laboratory all the forms of lightning that occur from the 
elements, yet certain forms of laboratory tests along this line 
of endeavor are not to be despised. In this case we produced 
an artificial lightning stroke at the terminals of the transformer, 
of sufficient strength to puncture the insulation between primary 
and secondary. All we can say of this lightning stroke is that it 
was of unusual strength as compared to the ones which ordi¬ 
narily occur on a 2300-volt line. A large number of transformers, 
both new and old, were available for testing the protective 
value of the lightning arrester. 

The following set of tests is illustrative of the statements 
regarding the protective value of the arrester. A 2300-volt 
transformer was placed in parallel with a lightning arrester and 
subjected to the discharges of artificial lightning. Three 
thousand discharges were made and no damage occurred to the 
transformer. The arrester was then removed and the trans¬ 
former punctured between primary and secondary on the very 
first discharge. The question next arose whether the trans¬ 
former had not been damaged by the 3000 discharges, so another 
transformer was placed in circuit without the lightning arrester. 
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The first discharge of artificial lightning punctured the trans¬ 
former between primary and secondary. Again, another trans¬ 
former with the same insulation was placed in parallel with a 
lightning arrester and subjected to successive discharges. After 
3500 discharges had passed, it was decided that no damage 
could be done to the transformer while protected by the arrester 
and the arrester was removed. Again, as before, on the very 
first discharge without protection, the transformer failed. 

These tests tell us that the lightning arrester will give protection 
against strokes that will damage the transformer. They do not 
tell us that the arrester will give protection against all strokes, 
since it is conceivable that a lightning stroke may have a rate of 
discharge such that an ohmic drop across the resistance rod might 
be sufficient to give a dangerous potential across the terminals of 
the transformer. On the other hand, to offset this possibility, 
there is always a limited spark potential around the bushing on 
the transformer and it is only necessary to make this spark po¬ 
tential somewhat lower than the spark potential between 



Fig. 4—Resistance Rod, Assembled with Brass Rings. 


primary and secondary in order to minimize the dangers of even 
a direct stroke. 

Protection against Oi-imic Drop along Resistance 
Rods of the Arrester. By-Passing the Rod 

It is conceded that for this 2300-volt arrester the ohmic 
resistance in series with the arrester introduces an undesirable 
element when the current in the lightning stroke exceeds 650 
amperes. Dr. Steinmetz has shown that the discharge of a surge 
traveling along a line cannot exceed a certain value of current 
per volt due to the inherent inductance of the transmission 
line. These calculations give a considerable confidence that the 
currents in the lightning arrester circuit scarcely ever approach 
600 amperes. Long experience with the aluminum arrester 
with its 600 amperes discharge rate at double potential also shows 
that the lightning discharge which exceeds this value is exceed¬ 
ingly rare. These elements, taken together with the desire to 
keep the price of the arrester within a value compatible with the 
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price of a small transformer and the value of uninterrupted 
service, makes us adopt the design in the form shown in this paper 
In 01 der to meet the conditions of installation between the 
small pole transformer and the important apparatus in the power 
house, an intermediate solution of the problem is made by a com¬ 
promise between the standard graded shunt resistance type and 
the arrester just described. The resistance rod is by-passed by 
a set of multigaps consisting of brass rings placed around the rod. 
There is a small gap between adjacent rings. See Fig. 4. 



Fig. 5—Apparatus and Connections for Lightning 
Protection of Individual Transformers. 

Recommendations for the Installation of Arresters 
for Protecting Distribution Transformers 
It seems desirable to include in this paper recommendations 
for the installation of the arresters. There are some features 
which are of primary importance, and others which have to be 
varied somewhat according to the local conditions. Fig. 5 
shows the installation of lightning arresters and 2300-volt trans¬ 
former on a pole for a non-grounded neutral circuit. The 
relative location of arresters and transformers may be varied to 
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suit the local conditions. Where a grounded neutral circuit is 
used, only one of these arresters is necessary, the arrester being 
connected directly across the transformer, and a small extra gap 
added between the neutral wire and the wire which runs down the 
pole to earth. The assumption is made in this case that the 
neutral wire is grounded only at the substation. Again, some 
difference will be found in the installation according to whether 
the practise of grounding the secondary is followed or not. The 
figure shows the connection where the secondary is grounded. If 
the conditions are the contrary, it is not intended to recommend 
the grounding of the secondary at the transformer in the manner 
shown. In fact, the secondary could in any ease be grounded 
through a single unit gap. This gap is made up in the same way 
as the arrester already described, but it is not illustrated in this 
paper. Recommendations are reduced to a very brief form in 
the following list: 

1. Install lightning arresters on the same pole on which the 
transformer is placed. 

2. Install an arrester at every transformer. 

3. Make the connections from a line wire through the arrester 
to the transformer case, as short and direct as possible. 

4. In making the connections between the lightning arrester and 
the line, have the point of contact not vertically above the 
wooden crossarm or any connecting parts in the neighborhood. 
The idea in this precaution is to prevent trouble in the extreme 
case of damage to the arrester. For with a continuous discharge 
in the arrester, the resistance rod will finally heat and crack the 
porcelain. The cap will break loose and will dangle free of any 
possible persistent short circuit. 

5. Connect the arresters, in general, on the line side of the 
transformer fuses. 

6. Ground the transformer case by means of an iron or 
copper wire. Since the lightning arrester is grounded onto 
the case, the drop of potential down the pole along the ground 
wire is of less consequence than in the former practise when the 
case was not grounded. Therefore, cheap telegraph wire can be 
used for the connection between the transformer case and the 
pipe-earth. 

7. If bare wire is used, it is recommended that in some cases 
a wooden strip be placed over the ground wire for a distance of 
about 7 ft. (2.1 m.) from the ground up. This addition is used 
■to avoid danger of shock from the ground wire when a cross 
occurs between a primary and the ground. A cross continued 
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long enough sometimes dries out the earth connection. There 
are many cases and places where this is not necessary. Insulated 
wire may be substituted for the wooden strip. 

8. At some point part way up the pole place a clasp connector. 
This connector is to be opened by the lineman and the ends 
bent back, when he climbs the pole, in order to insulate the trans¬ 
former from ground by means of the intervening wood of the 
pole. 

9. If the practise is already followed of grounding the second¬ 
ary, then use either a small gap between the secondary and 
ground wire of the arrester or ground the case of the transformer 
directly on to the secondary through a connector. This con¬ 
nector is also to be opened by the lineman as a matter of safety 
when he is working around the transformer. 

10. For the earth connection in the usual soil, drive a one-in. 
(2.5 cm.) pipe in to a depth of six to nine ft. (1.8 to 2.7 m.) A 
shallow hole should be scooped outsat the surface of the ground 
and the top of the pipe driven below the surface. In unusual 
conditions of very dry, sandy, or gravelly soil, two ground pipes, 
six ft. (1.8 m.) apart, may be desirable. If the ground wire is 
protected from corrosion it can be carried directly to each of the 
pipes. A soldered joint on the pipe is desirable. 

11. The earth should be scooped out several inches below the 
soldered joint and several double handfuls of salt placed in this 
basin. It is desirable to add some water at the same time. The 
earth can then be filled in to the level. 

Due to varying conditions and tastes, the method of making 
the earth connection and the materials to be used can be left 
somewhat to the discretion of the one making the installation. 

The object is to have a pipe penetrate into the earth at some 
convenient distance greater than six ft. (1.8 m.), to have a con¬ 
nection between the grounding wire and the pipe earth which will 
not be corroded or pulled off, leaving a large gap, and to keep the 
salt solution away from the soldered joint as much as possible so 
as to prevent local corrosion at the joint. 

As a suggestion, it might be well to use No. 10 or No. 12 in¬ 
sulated wire from each pipe earth to the lower joint of the con¬ 
nector which is placed as a break in the vertical wire, and use 
iron wire from there up, the iron wire being stapled to the pole. 

It is very important to note in connection with this practise, 
which may seem less rigid in regard to grounding than has pre¬ 
viously been recommended, that the conditions are different, due 
to the connection of the lightning arrester to the transformer case. 
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The drop of potential down the connecting wire on the pole and 
through the resistance of the earth connection is thereby rendered 
of comparatively little importance. 

In regard to the cost of the materials for this method of ground¬ 
ing, the galvanized iron telegraph wire, from the top of the pole 
to the pipe earth, will cost about 6 cents. The cost of plain iron 
pipe one in. (2.5 cm.) in diameter is about 4 cents per ft. There¬ 
fore, a pipe 8 ft. (2.4 m.) long would have a cost of 32 cents. The 
galvanized iron pipes cost one cent more per foot. 

It is difficult to see the need of using galvanized iron pipe be¬ 
cause the plain iron pipe will last for ten years at least. 

By following the practise recommended above, the cost of instal¬ 
lation of the lightning arrester, including the cost of the ground 
wire earth pipes, is all reduced to a small fraction of the cost 
that was formerly found necessary. 

Some Details in the Development of ti-ie Lightning 

Arrester 

Compression Chamber Arrester for Higher Potentials. There 
is less demand for an arrester for potentials above 4000 volts 
grounded neutral. The same design is applicable, however, to 
the higher potentials. In certain isolated cases this arrester 
is applicable. Fig. 6, Plate XXXVI, shows the form of a com¬ 
pression chamber arrester for 10,000-volt circuits. 

Some Miscellaneous Notes and Tests. In former years it was 
thought that the design of a lightning arrester required a con¬ 
siderable degree of imagination. Little twists, points, capacities, 
and fantastic contrivances were placed in the path of the light¬ 
ning to confine it, and while it was all mixed up in its direc¬ 
tions it was to be slid off harmlessly to the ground. In reality 
the design of a lightning arrester is a relatively prosaic affair. 
Nothing is left to chance. A test can be devised to gain some 
knowledge of every factor. 

To give full details of the experimental determination of the 
factors involved in an arrester would, we fear, be of little interest 
to the members of the Institute. A brief statement of each 
step may be of interest to indicate the methods and care that 
are involved. This brief account follows: 

Tests were made to determine— 

1. If gaps enclosed by hollow cylindrical spacers, which determine a 
certain gap length between electrodes, will extinguish the dynamic arc 
without destroying the enclosing spacer. 

Tests weie made using hollow cylindrical spacers of different lengths 
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and different inside diameters. Tests proved the arrangement to he 
practical and efficient. 

2. The minimum gap length permissible to prevent bridging of the 
gaps by molten metal thrown from the arc crater during discharge 
under conditions noted in (1). (Standard lightning arrester electrode 
metal used in test.) 

3. The possibility of using punched sheet metal electrodes versus 
solid metal electrodes of like material for efficiency and durability. 

4. If discharge faces on the electrodes should be smooth or knurled. 

f). The material to be used for spacers. 

Many materials were tried, among which were fiber (treated and un¬ 
treated), hard rubber, glass and porcelain. 

6. Form and size of discharge face of the electrodes. 

7 *_ Inside diameter of porcelain spacer to insure no assistance to dynamic 
arc in holding across the gap. 

8. Length of porcelain spacer to obviate any possibility of deposit from 
material thrown off by the arc form'ng a conducting surface from one 
electrode to the other, thereby short-circuiting the gap. 

The length was determined at 17/32 in. (5.5 mm.). 9000 consecutive dis¬ 
charges on a 2300-volt circuit, using sealed gap units, failed to render the 
surface of the spacer conductive. 

9. Leakage factor of porcelain spacer 17/32 in. (5.5 mm.) long. 

The leakage factor for this spacer as found by test on a 60-cycle circuit 
is 6350 volts, effective. 

10. The value of resistance to be used in series with the gaps on a 2300- 
volt circuit. 

A number of tests were made by varying the number of gaps from two 
to six, also varying the resistance from ten to one hundred ohms, 

A test was run using a minimum number of gaps (2) and a minimum 
amount of resistance (10 ohms). 

A typical test is shown by the use of three gaps with a 23 ohm resistance 
rod in series, all of which were enclosed in a porcelain, tube. The arrester 
was sparked over by the use of a static machine. 

At the end of 100 discharges taken at intervals of five seconds the 
temperature rise of the tube above the air was 23 degrees cent. No 
damage was done to the arrester and no fuses were blown. 

11. The effect of water in the containing tube on the operation of the 
arrester. 

The tube was supported in a vertical position with the line end (top) 
open and only a small hole in the opposite, or ground end. The arrester 
was then connected across the 2300-volt circuit, using one strand of five- 
mil bokcr wire for a series fuse. The test was started using one drop of 
water every ten seconds and run for 70 minutes. 

Most of the water was evaporated. 

Bokcr wire changed for a 20 ampere fuse. Flow of water increased to one 
drop every 7 seconds, the arrester being subjected to a static discharge every 
two minutes. Tests run 45 minutes; operation of the arrester was normal. 

Flow of water increased to 85 drops per minute and run for 15 minutes. 
No trouble developed. 

Flow of water increased to a tiny stream. Some steam given off. No 
fuses blown. Temperature of the tube 28 degrees cent above the air. 
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Flow of water increased to one pint per minute. No trouble developed. 
Temperature of tube decreased to 15 degrees cent, above the air. No 
fuses blown. 

Several porcelain spacers were soaked in water for two days. The 
effect on spark potential of the gap, using these spacers, was not material. 

12. The rectifying power of various metals and alloys in form of sheet 
metal electrodes, as now used in the arresters, and also in form of our 
standard lightning arrester cylinders. 

The amount of zinc volatilized during the life of the sheet metal elec¬ 
trodes is minute. Measurements were taken before and after 500 dis¬ 
charges, at 100-ampere discharge rate, applied to the gaps. The result 
was a gain of two milligrams in one electrode and a loss of 3 milligrams 
in a total of three others. This amount was too small to be accurately 
measured with the available balances. 

13. Many tests were made which can be mentioned only in a general 
way. Among them were: 

Tests to determine the length, size and form of the antennae. 

Tests to determine the equivalent needle-gap under various conditions, 
by use of the static machine; Tesla coil; induction coil; 60 cycles; quick 
break; direct impulse and lightning generator. 

Tests to determine per cent surge; per cent spark potential; etc. 

Many oscillograms have been taken at critical points in different tests 
and on endurance runs. 

14. Curves were run to show the following: 

a. Minimum length of antenna to be used. Minimum length of 
antenna to give the maximum capacity effect was determined at 87.5 
per cent of the total length of number of gaps used. 

b. Spark-over potential of containing tube. Tube both wet and dry. 
Test made only to limits of 10,000-volt arrester (50 gaps). Antenna at 
87.5 per cent of length of gaps safe. Spark over potential to support 
when dry 100,000 volts. Spark-over potential to support when wet 
80,000 volts. Factor of safety is 8. 

c. Spark potential of gaps for high-voltage arresters; gaps varied; 
antenna 87.5 per cent total length of gaps. Fifty gaps spark over at 
21,000 volts at 60 cycles. 

d. Antenna surrounding containing tube versus 1/2 in. (1.2 cm.) strips 
on opposite sides. Antenna surrounding tube requires less spark poten¬ 
tial than in. (1.2 cm.) strips. (6.4 per cent, less for 4 gaps to 6.8 per 
cent less for 50 gaps.) 

e. Spark potential using antenna: versus no antennae. Removing the 
antennas raises the spark potential 100 per cent. 

/. Spark potential, with antennas, using single tube versus two tubes 
in series. Using two tubes in series raises the spark potential about 20 
per cent. Therefore, all the gaps for one leg of an arrester should be 
assembled in one tube if at all possible to so do. 

g. Spark potential tests: Antennas connected to grounded end versus 
antennas connected to line end of arrester. The antennas connected to 
the line end of the arrester raise the spark potential of the arrester 
about 10 per cent for low voltages and from 15 to 20 per cent for higher 
voltages (10,000-volt arrester). 
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HUMAN ACCURACY: MULTI-RECORDER FOR 
LIGHTNING PHENOMENA AND SWITCHING 


BY E. E. F. CREIGHTON, II. E. NICHOLS AND P. E. HOSEGOOD 


The object of this paper is to describe a new instrument which 
will record the time, to the second, of a phenomenon of any kind 
that can be made to close an electrical contact. Besides record¬ 
ing whether a phenomenon is starting or stopping, a printed record 
is made of the day of the week, a.m. or p.m., the hour, minute, and 
second. The highest number of records put on a sheet by a 
single one of these instruments so far is thirty. The instrument 
is capable of recording a movement of all of its pencils or type 
wheels simultaneously, or the movement of any lesser number. 
Every record shows the position of every type wheel whether it 
moves or not. The instrument records only to the nearest second, 
but in case of successive discharges during a single second their 
relative precedence is noted by giving them successive prints of 
the same second. In this manner the recorder will split a 
second into about four parts. The manner of operation will be 
described later. 

The field for this device in theoretical and practical investiga¬ 
tions on transient electrical phenomena is immediately evident 
to those interested in this subject. The field in practical appli¬ 
cations of electricity is not so evident. It is thought, however, 
that this instrument falls in * that class of devices for which 
there is no apparent demand before they appear but which 
become somewhat of a necessity afterwards. 

As electrical distribution in lighting, motive power, and rail¬ 
ways becomes more standardized and conventionalized there is 
an increasing demand for higher reliability from employees and an 
imperative need of knowing what the apparatus is doing, especially 
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during periods when accidents are taking place. So long as a 
plant or railway runs along smoothly, knowledge of simple routine 
duties is sufficient. During times of trouble there is an imme¬ 
diate demand for the highest knowledge and quick, accurate 
judgment. The man with such knowledge and judgment has 
demands on his time which put him out of reach when he is most 
needed at the scene of trouble. Grant that he has chosen his 
helpers well—that they are honest, loyal, and conscientious— 
still there is no guarantee that they will be able to meet the 
situation. There enters a psychological factor. What will a 
man do under stress and excitement? His conscientiousness 
may be the factor that inhibits quick and accurate action. After 
an accident to a power plant, how is an engineer to know whether 
the trouble was due to faulty manipulation of the switches or 
some unavoidable failures of the insulation? Too often a local¬ 
ized trouble is made into a general interruption by a mistaken 
operation of a switch. How can the reliable operators be 
picked out? Surely not by their good characteristics under 
normal conditions of emotion. 

Several personal experiences will be given to illustrate the 
fallibility of observation, especially during periods of mental or 
nervous stress, and the effects that the characteristics of the 
individual have in noting their observations. 

An example of disagreement in noting simple phenomena 
occurred in Colorado, 1907. Mr. F. W. Peek, Jr., and one of the 
writers were making studies of lightning effects in conjunction 
with Mr. John Clay, superintendent of the Animas Power and 
Water Company. A heavy lightning stroke started noisy arcs 
between some terminals and the ceiling, six feet above. There 
were two of these arcs, making twelve feet total length and 
absorbing the entire power of the plant. When the trouble 
started Mr. Clay was outside the building, Mr. Peek was in the 
third floor of the high-tension gallery, and one of the writers was 
on the main, ground floor. When the arc was finally put out by 
the hand manipulation of a faulty oil switch located on the 
third floor of the high-tension gallery Mr. Clay and the writer 
were in the gallery, and Mr. Peek was on the floor. Later, we 
compared notes of the sequence of events, such as the lightning 
stroke, the starting of the arc, the precipitate exit from the 
station of several linemen, the entrance of Mr. Clay, the dis¬ 
charge of lightning arresters, the opening of secondary switches 
and our own movements, up to the time the faulty high-tension 
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switch was opened by hand manipulation. They made three dis¬ 
tinct stories, each man positive of his impressions. There was no 
way of getting at the real truth. We feel we are trained observers, 
so surely men in power houses with less training could scarcely 
be censured for wrong impressions. It was extremely important 
to all of us thk the arc should be extinguished immediately so 
as not to damage the building. The nervous tension was, there¬ 
fore, unusually strong, although it could scarcely be said we 

were excited. 

This illustration calls to mind one recently used by a most 
eminent practical psychologist in a lecture on the psychology of 
evidence. A professor of law was giving a lecture to third-year 
students in law, when in the midst of the lecture two students 
got to quarrelling. Their voices rose in altercation and they 
finally came to blows. It was necessary finally to eject them 
from the class room. The situation was so important that the 
professor had each student write down immediately what he had 
seen and heard.- These sheets of written evidence were collected 
and tabulations were made of their accuracy. The quarrel had 
been prearranged, and thoroughly rehearsed befoiehand, so 
that the professor in charge had a record of every word spoken 
and of every act. In this case the absolute truth was known. 
This brought a remarkable condition to light. A majorty of 
these men who were being trained for the law, were unable to 
give accurate evidence of what they had seen and heard. 
This inaccuracy is exhibited not merely in the matters of which 
the observer did not feel quite sure, but just as often in the 

details of which he felt quite sure. 

In some studies that were being made of multigap lightning 
arresters about six years ago one of the engineers from the light¬ 
ning arrester laboratory was stationed for purposes of study 
in a power house where two high-tension lines entered from 
one side. Along this wall were twelve compartments for the 
different phases of lightning arresters. This occupied the entire 
length of the room. A person stationed on the opposite side 
of the room could have all twelve compartments within the range 
of vision. During storms four compartments, at each end of the 
room had arresters in them which were active.. We received 
reports directly from the laboratory engineer which were note¬ 
worthy for their lack of detail. Through the manager of the 
plant we received details of the di xharges on the arrester as taken 
by one of his best operators. In spite of pressure brought to 
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bear on the laboratory engineer, he could be positive of discharges 
only over the arrester at which he had been looking, whereas 
the station operator would describe minutely that discharges 
had passed over three or four of the different legs of the light¬ 
ning arrester, widely separated, and would designate which 
phases, and which lightning arresters. Later we had occasion to 
look into the matter and we thought at first there was a pos¬ 
sibility that this young man had unusual keenness of vision, and 
we feel quite sure he thought he saw what he wrote down. There 
was no attempt at deception. It was simply a matter of an 
imaginative mind. He had naturally an observing disposition 
and after he had made a short trip through the hills with his gun 
he would always have interesting stories of incidents of the trip. 
On one of his trips one of us attended. We found from his de¬ 
scriptions to others afterwards that the incidents were correct 
but the matter was highly colored by his naturally expansive 
imagination in associating a simple incident with details which 
did not actually occur. So far as investigations on lightning 
were concerned his evidence was worse than none at all, due to his 
peculiar characteristics of mind. His statements of lightning 
strokes and effects he had witnessed made interesting fiction, 
but these statements could not be used as a basis of an engineer¬ 
ing development. 

In another case an operator, likewise, gave an exceedingly 
readable account of everything which took place in the station, 
with records of the exact minutes of each incident, even during 
times of stress and interruption. These records gave to the 
reader the impression of great accuracy. I found on ques¬ 
tioning, however, that during these times of trouble he 
was occupied with telephoning, watching the lightning ar¬ 
resters and several various incidental things, and that the records 
were written up some time subsequently. He thought he re¬ 
membered the time intervals and could put them down accurately. 
In this case it was purely a matter of lack of training. 

The importance of the psychological aspect of the efficiency 
of men under trying conditions is appreciated by operating men, 
as evidenced by the fact that Professor Miinsterberg has been 
asked to develop methods of examination for car motormen which 
will determine their reliability of action and weakness of judg¬ 
ment in avoiding accidents in their work. In a conference 
of railway men lasting two days it developed that some of the 
most reliable men under ordinary conditions, with many years 
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of experience and with trained judgment, have more accidents 
per year than even some of the raw recruits. There seems to be 
something that inhibits normal operation of the mind when 
suddenly called on to decide whether to apply the brakes, apply 
the reversal, or increase the speed. 

A valuable recording device was described at the annual 
meeting of the Institute last year. This device recorded the 
exact position of the synchroscope when generators were paralleled. 

It was reported that at first the men were very disgruntled at 
having an automatic apparatus used to check up their best 
endeavors. Later, however, this feeling passed away. 

If one is really to run a business, nothing should be left to 
chance or haphazard judgment. This statement involves 
the fundamental law of success in running any business or in 
filling any position of responsibility. Know what is going on. 

It is a duty. In any standardized line of activity, if something 
goes wrong there is no excuse for the engineer. His profession is 
to know and to foresee. He is the guardian of the greatest propor¬ 
tion of the affairs of material things in the world. Since he has 
made a success of these affairs he is constantly being called on to 
extend his methods of exactitude to human affaiis. Although 
there is no excuse, there may be an explanation for a calamity. 
There is no balm, however, to the unfortunate investor and 
stockholder in an explanation. It may be desirable to run a 
certain degree of risk in the possible loss of apparatus and income, 
but this risk must be run with the full understanding that it is 
more than counterbalanced by the interest on the investment 
that would otherwise be needed. Incidentally, a sinking fund 
should be provided to cover this risk the same as to cover inter¬ 
est on an investment. 

The means of obtaining knowledge by the engineer is in no 
way of the nature of espionage. The case of the synchroscope, 
previously cited, is a good illustration. To avoid an interruption 
of supply of electricity to hundreds of thousands of users in 
Chicago, to say nothing of the cost of damage to apparatus, it is 
necessary to have a spare machine not only at the same frequency 
and potential as the other machines before closing the generator 
switch which connects it to the system, but it must also be in the 
same phase relation. On the part of the switchboard attend¬ 
ant there must be not only certainty of the position of the needle 
of the synchroscope but there must be knowledge of the time of 
mechanical motion of the switch and the lead or lag due to the 
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during one year was equivalent to forty years of normal service. 
Doing the work thoroughly meant, to him, charging the arrester 
for seven minutes instead of ten seconds. 

In the process of manufacture of some insulating material 
in the factory, there were several successive steps which re¬ 
quired exact intervals of application of electrical current, poten¬ 
tial and heat. A man was trained to carry on this work. After he 
undertook the tasks independently he was checked a number of 
times and found reliable. From time to time certain unmis¬ 
takable variations in the final product were found. The work¬ 
man could give no explanation. He claimed he had conscien¬ 
tiously given the proper time to each application. There were 
good-reasons for not doubting his honesty. Finally, however, 
it was decided to go to considerable expense to put in automatic 
recording devices. When occasional errors as great as fifty 
to one hundred per cent were subsequently found the workman 
was as greatly surprised as any of the rest of us. He had, appar¬ 
ently, occasional lapses or off-days. With the aid of the auto¬ 
matic recording instruments he was able to correct his lapses. 
The situation is now satisfactory to every one concerned. 

Aside from the saving of expensive errors, the multi-recorder 
will have a use in diagnosing the source and growth of trouble 
on an electrical system. Events often follow each other in too 
rapid succession to be noted. Frequently an operator is not in 
a position to note what happens. Since the multi-recorder is 
more than, twice as rapid in its operation as an oil switch it can 
follow the succession of events. Time element lelays can be 
checked to the nearest second at every operation. Durations of 
accidental short circuit can be recorded. In some cases this 
will be of great value in forming an estimate of the possible 
damage that may have been done to the wires of a power line. 

The multi-recorder will record when a line or feeder is alive, 
when it was energized, and from which end it was energized 
initially. This is accomplished by the use of two type-wheels 
or pencils. Assuming the use of the printing type, one type- 
wheel is connected to a contact on the feeder switch and the 
other is connected to a contact on an electrostatic couple 
which is energized by the line or feeder. If the line or feeder 
is kept alive by induction or by an accidental cross with 
another circuit the multi-recorder will continue to record the 
letter “ R ”, after the feeder switch is opened. 

Other uses of the recorder will sometimes be found about a 
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station. A load dispatcher will find a number of uses for it. 
The connections of the multi-recorder can be used to make the 
load dispatcher’s dummy switchboard automatic. More 
rapid switching can be carried on with accuracy. The exact 
conditions are always before him. A check record is made 
of every change. If desired, signals and responses can be 
recorded. The starting, synchronizing, and stopping of gener¬ 
ators, the operation of ventilating motors, auxiliary apparatus, 
and even changes in a fire room, may be recorded. 

Looking forward somewhat into the future, there is a growing 
demand for knowledge of the mental characteristics of the men 
who have functions made important by the reliability that is re¬ 
quired under all conditions of surroundings and mental fatigue. 
No subtle psychological tests have to be imagined to determine 
these mental characteristics. What is needed is an actual 
switchboard not connected to the power circuit but used in con¬ 
junction with the multi-recorder. Tests are to be made when the 
mind of the man is fresh and clear after a night of rest, and again 
when it is fatigued at the end of a day of exhausting labor, and 
then again, perhaps, after “ a night off with the boys.” Imi¬ 
tations of various accidental conditions can be reproduced by 
explosions and pyrotechnics, and the accuracy and time of re¬ 
sponse to these impulses can be measured by the multi-recorder. 
To give these tests the seriousness and nervous strain attending 
actual operating conditions, several other things are available. 
One factor might be certain mental stresses that can be caused 
by the presence of unusual and important witnesses. There are 
a number of things involving the element of surprise, which 
need not be reviewed here. It would be absurd to lay out rules 
for methods that have not yet been tried and tested. The end 
sought in each case will have everything to do with the choice of 
method and procedure. 

It must be conceded that no set of tests will give absolutely 
positive proof that the results will indicate the choice of an un¬ 
erring switchboard attendant, although they may come very 
near doing it. The methods will, however, eliminate immedi¬ 
ately the applicants for such positions who have qualities of 
mind which entirely unfit them for the particular occupation of 
switching. 

The choice, as the matter stands to-day, is left much to hap¬ 
hazard chance. The blunders which eliminate a man from the 
field of station attendant are very expensive. The ease with 
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which blunders can be covered up, and the importance of doing 
so to the man who makes them, leaves the engineer in charge in a 
vulnerable position. If one could learn even of all the blunders 
that resulted in nothing serious, a good basis would be formed on 
which to judge an attendant’s abilities. The multi-recorder 
will give a great deal of this kind of information. With a full set 
of tabulated and type-written accidental conditions which can 
happen to an electric system, taken in connection with the test 
switchboard referred to above, it is possible, after choosing men, 
to give them an extensive training in meeting promptly impor¬ 
tant situations which come infrequently to any one man. 

Application of the Multi-Recorder to Theoretical Investigations. 
There are a number of important investigations on electrical 
circuits which require numerous accurate time records. One of 
the most important of these is the determination of the value 
of the overhead ground wire. Lightning storms move variably 
across and along transmission lines. Succeeding strokes pro¬ 
duce punctures on spark-test papers which are superimposed 
and cause hopeless confusion in the interpretation of the results. 
One multi-recorder takes the place of thirty observers and it is 
more rapid and accurate. The salaries of thirty men for one 
day would pay a high rate of interest and depreciation on the 
multi-recorder for an entire year. With the necessary auxiliary 
apparatus the multi-recorder makes possible studies of lightning 
conditions which would, otherwise, be impracticable. 

The Motorman Problem . The problem of testing the charac¬ 
teristics of a motorman is not very different from that of the one 
already outlined in relation to a switchboard attendant. Aside 
from the regret that attends a deplorable railway accident there 
is a legal aspect which materially affects the returns to the stock¬ 
holders. How many motormen, reliable under normal condi¬ 
tions, lose their judgment, accuracy, and speed of action, at a 
moment when human lives are suddenly endangered by the 
movement of electric cars under their control? The problem is 
not far different from the one of training chauffeurs. A 
method of accurate tests is not difficult to devise. Briefly, 
it requires the following elements: Moving pictures of specially 
arranged dangerous situations, fast and variably speeded 
vehicles suddenly appearing out of a side street and crossing or 
stopping on the track, confused pedestrians in various positions 
of danger, etc. For taking these pictures the camera is to be 
carried down the track in a light vehicle that can be suddenly 
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stopped. Considerable attention must be paid to the rate of 
the moving film, with the conditions of subsequent reproduction 
in mind. Let us assume that these records are complete. 

The next step is to block up a street car in a car barn and con¬ 
nect the motor to sufficient inertia to equal that of the car. Place 
a screen a few feet in front of the motorman’s vestibule and place 
back of this screen the moving picture machine. Gear the 
motor through a proper ratio to the moving picture machine. 
Put a recorder on the brakes, bell, the several positions of the 
controller, velocity meter, retardation meter, and a contactor 
on the moving picture machine which closes the instant the 
dangerous condition appears. Put a motorman in the vestibule 
and as he runs his car down this eventful picture street, measure 
automatically his judgment under various trying conditions, and 
his accuracy and speed of mental and physical response. If he 
passes the pictures through a dangerous situation before he can 
stop his motor and the picture machine, he has had an accident. 
Accidents which are absolutely unpreventable will be indicated 
by the inability of any motorman to respond to the impulse 
and stop his car in time. By the use of this outfit men can be 
trained to meet a situation promptly. To prevent over-familiar¬ 
ity with the situations and the possibility of foreseeing a danger 
before it actually appears and prematurely preparing for it, 
fresh pictures of new situations can be supplied according 
to the need. No matter what flaws may be noted in this method, 
if it is applied with understanding and common sense it is 
possible, to say the very least, to weed out such applicants 
and men from the force as are inherently not adapted to this 
occupation. 

To meet certain situations several seconds of afterthought are 
necessary. To reduce the time of response, most of these 
seconds of afterthought can be squeezed into forethought 
by experience. It is uneconomical to get this experience by 
maiming people. Everyone who has given it the least attention 
has noticed how actions become automatic. There is a world of 
illustration of this. Slip on the ice or a banana peel and a foot 
will-shoot out quickly and recover the balance (usually) before 
conscious thought takes place. The fingers of a piano player 
and of an operator of a typewriter, move automatically to the 
proper positions without conscious thought .or effort. If we 
have a complicated electrical test to make, first imagine all the 
possible accidents that can take place and go through phantom 
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actions for each case*to train the senses to meet the situation 
promptly should it occur. This is storing up afterthought in 
the form of forethought ready for instant use. The same quick 
reaction can be cultivated in the mind of a motorman by the use 
of the apparatus described in the foregoing paragraphs. 

The Multi-Recorder 
* 

Conditions existing in electrical work as outlined have sug¬ 
gested the necessity of a recording device which will make easily 
readable records of switching operations, lightning disturbances, 
arcing grounds, and in fact any phenomena, mechanical or 
electrical, which mav be used to close an electrical contact. 

The difficulties encountered in devising such a mechanism 
may not at first be apparent. The record after being made 
should appear comparatively simple. The first conception of 
what the record should be like was gained by investigating the 
records made by other standard recording instruments such as 
the recording voltmeter, the discharge recorder, etc. In these 
recorders the record paper is continuously drawn through 
the machine, usually by a direct-connected clock mechanism. In 
many cases this would be a waste of paper and would also make 
a record which could not be easily read, owing to the fact that 
a large amount of paper would have to be inspected before 
the desired indications of operation could be found. For this 
reason the idea of having the paper continuously moving through 
the instrument whether any operation was being recorded or not 
was abandoned and it was decided, if possible, to make the 
recorder move the paper in steps, the stepping to take place 
only when records of switching, etc., were made. It should 
be noted, then, that our problem is to record transitory 
phenomena. Many different schemes were considered as to the 
manner of producing a simple record. Of these, two were 
decided upon as being the most feasible and the easiest to read. 
The first consisted of a set of pencils equally spaced and bearing 
down on the record paper. These pencils are supported at the 
end of an arm extending outward from an operating armature. 
When anything to be recorded occurs, say closing or opening a 
switch, the pencil previously selected to record the operation of 
the switch, will move a short distance either to the right or left, 
perpendicular to the direction of motion of the paper, and will 
remain in this position as long as the switch remains open or 
closed. After the pencil has moved over, the paper is stepped 
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forward a short distance and tjien remains at rest until a pencil 
is again moved by some recordable operation. 

The second scheme was to provide type wheels in place of 
the pencils. Each wheel would have two characters cut in its rim 
and the operating switches would cause their corresponding 
wheels to be rotated so that the proper character would come in 
line to print. The characters chosen were R and G, correspond¬ 
ing to red and green as used in switching. In addition to these 
letters successive numerals were used. The next consideration 
was the printing of the time. Owing to the fact that the paper 

6A 3 -6 14 
BA 2 50 16 
6A 2 43 26 
BA 2 17 58 
BA 2 17 45 
BA 2 17 32 
BA 2 -5 -8 
6A 2 -2 39 
BA 11 24 5B 
BA 11 24 5B 
BA 11 24 53 
BA 11 24 53 
6A 7 20 39 
BA 7 20 37 
BA 7 20 34 
BA 7 20 33 
6A 7 20 29 

Fig. 1—Record of Pencil Type Multi-Recorder. 

was to be stepped only when something to be recorded took place, 
the record paper could not have the time previously printed upon 
it as in the case of the record papers used in recording voltmeters, 
etc. Therefore, some sort of a time indication must be made on 
the record paper at the same time any phenomenon was recorded. 
As a result of investigations along this line it was decided to 
use a special time-printing device which consisted of a set of 
wheels having type cut in their rims. The question then arose 
as to how accurately this device should print the time. In 
other words, if two records were made, say one second apart, 
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would it be necessary to show that the difference in time between 
these two records was one second, or would it be sufficient to 
show the approximate time of day at which the lecoids were 
made? Let us take an illustration to show one of the factors 
which influenced the final decision: On the system consisting of 
a number of feeders, it is not unusual that several switches 
will be opened in quick succession. It is impossible to tell 
where the trouble started, and which switch opened first. It is 
desirable to have the time element sufficiently small so as to 
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p IG . 2 —Record of Printing Multi-Recorder. 
Changes in the recorder are made in Nos. 10, 11 and 12. 


The use of two disks in place of the hour and minute hands 
on the clock suggested itself first, but in order to get an 
accurate time indication it would be necessary to have a 
very large disk, so large, in fact, as to be difficult to handle. 
Experiences with friction in such big wheels led us to believe 
that such a clock would be a poor time keeper, and therefore, 
we turned to an electrically driven clock, or a set of gear wheels. 
V^ith this device it is possible to have one master clock run any 
number of machines, even to the extent of connecting different 
stations together, and in this way widen the scope of accurate 
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record of the multi-recorder. The impulse for the electric clocks 
is received from a clock pendulum. 

The principal parts of these multi-recorders are 

1. A master clock. 

2. Time-wheels for printing. 

3. Record-wheels or pencils. 

4. Printing mechanism consisting of a set of hammers which strike the 
row of type wheels. 

• 5,' The paper-advancing mechanism. 

6. Outside the machine are the contacts which move when phenomena 
occur which it is desired to record. 

A problem of the multi-recorder involves the moving of 10 to 
30 distinct recording devices, which can move singly, or all at, 
once, without interfering either with each other or with the print¬ 
ing mechanism. The printing mechanism must be responsive to 
the movement of any one recording pencil or wheel, and to any 
number of them operating simultaneously. Furthermore, the 
printing hammer must not strike the time-wheels when they are 
moving from one second to the next. Since we desire to record 
the phenomenon when it takes place, it is evident that if a phe¬ 
nomenon occurs at the instant the master clock ticks, the time 
wheels must not move. Yet the second of time in the movement 
of the time-wheel must not be lost. These two conditions are 
fulfilled, when it is necessary, by delaying briefly the movement 
of the time-wheels. Definitely, what takes place if the phe¬ 
nomenon occurs at the end, say of the eighth second, is that the 
time-wheel will be delayed and the eighth second will be recorded; 
it requires -J- second to make the record so that l-J- seconds later the 
time-wheel moves up to 9 seconds. Five-sixths of a second 

afterwards the time-wheel moves up to 10 seconds on exact 
time. 

Another problem connected with this device relates to the 
means of recording changes that are transitory in duration. 
The movement of an oil switch does not fall under this designa¬ 
tion. The occurrence of the operation of a switch is transitory, 
but it has a duration of at least a second before it can be followed 
by another movement. In other words, the switch is either 

against the “ open ” contact or the “ closed * contact in a definite 
manner. 

The recording of a lightning stroke is something quite dif¬ 
ferent. It comes and is over much sooner than any mechanical 
device can move. In many cases it is too quick even for an 
oscillograph to follow. On the other hand, the problem takes a 
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new form when the lightning strokes cause an accidental ground. 
Then the surges will be continual over a number of seconds or 
minutes. If the multi-recorder made a continuous record during 
all this time it would run out yards of paper uselessly. 

There are other factors connected with the general phenome- # 
non of surges, such as large and small current, high and low poten¬ 
tial surges, as well as the frequency and duration of the surges. 
These factors will be taken up later in a paper on “ A New Dis¬ 
charge Recorder.” For the present it suffices to state that the 
device which best meets most of the imposed conditions involves 
the use of a specially constructed coherer. A surge of the short¬ 
est possible duration will cohere the coherer. The device is so 
arranged that the coherer remains cohered until the record is 
made. There is then a movement to de-cohere. If, however, 
the surges are continuous a second coherer in parallel with the first 
prevents the decoherence and no further record is made by the 
multi-recorder until the surges cease. It is seen from this 
description that the multi-recorder will record the duration of 
charging an aluminum arrester. 

Mechanical Details 

The illustration of the multi-recorder, Fig. 5, shows the mount¬ 
ing of the relays and the terminal board. All wires leading from 
the multi-recorder are carried downward through the cast-iron 
pedestal shown in the illustration. The magnets for operating 
the record type-wheels are situated just in front of the terminal 
board and their armatures are pivoted to move vertically forward 
and backward. Brass links connect the upper paits of the 
armatures to lugs on the recording type-wheels which are shifted 
forward or backward by the movement of the armatures. The 
time-printing type wheels are constructed very similar to an 
ordinary consecutive numbering stamp, and they are mounted ^ 
so that they may be easily reset. The paper roll is mounted 
near the center of the recorder and the paper passes under the 
type wheels, then between two rollers which step it through the 
space between the hammers and the type wheels. A carbon 
paper roll, the same width as the record paper, is mounted just 
above the record paper roll and this is passed between the type 
and the record paper. The carbon paper is rerolled upon a spool 
just in front of and above the type wheels. This spool is driven 
by a- small chain running over a sprocket wheel fastened to the 
paper-advancing rollers. See Fig. 6. The printing solenoid is 
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located under the paper-advancing rollers, and padded hammers 
linked to the core of the solenoid P (Figs. 3 and 7) are made to 
swing upward, striking the underside of the record paper, and 
causing the type to make a carbon imprint upon the record paper. 
When the core is released it is returned by a strong spring which 
also rotates the advancing rollers and moves the paper, as before 
mentioned. The stepping is accomplished by a pawl and ratchet 
mechanism. 


To Ti T 



FT With respect to size, there is practically no difference between 
the two types of recorders and in fact they look very similar. 
Nearly all the metal frame work is made of finished brass. 
The machines are mounted on a slate or marble slab sup¬ 
ported by a cast iron pedestal. * The recorder is provided with a 
glass case having a hinged top. This renders the machine fiee 
from dust and at the same time makes it easily accessible. 
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Almost any part of the mechanism may be viewed through the 
encasing glass. The record paper feeds out under the lower front 
edge of the case, and it is provided with a straight edge so that 
portions of the record may be torn off. 

Wiring. Now that we have described the functions of the 
multi-recorder in general, more detailed description of the wiring 
between the electromagnets and interlocking contacts will be 
given for those who wish to follow more minutely the method of 
operation. 


Q 



In this part of the paper it is the purpose of the writers to 
describe as briefly as possible the two types of multi-recorders 
which have been built and which operate successfully. The 
recorders will be referred to as multiple-connected and series-con¬ 
nected. Both recorders are very similar in construction, with the 
exception that the series-connected recorder makes use of a mov¬ 
ing element which makes a pencil line record, while the multiple- 
connected machine makes a type-printed record of all switching 
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S—Back View of the Pencil 
Type of Multi-Recorder. 
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')—Back View of the Print¬ 
ing Multi-Recorder. 
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Fig. 9—Front View of the 
Pencil Type Multi-Recorder. 
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-Front View of the Print¬ 
ing Multi-Recorder. 
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this recorder. Suppose we select an oil switch that has been "con¬ 
nected to operate the contacts 5 of this recorder. These con¬ 
tacts, 5, may be mechanically fastened to the switch, or S may 
be a three-point relay connected in the control circuit so that 
the contact 2 is closed and contact 1 open when the green light 
is on, and contact 1 is closed, and 2 open, when the red light is on. 
Assume that the oil switch is about to be opened; the previous 
closing of the oil switch had broken the contact 2 and closed the 
contact 1 of »S as shown. Also it had broken contact / and 
closed contact e of the quick break contact T. The oil switch 
opens, breaks contact 1 and makes contact 2 at S. This.allows 
the current to flow from line L, shown at the bottom of the 
figure, toward the right through the connecting wire AE to the 
contact 2 at S, through magnet G and contact e of T down 
through wire HI, through the high-resistance coil 4 of relay 
V, through wire Fo, contact J, wire a b , back to the line L. 
The current which flows through this circuit is too small to 
cause the armature of G to move, and, therefore, the circuit 
through e at T remains unbroken. This current is, however, suf¬ 
ficiently strong to cause coil 4 of relay V to draw its armature 
against contact ¥ and mechanically close contact X. During 
this movement contact J is not broken and it remains closed 
until contact ¥ is open, while contact X remains closed. As 
soon as contact ¥ is closed the current is free to pass through the 
low-resistance coil 3 of relay V, and .since the curient is now 
much larger, due to the lowering of the resistance of the circuit, the 
magnet G moves its armature and the type wheels linked to it 
(not shown in the figure). The motion of this armature also 
breaks the circuit at contact e of T, and closes contact / of T. 
This puts the contacts of S and T in relative positions .at rest. 
It may readily be seen that the contact J is necessary in order 
•• that the second phenomenon may not interfere with recording 
the first. If, however, two or more phenomena should occur 
simultaneously or nearly so, records of all the phenomena will be 
made in one operation of the recorder. It should be noted that 
in breaking contacts J and Y, the common connection I H for all 
the operating contacts, e and/, of T (TkT^ to T 30 ) is open-cir¬ 
cuited at Y and J, so that should another phenomenon occur 
while contact J is open (contact J cannot be opened without 
opening contact F), the entire operation of the recorder for 
this new phenomenon wdll not take place until the first record 
just being described has been finished. The current which 
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operates G also holds contact Y of the relay V closed until the 
circuit is broken at contact e of T, when relay V is de-energized, 
contacts Y and J are opened, and contact Z is closed by a spring 
return. When the armature V is returned to make contact Z, 
contact X of relay U is held closed by the current which flows 
from the line L through wire A cd, printing magnet P, contact 
B, wire ghi, contact X, the high-resistance coil 6 of U through 
wire b, back to the line L. This current is too small to 
operate the printing and stepping magnet P but is sufficiently 
large to cause relay U to hold contact X closed. At once the 


contact is made at Z, the current flows through the path from 
line L through wire Acd, printing solenoid P, contact B, wire 
ghi, contact X, low-resistance coil 5 of TJ, upward through 
contact Z, and downward through wire a b, back to the line L, 
and operates the printing solenoid P. Closing the circuit of 
soldnoid P on operating current throws a set of hammers 
against the type wheels, thus making the printed record. When 
the stroke of solenoid P has reached its limit the circuit is automat¬ 
ically opened at contact B, and relay U, losing its energy, allows 
contact X to be opened by a spring on its armature, which also 
closes contact J as in the original position. The opening of con¬ 
tact B is purely a mechanical operation and is accomplished by 
the core in solenoid P reaching its limiting position. Solenoid 
P being also de-energized by the breaking of contact B releases 
its core and it is returned by a strong spring which steps the 
paper along for about a quarter of an inch. The above cycle of 
operation having been passed through, it will be seen that every 
part of the recorder is back to its original position and the 
recorder is now ready for the next record. Should two or 
more switches be operated simultaneously, a corresponding num- 
ber of recOTdmg type wheels would be moved. For example 
-if 5 and 5, should close their contacts 2 (or 1) at th! 
same time then the coils G (or R) of T and P t would be thrown in 
the circuit m parallel. They would move their corresponding 
type wheels simultaneously when their circuits were made to 
carry sufficient current to operate them, and relay V would clo-m 
its contact Y. The relation betweenthe resistances of cods 3 and 4 

of relay F is so proportioned that any number of records may 
be made simultaneously. y 

The time-printing type wheels are operated by a solenoid 

A dock ° pened b 7 a relay of the clock circuit, 

lock beating seconds has attached to its pendulum a pair of 
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simple contacts (not shown in figure) which are connected to 
C in the diagram of Fig. 3. When the clock ticks the circuit of 
relay R is closed, opening the circuit of the type-wheel solenoid 
W at contact if, which allows the advancing pawls of the type- 
wheel mechanism to be stepped backward by a spring. When 
the clock circuit is opened, then the relay R is released and the 
circuit of W is closed at contact M, which advances the pawls 
on the type-wheels, moving them forward and causing the wheels 
to advance one second. The above cycle is repeated every second. 
Should a switching operation take place at such a time that the 
printing would occur just as the time-printing wheels were ad¬ 
vancing, it would not be possible to read the time on account of 
the failure to print properly, as before mentioned. 

This possible failure of the recorder is eliminated by contact D, 
which is in a circuit in parallel with the clock circuit. Normally, 
when switching occurs with contact N open the contact D has no 
function; but should the contact N be in a closed position at the 
time that relay U closes (which closes contact D as well as con¬ 
tact X ), contact D would complete the circuit of the clock relay R 
through contact N and prevent the spring from opening N when 
the clock contact opened. 

This circuit may be traced as follows. Starting from line L the 
current passes through the wire At U, relay R, wire Srq , contact 
D , downward through wire p, contact N, wire Ij , back to line L. 
Normally, when the recorder is not operating, the circuit when the 
clock contact closes is as follows: Current flows from line L 
through wire ^4 1 U, relay R, clock contact C, wire kj, back to line L . 
The ticking of the clock then opens and closes contacts M and N 
alternately, closing M causing the time wheels to be moved, and 
closing N making it possible for contact D to prevent the opening 
of relay R when the movement of time wheels is to be delayed. 
Relay R will, however, be opened when both contact D and the 
clock contact are opened, since this opens the circuit of relay R. 
It must be understood that this delaying of the movement of the 
type-wheels is only a fraction of a second, and does not therefore 
throw the time of the wheels behind that of the clock. 

Recording of Lightning Disturbances and Surges 

Reference to Fig. 4 will show the connection of the apparatus 
used to operate the recorder for high-frequency disturbances on 
the transmission line, previously referred to in this paper. Q is 
a condenser connected between the transmission line and the 
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special coherer C, which is connected to ground as shown. 
V is the tapper which decoheres coherer C. R is a relay which 
may be closed only by current in the coherer circuit. T is a time 
limit relay to close the circuit of the relay 5. L is the source < >f 
direct-current power to operate the mechanism, which is the 
same source as shown in Fig. 3. The terminal KK should be 
connected to the corresponding points lettered KK in Fim 3 of 
the multi-recorder. 


The operation of the discharge recorder is as follows: High 
requency coheres coherer C and energizes relay coil / of 
R, opening contact b and closing contacts a and c. Closiimcon- 
tact a performs the same function as one of the contacts (I) of .V 

7 If' a f d causes the recor der to print the exact time at which 
the disturbance commenced, and also printing the letter R 

^ that disturbance is on the transmission line. 

R as fnlln alS ° r° SeS th ! ClrCUit ° f the holdin S coil H of relay 
fontaewTv f 1 ™* 0WS fr ° m Hne L trough wire A B 6, 

til i” ti * p . ' i ^ 1 g, contact a , 

downward through wire F back to line L. When relay R oper¬ 
ates, contact c closes a circuit as follows: Current from line / 
flows through wire F upward through contact" twr “ „ow„ 

rehy r ' thro ” sh 

second after contact r, “ 

L. The relay 5 inenT 8 “Ti* *• rela r -5. wire / back to Hne 

relay Ji to lose its energy °”S : nttr d , CaUSCS e ot 

tapper coils of V as frjin K" 1 C alS ° d ° Ses the circuifc of the 

wi^F upw ar d^^throf h fr0m line L flo ^ through 

. upward through contact c, wire MN the coils nf v 

contact h, wire PA, back to lin a t mu e coils of V, 

vibrate like the armature r>f ’ The armature of v will now 
the left end of the armature win / T V nd th hamme r at 

tStcSfo TSinnrZ R The ***'*' C in ^ breS 

tU If th C d° n the transmission Srhas a c eaL e d hlgh ' freqUenCy di ®' 

of a secondj'coil^o/rela^F^will^t^once^lo ^ * qUartUr 
explained, but the armature of relay R Zm ft “7^ 88 just 
the time relay T has operated relay ^ be^^ until 
of the holding coil g of relay R at contact d 

delay the breaking of contacts a and c and ’ T’ Wil1 

ana c and consequently the 
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making of contact b which would be accomplished by the spring 
on the armature of relay R. . Delaying the breaking of contact a 
and the making of contact b is necessary in order that the re¬ 
corder (which is operated by closing contact a or b as before 
explained) will have time to go through its first cycle of opera¬ 
tion which will make an R record, before contact b is closed, 
which in turn would again cause the recorder to operate but this 
time it would make a G record. Should the contact b be closed 
too soon the recorder might not complete its first record and, 
therefore, no disturbance would be indicated on the record sheet. 
Now, if the disturbance is of long duration (several seconds 
or minutes) the coherer will be kept cohered and coil / of relay 
R will hold contacts a and c closed even after relay d> opens the 
holding coil circuit g at d. The recorder, as before stated, has 
printed the letter R on the record sheet, together with the time at 
which the disturbance commenced. When the disturbance ceases, 
coil / of relay R loses its energy and contacts a and c open. 
When contact a is opened and b closed, the particular record type- 
wheel recording the above phenomena is shifted so that it will 
print G instead of R and also the time at which the disturbance 
ceased. The time of duration of the disturbance can be easily 
seen by noting the difference in time of these two records. 

Incidentally, this last operation would prove very valuable 
in connection with the charging of electrolytic lightning arresters. 
The time at which the charging was done would be recorded, 
and also the duration of each charge would be shown. • 

It will be seen from Fig. 3, and the previous reference to it, 
that a magnet R or G must operate and turn its type-wheel before 
the printing can take place and that the whole network is so 
devised that each operation must come in its regular order. 

As before mentioned, the two recorders are very similar in 
mechanical construction. The essential differences between' 
the two are in the electrical principles, and, in this particular 
case, in the fact that the series-connected recorder has been 
provided with pencils instead of type wheels. However, it 
is possible to design either recorder with pencils or type wheels. 

In the illustration, Fig. 9, the arrangement of the pencil- 
operating magnets may be seen. 

We will now consider the electrical connections and operation 
of the series-connected recorder. Fig. 7 shows the diagram of 
connections. 

It will be noted that all the magnet coils R and G are con- 
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nected in series, and the operation of the pencils depends 
upon the short-circuiting of either coil JR. or G. S shows the 
contacts of a six-point relay which is operated by the switch¬ 
ing, the same as in the multiple-connected recorder. U V is a 
relay having a double winding, as shown. JXJ Y is a two-coil 
relay, each magnet of which operates upon the same amiature. 
Z is an electrically operated mechanical interlock which locks the 
pencil bars when they are at rest. This interlock consists of 



Fig. 7 


“ V-sWd 7 n perat + ed bar haVing up ° n its lower ed ge a number 

projections extending upward fro™ l agamst Similar 
magnet armatures The • , , extension of the pencil 

tures wiU be on one side wthe other Jf : ^ ecti ? ns ? n the arma - 
mterioddng bar and the pencils tTTT pr0;,ectl0ns on the 
the interlocking bar is raised. ® 6XCept when 

When an oil switch is closed one r.f * 1 , 

a ’ one of the six-pomt relays 
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S operates so that contacts 2 and 4 are opened and contacts 1 
and 3 are closed. Consider, first, the closing of contact 1. The 
circuit from the low-voltage battery C shown in this line, is 
completed through contact 1 as follows: Current flows from 
battery C through wire a b , operating coil V of relay M, through 
wire c d, through coil X, wire g, contact e of T, through contact 1 
of S, back to the battery C through wire h. Current in coil X 
prevents the closing of contact A when coil Y is energized. Cur¬ 
rent in coil V closes contact D, which completes the. circuit of 
relay Z to line L, as follows: Current flows from line L upward 
through contact E, through wire i, the coils of relay Z , through 
contact D of relay M, downward through wire j back to line L. 
Relay Z closes contact B and also mechanically unlocks the 
pencils so that they are now free to be moved by their magnets 
R or G. The pencils are kept locked in place because the paper 
moving under the pencils might pull them out of place should they 
be free to move. Closing contact B sends current through all coils 
R or G in series which are not short-circuited by the contacts 3 
or 4 at S. In this case, coil R is short-circuited by contact 3. 
Therefore, the current energizes magnet G and its armature 
moves, pulling the pencil to the right, opening contact e and 
closing contact /. Breaking contact e opens the circuit of coils 
X and V. De-energizing V does not break contact D , as the re¬ 
lay is held closed by the holding coil U. De-energizing X 
permits relay Y to close contact A , which completes the circuit 
from the line L through the printing and stepping solenoid P. 
The printing takes place the same as in the case of the multiple- 
connected recorder (except that the only part of the record 
which prints is, obviously, the time) and the circuit of coils Z and V 
is opened at E; their armatures, are released, breaking contacts 
D and E . Opening contact B opens the circuit of coil Y , which in 
turn releases its armature and opens contact A; this breaks the 
circuit of the printing solenoid P , its core is released and the paper- 
advancing rollers are moved, the same as described in the other 
recorder. The clock mechanism and connections are substantially 
the same in both recorders, and the diagram of connections may 
be seen in Fig. 3 or Fig. 7. 

The discharge recorder terminals K K of Fig. 4 should be 
connected to the operating coil of one of the six-point relays, S 

(Si, St, to Sz o). 
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STUDIES OF PROTECTION AND PROTECTIVE 
APPARATUS FOR ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


BY E. E. F. CREIGHTON, F. R. SHAVOR AND R. P. CLARK 


The object of this paper is several-fold, first, to describe 
the effects of high frequencies on car wiring; second, to de¬ 
scribe experiences with the application of the aluminum 
arresters to an electrical railway where lightning is espe¬ 
cially severe; third, to describe additional devices applied to the 
d-c. aluminum arrester which give it greatly diminished 
deterioration with only a slight decrease in protective value; 
and, fourth, to describe experiments on the extinguishment 
of d-c. arcs and the changes that have resulted in the redesign of 

the old magnetic blow-out arrester. 

General. Some of the main points of past standard practise in 
the protection of railway apparatus and lines might to advantage 
be briefly summarized as a beginning. Cars using direct current 
are protected by one or two arresters of the series gap type, 
and a choke coil. To. diminish the strains on the car arresters 
and apparatus, arresters are placed along the line in greater 
or less number, according to the type of arresters and the 
severity of lightning storms in the locality. These arresters 
are all of the series gap type. In fact, with the exception of 
the d-c. aluminum arrester, there is none that could be dignified 
by the name of u arrester,” that has not a gap in series. 

All of these standard arresters contain more or less internal 
series resistance. Since, in a d-c. circuit, dynamic current 
must always follow the lightning spark across the gap of the 
arrester, another distinguishing feature is the method employe 

in extinguishing the arc in the arrester. 

In the older type the dynamic current energizes an electromag- 

851 
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net which produces a magnetic field perpendicular to the arc 
and thus drives it up a porcelain arc-chute. The elongation of 
the arc increases its resistance, which reduces the current 
gradually until the arc is extinguished. This takes place when 
the energy of the arc is reduced to a value such that the rate 
of cooling makes it unstable. All this takes a measurable 
amount of time. In order that no serious damage shall be done 
to the electrodes of the gap during this time, some series resist¬ 
ance is necessary to limit the value of current. The series 
resistance is required also to furnish potential for the electro¬ 
magnet. Since this resistance* is in the path of the lightning, 
the best design of arrester is the one which reduces the resistance 
to the minimum value without jeopardizing the life of the arrester 
by the destructive action of the dynamic current. 

A second type of gap arrester prevents the continuance of the 
dynamic arc by an automatically variable series resistance 
which has a very high value to direct currents at 600 volts. It 
has a lesser resistance and impedance at higher potentials and 
high frequencies. 

As protectors, the efficiencies of both of these arresters are 
limited not only by the active values of resistance but also by 
the presence of the series gap. The detrimental effect of the 
gap is reduced to a minimum by the well known application 
of the lightning choke coil. 

The efficiency of the “ gap-resistance ” type varies according 
to the design, and they have usually proven sufficiently satis¬ 
factory, in all but extremely severe lightning districts, to warrant 
their standardization. 

A third type of arrester gap uses an electromagnet in parallel 
with a resistance, but the arc is interrupted by the mechanical 
movement of a plunger. This type has its application confined 

mostly to overhead trolley lines. 

It seems unnecessary to review the varied conditions of 
demand for protection according to the geographical location, 
also the variations in demand along any particular line which 
is more or less overshadowed by trees and houses, as these 
matters are common knowledge. 

The Relation oe Car Wiring to Protection 

As far as the writers know, very little attention has been 
paid to the matter of car wiring from the standpoint of pro¬ 
tection. In many cases the wiring is such as to jeopardize 
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the insulation of the motors and other electrical car apparatus 
in spite of the application of the best lightning arresters. 
This objectionable condition consists in placing the trolley us 
wire and the ground wire in the same cable with the controller 
wires of the motor. When a lightning charge comes down t 
trolley, a portion of it passes by induction from the trolley 
cable directly into the car controller cables of the motor an 
thence into the motor. An instant later the charge passes 
around the wiring to the motor, but the first stroke on e 
insulation of the motor comes from the bus wire m the cable. 
Where the charge is forced to follow the wiring it is possi e o 
retard it for an instant by means of a choke coil, and thereby 
give the lightning arrester an opportunity to carry it off direc y 
to ground. But when the charge is permitted to pass direct; y 
into the motor winding by induction the protective value of the 

arrester is not brought into play. Even the aluminum arrester with 

unusually short connections is placed at a great disadvantage, an 
the gap type arresters with their spark potentials of 2000 volts 
to 3000 volts and their dielectric spark-lags are utilized at a 
minim um of their effectiveness. Before going into this subject 
further, some isolated experiments illustrating the effect of 
induction will be given. 


Experiments in High-Frequency Induction between 
Parallel Wires to Indicate the Relation 
of Car Wiring to Protection 
The possibility of a lightning stroke being induced between 
wires on a car and thus by-passing the protection given y a 
lightning arrester, prompted an experimental investigation 
of this subject. The available space on a car is so limited 
that wires are generally grouped in a cable, and this condition 
is the most favorable to the inducing of potentials at frequencies 
approximating lightning frequencies. The first tests were ma e 

to determine tlie values of induced potentials.. 

Referring to Fig. 1, a large static machine with condensers con¬ 
sisting of four ordinary one-gallon leyden jars attached to each si e 
of the machine was used as a source of potential for a number o 
these tests. The frequency of discharge was approximately 
1 ,000,000 to 2,000,000 cycles per second, depending upon the 

size of the circuit and conductors used. „ Q 

For the first test, two rubber-covered stranded No. b B. & b. 
cables, each 6 ft. long, were laid parallel on a table. The cable 
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was connected across the leyden jar terminals as shown in Fig. 1, 
and cable x y had a needle gap connected across its terminals. The 
area xy Q was maintained fairly constant for all positions of test. 
The length of leads to needle gap was 8 ft. (2.4 m.). The distance 
D between conductors was varied and the values of Q at which a 
discharge just fails to pass at the gap Q were observed and recorded. 
The machine terminal gap spacing (G gap) was maintained con¬ 
stant at 5 in. (12.7 cm.), as this setting gave the largest value of 
Q gap for any constant value of distance D. 

The values of induced potentials were first measured at Q 
for the wires unprotected by iron pipes. Subsequently the 
tests were repeated with either wire enclosed in a 1 in. (2.5 cm.) 
iron conduit pipe and finally with both wires in separate 
iron conduit pipes. 

The values obtained as noted in the following tables prove 
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that an iron pipe around a conductor does not appreciably 
shield it from the effects of induction under certain conditions. 
In fact the induced potentials are so nearly the same for the 
four different conditions tested that it seemed reasonable to 
suspect that the area enclosed by the secondary circuit is an im¬ 
portant factor. To check this point the following test was 
made. 

Two secondary circuits were made up, each of the No. 12 
B. & S. solid cotton-covered wire. The first one was made to 
include the smajjest possible area. 

This enclosed area was less than | sq. in. (6.2 sq.cm.), not in¬ 
cluding the area near the needle gap, which was about 8 in. 
(20.3 cm.) from the primary circuit. The potential induced in 
this secondary circuit was not measurable on a fine needle gap. 

The other secondary circuit was made to include about 56 sq. 
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in. (361 sq. cm.). The dimensions are shown in Fig. 2. When 
this circuit was tested in the same position as the first the 
induced potential just failed to jump a needle gap setting of 
0.035 in. (0.889 mm.) 

Electromagnetic Induction between Parallel Lines, 6 ft. (1.8 m.) long, 


No iron pipe used 


Average D, in. 


0.4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
9 

12 

16 

22 

30 


Q, in. 


0.35 

0.31 

0.26 

0.22 

0.20 

0.18 

0.16 

0.15 

0.12 

0.11 

0.10 

0.09 

0.05 


Iron pipe on cable OP 


Average D, in. 


together 

2 

4 

6 

9 

16 

22 

30 


Q, in. 


0.31 

0.25 

0.17 

0.15 

0.13 

0.10 

0.03 

0.025 


Iron pipe on 

cable y 

Average D, in. 

Q, in. 

together 

0.33 

2 

0.24 

4 

0.19 

6 

0.15 

9 

0.12 

16 

0.09 

22 

0.06 

30 

0.025 

Iron pipe on 

both cables 

Average £>, in. 

Q, in. 

together 

0.27 

2 

0.25 

4 

0.19 

6 

0.14 

9 

0.12 

16 

0.08 

22 

0.03 

30 

0.015 


Comments on Electromagnetic Induction in Car Wiring. n 
order to have electromagnetic induction between two parallel cir¬ 
cuits a current in one circuit, at least, is necessary. ig ~ 

ning is to cause, by electromagnetic induction, a dangero 
■ potential in the apparatus on cars, it is necessary to 
suitable for the passage of high-frequency current Very tagh 
frequency current cannot pass around the turns of . 

field coils, or electromagnets, since the inductance of these de¬ 
vices would destroy the high frequency. narallel 

If we are to find electromagnetic induction between parallel 
wires of the car wiring we must look for the “ m P le * 10 “ ° £ 
circuit from trolley to rail in some other path than tte P^th 

taken by the direct current that operates the motors. Assu 
taicen y trollev to a point underneath the 

that a wire is carried from the tioiiey p 

car at one end, designated for convenience as the No. 1 end, and 
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then parallels the controlling wires of the motors to the No. 2 
end. In order that electromagnetic induction shall take place, 
the lightning current must flow out the No. 2 end of this bus. If 
an aluminum arrester is improperly placed between the No. 2 end 
of this bus and ground, the lightning has a free path through the 
us to ground and motors will receive a severe induced electro¬ 
magnetic strain derived from the wires parallel to this bus. In 
fact, under this objectionable condition, the better the lightning 
arrester the higher the induced potential applied to the insula- 
tion of the motors. A poor lightning arrester containing con¬ 
siderable resistance in series will limit the strain from the elec¬ 
tromagnetic induction, although in doing it, it will throw strains 
directly on the end turns of the motor connections. The cure 
for this trouble evidently is to avoid any connection which per- 



Fig. 3 



Fig. 4 


cables^ hghtning current to parallel closely the controller 
Eliminating, then, the lightning arrester from this objection- 

tteN^P ^ P ° SSible Path is there for String from 

he rf \ 2 ei f + 0f ^ bUS t0 ground? The only answer seems to 
be electrostatic capacity to ground of the circuits beyond the 

mav aT ° f tbe P ° SSible danger from this source 

XL itT dfro “ experiments on electrostatic induction 

X L ? S + glVen farther ° n ‘ In closin S Paragraph it is 

Ln LLr >T gmeerS Wh ° ky ° Ut ca ™ in £> and repair- 

electrons TF t0 aV ° ld placmg Wlres in such positions that 
eiectromagnetic induction from lightning can take place. 

he precaution may be put in the form of a brief rule: Avoid 

placing any wire that carries lightning current near and parallel 

for any considerable length, to any of the wiring where damage 

can be done by an induced charge. Aside from the illustration of 
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the bus wire already given, this rule may mean, specifically, to 
avoid carrying a lightning arrester connection, which very prop¬ 
erly extends from the roof of a car to an arrester situated near 
the floor of the car, directly back on itself to the top of the car 
to a circuit breaker or other connection to the apparatus. The 
wiring shown in Fig. 3 is not so objectionable as that shown in 
Fig. 4, where the lightning choke coil is shunted out of full effec¬ 
tiveness by induction between the parallel wires leading into and 
away from it. The most desirable connection of the lightning 
arrester and choke coil is shown in Fig. 5, where the parallel 
rising wire is carried several feet away from the connection to 
the arrester. The connection shown in Fig. 6 is not quite so 
effective as the one shown previously in Fig. 5, due to the greater 
length of wire in the arrester circuit. If it seems necessary to 
use the connection of Fig. 6, the arrester may be placed on the 



Fig. 5 



Fig. 6 


roof of the car, in the vestibule, or under the car, without affecting 
the inductance of the circuit of the arrester. When such a connec¬ 
tion is used, however, a larger choke coil than in Fig. 5 is necessary 
to offset the greater inductance of the circuit of the arrester. 

Electrostatic Induction in Car Wiring. In order to make 
the inquiry complete the subject of electrostatic induction 
should be considered. As a simple case assume that in Fig. 4 
there is a lightning arrester of high internal resistance, or assume 
that there is no lightning arrester in a circuit of this form. When 
a high-frequency wave comes down the vertical wire it is 
impeded by the choke coil and a high potential is produced be¬ 
tween the parallel wires. An electrostatic charge in the form of 
a condenser charge or displacement current passes from one of 
these parallel wires to the other, thus shunting the choke coil. 
The quantity of electricity in this charge depends directly on the 
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electrostatic capacity between the wires and the potential 
difference between the wires. Can this small charge do any 
harm? It can under certain conditions. Much depends on the 
electrostatic capacity of the circuit beyond the parallel wires. 
If, for example, the capacity of the wiring is ten times the capac¬ 
ity of the parallel wires, then the potential of this wiring due to 
a lightning stroke will be only a tenth as great as the potential 
across the condenser formed by the parallel wiies. If the wiring 
beyond the parallel wires, as is more likely, has a capacity 
more nearly approaching the value of the parallel wiies, the 

danger is correspondingly greater. 

If the potential between the parallel wires reaches a value 
sufficient to puncture the insulation then, of course, the whole 
lightning charge goes directly 
into the apparatus of the car 
without intervention from the 
choke coil. Furthermore, such 
a shunting of the choke coil 
will cause no burning at the 
point of discharge, as the 
dynamic current will not fol¬ 
low the lightning puncture 
between the parallel wires, 
and there will be nothing to 
indicate to an inspector that Pig. 7 

the protection of the car has 

been materially weakened. ’ A very simple rule to follow to 
avoid such a condition is: never bring wires connected to the 
opposite terminals of a lightning choke coil within, say, a foot 
(30 cm.) of each other. Electrostatic induction in car wiring is 
so easy to avoid that it is only necessary to call attention to the 
necessity of observing the possibilities of the occurrence of the 
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phenomenon. . .... . « 

Experiments with Electrostatic Induction m Car Wiring, A 
test intended to show the intensity of electrostatic induction 
between medium lengths of parallel wires, without the interven¬ 
tion of electromagnetic induction, is illustrated m Fig. . s 
a source of high frequency an electrostatic machine connected 
to leyden jars is used. The gap G of the machine determines 
the value of potential applied to the jars. On the right-hand 
side, the jars are shown grounded, and on the left-hand side the 
leyden jars are shown connected to 30 feet (9.14 m.) of straig 
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wire; the middle point of this wire is connected through a small 
choke coil to the ground. A second straight wire is laid parallel 
and close to the first-mentioned wire, as shown in the figure, and 
this isolated wire is connected to the ground through a needle 
gap marked Q. For any given length of straight wire it is in¬ 
tended to determine the relations of the potentials at the gap G , 
which represents the intensity of the lightning stroke, to the 
potentials at the gap Q, which result from the electrostatic 
induction, and further to note if the quantity in the discharge at 
Q gap is sufficient to puncture the usual kinds of insulations. 

Results of the tests with the form of circuit shown in Fig. 7 
are given in the table below. In general, it may be stated that 
the electrostatic induction through 30 ft. (9.14 m.) of wire is 
sufficient to give potentials of 20,000 to 40,000 volts, under the 
conditions described. Two choke coils were used, one of five 
turns of No. 6 B. & S. wire on a 4-in. (10 cm.) wooden core, and 
the other of twelve turns of the same dimensions. When 
the 12-turn choke coil was used, higher potentials were 
induced through the insulation between the parallel wires. 
When the value of the G gap was 3 in. (7.6 cm.) the electrostatic 
induction produced a spark of 1.2 in. (3 cm.) across the Q gap. 
The spark across the Q gap, which represents the insulation of 
the apparatus on the car, had sufficient brightness and strength 
to damage insulation. 

Table of Potentials of Electrostatic Induction between Parallel Wires 


30 ft. (9.14 m.) Long 


G gap 
inches 

Q gap 
inches 

Spark 

Needles 

Choke coil 

1 

0.416 

snappy 

small 

5 turns No. 6 wire on 4 in. core 

i a 

* 8 

0.532 

U 

U 

a 

2 

0.625 

heavy 

u 

u 

3 

0.92 

U 

« 

u 

3| 

1.19 

U 

u 

u 

3$ 

1.32 

u 

large 

12 turns No. 6 wire on 4 in. core. 

3| 

1.25 

u 

« 

U 

5 

1.3 

u 

u 

ii 

3 

1.22 

u 

u 

a 

2 

1.13 

u 

u 

a 

If 

1.05 

less bright 

u 

a 

1 

0.84 

U 

a 

a 


Unusual Expedience of an Electric Railway System 

Due to Lightning Storms 

The middle and western portions of Colorado and neighboring 
States have always furnished an interesting field for lightning 
arrester installation because of the unusually severe disturbances 
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which arise on all electric systems in these localities, due to 
lightning storms. The street railway systems have been unable 
to escape this condition, and the problem of preserving the con¬ 
tinuity of service during thunderstorms in these localities has 
been a very difficult one. 

The case of the Denver City Tramway, which operates the 
majority of the street cars in Denver, and also several inter- 
urban lines, is of exceptional interest because of the attention 
they have paid to the subject of protection and the results they 
have obtained along these lines. The storm conditions in 
Denver and vicinity are as severe, in respect to protection, as 
any that have come to the attention of the writers. Being situ¬ 
ated about twenty miles east of the foot-hills of the Continental 
Divide, storm clouds which form over the mountains invariably 
pass over the city of Denver or its suburbs, and in this manner as 
many as two or three storms have been known to occur in one 
day. The duration of the storms varies anywhere from a few 
minutes to several hours, but frequently a storm of short 

duration produces as much damage, independent of its duration, 
as a much longer storm. 


nan f Denver City Tramway operates over about 100 miles 
L n . T of streets within the city limits and about 50 miles 
„„„ °. y b ykan lines. The rolling stock equipment at 

P • °°7T ° f ab ° Ut 300 CarS ’ includin g work cars, etc. The 

majority of the cars are operated from one end only. 
wTe/ 63 ^ previ ° US to the summer of 1909 this company 

everv comr bat f t1 ?. against %htning. They tried 
y . mmercial form of lightning arrester, and a number 

of Tthr tal , deV1CeS ° f thdr ° Wn manufactu re, but in spite 
failures from ukf avors to minimize the number of armature 

storms to susne ? ng ’ they ^ ere forced > during the most severe 
, pend entlrel y the operation of the system. The 

opened T^ 61 " 5 &t ^ P ° Wer h ° USe and sub stations were always 
opened dunng severe parts of the storms. This interruption of 

r* r d ° n 

manner + 1 , + , ma&e to motors from lightning. In this 

f““' £ h^ wh h tn0Wn be “ ‘ at times 

but a ereTt iZ' ” 0t ° nly a ‘"S' >«* of revenue 

weather made it most^ 06 t the publlc at the time when the 

The local transportation. 

storms seemed th* „ • d ng the severest portions of 
. seemed the wrsest course, nnder the then existing 
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circumstances, not only for the company but also for the public. 
The large number of cars that would have been disabled by 
operation during such times would have meant a severely crippled 
service for some time subsequent to, as well as during the storm. 
Also the problem of getting disabled cars to the repair barns is 
always aggravating, even with few armature failures. If many 
cars were permitted to be damaged the service would be prac¬ 
tically as effectively tied up, until the damaged cars were re¬ 
moved, as if the power had been turned off. 

As already stated, every known type of lightning arrester, 
either commercial or experimental, has been tried out to de¬ 
termine its merits, each car being equipped with sometimes 
as many as two arresters. One of the latest forms of arresters 
used is what is known as the water box arrester. This was 
installed on nearly all the cars and in the power house and 
substations. The form of this device used on cars consisted 
of a wooden tank about three feet deep, and a foot (30 cm.) 
diameter, which was filled about two-thirds full of water. A 
metal plate in the bottom of this tank was connected to the 
metallic car frame, and the top of the tank was provided with a 
carbon electrode which was connected to the cable passing from 
the trolley base to the circuit breaker. The motorman was in¬ 
structed to pull down the trolley pole and to lower this carbon 
electrode so that it was in good contact with the water at the 
approach of a lightning storm, and then to resume the operation 
of the car until the storm was over, or the power was discon¬ 
tinued at the power house. Besides failing to give adequate 
protection this arrester was a considerable inconvenience, due 
to the fact that after about one-half hour’s operation it would 
begin to boil over. 

Careful attention had been paid to the matter of line pro¬ 
tection, and on some of the more exposed lines, arresters were 
installed at every trolley feeder tap. These taps are approxi 
mately 500 ft. (152 m.) apart. 

Shortly after the first installations were made of the d-c. 
aluminum lightning arrester, this operating company ob¬ 
tained quite a number for installation in its power house and 
substations and also for installation on a number of the cars. 
The results obtained with these arresters during the summer of 
1909 were so promising as to lead to the equipping of the entire 
system with d-c. aluminum lightning arresters. Early in the 
summer of 1910, the work of installing the arresters on the cars 
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WO-volTdt' J he . type of ‘, ar f ester ^stalled was the standard 
d c. aluminum cell lightning arrester. This , arrester 

has no senes gap nor any series resistance, thus it is connected 

directly between the trolley and ground throu A *% C ° nneCted 
fi iqp J J giuuiiu unrougn a 25-ampere 

c“S' to X° 8 resist ““ s "= m parallel with the two 

F?8 il^ t t .T 5 ” 1 d,s,rib “‘“t »f potential across then,. 

fnstafleh T T t arreSt “ t,Sed ' " hile Fi «- 9 shows an arrester 
installed m the motorman’s vestibule 

theTwLT 6 + T r b A X Hghtning arresters were installed 
of the cl r S ln the motorman’s vestibule at the No. 1 end 

in the ear th ^ ^ loCatl ° n was the most accessible place 

In he cAe of e th eW M arreSterS Were inStalled in the sam ® P^ce. 
the case of the old arresters a loop from the trolley pole base 

een run own inside the motorman’s vestibule through a 



bLker VmA f P thS VSStibuIe again ’ int0 the circuit 

installed and “T °° P T USed wken the new arresters were 

he aSter 1 T “ 10 ‘ The ^ d connection for 

nelesTnl r T “ Sh ° rt “ P ° SsibIe *7 connecting to the 

connection ° f th ® metalllc frame of the car. Another ground 
connection was run directly to the frame of the motor 

used TtL°t the ° Ider t u PCS ° f ^ 0nIy ° ne circuit breaker was 

the trollev buTt breakers were in series and consequently 

me trolley bus to the controller in the No. 2 end of the car ran 

fie induct™ betX this 

Xt “b„t° their, n the “ d ° th “ 

cable bo* 9 J n h f tW0 wes were removed from the 

permit. ^ ES ai k° m ^ aS tke con ditions would 
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§—1909 Model of 600-Volt Direct-Current Aluminum 
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F IG . 14— New Type of Magnetic Blow-out Lightning Arrester. 
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The power house and substation lightning arrester equipments 
were brought up to date by the installation of an aluminum cell 
arrester on the panel of each outgoing feeder, and in the case of 
the power house, an aluminum cell arrester was also placed 
across each generator. 

The number of arresters on the trolley line was increased 
by the addition of all the serviceable gap arresters which were 
removed from the street cars. 

The following table gives a fairly complete summary of the 
operation of the system during the years of 1909,1910 and 1911. 


Comparative Table 


Storms 

1909 

1910 

1911 

U. S. Weather Bureau Report*.. .. 
Cars 

52 

39 

31 

Total number (approximate figure). 
Average No. of cars in operation 

279 

279x 

304 

(approximately). 

170-250 

170-250 

170-250 

Cars re-wired. 

0 

193 

193 

Cars not re-wired. 

Cars equipped with direct-current 

279 

86 

more than 86 

aluminum lightning arrester. 

Cars not equipped with direct-cur- 

65 

278 

304 

rent aluminum lightning arrester 
Cars reported with armatures dam- 

214 

1 

• * 

aged by lightning. 

Cars protected by aluminum ar- 

102 

2 

. <1 

resters damaged. 

Cars protected by aluminum ar- 

8 

1 

1 

resters damaged (in per cent.)... . 

12 per cent. 

0.36 per cent. 

0.33 per cent. 

Otherwise protected cars damaged.. 
Otherwise protected cars damaged 

94 

1 

* * • 

(in per cent.) .. 

43.9 per cent. 

100 per cent. 

... 


* The United States Weather Bureau Report of thunder storms gives only a record of 
the number of days during the year on which thunder was heard by the station observer. 
Two storms occurring on the same day would consequently be reported as one, while a 
single thunder clap would be reported as a thunder storm. Although this report gives a 
smaller number of thunder storms occurring during 1911 as compared to the two previous 
years, that season as a whole was unusually severe from the standpoint of lightning dis¬ 
turbances. The storms were, in the opinion of several experienced engineers, as severe as 
had been encountered during several seasons past. 

During the year 1910 new cars were being gradually placed 
in service and consequently the total number of cars for the 
year was variable. 

According to the above table, during the year 1909 the pro¬ 
portion of cars protected by aluminum arresters which were 
damaged by lightning was 12 per cent, as compared to the 43.9 
per cent of the otherwise protected cars which were disabled 
from the same cause. During this season, the service was in¬ 
tentionally interrupted a number of times during the most severe 
portions of several storms. 
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• year 1919 tbe storm ' conditions were not con¬ 

sidered as severe as during the year following. There were 

rLT P r S1 ° nS + ° f "f ViCe beCaUSS ° f H g htnin g> and only two 

was thf T ma e ’ f t llUr6S fr ° m this CaUSe - 0ne of these cars 

aluminum V IT ™ SyStem which was not protected by the 
aluminum lightning arrester. 

as D “!5 tbe yea r just passed, 1911, the storms were very severe, 

ture fa f a f° Ve ’rt Unngthattimeonlyonecar sufferedarma- 

even dnrf TvT hghtmng- There were no suspensions of service 

terurhf f ■, -Tf- S6Vere St0rmS< In one “stance, on an in- 
terurban line, lightning shattered three poles supporting the 

overhead trolley wire and a car passing at that moment suleed 
only a damaged arrester. 

f* tk tim ® that the Protection of the apparatus of this 
ystem was undertaken by the installation of the aluminum light- 

seef dff fffi th ® Protection of cars, in light of past experience, 

the in ct n . lfficult ^ hat every kn own precaution was taken in 
the i f atlQn ° f these arresters on the cars. Besides making 
dou f tmng / r ?f er CirCUlt as Short as P° ssible and providing 
thftfTf’ 6 ^ Wlrfng WaS rearra nged on a majority of 

consisted ’ re " Wlnn f’ as bas been mentioned previously, 
under f the rem oval of the trolley bus, when such existed 

as tr rem f d S °' Called Cable box > to a Position 

Zre lTT T . ^ b ° X aS P ° ssible - The ground 

wire fnefff “ & nner ’ the tr ° 1Iey bus and the ground 

ire generally being placed together. 

There is no better evidence of the cooperation of Mr. John 
Evans and Mr. W. H. McAloney, respectively chief engineer 

thanlf h nten i ent f r ° 1HngSt ° Ck ° f thS ° enver City Tramway, 

rfririnJ r 7 ir ^“S 11633 t0 take this precaution of 

siderable expensT’ “ 6ntlrely ^ Pr ° CedUre ’ 6ntaiHng COn ' 

™“ unif ormly satisfactory results obtained with all the 
cars during the years of 1910 and 1911, make it impossible to 
raw positive conclusions from the records of these two years 
as to the effects of this re-wiring. 

in T tw e T rienCe dU 1 ring the year 1909 is noteworthy,-however, 
that it apparently demonstrates that the re-wirin^ was a 

viable tmprovement. The foregoing table shows that dtSnJ 

ttat year 12 per cent of the ears protected by aluminum arresters 

ere damaged whereas, during the two succeeding years, with 

a majority of the cars re-wired, less than 0,4 per cent of the cars 
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protected by aluminum arresters were damaged, in spite of the 
fact that they were operated continuously through every storm. 

This evidence would be positive enough if it were known 
that all the aluminum lightning arresters on the cars were in 
normal condition. There is a possibility, however, that on 
some of the eight cars protected by aluminum arresters which 
were damaged in 1909, the arresters had lost a portion of 
their electrolyte, with a consequent reduction in their protective 
quality. 

The resulting benefits obtained by the installation of the 
d-c. aluminum arrester may be briefly summarized as fol¬ 
lows : Motor failures due to lightning have been decreased to 
an almost negligible value, and this means a decidedly lower 
maintenance charge. The reliability of service has been in¬ 
creased many fold during the years of 1910 and 1911, no inter* 
ruptions chargeable to lightning having occurred during these 
years. 

The cost of installation and maintenance of the arresters in 
this particular case is more than offset by the decrease in main¬ 
tenance of motors, and increased revenues, due to continuity 
of service during thunderstorms, to say nothing of the increased 
good will of the public who could not understand the justifiable 
reasons for being discommoded by an interruption of car service. 


Choice oe the Type oe Lightning Arrester 

In the foregoing, the demonstrations have been conclusive 
that the d-c. aluminum arrester gives next to absolutely perfect 
protection against lightning. The application of the arrester 
directly connected is to be recommended wherever the light¬ 
ning is severe and where the service is important. A par¬ 
ticular example of railway service where the arrester, directly 
connected, is advisable, without consideration of other factors, 
is electric locomotives. The first cost of a locomotive warrants 
a considerable outlay in any protective device that will give a 
reasonable insurance against damage to the insulation and thus 
prevent stalling of a train en route. Putting aside considerations 
of lightning, heavy-current traction involves greater electro¬ 
magnetic surges and, consequently, greater risks of flash-overs 
on the commutators. The aluminum arrester has proved very 
effective on synchronous converters in preventing flash-overs and 
should be equally effective on a motor. In generating stations 
and substations, again, the advisability of using the aluminum 
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arrester, directly connected, can not be questioned. There are 
conditions, however, where the application of the arrester in its 
present form is not beyond question. The reasons for this and 
the location will now be considered. 

Where the aluminum arrester is directly connected there is a con¬ 
stant leakage current of about one thousandth of an ampere, con¬ 
suming about one half a watt, which after a year or two produces an 
appreciable wear on the aluminum plate. Finally the aluminum 
lm gets m such a bad condition that the electrolyte is boiled out 
It is then necessary to obtain more electrolyte and usually to 
renew the aluminum plates. When the plates become old, more 
inspection is required to locate the empty jars as soon after they 
ecome inoperative as possible, so as not to leave the car without 
protection. Where lightning troubles are not frequent, operators 
are loath to give the arresters the desirable inspection and under¬ 
take the expense of renewals. There is then a field of application 
w ere much depends on the local conditions and the'attitude 
taken by a railway company. This may be considered a border 
lme where the practise is questionable. Across the border are 
situations where the best engineering dictates the use of the gap 
type. The protective devices installed along the trolley line for 
protection against lightning should surely be (in the light of 
present information) of the gap type. The reasons for this will 
ecome apparent when the functions of the trolley line arrester 
are taken into consideration. The use of the trolley line arrester 
is to relieve local strain on the line, and thus lessen the duty of 
the car arresters. The length of the lightning arrester circuit 
rom the trolley over to the pole, down to the ground and back 
to the rail, is unavoidably long. Furthermore, the distance of any 
car from such an arrester is, in general, considerable. Therefore 
the presence of the series gap is less objectionable than it is on the 
car arrester. Also, since the line arresters are without atten¬ 
dants, the use of an arrester requiring specific inspection is an 
uneconomical condition. 

The foregoing statements regarding the line arresters apply 
specifically for the protection against lightning. When it comes 
to a matter of protecting against electromagnetic surges and 

• aroun< I the commutator, the gap type of arrester, 

m tne present stage of development, is not efficient. 

Addition of the Vacuum Gap and Charging Gap to the D-C 
Aluminum Arrester. Under the previous heading an endeavor 
was made to analyze the different conditions to be met and the 
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characteristics of the aluminum arrester which limited its ap¬ 
plication. Devices will now be described which widen the ap¬ 
plication of a d-c. aluminum arrester. As already stated, it is 
continuous application of potential to the aluminum cells which 
causes the wear, and thus shortens their life. A very occasional 
charge will keep the films on the aluminum plates in good con¬ 
dition^ Leaving this charging operation to the daily attention 
of the inspector is out of the question, under the conditions which 
exist at the present time in the usual car barn. This calls for 
some automatic device. A charging gap is used which auto¬ 
matically closes the circuit from time to time when the car is in 
use. 

In order to meet the condition of partially dissolved film, 
which occurs after an arrester has been left disconnected for 
several weeks, a limiting resistance is placed in series with the 
charging gap. The drop of potential across this resistance is 
negligible when the film is in good condition, but otherwise 
the resistance absorbs enough of the potential to reform the 
film slowly enough to prevent overheating of the electrolyte. 

The use of the charging gap necessarily involves the use of a 
series gap in a lightning arrester circuit. An old problem in light¬ 
ning arrester design reappears. A large gap has an objectionably 
high spark potential. A small gap brings down the spark po¬ 
tential but the gap is very easily short-circuited by the splashing 
of molten metal from the crater of the arc across the gap. We 
have had this problem up for solution in the protection of appa¬ 
ratus operating at 100 volts or less, and have been able to produce 
an arrester with a gap about a millimeter long with a spark po¬ 
tential range anywhere from 500 volts up. This arrester will be 
described elsewhere. The spark potential chosen for the gap may 
be either a little above or a little below the potential of the trolley. 
If the potential of the gap is a little below the trolley potential 
then an occasional discharge will take place across the gap when 
the charge in the arrester leaks out sufficiently to bring the dif¬ 
ference of potential between the arrester and the trolley to a 
value equal to the spark potential of the gap. 

The phenomenon taking place here is simple. The aluminum 
cells take a charge like an ordinary electrostatic condenser, and 
maintain a proportional potential so long as the charge is there. 
The charge gradually leaks through the film. An arrester in 

good condition may require several minutes to lose its charge 
entirely. 
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Unfortunately, this device can not be used for keeping the 
film in good condition, as the gap never allows the arrester a 
charge of full trolley potential. If-the spark potential of the gap 
is set slightly above trolley potential, there is more safety in the 
operation of the arrester, and very little difference in the protec¬ 
tive value. As already stated, the introduction of this gap 
in series with an aluminum arrester will decrease its protective 
value by an amount which is yet unkown. Since the spark po¬ 
tential is only slightly above trolley potential, the objection to 
the gap lies in the unknown value of the dielectric spark lag. 
Applications of these devices have been made, and information is 
being gathered at the present time. 

The use of the charging gap for the aluminum arrester broad¬ 
ens its field of application. It will become applicable to many 
cases. where lightning is comparatively rare. The engineering 
practise as a whole is tending towards better car protection, and 
less protection on the line. This condition is going to be the chief 
justification for the extra expense and extra trouble that is in¬ 
volved m the use of the aluminum arrester. The chief object 
is to keep cars moving. One aluminum arrester well installed can 

save its cost many times over by the decrease in the number of 
line arresters required. 


Magnetic Blow-Out Type oe Arrester 

The original magnetic blow-out type of arrester was invented 
by Prof. Elihu Thomson. The design in present use was put 
in an efficient form by Mr. E. M. Hewlett and so long as the ap¬ 
plication was limited to potentials of six hundred volts no im¬ 
provement was found feasible. The increases in trolley poten¬ 
tials to 1200, 1800, and 2400 volts direct current, however, taxed 
the arc-extinguishing device of a single arrester beyond its limit, 
and it v as necessary either to place two or more arresters in series 
or reconsider the elements for a new design. It is the theoret¬ 
ical and experimental treatment of these factors of design that 
it is desired to give in this subdivision of the paper. 

There are certain elements fundamental to the arrester which 
are intrinsically essential to the new design. These essential 
elements are: A gap with a magnetic field perpendicular to it; 
a slight amount of series resistance, especially where a battery is 
used on the circuit, to limit the dynamic current to a value less 
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than a short circuit when a discharge takes place across the gap; 
and an arc chute to direct and help extinguish the arc. 

In the older designs the magnetic field was produced by means 
of an electromagnet shunted across part of the series resistance 
as shown in Fig. 12. When this arrester failed to extinguish 
the dynamic arc it was usually due to the loss of the magnetic 
field. The insulation of the coil of the electromagnet had neces¬ 
sarily a limit and when the lightning produced a drop of potential 
across the coil beyond this limit, the coil was shunted out by a 
spark. With no magnetic field to cause the arc to rise, it re¬ 
mained in the gap and the current continued to pass through the 
arrester until the energy loss in the resistance rod in series over¬ 
heated it and a short-circuit resulted. From the information 
collected, failures of this nature have been relatively infrequent. 

In place of an electromagnet is a permanent magnet in the 
new design. Long pole pieces are placed on the magnet to give 
a better directed and concentrated field in the path of the arc. 

The arc is made to play 
into the loop formed by the 
steel of the magnet and thus 
gives the maximum r'emag- 
netizing effect at every dis- 



Fig. 12 


charge. As an experiment 
an arrester was made to 


magnetize its magnet from a slight amount of residual mag¬ 
netism. This was done by the first discharge. There are very 
important advantages that a permanent magnet has over an 
electromagnet, aside from the elimination of the relatively 
weak insulation of the coil. One of these advantages is 
connected with the choice of gap length, and will be described 
under that heading. 

Gap Length . For the protection of 600-volt apparatus it is 
naturally desirable to have the spark potential of the gap as 
little above 600 volts as practicable. In the older form of arrester 
it was found undesirable to reduce the gap to much less than 25 
mils (0.025 in.) (0.635 mm.). This is a little less than 1/32 in. 
The minimum value of gap setting was determined mostly 
by the tendency to splash molten metal from the crater of the arc 
across the gap and thus permanently short-circuit it. The mag¬ 
netic field around the gap was not strong enough to lift a molten 
metal bridge out of the gap. There is another factor in the older 
design that magnified this effect and, furthermore, made it more 
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difficult to pull the arc out of the gap into the arc chute. This 
factor consisted in the formation of an arc crater on the electrodes 
before the magnetic field appeared in the gap. The magnetic 
field coming from an electromagnet is dependent on the estab¬ 
lishment of a current in the coil. The time constant of the coil 
delays for a brief moment the appearance of the magnetic flux. 
As the summer time goes, this delay is infinitesimal, but in the 
time required to form a crater it is nearly a lifetime. The for¬ 
mation of a molten crater on the tips of the electrodes has two 
effects. First, it wears away the points of the electrodes and 
varies the gap-length; second, it requires more magnetic force to 
move an arc that terminates in a stable molten crater. "When 
a permanent magnet is used the magnetic field is always present. 
The arc begins to move as soon as it appears, leaving no time for 
the formation of a definite crater. "With this new condition it is 
immediately practicable to effect two important changes in the 
design of the arrester: the mass of metal in the electrodes can 
be reduced and the electrodes, no longer subject to wear at the 
gaps, can be fixed once for all with a definite minimum gap 
setting between them. Furthermore, in the absence of a molten 
crater, it is permissible to reduce the gap setting. Good results 
have been obtained with a gap of fifteen mils (1/64 in.) (0.381 
mm.) 

The Cut of the Electrodes. Although apparently only a minor 
detail, the angle of cut of the electrodes from the point upward 
has an important bearing on the successful operation of moving 
the arc out of the gap. Experiments demonstrated that with 
the available magnetic force an angle as large as 40 deg. from the 
vertical at the end of the electrode caused the arc to stick at the 
point. An angle of less than 10 deg. was too much on the othei 
side, and also produced burning of the electrodes at the points. 
A full discussion of this feature and the several factors involved 
is perhaps too detailed to fall within the scope of this paper. 

The Arc Chute. The form of arc chute was the subject of ex¬ 
haustive experiments. At potentials above a thousand volts the 
form of the arc chute is of prime importance. In the older forms 
of arrester the arc chute is rectangular, having the dimensions: 
25/32 by 1$ ( 19 - 8 b y 28<5 mm -) at tlie to P> 7 / 16 21/32 m. 

(11 by 16.6 mm.) at the bottom, and 2| in. (57.2 mm.) high. 

The arc is thus constrained to take the form of two paralle 
streams as it is thrown out by the magnetic field. Even at 600 
volts it shoots out beyond the arc chute several inches. At 
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higher potentials, and also at heavier currents than normal, the 
two arc-streams repeatedly break into each other, which shortens 
the arc and thus prevents it from attaining a length sufficient to 
extinguish itself. The natural tendency of the magnetic held is 
to open the arc into an arch or loop, and the first requirement 
in a new design is to lengthen the arc chute so the loop can be 
opened sufficiently to prevent the potential from striking across 
as the arc is lengthened. 

The lengthening of the arc chute is earned down to the 
lower part at the electrodes. This allows the arc to run back 
along the electrodes and the craters are formed at spots on the 
electrodes where burning will do no particular harm 

The next dimension to be determined is the width of the arc 
chute. Narrowing down the arc chute flattens out the moving 

arc and by exposing a large surface 
—rrm i 1 1 1 11I I 1 1 11 1 T ~1 t0 'the cooling contact with the walls 
__ of the chute, chills it and thus aids 

/ arc G r. d pieces and fastens its extinguishment. 



Fig. 13 


There is, however, a minimum width 
below which the arc will not be extin¬ 
guished. This minimum width is 
reached when the friction of the arc 
against the walls of the chute becomes 
so great that the available foice from 
the magnetic field is unable to move 
the arc rapidly up the chute. Any 


further restriction causes the arc to hold across the electrodes. 

The Lower Aperture of the Arc Chute. It is necessary to leave 
an air vent at the lower end of the arc chute to prevent the for¬ 
mation of a partial vacuum back ot the moving are Without 
such a vent the air pressure m front of the arc will stop its pro 
gress up the chute and the walls of the chute will, consequently, 

be melted by the intense heat of the arc. 

The Arc Grid. If the arc chute is made high enough the arc 
may be extinguished in the chute. For use with potentials above 
a thousand volts, the arc chute becomes ungainly inheigi . 
Therefore another device is added to aid and complete the extin¬ 
guishment of the arc. It consists of many metal plates laid on 
' their edges at the top of the arc chute, and perpendicular to the 
chute These metal plates are insulated from each other and 

spaced a fraction of an inch apart. (Fig.13.) When the arc rises 

out of the chute it is broken up into as many parts as there are 
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spaces between the plates of the grid. The grid becomes, in 
effect, a multiple gap arc extinguisher. In these gaps two effects 
are present. First, the arc is cooled by contact with the cool 
metal of the grid, and second, each arc absorbs 45 volts or more 
at its electrodes. Forty-five volts is the minimum potential that 
can establish an arc, therefore if there are fifteen plates in the 
grid the arc can not be established between the plates of the grid. 
Incidentally it may be of interest to note that the effect of this 
multigap arrangement differs from its usual application to alter¬ 
nating currents. While in direct currents the e.m.f. available 
for extinguishing the arc is only the potential of the arc, in al¬ 
ternating currents the arc is extinguished naturally at the end of 
the half cycle and it becomes a matter, not of maintaining an 
arc, but of reestablishing an arc in the reverse direction in the 
partially cooled vapors. According to the circumstances, to re¬ 
establish the arc requires a potential running up into the hun¬ 
dreds of volts. 

By using a grid consisting of sixteen plates or more in an 
arrester designed for 600 volts direct current, an arc will be en¬ 
tirely extinguished by the grid and will emerge in the form of 
heated but de-ionized gases. These gases are passed around to 
the bottom of the arc chute again; thus it is no longer necessar}^ 
to have the arc discharge into the open. The arrester is, con¬ 
sequently, enclosed and requires no containing box of wood. 

Series Resistance. The mechanical conditions call for a re¬ 
sistor of dimensions as small as practicable. The electrical 
conditions of protection call for as low an ohmic resistance as 
practicable. Between these two requirements the resistance rod 
becomes the first part to fail if the current, due to some accidental 
condition, is not interrupted. This is one reason why the rod 
is placed outside the metal-porcelain containing box. Another 
reason for placing the rod outside is for ease of inspection. It 
is aimed to have the design such that an inspector may be assured 
that the arrester is in good condition if the resistance rod is in¬ 
tact. Since the arrester is designed especially for line use, it 
can be inspected in such a position from a trolley car running 
at full speed. Still another reason for placing the resistance 
rod externally is to insure, in the few cases of accidental damage, 
that the circuit can be immediately cleared. One of the most 
disastrous things to the service is to have a persistently short- 
circuited line arrester in an enclosed box on a section of a trolley 

and be compelled to inspect each individual arrester to locate 
and remove the trouble. 
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Although the new arrester has an ample factor of safety in the 
design, it is desirable to allow for extreme and untoward condi¬ 
tions by so constructing it that a persistent short-circuit after 
the circuit breaker has gone out is impossible. This is accom¬ 
plished by choosing a resistance rod such that a persistent cur¬ 
rent through it will overheat and crack it into pieces. On the 
other hand, the rod will withstand many successive discharges 
without damage. A single discharge on a 600-volt circuit raises 
the temperature about 3.5 deg. cent, when the arrester has a 
5-ohm series resistance. It is proposed, then, to place the 


EFFECT OF 


rod out in the open when the arrester is installed on a pole. 
When installed on a car, however, the rod is to be placed in a' 
porcelain tube in order to insulate it against any possible con¬ 
tact with persons. 

Summarizing, a new design has been made of a higher-po¬ 
tential arrester involving a 
shorter gap length, a perma¬ 
nent magnet that prevents 
burning at the electrodes, a 
narrow long arc chute pre¬ 
senting a large cooling surface 
to the arc, an arc-grid of 
metal to insure entire extin¬ 
guishment of the arc, and a 
return path for the gases. All 
these parts are entirely en¬ 
closed and a resistance rod is placed externally in series. See 



120. A.—> 



.0013 SEC. 


Fig. 15 


Fig. 14, Plate XXXVIII. 

Oscillographic Studies. Some oscillographic tests are given to 
illustrate the exact relations of current, potential, and time in the 
arrester. The first group of oscillograms illustrates the early 
stages of the development when the effect of the form of the arc 
chute, strength of magnet, etc., were being determined. The 


second group of oscillograms was taken on the arrester in its 
final form. 

Oscillogram Fig. 15. This oscillogram is selected to show 
especially an incidental phenomenon of the test, namely, the 
effect of poor contact of a strip of gold leaf placed in the gap 
of the arrester to start the dynamic current. On the potential 
vibrator, which is the upper record, the potential rises to about 
600 volts when the main switch is closed, it then drops slightly, 
rises again, and then drops back to about 50 volts. Fifty volts 
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is the potential of the arc of 120 amperes as it is first established 
in a 15-mil (0.038 mm.) gap. It should be noted that the current 
does not start until the instant of drop of potential to 50 volts. 
This is more than a milli-second after the potential is applied to 
the fuse of gold leaf. Although this delay of the establishment 
of the dynamic current has no practical significance, the length of 
the delay is remarkable. 

As a further comment it required 18.5 milli-sec. to extinguish 

the arc. During this time the arc was being gradually driven 

up the arc chute and thereby lengthened; the record of the volt- 

age shows that the potential of the arc rose correspondingly to 

about 500 volts and then as the arc was suddenly extinguished 

rose quickly to trolley voltage. Further comments on the details 

are reserved until the next oscillogram, where they are shown on a 
larger scale. 

Oscillogram Fig. 16. Walls of arc chute of asbestos. Gap 
leng this 15 mils (0.038 mm.). 

Resistance in series is 1.7 
ohms. Angular cut of elec¬ 
trodes is 15 deg. (Fig. 17). 

Height of arc chute 3.5 in. 

(8.89 mm.), length of arc 
chute 2.5 in. (6.35 mm.). 

Width of arc chute about \ in. 

(6 mm.) at outer end. 


E o 



Fig. 16 


e upper record is the voltage across the gap alone. The 
lower record is the dynamic current through the arrester 
gap. e voltage terminals of the oscillograph happened to be 
reversed, relative to the current vibrator terminals. 

Characteristics of the Current Curve. The form of the current 
curve is typical of all the tests made in the laboratory on the 
city trohey circuit The current rises suddenly, drops back 
latively slowly, . then rises slowly to a maximum. An exact 
explanation of this is not known. It seems that the first 

of tv, ° C1 5 rent co “ les from the stored energy in the near part 
of the trolley (the laboratory is about a mile from the power 

house). Since, we would scarcely expect to find so much 
stored energy m the electrostatic field of a 600-volt circuit, we 
might, look for the stored energy in car motors. After the drop 
ack m the current, the gradual rise on the main part of the 
wave is evidently due to the choking effect of the inductance 
m e rails and trolley, and also in the generator. The time 
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constant of this circuit is approximately 1.5 milli-seconds to 
2_ milli-seconds. The current never reaches its maximum pos¬ 
sible value because as the current rises the arc is being drawn 
out by the magnetic force and is gradually absorbing the poten¬ 
tial. When the current reaches its maximum (in about 3 milli¬ 
seconds), the potential across the arc has already risen to over 
180 volts. 

Characteristics of the Voltage Curve . The spark in this test 
was started by the discharge of an induction coil. As remark¬ 
able a thing took place as in the previously shown oscillogram 
when the arc was started by means of a gold leaf fuse. The 
potential across the gap drops suddenly to approximately zero. 
While the current is rising suddenly to 160 amperes, (about 



0.2 milli-seconds,) the arc does not apparently form. At the end 
of this time, however, the arc suddenly assumes a potential of 
230 volts, and gradually drops back to about 100 volts before 
it again begins to rise. An explanation of this is not evident 
on the face of it. Apparently the explanation is as follows: 
At the hist instant the spark from the induction coil starts 
the dynamic current but the spark cannot form into an arc be¬ 
cause a strong magnetic field is moving the spark up the cut of 
the electrodes so rapidly that no spot is given sufficient heat 
to form a crater. Without a crater no metallic vapor is formed. 
The characteristic of an arc is the electric conduction by the 
vapor of the electrodes. A spark, which is heated air, is the con¬ 
ductor in this case. It has dead resistance but no appreciable 
apparent counter e.m.f. similar to the drop of potential at the 
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^ ® 1 ® ctrode of an ar c- As soon as the spark is lifted out 
ol the 15 deg. angle of the electrodes its terminals are carried 
more slowly horizontally along the electrodes and there is time 

given to heat the copper at a spot to the melting temperature 
and consequently the arc appears. 

With a current of more than 100 amperes flowing when the 
arc potential first _ appears it is not at all evident why the 
mitial arc potential should be as great as 230 volts. An 
a ending circumstance is a decreasing value of current at this 
time. When an arc is formed by a gradually increasing current 
e p° entia starts high, and diminishes as the current increases, 

, e p ls . & case where the current is high and simultaneously 
the potential across the arc is also high. The question arises- 
w at has become of the conducting gases of the spark? No mat- 

. 6rw scl p n tific explanation is given of this phenomenon, there 
is one practical result of great value in the operation of the light- 



ar rcster: there is not the slightest indication of burning 
at die sharp points of the electrodes due to the discharge. 

Commenting on the later part of the voltage curve, the po¬ 
tential rises uniformly in a most desirable manner until the arc 
current drops to about 80 amperes. At this time the potential 
across the arc is nearly full trolley potential and the arc becomes 
nstable and flicks rather suddenly. As the arc is extinguished 
e surge of electromagnetic energy raises the potential of the 
trolley to 160 volts above its normal value. While there is no 
arm m this small rise it is an indication that it is possible 
to make the design such as to greatly magnify this value. At 
the time these tests were made it seemed undesirable to reduce 
the total time of the arc below 4 milli-sec. It is not a question 
of strain on the insulation by this rise of potential so much as an 
increased risk of starting a ■' flash ” around the commutator 
of some motor m the neighborhood. The final design must ea- 
elude this objectionable feature. 
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Incidentally the oscillogram shows that the natural period 
of oscillation of the trolley- system is about 3 milli-sec., or in 
terms of the frequency, 333 cycles per sec. This is shown by the 
oscillation in the potential curve after the current is reduced to 
zero. 

Oscillogram Fig. 18. This oscillogram is given to show 
especially the bad effect of large angular cut of the electrodes. 
In the previous oscillogram the cut of the electrodes was 15 deg. 
from the vertical. In the present oscillogram the only change is 
to a cut of 38 deg. to the vertical. The result was that the arc 
was not extinguished by the arrester and the circuit breaker 
in series finally opened the circuit. The electrodes were very 
badly burned at the points, showing that the arc did not rise. 

Comments on the Current Curve . Again the characteristic rise 
of the current in the d-c. circuit at some distance from the 



power house appears. In this case the current was not limited 
and it -rose to its full value of 336 amperes. The light of the 
vibrator was cut off before the circuit was opened, therefore the 
curve is shown incomplete—that is to say, it does not return to 
zero. 

Comments on the Potential Curve. The beginning of the poten¬ 
tial curve differs considerably from the one given in the previous 
oscillogram. The potential does not drop to zero when the cur¬ 
rent starts, but maintains its full value for a brief period, then 
drops to a low value and rises as the current drops back after the 
first current rush. The potential then drops to approximately 50 
volts and retains its value-constantly, showing that there was no 
elongation of the arc. 

Oscillogram Fig. 19. This test is a repetition of the previous 
test. New electrodes were placed in the arrester with the same 
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38-degree angular cut from the vertical. The'f objectionable 
feature of this large angle at the electrode is again represented 
in this oscillogram, although the arc was finally extinguished 
after the second trial. 

General Comments . The voltage curve at the start is again 
different from all the preceding oscillograms. In this case the 
voltage drops rapidly at first and then gradually to 50 volts 
without any reversal on the way. It will be noted that in this 
case again the arc sticks in the electrodes and the potential 
remains about 50 volts for nearly 10 milli-sec. The arc, however, 
is shifted out of the electrode, although it sticks back along the 
electrodes several times in rising. Finally after about 21 milli-sec. 
the arc is put out. After about 6 milli-sec. more of zero current 



Pig. 20 

there was evidently a second, and accidental, discharge from 
the induction coil starting the arc again across the gap. Since 
the electrodes were already burned back the arc was extin¬ 
guished the second time much more easily than the first time. The 
light on the film was cut off the voltage vibrator a little bit early, 
and, therefore, the record is not complete back to trolley poten¬ 
tial. This oscillogram shows a bad condition both for the elec¬ 
trodes and the arc chute. The condition of the arc chute was 
not brought out in the previous oscillogram. 

Oscillogram Fig. 20. A resistance of 6.7 ohms was in series 
and the angular cut of the electrode was 5 deg. It will be noted 
that the arc stuck between the electrodes for a considerable time. 
In this case the trouble was due not to the angular cut of the 
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electrode so much as to the lack of force from the magnetic 
field of the arc. It will be noted that by an increase in the 
series resistance the current has been materially reduced 
and the force on the arc is directly proportional to the value 
of the current. In this case it required 17.3 milli-sec to ex¬ 
tinguish the' arc. 

In this stage of the development the value of allowing an air 
vent under the electrodes was not fully appreciated and it may 
be that this factor is also involved in holding the arc in the gap 
longer than is desirable. 

A third record is shown in this case to determine the time of 
rise of the arc in the arc chute. A voltage vibrator was con¬ 
nected with one terminal to the negative electrode, and the 
other terminal was connected to the platinum wire shown at B, 
Fig. 17, which was laid across the outside of the arc chute 
directly above the electrodes. The distance was 3J in. (82 mm.) 
from the electrodes to the platinum wire. It required 11| milli- * 
sec. for the arc to reach this platinum electrode. It will be 
noted also that after the series current in the arrester ceases 
there still remains an arc from the positive electrode, to the 
platinum wire. These hot gases remain conductive to the 0.1 
ampere taken by the voltage vibrator for 1.3 milli-sec. after the 
main arc has been interrupted. 

Cross lines are drawn on oscillogram Fig. 20 to relate the records 
to equal time. The following list is given 'of the time relations: 

From line 0 to line 1 the voltage drops to the arc value or 
practically zero in 0.6 milli-sec. The voltage remains at this low 
value for 3.1 milli-sec. At cross line 2 the current rises to 120 
amperes. In the time between the cross lines 3 and 5 the current 
gradually drops and the voltage rises. Cross line 5 is timed 
when the arc strikes the platinum electrode, and is 11.5 milli-sec. 
from the beginning. Between cross lines 5 and 6, which is 0.4 
milli-sec., the arc potential at the platinum rises to 120 volts 
above the negative electrode. In other words, this is the drop 
of potential from the middle of the arc to the negative electrode. 

At the cross line 8 the main current is reduced to zero and the 
voltage from the platinum electrode to the negative terminal 
constantly rises from 240 volts to 400 volts. The rest of the 
575 volts of the trolley, that is, 175 volts, is the drop in potential 
along the arc from the platinum wire to the positive terminal. 
The time between cross lines 8 and 9 is 0.2 milli-sec. After 
the main current ceases, the arc vapor between the positive 
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electrode and the platinum exploring wire gradually cools, as 
the tenth of an ampere taken by the oscillograph is not suf¬ 
ficient to maintain the vapor conductive. This arc gradually 
absorbs the voltage away from the oscillographic voltmeter 
and reduces the voltage to zero. This requires’1.3 milli-sec. 




Fig. 21 


, Fig. 21. A series of tests was subsequently made 

2c ctr ne , P0Siti ° n ° f the arC relative t0 the electrodes and 

Sk Z? eVCTy mStant ' Jt is thought that the details of 
bis study are too much involved to be of general interest, 



Kf Th—*™ ° SdUograms omitted. Oscillogran 

two positions of U “ ” 

Pobtsi’endT e,I ? lorin£ d «otrodes were located at' th< 
pornts A and B, at shown in Fig. I7 . A is tt t one end of th^ 
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arc chute, over the positive electrode, and the point C is at the 
other end of the arc chute, over the negative electrode. In 
both records 1 and 3 on the oscillogram the other vibrator 
terminals are connected to the negative electrode. These 
exploring voltage vibrators then measured the drop of potential 
from A to the negative electrode along the arc, and from B to the 
negative electrode along the arc, so long as the arc was complete 
between the positive and negative electrodes. 

Oscillogram, Fig. 22. Subsequent to the last oscillogram, 
carbon electrodes were laid on top of the copper electrodes 
in such a way that after the arc was raised out of the gap the 
craters formed on. the carbon. This carbon arc was more diffi¬ 
cult to extinguish than the copper arc. With all conditions the 
same, the time was increased from 15.8 to 19.5 milli-sec. 





Fig. 23 

Oscillogram Fig. 23. In this oscillogram a metallic grid was 
used over the arc chute to aid in extinguishing the arc. In order 
to determine how far through the grid the arc penetrated, the 
platinum electrode at position 3,Fig. 17, was inserted half-way 
through the grid. The arc reached this electrode, as shown in 
the lower record. The resistance in series was 6.6 ohms. The arc 
was extinguished in approximately 5 milli-sec. One small ir¬ 
regularity in the decrease of the current is shown, but the arc 
was extinguished without any heavy surge in potential. 

The grid consisted of 17 pieces of flat copper sheet spaced -J in. 
(3.2 mm.) apart. The depth of the grid was | in. (22.2 mm.) In 
the lower record the other terminal of the voltage vibrator was 
connected to the positive electrode. The fact that the current 
persisted in this vibrator after the main current had been 
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reduced to zero shows the persistence of the vapor at positive 
electrode even after it is cooled at the negative electrode. 

Oscillogram Fig. 24. This oscillogram was taken with slight 
improvements in the arc grid and the arc chute. The resistance in 
series was the same as in the previous case. Decrease in cur¬ 
rent and change of potential 
are satisfactorily uniform. The 
exploring electrode of platinum 
was placed just below the top 
of the arc grid. The absence of 
any curve on the lower vibrator 
indicates that the arc did not 
reach the exploring electrode. 

Oscillogram Fig. 25. In con¬ 



trast to the oscillogram Fig. 24 
where the operation of the ar- 

JF bile ar arc just below top of crid 

rester was satisfactory, this 

earlier oscillogram is given to FlG ‘ 24 

show an improper design of arc chute and auxiliary devices. In 

J1° SC , ogram th ® arc ch ute was shortened and a metallic 

that UP t 6 S ^ e 0 ^ ^<3 arc chute was so short 

shorter 1 r0Se * nt ° an arc ^ kept restriking across a 

ter length for a considerable time. This is a condition 




Fig. 25 


that never exists in a nor mal 
the impracticability of using 
under the conditions tried 
milk-sec. 


arc chute of porcelain, and shows 
a metallic ladder in the arc chute 
The duration of current was 35 


o£a «. on 1790 

current lightning arrester placed near the gener- 
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alors. Potential furnished by two generators in series, rated 
500 kw., 1500 volts, each machine under-excited. Resistance in 
series, 20 ohms. Maximum current, 60 amperes; total time of 
discharge, 16 milli-sec. 

The voltage wave shows a drop from 1790 volts to 210 volts 
at the first instant of discharge. This large drop is accounted 
for by the large reactance in the generators. This same reactance 



Fig. 26 


Fig. 27 


E-ACViObS LINE 


of the generator causes a rise in potential over the normal 
potential of the circuit when the arc has been extinguished in the 
arrester. 

Oscillogram Fig. 27. Discharge of lightning arrester on 1475 
volts, direct current. Lightning arrester placed near the gener¬ 
ator. Potential furnished by two generators in series, rated at 

500 kw., 1500 volts, each machine 
under-excited. Resistance in series, 
15 ohms. Maximum current, 60 
amperes; total time of discharge, 
13| milli-sec. 

Again in the voltage wave is 
shown the rise of potential at the 
end of the discharge due to the in¬ 
ductance of the generator. 

Oscillogram Fig. 28. Discharge 
of single arrester on 5/5 volts, 
at one mile (1.6 km.) from the 
source of power. Potential furnished from the city trolley. 

R ?“rlc "d nk 2 onlyThe current in the arrester and the 
potLt^roL the line Ire given, but also thepotenba<across 
the arc in the arrester. By arrangement 
the potential vibrators deflected m the pp 
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The potential across the arc drops to 50 volts at the first 
instant of discharge, and the potential across the line drops 

to 440 volts. Both potentials recover their original values in a 
somewhat irregular manner. 

The irregularity in the potential is due to the variations 
in the current, which in turn are due to the condition of the 
arc chute. The total duration of the arc is 2.6 milli-sec. 

It will be noticed in the middle record that the voltage 
across the arc sticks at 50 volts for a considerable fraction 
of the whole duration of the arc. This is due to the fact 
that the current is reduced to a value so low that the force from 
the magnet is not sufficient to drag the arc out of the gap 

quickly. . In each of the following oscillogram figures, the re- 
sistance is successively lowered. 

Oscillogram Fig . 29. Discharge 
of single arrester on 580 volts 
at one mile (1.6 km.) from the 
source of power. Potential fur¬ 
nished from the city trolley. 

Resistance in series, 10 ohms. 

In this record not only the cur¬ 
rent in the arrester and the po¬ 
tential across the line are given, 
but also the potential across 

, i . 53 AMPS. 

the arc m the arrester. By 
arrangement of the oscillograph 

the potential vibrators deflected in opposite directions. The 
potential across the arc drops to 50 volts at the first in¬ 
stant of the discharge, and the potential across the line drops to 

220 volts. Both potentials recover their original values in a 
somewhat irregular manner. 



. i rre g u l ar Ry in the potential is due to the variations 
m the current, which in turn are due to the condition of the 
arc chute. The total duration of the arc is 2.5 milli-sec. The 
slight reversal of the current as it is extinguished is due to the 
presence of an aluminum cell which was used to protect other 
apparatus on the same line. 

. Oscillogram Fig. 30. The conditions of this oscillogram are 
similar in every way to those of the previous oscillogram except 
that the resistance was reduced to five ohms. Variations in the 
current potential are somewhat more marked. 

Oscillogram Fig. 31. The conditions for this oscillogram are 
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the same as for the previous one, except that no series resistance 
was used. In this case the arrester was depended upon to draw 
out the arc more rapidly than the current rose in the circuit in 
order to limit the value of current in the arrester to less than 
short-circuit value. 


mmm 



The current and potential waves are very much smoothed out, 
due to a better condition of the arc chute. The current rose to 
a maximum of 184 amperes with a duration of 4.3 milli-sec. 
It has been pointed out before that the initial rise and drop 


E-ACROSS LINE 



Fig. 31 


in the current which is characteristic of the discharge at some 
distance from the power house is probably due to the capacity 
effect of the line. 

In the foregoing selected tests the endeavor has been to 
show how the elements of design of a lightning arrester are 
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predetermined, and the methods used for doing it. No attempt 
has been made to show the tests and methods for determining 
all the detailed relations of the different parts and dimen¬ 
sions of arc chute, dimensions and spacing of arc grid, strength 
of magnetic field, distribution of magnetic field, total energy 
dissipated in the series resistance, total permissible energy 
m the resistance, quantity of electricity, time of discharge, etc., 
but it is hoped that sufficient experiments have been shown 
to demonstrate that the design of the lightning arrester can be 
made with as great an accuracy as any other commercial elec¬ 
trical apparatus. It is possible to state what an arrester will do 
under various conditions of discharge imposed upon it, and what 
degree of protection it will give under each condition. In 
other words, it is possible to state the limitations of each arrester, 
when it will fail to protect, and when it will fail to extinguish 
the dynamic arc and be self-destroyed. Each arrester requires 
a specific nse of potential before it will spark, and after the spark 
it will allow a definite value of current to fldW without raising the 
potential to a dangerous value. This value of current is 
determined by Ohm’s law. For example: If an arrester has 20 
ohms m senes, then at 1200 volts, which is double the usual 
rolley potential, the discharge current will be 60 amperes. If the 

5? SP ;? S °I er . at 1200 volts and the lightning discharge is 
resrdf 6 iJ a ^ amperes, then no damage should 

S 6r ^ an< ^ j resistance in the lightning 

over on 1 ! onn °5T’ l “ Spite ° f the fact that the sparks 
rate fbh ? the arrester cannot discharge at a greater 

wMch iT 5 h am r ere ’a a n tiS ’ therefore ’ ^ted to discharges 
vhich will be relieved by a discharge rate of f ampere. 

desLTd r fr ° m discussion that an arrester can be 

sr»; h r d is e " tirdy a oo^:s2 

X ?„? K ha * the wm tak ' 0»e of on the oSer 

■ Under the best conditions attainable in this type of 

arrester it cannot be made to give as nerWt 7P ° 

aluminum ^ e as P ertect protection as the 

aluminum cell arrester. On the other hand, its up-keep is less 
at the present time. P P S iess ’ 
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PROPAGATION OF IMPULSES OVER A 
TRANSMISSION LINE 


BY J. H. CUNNINGHAM AND C. M. DAVIS 


The investigations outlined here were made last summer on 
the artificial transmission line described in a previous paper. 1 
Briefly, this line consists of 400 glass cylinders 6 in. (15 cm.) 
in diameter and 4^ ft. (136 cm.) long. Upon these are wound 
240 turns of No. 8 B. & S. copper wire and the inner surface is 
lined with tinfoil, cut so as to avoid secondary currents. The 
constants of the total line are as follows: 

Capacity..1.153 X 10“ 6 farad. 

Inductance.0.411 henry 

Resistance. 96.2 ohms 

Natural period = 363 cycles (quarter wave) 

4 VLC 

_ . , 186,000 

Equivalent length = ——— 128 miles =206 km. 

4 / 

The line is equivalent to one wire 128 miles long with resist¬ 
anceless ground return, that is, one phase of a grounded Y 
system. 

Voltage impulses were sent over this line and were produced 
by suddenly impressing a continuous voltage upon the low-ten¬ 
sion winding of the step-up transformer to which the line was 
connected. This caused the current, and with it the flux, to 
rise, and in turn induced a voltage in the high-tension winding 
and the line. 

1. Design , Construction and Test of an Artificial Transmission Line , 
Transactions A. I. E. E., 1911, XXX, I, p. 245.. 
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Difficulty was experienced in finding a suitable switch, with 
which to close the circuit. After trying* an ordinary knife 
blade switch, a solenoid-operated carbon contact switch and an 
oil switch, a very simple drop switch proved to give the best 
results. This consisted of a copper rod dropping about seven 
inches into a cup of mercury. The contact was always positive 

and gave currents and voltages free from all irregularities due 
to arcs or multiple contacts. 

The transformer used was rated at 125 cycles, 3 kw., 110/2200 
volts, and was modified in construction by removing one end 

of the core m order to increase the magnetic energy, so 

as to get an impulse of sufficient energy to be observed by the 
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thej^ulsebyco nfaolhng the current and v o W ,» With the 
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drop switch closed the resistance ri was adjusted to-give the 
desired current, J 0 , and with it open the resistance r 2 was adjusted 
to give the desired voltage £ 0 . Tests were made with I 0 = 

25 amperes and Eq — 75 volts, and with Io — 25 amperes and 
E 0 = 225 volts. 

The reversing switch was inserted so that by throwing it 
over and back each time before taking a record the residual 
magnetism was constant in direction and amount. 

With I 0 and E 0 adjusted, the drop switch was closed and oscill¬ 
ographic records of the voltage and current were made on the 
low-tension side of the transformer, at the beginning, at the 
middle and at the end of the line. Time was marked by a 60- 
cycle voltage wave. Records were made thus with the trans¬ 
mission line open at the end, short-circuited at the end and 


closed by 600 ohms 



non-inductive resistance. 


Several of the oscillograms taken are reproduced herewith, 
and a study of them is interesting. Fig. 2 shows the current 
and voltage on the low-tension side of the transformer when 4 the 
line is not connected to it. Fig. 3 shows the same impulse on 
both the low-tension and high-tension sides of the transformer: 
e o and ex respectively. The curve e h then, gives the general 
shape of the voltage impulse impressed upon the line. A 60- 
cycle timing wave is also shown, from which it is observed that 
the impulse lasts about one cycle, or 0.017 second. 

If the line were infinite in length the impulse would travel out 
over it until all its energy was dissipated and it would thus 
vanish. This condition can be reproduced on a line of finite 
length by closing the end with just enough non-inductive resis¬ 
tance to absorb all the energy of the impulse. This resistance 


is 


numerically equal to 



Figs. 4 and 5 show the voltage 


and current of an impulse propagated over such a line. The 
curves e\ of Fig. 4 and i\ of Fig. 5 show the voltage and current 
at the beginning of the line, e% and i 2 at the middle, and es and 
is at the end of the line. 

The figures just referred to show very clearly how the impulse 
progresses along the line, dying out in intensity as it goes. The 
velocity of propagation can also be observed by noting the 
points at which the successive curves begin. Thus e 2 begins a 
little later than e 1} similarly e$ begins a certain time after e 2 
and twice this time after ei. The same may be observed in the 
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case of i u i 2 and i s . The velocity of propagation was measured 
as 0.78 milli-second; that is, 0.78 milli-second after the drop 
switch was closed the impulse reached the end of the line. 
Since the velocity of propagation over a straight transmission 
line in air is known to be that of light, 3X10 10 cm. per sec. 
(neglecting resistance), the artificial line has an equivalent 
length of 233 km. (145 miles), or about 13 per cent longer than 
calculated from the measured inductance and capacity. 

If the line is not infinite in length, and, furthermore, if it is 
short enough so that the impulse does not die out before reaching 
the end, it is interesting to see what takes place. The impulses 
which are impressed upon the line are impulses of ciwfg y, 
although the oscillograms we obtained of them show only the 
component parts, the voltage and the current. On a line of 
infinite length the impulse of energy would travel along until 
it was all dissipated, but on a short line it reaches the. end, and, 



Fig. 6 


depending upon the electrical condition at the end, it is disposed 

° T IfT US WayS ‘ We WiU consider tw ° cases in detail; first 
w Jf 1 .. e lae 1S open ’ and second, when it is short-circuited. 

T 7 - a T?“ e CaSe ° f the ° pen line and referrin g to the diagram, 
ig- , e transmission line is represented connected to a 
transformer, the middle of which is grounded. 
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the energy is at the end of the line, but it will not stay there if 
there is a possible outlet for it. Obviously, since the line is 
open, the only outlet is back the way it has just come; thus, the 
current reverses and the energy travels back to the home end 
of the line as indicated by the dotted arrows. Since at the 
moment of the leversal the far end of the line becomes the 
source of energy and the current takes the direction as shown by 
the dotted arrows, the voltage must have a direction as indicated 
by the plus and minus signs at the far end. 

The case of the short-circuited line is represented by the 
diagram Fig. 7, where, as before, the impulse is represented as 
starting with the currents 1 and 1 ’, and the voltage as indicated. 
Similarly, this impulse travels along the line until it reaches the 
far end, but now there is an outlet for the energy afforded by the 
short circuit, so the currents in the two wires merely keep on 
flowing around the circuit and the energy flows back as indicated 



Fig. 7 
* 


by the numerals. In this case, at the moment of reversal, 
when the far end becomes the source of energy, the direction of 
the voltage would have to be as indicated by the plus and 
minus signs. 

As far as the energy is concerned the two cases just described 
are identical; in both, the energy travels from the home end 
to the far end of the line and back to the home end again, and 
if it is not all dissipated by the time it gets back to the starting 
point, it will again travel out over the line, continuing thus back 
and forth until it dies out. We may therefore consider the energy 
impulse as being “ reflected ” each time it reaches the ends of 
the line. Likewise, by analogy, we may speak of the current 
and voltage of the energy impulse as being “reflected,” and since 
in this investigation we know of the energy only through the 
agency of oscillograms of current and voltage, it is a very useful 
term. 
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By the above study of reflection from open and short-circuited 
lines we see, in the case of the open line, that the voltage re¬ 
mains in the same direction and the current reverses after 
reflection, while in the short-circuited line the opposite is true— 
the current remains in the same direction and the voltage reverses. 




There are other conditions which may exist at the far end of 
the line, viz., closed by inductance, by resistance, or by any 
combination of them. When the line is closed by an inductance 
part of the current passes over it, as with a short circuit, and 
part returns by the same wire it started over. Thus the reflec- 




Fig. 9 


tion is intermediate in nature between the reflection from open 
circuit and that from short circuit. 

Figs. 6 and 7 show the line as composed of two line wires with 
the ground midway between them electrically. On the artificial 
line the 1 connections were such as to give only one wire with a 
ground return. This would be the case in a three-phase Y- 
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connected system with grounded neutral and two of the line 
wires disconnected. 

In order to get a clear idea of the way these impulses and their 
various reflections may be recorded by an oscillograph, let the 
line be assumed so long that the out-going impulse has time to 
die away before the reflected impulse returns to the home end 
of the line. If an oscillogram of the voltage and current were 
taken at this end it might look something like Fig. 8, which 
shows the outgoing impulse, e, i, and the same impulse reflected 
from the open end of the line, e', i'. Similarly, another oscillo¬ 
gram may be assumed giving the reflection from an inductance. 
This is shown in Fig. 9. Here the inductance is taken of such 
a value that it acts nearly as a short circuit, that is, the voltage 
reverses. 






Should the line be short in comparison with the length of the 
impulse the reflected wave will return before the outgoing impulse 
has died out, and an oscillogram would appear as shown in 
Fig. 10, where the reflected impulse is combined with the original 
impulse. Further, when the oscillogram is taken at the beginning 
of the line it will show not only the reflection from the far end 
but simultaneously with it the second reflection from the trans¬ 
former coil at the beginning of the line. The latter is of the 
nature of that shown in Fig. 9. Finally, then, an oscillogram 
taken at the beginning of the line would appear as in Fig. 11. 
An actual oscillogram is shown in Fig. 12 which gives <?i, h and 
a 60-cycle timing wave, when the. line is open at the far end. 

When the line is short-circuited at the end, corresponding 
reflections exist, but with the voltage, instead of the current, 
reversed after the first reflection. Fig. 13 is an oscillogram 
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Fig. 12 —Voltage and Current at Generator End of Line 

Showing reflection from open receiver end. 
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'OLTAGE AND CURRENT AT GENERATOR END OF LlNE 
Showing reflection from short-circuited receiver end. 
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From these equations it follows that the total energy which 
traverses the line as a traveling wave is: 

a. At the generator end 

W\ = 0.83 joules 

b. At the middle 

= 0.72 joules 

c. At the receiving end 

w 2 = 0.61 joules 

Some interesting conclusions may be drawn from the data and 
oscillograms shown. 

1. The condition under which a condenser charge or discharge 
is oscillatory is 


which is fulfilled by this line circuit, yet the transients are not 
oscillatory, but are steady exponential impulses. This shows 
that the above equation which divides the oscillatory from the 
gradual transients in a circuit containing massed resistance, in¬ 
ductance and capacity, does not apply to the line circuit with 
distributed resistance, inductance and capacity. This means that 
in a circuit with distributed constants, oscillatory and non- 
oscillatory transients can occur, and the nature of the transient, 
whether oscillatory or not, depends on the origin of the transient. 
This is in agreement with previous theoretical investigations. 4 
Thus non-oscillatory single impulses may occur in transmission 
lines, cables, transformer windings, etc. 

2. In Figs. 4 and 5 the current and voltage impulses coincide, 
and the magnetic and the dielectric components of the electric 
field reach their maxima simultaneously. That is, there is no 
surge of energy, but a steady propagation of energy along the 
circuit, or a traveling wave. 

In the impulses considered in this paper we thus have the 
simplest and at the same time a typical case of a traveling wave; 
that is, a transient propagation of energy without oscillation, 
but with the current in phase with the voltage. 

The other extreme is the stationary oscillation without prop¬ 
agation, or a typical standing wave, as it has frequently been 
recorded. In it the energy surges between the magnetic and 
the dielectric field, without any prop agation of energy along the 

4. Steinmetz, “ Transient Phenomena and Oscillations ”, p. 441. 
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circuit, and current and voltage are in quadrature with each 

In the reflected impulse, like Fig. 12, propagation of energy as 
well as oscillation of energy occurs, and this oscillogram repie- 
sents a combination of, or transition from the traveling wave to 

the stationary oscillation. . , 

3 The second term of the exponential function represents 

the steepness of the wave front, and it is interesting to note that 
it seems to be greatest at the transition point between trans¬ 
former and line, and apparently practically constant m the line 

at some distance from the transition point. 

The most important conclusion which is evidenced by the 
results, as far as worked up, is that in the study of transient 
phenomena, circuits with distributed constants cannot be 
represented even approximately by equivalent circuits _ with 
massed constants, as it is customary and permissible to dointh 
study of permanent phenomena, -but that in circuits with dis¬ 
tributed capacity and inductance, transient phenomena. occur 
which have no analogy in the transient phenomena of circuits 
with massed capacity and inductance. 
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SOME MECHANICAL CONSIDERATIONS OF 
TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 


BY T. A. WORCESTER 

In any transmission system each of its elements, the support¬ 
ing structures, the insulators and conductors, has a vital mechan¬ 
ical function and on each may rest the success or the failure of 
the system. In the early days of high-voltage transmission 
these points were not given due consideration and there were 
many cases of the destruction of lines due to washouts, sleet 
and wind storms, and frequent breakages of wires due simply to 
contraction at low temperatures. During later years, however, 
engineers have profited by these experiences and a greater study 
has been made of the details of mechanical construction, result¬ 
ing in the almost entire elimination of disasters, except in 
cases of most unusual and severe conditions. 

The purpose of this paper is to review in -a general way the 
stresses which must be considered in the various elements of a 
transmission system and to point out some of the means which 
have been resorted to to meet certain special conditions. 
Consideration will be given chiefly to steel tower structures, 
since they are by far the most important type of support for high¬ 
er voltages. The wooden, steel and concrete poles have theii field 
in the lower voltage range where they are able to compete against 
the builtup structure. 

Stresses 

The stresses which a tower must be designed to withstand 
are (a) those acting in a vertical direction, due to the dead weight 
of the conductors and insulators, plus an allowance for ice 
covering; ( b ) in a horizontal direction at right angles to the line, 
due to wind pressure; ( c ) in a horizontal direction parallel to 
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the line, due to wire breakages. All of these loads are applied at 
the ends of the crossarms, except a portion of (b) which is dis¬ 
tributed over the entire tower. 

The vertical load depends on the size, material and number 
of the conductors and ground wires, length of span and thickness 
of ice coating; the horizontal load at right angles to the line 
depends on these same elements, which determine the exposed 
surface, and the wind velocity; the horizontal load in the direc¬ 
tion of the line depends on the size and number of conductors, 
the amount of ice and the number of wires which may break at 
any one time. Each of these governing factors will be briefly 
discussed. 

The size of conductor depends on electrical considerations, 
except where the length of span is the governing feature. 

The length of spun, except in river or gorge crossings, is depen¬ 
dent upon the designer and must be chosen so as to give the line 



Fig. 1 Cost per Mile of Towers and Insulators, Erected. 


the least cost. As the span increases, the number of towers and 
insulators per mile decreases, but on the other hand the height 
of the towers must be increased to care for the greater sag, and 
at the same time they must be made proportionately stronger 

nfri, hea T r ° Care f0r the greater loads per span. The effect 
of these changes on the cost of a line is shown by the curve, Fig. 1 . 
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more economical to increase the size of conductor so as to per¬ 
mit using a greater span. The following tabulation illustrates 
this: 



Size of 
Conductor 

Span 

feet 

Sag 

feet 

No. of 
towers 
per mile' 

Cost of 
towers and 
insulators 
per mile 
erected 

Cost of wire 
and freight 
per mile 

Total 

per 

mile 

Case I. 

No. 4 B.&S. 

300 

10.5 

17.6 

$3080 

$322 

$3402 

Case II. 

No. 2 B.&S. 

360 

10.5 

14.7 

2570 

514. 

3084 


— _ 



I 

Saving per 

mile. 

$318 


These figures are based on the assumption that the same 
towers and sags would be used in both cases, giving the same 
clearance to ground. The sag in Case I is the minimum sag at 
which wires may be strung on the basis of 0 deg. fahr., 8 lb. 
(3.6 kg.) wind, and § in. (1.27 cm.) sleet, and with these same 
conditions and sag the span for No. 2 wire is calculated and found 
to be 360 ft. (109 m.). With this tower spacing and No. 2 cable 
the cost of the line is $318 less than with No. 4 cable and 300 
ft. (91 m.) span. It is allowable to assume that the same towers 
can be used in the second case as in the first, since the lightest 
tower which it is practicable to build would be sufficiently 
strong for the second case. However, it would be possible to 
put $20 more into the cost of each tower and still have the 
cost of the second line a trifle less than that of the first, and the 

gain would accrue from the electrical advantages of the larger 
size of conductor. 

A span of 360 ft. (109 m.) is not necessarily the most econom¬ 
ical span for the No. 2 conductor. Further calculation indicates 
that a 500-ft. (152 tn.) span could be used with only a very slight 
increase in the cost of the towers. This limit cannot be extended 
beyond 500 ft. (152 m..), even though the line with greater spans 
would have a less cost. Here again the limit depends on mechan¬ 
ical considerations rathei than on costs and is governed by the 
danger of lashing together of the wires in gusty winds. 

In long spans over rivers, etc., the standard main line towers 
and conductors are frequently used. This practise may be 
permissible in some instances where the spans are not very much 
great erthan normal, but when the towers have been designed 
to meet closely the demands of the standard spacing it becomes 
dangerous to use them for any appreciably longer spans. It is 
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advisable in these instances to use dead-end anchor towers with 
strain insulators and thus isolate the crossing span and prevent 
any trouble in other parts of the line from being carried into it. 

For very long spans it is, of course, necessary to use conductors 
of greater mechanical strength than arc used in the main part 
of the line and the supporting structures, must likewise be made 
correspondingly stronger. Too great care cannot be taken in 
planning such structures, as unusual stresses are likely to occur 
and would result seriously unless properly cared for. More 
than average allowances should be made for wind, sleet and 

temperature and a greater factor of safety should be used in the 
design of the steel work. 


Ice and Wind 

. amount of ice which may form on wires has been a much- 
discussed topic and one which will probably never be settled to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. However, the various engi- 
neenng bodies have about agreed that it is safe to consider 1, in. 

7 ns coniunction ^ 8 lb - (3.6 kg.) wind pressure 

an 0 deg. fahr. as the worst combination of conditions likely 

o occur in the United States. It is conceded that there have 
,, een formations of ice and greater wind pressures, yet 

e probability that they will occur simultaneously and with 
low temperature is so remote as to make it seem unnecessary 

eLinee lder TT ^ KttIe d ° ubt ’ howcver - that those 

gmeers who have experienced destruction of their' lines by 

""J! storms ac 

railroldfmn ^Tv T SpSnS CrOSsin £ rivers - highways or 
bdnT 3 L (2 ™T allowances are always made, the standard 
g 4 in. (2 cm.) ice, 11 lb. (5 kg.) wind and 0 deg. fahr. 

the load's oH tow C t l6S W ° rk t0gether t0 increasc aI1 o[ 
zontal loadTn til T r Vertical load and the hori- 

to the conductor fT °t ^ Hne ’ by ^ving increased weight 

greater surface forth! ^ * *** 

Wind on Towers 

There is a great difference of opinion as to just how much wind 
pressure shall be allowed on the tower ir^lf rl , Wind 

sufficient to base this allowance on the 1S certamly not 

are used for the conductors TP ^ assumptions as 

velocities likely to occur siLltltt *** f ° r wind 

7 occur simultaneously with heavy loading of 
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ic e and low temperature. Greater velocities may occur, inde¬ 
pendent of these last factors. It is, therefore, advisable to allow 
for at least the highest recorded value. This value, as indicated 
by the Government anemometer, is very nearly 100 mi. per hr., 
which corresponds to an actual velocity of 76.2 mi. per hr. 
and a pressure of 23.2 lb. per sq. ft. (113 kg. per sq. m.) 
(0.Q04XF 2 for flat surface). The government anemometer 
records the velocities only at intervals and does not give all 
instantaneous values, and these instantaneous values may be 
somewhat greater than those at the moment the record is taken, 
due to the gusty character of winds. It has been estimated that 
these gusts cause velocities 50 per cent greater than those which 
are recorded. Another feature enters, however, to counter¬ 
balance this effect, somewhat viz., the height above the earth 
surface. The anemometer records are taken well above the earth 
surface, while transmission structures are seldom higher than 
75 ft. In consideration of these variables and uncertainties it is 
not possible to give one value of pressure to be used on all lines. 

A safe range of pressure, though, would be from 20 to 35 lb. 
per sq. ft. (97.5 to 170 kg. per sq. m.) depending on the general 
character of the country which the line traverses, i.e., whether 
it is exposed to sweeping winds or protected. 

It will usually be found that the maximum wind pressure 
acting on the baie towers and wires will have a greater over¬ 
turning moment than that caused by the maximum wind as¬ 
sumed to accompany ice formation, acting on the ice-coated 
wires, and towers, i.e., the greater pressure due to the higher 
velocity of the wind, even though exerted on a smaller surface, 
will overbalance the less pressure acting on the greater surface. 
For this reason the side pressure on towers should be figured for 
both conditions and the design should be based on the loads 
caused by the worst of the two. 

In calculating the wind on the towers the entire projected area 

of two lateral faces should be used as the surface over which 
the wind acts. 

Wire Breakages 

The most serious stresses which a transmission tower is called 
upon to withstand are those due to the breaking of conductors 
Lines are put up with a view of not having the conductors 
break, but there are certain unavoidable conditions which fre- 

• , , " a l of these are (a) burn¬ 

ing. of the conductors due to short circuits or grounds started by 
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lightning, large birds, swinging together of wires, etc., or through 
malicious intent; (b) breaking of conductors due to crystalliza¬ 
tion or fatigue of the metal produced by kinking during erection 
or by insufficiently rounded edges of cable clamps, and (c) by 

overloading of conductors during extreme conditions of tem- 
perature, wind, etc. 

The causes in (a) have been overcome to a great extent bv 
the use of various devices, principally the arcing ground sup¬ 
pressor, the ground ring and metal sleeve. The swinging together 
of conductors occurs only when light conductors are used in too 
long a span, where they will be likely to lash in the wind. Ordi¬ 
narily in well designed spans the wires swing in unison so that 
there is no danger of their coming together. ~ 

The breaking of wires due to kinking is frequently not given 
due consideration and many lines erected by careless workmen 
ave suffered from this cause. The elasticity and strength of 
e metal on the inside of the bend is decreased enormously by 
a short bend and when the wire is straightened out and drawn 
taught by frequent strains in the line it will finally weaken to 

b^reoea! °J many breaks ^ve been caused 

? r f peated , bendmg of the conductor at the wire clamp on the 
pm type of insulator. The localization of the stress - by a hard 

anTmntre P oc naUy “iff, ** ° f the conduct °r brittle 

rupture occurs well below the average tensile strength A 

. ma J have wel1 funded edges and still cause trouble It 
harST 7 damP ' “ ' ,dl as too sh "P «" ^Se, which is 

is ^nV 1 "if? Wi ‘ eS .° £ * tra nsmission line are intact there 
• , pull on the towers m the direction of the line (i e on the 

S^f^ toWel8, n0t the dead ' end 0r ° ther s P^ial stru’ctures) 
ouslv therefore d 011 the adjacent towers. Obvi- 

sinh in S ZctLTZT “ W ‘ he —” ">-t 

of the strength 

tor this rule is u “T V ,1 the SmaIIer sizes of conduc- 

liberal allowances are usualTmade^ If 0 -" ^ larg6r SiZ6S leSS 
larger sized conductors 7aUo^fo ra ? 18 cus tomary with the 

the ultimate strength of the cables Th^ T t0 ° ne ' half ° f 
it is the maximum safe workme stress Value “ chosen since 
-e likely to stretch pelaneffily 1 ^ " the CaWes 

^ SUSP6nSi0n type of insulator the full length of an 
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insulator string is thrown into the line when a break occurs and 
the strain in the conductor and on the crossarm is greatly 
reduced. But little consideration should be given to this fact, 
however, since there is a severe jerk when the insulator is drawn 
to its new position and the effect on the tower is not less and 
may be more than occurs when the pin type of insulator is used. 

A question which naturally arises is how many conductors 
may break at any one time. This depends to a large extent on 
the cause of the breaks. If due to lightning or large birds it is 
probable that not more than one or possibly two conductors 
would break; but if due to poorly designed wire clamps, injury 
of wire during erection, or to excessive sleet and wind, it is con¬ 
ceivable that all might break. It is very rare, however,.for all 
of the conductors to break, and further, it is hardly practicable 
to make such an assumption when considering main line towers, 
since it would raise the cost of the line to a prohibitive value. 
It is usual to compromise by allowing for the breakage of only 
two cables of a three- or six-conductor line and to safeguard the 
system by interposing anchor towers at frequent intervals. 
These anchor towers would be capable of withstanding the 
strains due to the breakage of all of the cables and would thus 
divide the line into’isolated sections so that any trouble in one 
could not be communicated to the other. 

In the rigid type of tower practically all of the stress caused 
by the breaking of several conductors is cared for by the tower 
itself, i. e., the movement of the top of the tower is not sufficient 
to permit an even distribution of stress between the unbroken 
cables of the damaged span and those in the adjacent spans. 
With the flexible type of tower, however, the effect is different. 
The tower is designed to be rigid in the plane across the line and 
flexible in the direction parallel to the line, so that it will bend 
and allow an even distribution of stresses in the adjacent spans. 
For instance, consider a three-conductor system with one ground 
wire and assume that each cable has an ultimate strength of 
6000 lb. (2721 kg.) and is strung to have a tension of one-half 
of its ultimate strength under the worst conditions likely to 
occur, and assume that these conditions prevail. Suppose 
that one of the conductors has been injured or is defective and 
that it breaks under this load. The tops of the towers on either 
side of the break will be pulled over by the four cables in the 
next span until the total tension in them would be just balanced 
by that in the remaining conductors of the damaged span. 
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This tension would amount, to very nearly 12,000 lb. (5443 
kg.), i. e„ 4000 lb. (1814 kg.) per cable, or 33 per cent more than 
the allowable stress. This load would not break the cables, 
but it would stretch them beyond the elastic limit and perman¬ 
ently weaken, them. 

Suppose that two cables had broken instead of one. Each of 
the ..remaining two would be strained with nearly 6000 lb. (2721 
kg.), an amount almost equal to its ultimate breaking strength. 
The stress would not be quite 6000 lb. because the tension in the 
adjacent spans would decrease rapidly as the cables in the 
damaged span are stretched to greater length. However, the 
example serves to illustrate that it is necessary to use very much 
greater factors of safety in stringing conductors in a flexible 
tower system than would be used in a rigid system. 

Foundations 

The foundations of a tower are of prime importance, yet under 
average normal conditions they offer but a small problem. In 
ordinary straight line work, over fairly level country, where the 
soil is hard or rocky and where the smaller sized conductors are 
used, no special foundations are necessary; the ground stub with 
cross piece or foot may simply be buried in the ground with a 
little rock filler , and if the spread of the tower legs is normal there 
is little to fear from tilting. With the larger sizes of conductor 
and longer spans the overturning moment frequently reaches 
such proportions as to make it advisable to use concrete founda¬ 
tions and thereby eliminate the need of spreading the tower legs 
an excessive amount. When towers must be placed wheie the 
soil is loose or marshy or where they may be endangered by 
floods or landslides it is essential that special consideration be 
given to the design of their foundations. It may be necessary to 
resort to any one of several types of construction: steel or timber 
piling, crib work, rock filling or concrete, or a combination of 
two or more of these. Fig. 4 shows one of the best types of 
foundation, used to meet a very special condition where it was 
necessary in order to gain entrance to a city to extend the right 
of way along the lake front and place the tower footings in the 
water. 

Angle, hillside and anchor on long spans present serious 
problems from the foundation standpoint and must be carefully 
and liberally designed so as to allow no motion or slip whatever. 
It frequently pays to make a long detour in. order to avoid bad 
hillsides or crumbly crests. 
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Fig. 2—Difficult Angle and Hillside Construction. [Worcester] 

Great Falls Water Power and Townsite Company. 


Fig. 3 Intermediate Strain Anchor Tower. [Worcester] 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
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Fig. 4—Transmission Line Entering Toronto. 

Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
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Fig. 5 Standard 50-Foot Towers on 87-Foot Lower Extension - 

Spans, 750 Feet. 

Sierra and San Francisco Power Company’s line crossing San Francisco Bay. 
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Fig. 6—Long Span Strain Tower. Fi< L 7 Flexible Tower 

Great Western Power Company. TRANSMISSION LINE, 


(Note balance weights to insure uniform tension in conductors.) Rochester & Sodus Bay Elec. Ry. Co. 
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It must be remembered that a very slight tilt at the base 
of the tower means large displacement at the top which may exert 
considerable extra tension in the conductors, and in the case of 
the suspension insulator may bring the conductors dangerously 

near the tower. 

Factors of Safety 

In the design of all mechanical structures it is customary after 
ass umin g certain conditions of loading to allow a factor of safety; 
in other words, to design the parts so that their ultimate strength 
will be several times their assumed loading. The amount of 
this factor of safety depends on (a) the character of the load— 
whether steady, intermittent, or otherwise, (b) on the know 
edge one has relative to the amount of load; (c) on the ease or 
difficulty of calculating the structure to care for tne assumed 
loadings; (d) on the possibility of faults in construction, and 
(e) on the risk to life and property. In a transmission structure 
the load is intermittent and reversing and our knowledge as to 
its amount is not definite. These featuies tend to deman a 
relatively large factor of safety. However, this tendency is more 
than counterbalanced by the facts that it is not difficu t to 
calculate the stresses when a definite load is assumed, t a ' e 
chances for faults in manufacture are but few and that the risk 

to life and property is a minimum.* 

Another feature which makes it possible to use a small factor 
of safety is that a sample tower may easily be tested with the 
assumed loadings and with ultimate breaking loads. Obviously 
if a factor of safety is used which will permit the tower to be 
strained with the assumed loads without being permanently 
deformed then such factor of safety will be satisfactory, provide 
the assumed loads correspond with the actual loads. The factor 
of safety for these conditions would be two if it is considered 
that the elastic limit of the metal is one-half of its ultimate 
strength. Many transmission towers have been built on this 
basis with a consequent saving in the cost of the line. On the 
other hand, more conservative engineers have used vames o 
. three and even four, these higher values being chosen to care 
for the uncertainty of load conditions. In one line recent, y 
built a factor of safety of four was used for all of the main line 
towers and three for all the strain or dead-end structures. This 
at first' sight seems illogical, but it is justified, since the strain 
towers are figured for a very definite c on dition; i . e„ of all cable s 

^Except at railroad and highway crossings, etc. 
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being broken in one span and with a maximum load of wind 
and ice on all those in the next span; whereas the intermediate 
towers are figured on an indefinite assumption; i. e ., of having 
only two cables break while the others are heavily loaded. The 
use of these large values, however, makes the cost of the line - 
excessive, and for this reason it is common practise to use smaller 
values, two, two and one-half, or three for the intermediate 
towers and three or three and one-half for the strain towers. 
With this arrangement the main part of the line will be safe 
except in case of some unusual condition which produces worse 
loads than those assumed, and in event of such an accident the 
strain towers will prevent the trouble from traveling to the next 
section of the line. 

For the conductors themselves a factor of safety of two is 
sufficient, except for very long spans and crossings, in which 
cases slightly larger values should be used unless a greater allow¬ 
ance is made for ice and wind than in other parts of the line. 
Larger factors of safety also must be used in conductors in 
flexible tower systems, as pointed out under “ Wire Breakages. ” 

Flexible Towers 

The flexible tower was discussed above with special reference 
to the stresses induced in the unbroken cables when one or two 
cables should break in one span, and it was found necessary 
to string the cables with less tension than in a rigid tower 
system. When this is done the flexible system immediately 
becomes mechanically stable and is of value. Economy is 
secured by the small weight and cost of the towers without 
unduly sacrificing the safety of the system. 

A special field for the flexible tower appears to be for the 

higher voltage systems in which a double tower line of three 

conductors each is desired. There , are a number of advantages 

in using such a system in preference to the six-conductor single 

tower system, the principal ones being that there is less liability 

to complete shut-down in case of accident to a tower and that 

there is greater safety for linemen when repairing damaged 

towers, conductors or insulators. The reason for the present 

limited use of double tower lines is the high cost of such a system 

when made up of the rigid type of tower. If engineers would 

look more into the possibilities and cost of the flexible structures 

there would undoubtedly be a more general use of double tower 
lines. 
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ELECTRICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
SUSPENSION INSULATOR 


BY F. W. PEEK, JR. 


On the transmission line proper there are two electrical factors 
that fix the maximum voltage which may be used. First, the 
direct loss of energy into the air due to corona; second, arc- 
over or puncture of the line insulator. 

. The invention of the suspension insulator a few years ago went 
a great way toward eliminating the second factor. Transmission 
voltages were immediately raised to a point over 66,000 volts, 
where the corona factor began to be apparent practically, and 
seemed to be the limiting, or was, rather, the doubtful one. 
This led to very extensive investigations of the laws of corona 
formation and loss. The effect of corona can now be quite 
accurately pre-determined. 

It seems probable that, with some exceptions, it will not be 
an electrical factor that eventually limits the voltage, but rather 
one of an economic nature. For instance, the power naturally 
concentrated at a given point, as in a waterfall, will generally 
be exceeded by the demand before the distance becomes so 
great that it is necessary to use voltages above the corona limit 
for economical transmission. Of course this does not mean that 
it.is not necessary to consider the corona characteristics of the 
high-voltage transmission line, and to proportion the conductors 
properly for any given case. Consideration of corona char¬ 
acteristics is generally of importance in lines above 66,000 volts. 

Although the suspension insulator, as at present designed, 
will be able to take care of transmission voltages for some 
time to come, it is important to look into the characteristics of 

907 
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the string of units in series with a view, possibly, of limiting line 
troubles, lessening the cost of line construction, etc. 

In general, two arc-over voltages are specified in insulator 
tests: the rain arc-over voltage, and the dry arc-over voltage. 
For the same operating voltage, an insulator may give very good 
results, say in the Rocky Mountains, and not be satisfactory at 
all on the sea coast, due to surface leakage. This latter consider¬ 
ation, however, is beyond the scope of the present paper. The 
object of this paper is to show the general limiting features and 



Fig. 1 


of insu “ !tors in and the cat,se ° f 
Method of Test 

nfSL teS + tS belo 7 were made on various sizes of insulators 
erent manufacture. Connections were as in Fig. 1. Volt¬ 
age was gradually increased on a single insulator unit and gap 
setting until a dynamic arc followed, either at the gap, or over 

the insulator. If the arc took place at the gap first new needles 
were placed in the van and f new neecnes 

increased Tb; S P d , dlstance between points was 
increased. This was repeated until the insulator arced over 
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before the gap. Thus by a number of such settings the arc-over 
voltage of the insulator was determined. Units were then added, 
one at a time, and the arc-over voltages of different lengths of 
string were determined in a similar manner. Table I shows a 
typical data sheet and is self-explanatory. 


TABLE I 

DRY ARC-OVER TEST 


Insulators 
in series 

Gap 

inches 

Arc-over 

at 

Gap at 

arc over 

1 

8 

Gap 


1 

9 

Insulator 


1 

8.4 

Gap 


1 

8.6 

Insulator 

8.5 

2 

18 

Insulator 


2 

17 

Insulator 


2 

16 

Gap 


2 

17 

Gap 


2 

17 

Insulator 

17 

3 

21 

Gap 


3 

22 

Gap 


3 

25 

Gap 


3 

26 

Insulator 


3 

25.8 

Gap 

25! 9 


Temperature: Wet bulb.20 deg. cent. 

Dry " .22 deg. cent. 

Barometer 74 cm. . 


No special difficulty should be experienced in getting consistent 
test data if the proper precautions are taken, of which the most 
vital ones are: 

1. The needle points should be at a distance at least equal to 
the length of the gap, preferably twice the length of the gg,p, 
away from walls, etc. New needles should be used after each 

arc-over. 

2. Water tube resistances should be placed in series with 
each needle. The resistances should be of such value that the 
short-circuit current is between l ampere and one ampere. 
The principal object of the resistances is to eliminate the dis¬ 
crepancies that would otherwise arise, due to oscillations caused 
by the spark and the inductance and capacity of the leads. 

3. Care should be taken not to use generator field control of 
the voltage over too great a range and thus cause disturbances due 
to wave distortion and the unstable condition of a weak field. The 
same applies to the transformer. The potentiometer method of 
voltage control is best for careful work. By the potentiometer 
method is meant a variable resistance in series with the generator 
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for voltage change, and a multiple resistance, taking from three to 
ten times the exciting current across the low-voltage winding 
of the transformer. (See Fig. 1.) The object of the multiple 
resistance is to prevent wave distortion that would otherwise 
be caused by the series resistance. The shunt and series .resist¬ 
ances also tend to dampen disturbances. The potentiometer 
method combined with field control will generally be found most 
convenient. It is often desirable to place some resistance in 
series with the test piece. In doing this, however, due regard 
should be given the following precaution. 

4. The power available at the test piece should be sufficient to 

allow a true dynamic arc to start before an appreciable change 

can take place m voltage or wave form. Often a white snapping 

arc will start across the gap without “ dynamic ” following. This 

should not count as a measurement, as it is generally caused by 
some disturbance. 

5. The test piece should not be allowed to become warm by 

arcing. J 

6. Temperature, humidity, barometric readings, frequency, 
and size of needle should always be noted. 

7. In ram tests, the character of spray, amount and resistance 
ot water, etc., should be carefully noted. 


Test Electrical Characteristics 

nitI1° WS wet and dry arc -°ver voltages for different 
of the c-iic-n mS a . 0rs 3n series - These are characteristic curves 

Considerin S the dry test: one unit 

kilovolts hm- + ^°T° tS ’ b' 0 UmtS arC ° Ver not at 85 X 2 or 170 
Z J!; but 1 at * 40 kllovolts - Seven units arc over not at 7 X 85 

^ 335 M ° VOltS - TlmS ’say that if 

arc mL 1 T ° Ver one ^ulator, it will take ne volts to 

string- is not bS T .d^ 3 13 beCause the ullage along the 

equaL The 1 ^ 1S ’ th ® Umts do not share the voltage 

and Hc‘s over St t0 ^ takes more than its share 
it generallv 3nn ’ ° tbers follow quickly in succession, and 

strino- If v(dta S -^ ^ tP Were simultaneous over the whole 

•n th g ; dil cl g na 1S T ^ ****** ° n a of insulators 

h",LtSlr tZ tZ SI S r nd the on the 

appears successive ^L ^ g ! 15 graduall y raised, corona 
ppears successively on the second unit, third unit etc ,ir.ru 

arc-over occurs. It is also nossihle a+ +• C ’ t j untl1 

snap ” over the ftrJ - , ? at tlm es, to get a “static 

P over the first .isolator vothout arcing over the whole 
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string. These tests show that the voltage is highest on the line 
insulator and gradually decreases on the units as the tower is 
approached. It is convenient in comparing the suitability of 
different types of units for connection together in a string to 
use the ratio of the actual arc-over voltage of n insulators to n 
times the arc-over voltage of one insulator. This may be called 
the string efficiency . Thus 

. arc-over voltage n insulators 

string efficiency = ^ x arc-over voltage one insulator 



p IG . 2 —Test Characteristic Curves of Suspension Insulators. 

The efficiency curve is plotted in Fig. 2, and shows that the 
siting efficiency rapidly decreases as the length of the string is 
increased. If the units are very close together arc-over will take 
place from line to tower or over the whole string. This will mean 
a low efficiency, but not necessarily due to unbalance. A condition 
of this sort may sometimes be advantageous if balance is good. 

The rain for the wet arc-over tests was obtained from nozzles 
that gave a heavy precipitation accompanied by a mist. The 
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underside of the insulator was thus well dampened by the 
mist. The two rain curves, show the difference due to the resist¬ 
ance of the water. There would probably be little difference in 
an arc-over test through a very wide range of conductivity of 
the water, with precipitation on top of the insulator only. With 
the above type of precipitation, however, where the insulator 
is dampened all over, the difference is marked. It is interesting 
to note the balancing effect* the moisture has on the voltage 



Fig. 3—Test Characteristic Curves of Suspension Insulators 


distribution. The wet arc-over voltage of n units in series is 
about equal to n times the arc-over voltage of a single unit. 
This would not be the case if only the top of each unit were wet, 
as is shown by test No. 6; plotted in Pig. 3. These curves are 
plotted wi'.l average volts per unit, that is, total arc-over volts 
divided by the number of units in series, as ordinate;, and number 
of units in series as abscissa". The mist and rain curve where 
the insulator is wet all over shows that the voltage is balanced 
over each insulator. The curve for rain on top of insulator, only, 
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shows unbalanced voltage similar to the dry test, except that 
the arc-over voltage is lowered. The moisture tends to balance 
the voltage because the leakage current is large compared with the 
capacity current. The action is somewhat similar to an auto- 
transformer across the string, with equal voltage taps connected 
to each unit. Note that due to the balancing, the wet and dry 
curves cross in Fig. 2, and that after a certain number of units 
are placed in series, the wet arc-over voltage is greater than the 
dry arc-over voltage. 

TABLE II. A'RC-OVER TESTS 


Test No. 1. Insulator No. 1 

DRY 


No. of 
insulators 

Kilovolts 

Per cent 
efficiency 

1 

52 

100 

2 

89 

85.6 

3 

132 

84.7 

4 

175 

84.2 

5 

215 

82.7 

6 

259 

83 

7 

277 

76 

8 

308 

74 

9 

340 

72.6 

10 

• • * 



TABLE III 

Test No. 2. Insulator No. 2 

DRY 


No. of 
insulators 

Kilovolts 

Per cent 
efficiency 

1 

63 

100 

2 

125 

99.2 

3 

175 

92.5 

4 

233 

92.5 

5 

280 

89.0 

6 

323 

85.5 

7 

360 

81.5 


TABLE IV 

Test No. 3. Insulator No. 3 

DRY 


No. of 
insulators 

Kilovolts 

Per cent 
efficiency 

1 

68 

100 

2 

132 

97 

3 

193 

94.7 

4 

245 

90 

5 

295 

86.8 

6 

324 

79.5 

7 

357 

74.9 
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TABLE V 


Test No. 4. Insulator No. 4. 

DRY 


No. of 
insulators 

Kilovolts 

Per cent 
efficiency 

1 

82 

100 

2 

146 

80 

3 

212 

86.2 

4 

258 

78.6 

5 

■ 308 

75 

6 

355 

72.2 

I 7 

• * * 

.... 


TABLE VI 

Test No. 5. Insulator No. 5 

DRY 


No. of 
insulators 

Kilovolts 

Per cent 
efficiency 

1 

74 

100 

2 

137 

93 

3 

186 

84 

4 

238 

80.5 

‘ 5 

281 

76 

6 

318 

72 


TABLE VII TABLE VIII 

Test No. 5. Insulator No. 5 Test No. 5. Insulator No. 5 

(high-resistan.ce rain water used) (low-resistance rain water used) 


No. of 
insulators 

Kilovolts 


No. of 
insulators 
per string 

Total 

kilovolts 

1 

45 


1 

39 

2 

SI 


2 

72 

3 

126 


3 

118 

4 

161 


4 . 

146 

5 

204 


5 

162 

6 

234 


6 

196 

7 

248 


7 

244 


TABLE IX 

Test No. 6. Insulator No. 6 


No. of 
insulators 
in series 

Total kilovolts 

Average kilovolts 

Dry 

Wet 

Mist 



Wet 

Mist 

1 

84 

64 

37 

100 

84 

64 

37 

2 

154 

108 


93 

77 

54 


3 

212 

138 

111 

84 

71 

46 

37 

4 

262 

212 


77 

68 

53 


5 

320 

244 


76 

64 

49 


6 


284 

214 

* • * 

• * 

47 

36 
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Fig. 4 shows arc-over and efficiency curves made on different 
insulators, the relative sizes of which are shown in Fig. 5. Note 
that (2) is the most efficient insulator (dry), and will actually 
stand higher voltages after seven or eight insulators are placed 




Fro. 4 —Test Arc-Over and Efficiency Curves Fig. 6 

for Different Sizes and Types of Insulators. 


1 2 3 




Fig. 5 


in the string, than the larger units. The relative magnitude of 
mutual capacity c 2 , and the capacity to ground c u for the caps, 
can be seen from Fig. 6. The cause of unbalancing of voltage 
will appear in the section on theoretical characteristics) and 
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depends upon the ratio It seems that where it is necessary 

to use an insulator with larger leakage surface than (2), as in 
a damp country, (3) or (4) would be more practical, but could 

probably be greatly improved by increasing perhaps by a 

different type of cap and metal parts, or better spacing of 
units. The general experience in practise is that the insulator 
next to the line is the one most frequently damaged by lightning, 
etc. The reasons for this are obvious from a consideration of 
the tests above, and the theoretical data below. 


j msism. 


IflJ 



Pig. 7 


Theoretical Electrical Characteristics 

If a number of equal resistances are connected in series in 

til! P^ aS ln an d voltage E is applied across the string, 

the total current is 

E 

M =- 

n r 2 


The voltage across each resistance is equal and 


is 


ei = e 2 


And 


&n — tt Y 2 
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If, now, a number of equal resistances, ri, to ground 
added as in Fig. 8, the current through the first resistance n 

(it —ii) 

and the voltage across the first resistance is 

ei = (it ~ ii) h 

The voltages across the succeeding resistances are 

e 2 = (k~k—k) r 2 

= (it—ii~~ii~ii) ii 
e n = (it—ii—ii . — 

It is seen at once that the voltage across the first resistance is 


laoMfiafl) 



Fig. 8 


greater than the voltage across the second, and so on. Als 
greater the currents k, k, k, etc., are, the greater the unbalancing. 

A quite similar condition exists m a stnng of insula 
except that the resistance must be replaced by capacitance 
Let Fig. 9 represent a string of suspension insulators groun 
at one end, G, as at the tower. It is seen that each msu a or 
may be represented as a condenser with a capacity c%, and tnat 
each connecting link and cap may be represented as a 
condenser with a capacity to ground Greater capacity 
current passes through insulator (1) than through _ 
lator (2), etc., hence, the voltage across insulator (1) is 

♦The condition is also similar to that of thT^ltigap lightning arrest t, 
which has already been discussed in the Transactions. 
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greater than across insulator (2), etc., or, the voltage is 
not balanced along the string. The greater ci is, compared with 
c 2 , the greater the unbalancing. Also, the greater the number of 
units in a string, the greater is the unbalancing. The voltage 
across the different insulators of a given string can be readily 

. . c$ . 

calculated at low and' medium frequencies if the ratio y- is 

known, and it is assumed there is no surface leakage or corona. 
Leakage or corona will not appreciably affect the results at 
operating voltage. 

Referring to Fig. 9, an expression for the total capacity of a 
string of n insulators may first be written. 



VOLTS 


Fig. 9 

Capacity of string 

Let C 2 = x Ci 

Then the total capacity for a string of n insulators is 
One insulator 

ki — C\ + C2 = Ci (1 + x) 

Two insulators 


r J T=C2 


-=_ _|_z_ 

Cl + Co C2 


1 , ... k 
% C 2 T 


v) 


Cl + C2 


_ C2 2 

2 6 ’2 T C\ 


&2 = Ci + 
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Three insulators 


k 3 = Ci + 


1 


1 , 1 

___ „ | _ ____ 

^2 C 2 


a 


c 2 ( - + 


k, 


C 2 &2 


) 


Ci + C 2 




C2 “f~ &2 


= C\ + Ct — C2 a 


2C2 + C 1 C2"* 


2c 2 ~f" Ci 


For a string of n insulators 


k n — Ci + C 2 


'c 2 2 


C 2 kn -1 


(2 

\ X 


kn~ 


^ X C2 k 


~ ) 

’n 1 / 


Cl + Co 


C2 l . 

2 c 2 + Ci — ctf 


2c 2 + Cl —cv_• 

2 c 2 H~ Ci — Co 2 


2c 2 +ci 



Fig. 10 


The fraction to be carried out to n — 1, of the (2 c 2 + Ci) 
terms. 

Voltage Distribution. Let E be the voltage across the string 
to ground. (See Fig. 10) 

Also 

it = total capacity current. 

c 2 a = mutual capacity 

x = Cl Cl = capacity to ground 

kn = total capacity of the string. 
k n 


k 
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Then i t — 2 tt f k n E 

i\ — 2 tt f Ci E ■ 

Then the voltage across the first or line insulator is 

2 t f E (k n - d) 


ei 


tt t\ 

2 7 rfc 2 


2 TT f C 2 

= E (kn - Ci) _ E 


C2 


X 


(k - 1 ) 


The voltage e 2 across the second insulator is found thus: 
e 2 ' = E - d = E ( X ~ * + 1 ) 

* 2=2 rfet'ci = 2 7 r/c'j ~£ 


Therefore 


^2 


^ ^ 2 ) k(x ~h 1 ) — (2x + 1 ) 

2 ir f c 2 x 2 


|(* - 2 + *^-L) _„ _a 


For the third insulator 


63 = E ~ — + 1) (k — 1) + (2x + 1) (k — 1 ) - x (x + 1) 

x 3 


E 

x 


v X x 2 ) 




<?3 

X 


For the nth insulator 


e 


E 


n 


( k ft ~f~ : - 

\ X 


+ 


#2 


+ 


k - 1 




n 


1 \ 

1 ) ~ en 


e_n_ 

X 


Then we may write 
__ E 

ei ™* ~ ~~ 1 ) first insulator 


e 2 ~ d 


e 2 

x 


E_ 

x 


(*- 


2 + 


k — 1 


=j.) 

X / 


second insulator 
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ez = e 2 — 


ez 

x 


£3 




E_ 

x 


E_ 

x 


(* 

(' 


3 + 


3k 


x 


4 k 

Z. JL 


x 2 


l ) 


third insu¬ 
lator 


, , 6k - 4 . 5& — 6 . k 

4 _|- 1 ---h 


x 


X* x 6 

fourth insulator 


) 


x 


E 


x 


(k- 5 ++ 

\ XX 2 


7& - 8 * - 


*3 






&n — &n -1 


en 

X 


A 

X 


(k- 


n + 


x. 


+ 




=-U 

n-1 y 


From the above the following equations may be written for 
solving numerical problems. 

Insulator Equations 
Total capacity of a string of n insulators 


1. k n := C\ T £2 


C2 2 


2 c 2 T" Ci — ctf 


2 c 2 “b Ci — c 2 2 


2^2 + Cl 

Write fraction to n — 1 of the 2 C 2 + £1 terms. 

2. Volts across first or line insulator of string of n where E 
is the total string volts, is 


* = -f (* -1) 

x 



Cl 


3. The voltage across the mth insulator of a string of n is 

, &m-1 4“ e m-2 ~h.j ~ — E 

X 

ei x 


4. 


£ - 
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When the arc-over voltage of a single unit alone, e a , is known 


4 a. 


E a 


e a x 


= arc-o.ver voltage of string. 


5. String efficiency = 


E a 


x 


n e a n (k — 1) 
Foi application of e equations, see below. 


Calculated Characteristics 

It is now interesting to calculate the characteristics of insu" 
lators in series, for different lengths of string, and different 

values of —y-, using formulas 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

Cl 


TABLE X 


Ratio cz/ci 

1 

2 

5 

10 

15 

20 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

No. of insulators 
















Values 

of k 





in senes 











1 

2.000 

3.000 

6.000 

11.000 

16.000 

21.000 

51.000 

101.00 

501.00 

1001.00 

2 

1.667 

2.200 

3.728 

6.238 

8.742 

11.244 

26.247 

51.21 

251.25 

501.25 

3 

1.625 

2.048 

3.135 

4.842 

6.387 

8.197 

18.998 

34.89 

173.22 

334.89 

4 

1.619 

2.012 

2.927 

4.263 

5.546 

6.814 

14.350 

26.87 

126.87 

251.87 

5 

1.618 

2.003 

2.846 

3.988 

5.049 

6.083 

12.172 

22.20 

102.20 

202.20 

b 


2.001 

2.814 

3.851 

4.777 

5.676 

10.777 

19.19 

85.83 

169.29 

7 

U 

2.000 

2.801 

3,781 

4.623 

5.421 

9.863 

17.15 

74.36 

145.82 

O 

0 



2.795 

3.743 

4.574 

5.265 

9.238 

15.69 

65.68 

128.18 




2.793 

3.724 

4.505 

5.178 

8.797 

14.63 

59.03 

114.63 

10 

11 

it 

u 

a 

2.792 

3.713 

4.465 

5.108 

8.481 

13.85 

53.85 

103.85 

, A -A. 

i 12 

u 

u 


3.708 

4.447 

5.069 

8.251 

13.23 

49.68 

95.09 

1 




3.705 

4.415 

5.044 

8.083 

12.84 

46.22 

91.85 

| 13 

14 

u 

a 

a 

u 

U 

3.703 

4.411 

5.036 

7.958 

12.52 

43.29 

81.75 

15 

a 

a 


3.702 

4.409 

5.024 

7.865 

12.33 

40.93 

76.58 





3.702 

4.407 

5.015] 

7.796 

12.17 

38.81 

72.21 


To find the total capacity of the string. take the k above for the required ratio 
and the g.ven number of insulators in series, and multiply by r.. c ‘ 

k n =kc 1 

As an example of use of formulas, assume 

c 2 5 

~ Cx ~ i ~ x 



n = 3 


E = 100 


Cl 
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From (1), k n = Ci + c 2 


c* 


2 C-2 + 6*1 — C? 


1 -j” 5 


25 


10 -f- 1 — 25 


1 -f- 5 


2 6'2 ~t“ 6l 
25 


11 - 2.27 


3.135 


From (2), e x 


z? 

i j 


x 


10 “H 1 


(k -1) 


100 


(3.135 - 1) = 42.7 



Pig. 11—Calculated Voltage across Different Insulators in 

a String of n Units. 


From (3) 


e 2 = 62-1 -r 


H2-1 


- E 


x 


+ 


ei 


- E 


x 


42.7 + 


42.7 - 100 


= 31.2 


t’3 


^31. 


3 + 


31.3 + 42.7 - 100 


) 


26.1 


E 


100 


: + £2 + £3 : 

Figs 11 and 15 are calculated for 100 kilovolts, e u across the line 
insulator (1). Looking at Fig. 11, for a string of three insulators 


and the ratio 


C‘i 

61 



d = 100 

e 2 = 55 
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Hence, the total voltage across the string is e x + e 2 + e 3 = 192. 
It is convenient to plot these curves so that e x is the arc-over 
voltage of a single unit, because when (1) in a given string is 
brought to its arc-over voltage, flash-over will take place and 



the other units follow in succession and complete arc-over occurs. 

ence, if 100 kilovolts is the arc-over of a single unit alone, 192 
is the arc-over voltage of the above string of three units. This ' 
can be calculated directly from equation (4a) and Table X, thus: 

■p - 6aX 100X2 

(£-1) 2.048-1' ~ 192 


1W 


Fig. 13- 
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9 
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UNIT NUMBER 

- OLTAGE ACROSS DIFFERENT INSULATORS IN A STRING OI 

teris 1 tfc S Stl for g thTrT y ’ M defined Under section on Test Charac ‘ 
ensues, tor the three units above, is 

Efficiency = ^ 9 ~^ 

3 X 100 


= 0.64 
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The above curves may be used for finding the string arc-over 
for any other value than 100 for single unit arc-over, by reducing 
e 1} e 2} e 3 , etc., in proportion. 

Fig. 16 gives calculated values of total arc-over voltage for 



Fig. 14 —Voltage across Different Insulators in a String of 

n Units. 


different numbers of insulators in series, and is similar to the test 
curves. Fig. 16 is obtained either by summation of ei, e 2 , .... e n 
from Figs. 11 to 15, or by equation (4), and is based on 100 kilo¬ 
volts arc-over for a single unit. 



Fig 15—Voltage across Different Insulators in a String of 

n Units. 

* 

Fig. 17 gives calculated efficiencies as defined above. 

It is to be noted that while, theoretically, when react¬ 
ance and resistance are not appreciable, frequency does not 
enter into the voltage distribution, at the high voltages where 
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surface leakage or corona starts, and at arc-over, frequency would 
be a factor. Thus, for very long strings of small insulators it 
might be possible to arc over the insulators near the line without 
arcing over the whole string, due to the fall of potential over the 
arc resistance. This resistance would vary with the frequency. 
At very high frequency it is necessary to consider reactance. 
Before surface leakage starts, as at operating voltages, the dis¬ 
tribution should be substantially as given in Figs. 11 to 15. 
As the voltage is increased, corona forms first on the line insula¬ 
tor, and probably, generally increases the mutual capacity c 2 


KV. 



Fig. 16— Calculated Arc-Over Volts of n Insulators in Series. 


without materially changing c u In this way a sort of automatic 
grading takes place, and the distribution by arc-over often indi¬ 
cates a much better distribution than exists at operating voltage. 

StT’t Se f mS that the arc -° ver would always indicate 
withT lnS ^^°f f ° r aU con ditions of service. As, for instance, 

or tr a ,: ge ’>t freqU T y osc ! llatlons > ^dden impulse, lightning, 
mlTTfl V ? S6S ’t 0peratin g distribution would probably 
wnulH flash '°JT’ but Punctured porcelain, i.e., the porcelain 

better T + ^ C ° Uld form to distribute the stress 

best to snerif^f mg + an mSUlat ° r ’ therefo re. it would probably be 
best to specify a certain arc-over voltage and string efficiency. 
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Comparison of Test Characteristics and Theoretical 

Characteristics 

Ill Fig. 18 the drawn curve is the theoretical one for —— = 50, 

Cl 

and the condition that a single unit arcs over at 63 kilovolts. 
This is the test arc-over voltage of a single unit in Test 2. The 
crosses are measured arc-over readings. The test values follow 
the theoretical curve rather better than would be expected, and 



Fig. 17—-Calculated String Efficiency. 

seem to indicate little change in- due to corona, and small 

Cl 

leakage up to the flash-over point for this particular insulator. 

In Test 5 the arc-over voltage of a single unit is 74 kilovolts. 
The drawn curves in Fig. 19 are the theoretical ones for that con¬ 
dition, and — = 10, = 15, and = 20. The crosses 

C \ Ci 

are the treasured values. This shows quite clearly the effect 








of automatic grading due to corona and leakage* For short 
strings the points follow the curve for = 10, which, if 

Ci 

continued, would give a very low flash-over efficiency. Auto- 


t/> 

f-300 

_J 

O 

> 

o 



■SIS 

■SUM 


X.=MEASURED ARC OVER¬ 
TEST MO. 2 

CURVE CALCULATED FOR 
TfifSO; e =63 FROM FIG. 16 


0(57 89 10 

NUMBER OF INSULATORS 
PER STRING 


< s > 

jut 

mJ 

§200 

O 


\ C ^20 


•4^8 




XdMEASURED arc over¬ 
test NO. 5 

CURVES CALCULATED FOR 
. Ci = 74 AND., 

%f 20; 6 Vcf 15J 2 /cfio'i 


012345678 
NUMBER OF INSULATORS 
PER STRING 


0F Calcu- Fig. 19—Comparison of Calcu¬ 
lated Cur\ es and Test Curves. lated Curves and Test Curves. 


matic grading conies in and the points gradually shift up to 
the curve for = 20. The actual value of under opera¬ 


ting voltage is probably between 5 and 10. Thus, while arc-over 




mummmm 



m t mll 

§ 200 



§20(3 


SMS 


NUMBER OF INSULATORS 
PER STRING 

Fig. 20—Comparison of Calcu¬ 
lated Curves and Test Curves. 




admeasured arc over 
test no.i 


CURVE CALCULATED FOR 


1L 52 ' S, 2 AC-~ 


° 12 3 4 5 6 78 0 10 

NUMBER OF INSULATORS 
PER STRING 

Fig. 21—Comparison of Calcu¬ 
lated Curves and Test Curves. 


tests for long strings may indicate a fair efficiency the insulator 

f « a very tad unbalance S vol'tS' TM S ° S 

further indicated by Pig. 20, for Test 4 g ' “ 

The theoretical curms fiyen in Figs.' U to 17 wiU be found 
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useful in comparing and studying test values. For instance, 
the curves in Fig. 16 are calculated for total arc-over voltage of 

/» 

n insulators for different values of —and arc-over voltage of 

C \ 

100 kilovolts for a single unit alone. Where the arc-over voltage 
of a single unit differs from 100 kilovolts, and is, say, 63 kilovolts, 
the curves may be used for graphical calculations by multiplying 
the ordinates by 0.63. The tabulated values of k may also be 
used for obtaining the string capacity k n with minimum cal¬ 
culation. 

Conclusions 

1. An insulator taken as an individual unit may show very 
excellent characteristics, but, on account of certain inherent 
relations between mutual capacity and capacity to ground, be 
totally unfit for use in series. 

2. The arc-over voltage test of insulators in series does not 
always indicate the best insulator, but should be supplemented 
by a study of corona formation in the individual units along 
the string. To this should be added a comparison of theoretical 
and arc-over efficiency curves. 

3. Where the mutual capacity, c 2 , is small compared with the 
capacity, ci, to ground, after a certain number of insulators are 
added it is useless to increase the string length. For very high 
voltages insulation will probably not be obtained by long strings 
but rather by shorter strings of well-designed and properly 
spaced units; grading may also be resorted to. The arc-over 
voltage may often be actually increased in a given design by 
decreasing spacing between units. In selecting insulators, a 
good string balance or efficiency should be sought or specified. 
Without good balance the line insulator is likely to be punct¬ 
ured by lightning or surge. 

4. The voltage balance along a string will be affected by the 
distance to the tower, etc, 

5. The string arc-over voltage will generally decrease as 
the frequency is increased. It will also decrease as temper¬ 
ature is increased and barometric pressure is decreased. 

6 The wet arc-over voltage will vary greatly with the resist¬ 
ance and temperature of the rain and the nature of the spray. 
The wet arc-over voltage may actually be greater than the dry 
arc-over voltage after a certain critical length of string is reached. 

7 The arc-over test voltage on long strings will vary some- 
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what with the transformer connection, that is, whether one side 
of the transformer is grounded or not. One side of the trans¬ 
former should be grounded to approximate practical conditions. 

8. Insulator arc-over tests are valueless unless proper test pre¬ 
cautions are taken, to eliminate resonance, etc., and full data are 
given. 

Thanks are due to Professor C. E. Magnusson of the Univer¬ 
sity of Washington for his valuable assistance in the tests, 
equations and calculations, and to the Consulting Engineering 
Department of the General Electric Company for the facilities 
afforded. 
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Discussion on “ Compression Chamber Lightning Arres¬ 
ter and the Protection of Distribution Circuits 55 
(Creighton and Shavor), 

“ Human Accuracy: Multi-Recorder tor Lightning 
Phenomena and Switching (Creighton, Nichols and 
Hosegood), 

“ Studies of Protection and Protective Apparatus for 
Electric Railways ” (Creighton, Shavor and Clark), 

“ Propagation of Impulses over a Transmission Line ” 
(Cunningham and Davis), 

“ Some Mechanical Considerations of Transmission 
Systems ” (Worcester), and 

“ Electrical Characteristics of the Suspension 
Insulator ” (Peek); Schenectady, N. Y., May 17, 1912. 

E. M. Hewlett: I am naturally interested in the development 
of the suspension insulator, which I first brought before the 
Institute in 1907, at the Niagara Falls meeting. The suspension 
insulators in their present form are giving excellent service at 
110,000 volts and 140,000 volts. Having increased the radius 
of distribution to more than twice that practicable with the 
60,000-volt pin insulator, which seemed to be the limiting 
factor, we learn from the operating engineers that these insula¬ 
tors are giving satisfaction. The step to 110,000 volts was made 
with less line trouble than the previous step, due to the higher 
mechanical and electrical safety factors. 

In the original design of the suspension insulator we did not rea¬ 
lize what some of the factors that have since turned out to be a help 
to us, really were, that is, the higher safety factor and the oppor¬ 
tunity to allow moisture to collect on both sides, and you will 
see that these have given us an insulator that under moist 
conditions will test up better than it does under dry conditions. 
Lightning generally comes during a rain storm, so our lightning 
troubles are likely to bother us less with the suspension insulator 
than if we had the pin insulator. Then the safety factor with 
the suspension insulator has been greater, and that probably 
explains the reason for less line trouble with the rise in voltage 
from 60,000 to 110,000 and to 140,000 volts. We know that Mr. 
Foot has been running his transmission line in Michigan at 140,000 
volts for the last three months, and he says that everything is 
working very nicely indeed. 

The mechanical safety factor of the suspension insulator 
has allowed or permitted construction on lower voltages, which 
is cheaper than the pin construction; that is, where a curve is 
made, or an anchorage is made, you can fasten the suspension 
insulator to the side of a pole, instead of on an arm, and it gives 
a very rugged and much simpler construction. 

Since this paper was written tests have been made on suspension 
insulators of various makes, using a suitable transformer capable 
of delivering 750,000 volts. The curves between arc-over and 
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b fJ units show only a slight falling off as the number of 
™ C + f as , ed •. 7 hlS ^ ld indicate that the peculiar droop- 
trfnsformS 1StlC 1S arge 7 due to the ca Pacity of the testing 

J! T^ d f? em fron \ tlie above that there is still plenty of lee¬ 
way above the present, operating voltage (140,000 volts) before 

° P Pa^i1 lri M C T 1 "^ 1 ^ 0113 ''t*u be a ^ ected by this phenomenon. 
nanerhfivfrT 1 ! 1 b ® en ver F nrnch interested in the 

nanS has brought out some points in that 

have ti^t are / r6 ti mtere ^« and * is a bne along which I 
S5 r gh c^s^erably myself. There is one point, however, 

he has rnrrert1 U Ca / bl ? attention, and that is, whether or not 

ato^s hehi^fv a u a yZe 5 th . e reason for the wet string of insula- 
atos being of higher potential than the dry string. 

insufcs a r W ° thmg ! ? ay be noted when a strin S of 

the i^Mc+ b Wet; , the res i sta nce of the path across 

be ascribes for the difference noted. There is, 

tm ’wSiS Wbldl takeS place when the insulator 
T a ’ d that 1S an mcrease m the area of the conducting 

carfacitv Kp+txw> cons ?3 uen t change in the relation of the mutual 
capacity between adjacent disks to that of a disk to ground It 

ks”he W 13 th^t. change in this relation of capacities that 

to staid 1 hfoh ffe ! V enablm g the wet string of insulators 
to stand a higher potential than the dry string. 

insula a tor(Ssi^ n fo 1 if rat10 ? baS led .™ e > before > t0 believe that our 

bv arhitrirfl f i * on 2, s u tnn g s mi gbt be made very much better 
y . arbitrarily making the static capacity of those insulators 

™ Z tower° Tt" “T"® >4* those STS 

insulators that „e chm^ttesStTc'^aoSil 0 T’ 8 ” “ s ‘ ri ”* ° f 
nth^ (d-nange xne static capacity of one against the 

divfded eoShv »rr m fu h that tbe Static Potentials will be 

done when the Ltr,f he insulators. It cannot be 

aone when the mutual capacity is the same all through but it is 

caolmitiesf t 3"”?,^ “ sulators and change the static 

varimS S ^ °? her ; S0 fchat the Potential across the 
AnothS ^ f S the r eb y more evenly divided. ■ 

thp dA*f P?. mt , w bich may be mentioned in connection with 
the design of line, insulators is the fact that on anv section of ^ 

insulator the static strains at the inside are higher than they are 

at the outside. Reference to Fig. 6 of Mr. Peek’s paper will 

show what I mean. The insulators partly shown in these sections 

are subjected to voltage strains which appear between a nin of 

relatively small diameter as one termmaT and an encSsing 
metallic bonnet as the other. enclosing 

an y °? e w ho is familiar with this matter knows'at once 
^ a ^ 0 tb f e - Str ?“ s acr0S3 thia individual section of a complete 
sdr ™ & 1 “f lda ' tors are by no means evenly divided The strain* 
at the small diameter of the pin are much higher than thevareat 
the large d,ameter of the etootog cap, 8 S toe g,® “ 
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seems to me, is an opportunity for considerable betterment in 
the design of insulators. In general, the diameter of the inside 
pin ought to be increased, and in some cases it would actually be 
possible, I believe, to reduce the static strains on that part of 
the insulation next to the small diameter pin by reducing the 
thickness of the insulating wall. 

Referring to Mr. Worcester’s paper, if I interpret it correctly, 
there are no conductors present, on the flexible towers he cites 
as an example, except the conductors which carry current. In 
the design of the flexible tower system I consider that the pres¬ 
ence of an overhead ground wire will have a considerable bear¬ 
ing. The overhead ground wire has a double value in flexible 
tower systems. First, it gives the protection which is usually 
credited to it, of guarding against lightning, and secondly, it has 
very considerable bearing upon the design with reference to the 
strains on the wires when any conductor breaks. The ground 
wire in this case should be made of steel and should have a 
breaking strength considerably above that of any of the con¬ 
ductor wires which are used. By properly designing these and 
distributing them at the top of the tower, the condition which Mr. 
Worcester cites, that the strain on the conductors when one 
breaks goes considerably above the ultimate strength, does not 
necessarily follow, since a large part of the longitudinal strains 
may be taken by the ground wires. 

Another point in that connection is the assumption many 
people make, that the straining of a conductor wire on a tower 
above its elastic limit is fatal. I do not believe this is the case. 
Any conductor or other piece of finished metal has been, in the 
process of its manufacture, continually subjected to such strains. 
Every wire that is rolled or drawn, during that process of rolling 
or drawing is subjected to strains beyond its elastic limit. 
If after it is up it is subjected to strains beyond its elastic limit, 
it does not mean, in my opinion, that the wire will be damaged; 
in fact, it is somewhat similar to the process of stretching and 
drawing, and it is quite conceivable that the wire, as a result 
of being subjected to strains above its elastic limit, is actually 

strengthened and not weakened. 

R. J. McClelland: I wish to make a few remarks concerning 
Mr. Worcester’s paper with special reference to the use of over¬ 
head ground wire as an additional support to the tower, both 
flexible and rigid, it being especially valuable for the former 

type. 

In the design of a line using the so-called rigid tower, we have 
taken into consideration the additional support given to the 
structure by the overhead ground wire; this has consequently 
reduced the weight of the tower, and thereby decreased the cost 
of the line. Our experience has not yet indicated that we are in 
error in our assumptions; in fact, we had an experience which 

tends to bear out our conclusion. 

A 100-kv. double circuit steel tower line constructed last 
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steel strand as^verLa°c?around S ^ *" m ' ^’ 5 mm '' ) g aIvaniz e d 

stances were as follows S Wlre ’ was wrecked. The circum- 

of-way was thoroughly cleared 6 S bef ° re the right_ 

storm, a tree was blown inf,tn r d , unn f. a vei T severe wind 
conductors. The towers suffer^ 1116 ’ breakm g five of the No. 0 
believe that this fact was dno^ dama § e whatsoever. We 

1. The overhead giarf 

first-oli; thLe tTh°” S,der that the waj 

wks not 2’tUed ar^d the “ d «”> 

being used. ne steeb footings, no concrete 

the slack put info 1 the lin^biTth V617 grea . tly reli eved due to 
this case we had six units wfoc^mea^^t-w 0 ^ msulators - In 
over four ft. (1.2 m .) between tt, tbat there was sli gbtly 

major portion of which esperianf^+ln >SS J' mi and tbe wire , the 
the line, thus relieving the strain nn^ fi + St tOWer ’ Was put into 

totals, SS 

coSiS 1 ^ tnnSon 8 yl? SU fl fficieat 

reduce test loads usually called r f atlo . n ’ Jt sk °uld be possible to 
reducmg the cost of oolstZfJ “ toWBr design ’ thereby 

Andrew McNaugMon 8 ^'McGilforT r ? ceiv ® d a Paper from Mr. 
of an investigation of strinv £« , U f 1VerS1 u ty ' S ivin S the results 
completed. This paper I w?<h + lators ^ hlc h he has recently 
discussion of Mr. Peek’s na.nef pr ?, Seat ln conne ction with the 
considerable importance P Thl' fu ^ g ^ €s , addlti onal data of 

been made on a somewhat dSereMbasffand CalCUla f have 

lem from another point of view mn ’ d P resent the prob- 
full accord with the results nrpw * It ex P enmen tal data are in 

e Xr ?„ y “eTtS; and f0 ™ “ 

to calculate the potential distribution be r ob;|ect of this paper is 
sulators and to compare the resulting stls P® ns; !- 0:I: \ type in- 
voltages with those actually obtained under tes? flash '° ver 
. in the calculation of the potential atoT•? ;. 
given to the following: P 1 1 dlstn bution regard must be 

(a) Resistance of the material of the insulator 

Leakage over the surface. at ° r ' 

(b) Capacity of a single unit. 

series. ^ Capacity between units when two or more are in 

due to formsffion of corona ° n ° apacity and surface resistance, 

( d ) Frequency, as affecting the critical point f 

a cnncai point of corona for ma . 
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tion an d the distribution of stress between resistances and capa- 
cities in semes. 

Consider the case where the conductance is so small in compari¬ 
son to (capacity) X (voltage) X (frequency) that its effect on the 
potential distribution may be neglected. At voltages below that 
of corona formation the string of insulators may be regarded 
as equivalent to a system of capacities U, 62 .e„, as snown 

in Figs. 1-5, where 


Ci is the capacity of a single unit. _ 

Ci is the extra capacity over two units. 


C B is the extra capacity over n units. 

If the various capacities C,C,....C. are known, the potential 
distribution may be calculated. 



Fig. 1 


Fig. 2 



Fig. 3 


Fig. 1 shows the diagram of connections used in determining 
Ci An electrostatic voltmeter V is shunted across a known 
capacity C„ which is in series with the insulator unit of capacity 
Ci, and an alternating voltage is applied to the circuit, the re¬ 
sulting potentials are represented by Pi,, Po and Pi- 

Then 

{Pi - Fo) = (F 0 ) - (Po - P.) W 

where Vo is the transformer voltage 

(j>! _ p 0 ) is voltage across capacity Ci. 

(Po — P.) is voltage across capacity C, 
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and . (P ° ~ Pl) Cl + ~ P.) C. = 0 

Cx = UlCZlA. r 
(Pi - P 0 ) C ” 

Ci and C 2 arnnvolved^ 61116 ^ Wlth two Ullits - 
Equating charge at P 0 to zero, 
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( 2 ) 


(3) 


Capacities 


(Po 


and 




Cl 


+ c 


i) + (P 


o P») C v = 0 


(4) 


C 2 


= CPT^Jy (c-) - (§) 

Equating 1 IhSge^P^o'zera^^ “ S6rieS - 

(Px - Po) Ci + (Pi - P 2 ) Cl + (Pi _ p>) Cj = Q 
and by symmetry 

~ Po) = (P 3 - P 2 ) 

Eliminating P 2 between equations (6) and (7) gives 
(Pi - P 0 ) Cx + (Pi _ Pj + P] _ p#) Cj + (pi 
Collecting terms, 

(Pi 

from which 

Pi - P 


(5) 


( 6 ) 


(7) 


P») C 2 = 0 


Po) (3 Cj + c 2 ) 


and 


P 3 — Pq 


P 2 -Po 

XCCp7 


0 = (P«- Po) (Cx + c 2 ) 

(8) 

__ Ci + C 2 


3 Ci -f- C 2 

(9) 

Cx + c 2 


3 Ci + c 2 

(10) 


Now equating the charge at P 0 to zero, 

( P 0 Pv) C»+(P 0 - Pj) Cl-f-(Pn _ P \ I / D _ 

11 ^ 1 - 1 -UV-P 2 ) C 2 +(P 0 -P 3 ) c 3 = 


3) c 3 = 0 (11) 
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and 



P 0 — P v j P 0 *■"" P1 
Pz^Po * ^ iV^Po 


Ci + 


P0-P2 

P 3 -P 0 




Fig. 4 corresponds to four units in series. 
By symmetry 



P 3 - p 0 = p 4 _ p x 



(13) 


and equating the charge at Pi to zero, 

(P 1 -P 0 ) Ci+(Pi-Pi) Ci+(Pt-P») C 2 +(Pi-P4) C4=0 (14) 

Eliminating P 2 and P 8 between equations (13) and (14), 
and reducing, 

(Pi — p 0 ) (2Ci + 2 C 2 + Cz) = (P 4 — Po) ^* 2 " + C 2 + C 3 ^ (15) 


TT ~F C2 “h C 3 

P1-P0 2 ^ 

Pi — Po 2 Ci + 2 C 2 + Ci 


( 16 ) 


whence 
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Equating the charge at P 0 to zero, 


(P° Pv) C„ + ( P 0 - Pj) Cl + (p 0 _ p 2 ) Ci 

+ (Pc - P 3 ) C 3 + (P 0 -p 4 ) Q 

and therefore 


0 (17) 


G 


D 
■* 0 


Py f ; Po 

n -j- 


Pi 


P 4 - P, 


Ci 


Po - P, 


+ C 2 + - P i 


Pi - P 


~ P; 


0 


p 4 - p, 


C 3 (18) 



Fig. 5 


Fig- 5 corresponds to five units 
-By symmetry 


(Pi - P 0 ) = (p, 
(Pa - Po) = (P, 
and, equating the charge at P x to 


P i) 
P.) 


zero, 


(Pi 


( 19 ) 


Po) Cl + (Pi P 2 ) C; 4- (Pj _ p 3 ) ^ 

( Pl ~ p< ) + (Pi — Ps) g = n 
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Eliminating P 3 and P 4 between equations (19) and (20), and 
reducing, 

(Pi - Po) (2Ci + C 2 + 2C 3 + Ci) = (P* - Po) (Ci - CO 

+ (P, — Po) (C 2 -b C 3 4" CO (21) 

Similarly, by equating charge at P 2 to zero and eliminating 
P 3 and P 4 by equation (19), 

(P* - Po) (3Ci + 2C 2 + CO = (Pi ~ Po) (Ci - CO 

+ (P 3 — Po) (Ci + C 2 + CO (22) 

Combining equations (21) and (22), 


Pi 


P, 


(Ci — C 2 ) (Ci 4~ C 2 4~ CQ 
(3 Ci + 2 C 2 + CQ 

(2Ci — C 2 4* 2C 3 4" C 4 ) 


+ (Ct 4~ C 3 + CO 


(Ci - C0 ! 


(3 Ci + 2 C 2 + C 3 ) 


( 23 ) 



Pig. 6 

(Ci — _C 0 ^C 2 jb_CsdyC 0 _ , , c + c 4 . c 3 ) 

P 2 - Po = 72C; + C, + 2C,+ CQ +(Ul + 

P, - Po - r . « r - +. o _ (Ci-CtY _ 

(3 C x + 2 C 2 Hs) 2 Ci + C 2 + 2 C 3 + C 4 . 

(24) 

Equating the charge at P 0 to zero, 

(Po - PO C, + (Po - Pi) Ci. ... (Po - PO C 6 =0 (25) 

whence 


C s = 


Po - Pv „ , Po - Pi - ■ Po - P 4 


P 6 - Pi 


Ci, + 


Ci + .. 


C 4 ( 26 ) 
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Similarly, for six units: 

By symmetry 

Pe ~ Po = P 6 - Pi 
Pi ~ P 0 = P 6 - P 2 
p„ _ p _ Pe Po 

“ 3 P° 2 ( 27 ) 

^ud, equating charge at P , to zero, 

(Pi - Po) Cl + (Pi-Pj) Cl + (Pi - P 3 ) C 2 . . . . (Pi - P e ) c 6 =0 

(28) 

and^educingf ^ ^ P ‘ between equations (27) and (28), 

(Pi - Po) (2 Ci + C 2 + C 3 + 2 C 4 + C 5 ) = (P a - P 0 ) (Ci - C 3 ) 

+ (P 6 — P 0 ) ~h Ci -f- Ci + C E ^ (29) 
Equating the charge at P 2 to zero, 

(Pi - P 0 ) C 2 -f (P 2 - Pi) (Ci) + (P 2 _ p 3 ) (CJ + (p 2 -p 4 ) c 2 

+ (P* ~ P.) C 6 + (Pa ~ Pa) C 4 = 0 (30) 
and, eliminating P 3 , P 4 and P 5 by equation (27), 

(P 2 - Po) (2 Cj + 3C 2 + C 3 + CO = (Pl _ Po) (Ci _ C}) 

+ (P 6 - P 0 ) 02 + Ci + Ci + Ci j (31) 
Eliminating P 2 or P t between equations (29) and (31),. 


Pj_-P 0 

Pe ~ Po 
and 

a — P 0 

- Po 


(^i-c 3 ) (^+c 2 +c 3 +c 4 ) 

_ (2 CT+3~C7+~C7+ C 4 ) ~ ^~2~+p3 +C 4 +C s ) 

(2Ci+C 2 +C 3 +2 C 4 +C 5 ) — (Ci —C 3 ) 2 

Ci+3 C 2 +C 3 + Ci) 

(32) 
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Now equating 1 the charge at P 0 to zero, 


(P o - Pd C v + (P o - Pi) Ci + . 


whence 



P 0 — Py 
P Q -Po 



(P 0 - Pd Ce = 0 (34) 


P 0 -P 5 
P 6 Po 




In like manner for seven or more units the capacity and poten¬ 
tial coefficients may be derived and hence the potential distri¬ 
bution calculated. 

Fig. 7 gives the results of a set of observations taken on units 
similar to that shown in Fig. 6. 

The frequency was 53 ~ per sec. 



Fig. 7—Volts across C^with n Units in Series 


The voltage was controlled by resistance in the alternator field 
and measured by the auxiliary coil method and by electro¬ 
static voltmeter. 

Fig. 8 gives the calculated capacity coefficients. 

Fig. 9 shows the resulting potential distribution over the units 
in strings of different lengths. 

The ordinates represent percentages of what the stress would 
be if it were uniformly distributed. For example, in a string 
of four units the stress on the end unit is 130 per cent, on the 
second unit is 70 per cent, on the third unit 70 per cent, and on 
the fourth or other end unit 130 per cent. 

Fig. 10 gives the calculated flash-over voltage on the assump¬ 
tion that the failure of a string occurs at the same stress on the 
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end unit in each case, that is, the breakdown of the end units 
causes the remainder to fail by concentrating on them nearly the 
whole of the voltage. 

The units in strings of two or three fail by flash-over of the 
insulator as a whole, and this occurs at a lower value of voltage 
than that corresponding to successive breakdown. The test 
points lie below the calculated. 

With four units, Figs. 11, 12 and 13 show failure both by 
successive discharge and by air arcing. At this number of units 
the calculated and test curves cross. 

With five or more units the failure is due to the unbalanced 
potential distribution, that is, to successive discharge, and occurs 



Fig. 10—Calculated Flash-Over Voltage 

0 =Test points 


at a higher voltage than calculated, because of the auto-grading 

of capacity produced by corona. 

The capacity of the various units against^ ground^ may be 
inserted in the equations and evaluated by taking readings with 
successive points of the transformer winding grounded, thus 

giving P 0 definite arbitrary values. > . 

If the capacity to ground were appreciable in comparison with 
Ci, C 2 , etc., the flash-over voltage would vary with the value of 

jp o 

Flash-over tests were made under these conditions bu t no 
appreciable difference could be detected from the results obtained 
with the neutral grounded; for this reason the capacity to 
ground has been* neglected. Its general effect, if present, would 
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be to make the potential distribution asymmetrical, throwing 
more stress on the units next to the line and less on those next to 
the tower. 

For high-frequency surges the potential distribution is indi¬ 
cated more correctly by the calculated curve of Fig. 10 than by 
the test results, for, because of the time-lag of corona formation, 
auto-grading is absent. 

The effect of increased conductance by deposition of moisture 
on the surface is to even out the potential distribution over the 
various units, and it is even possible that where the failure is by 
successive discharge the insulator will flash over at a higher 
voltage wet than dry. 

These results show that in order to improve the characteristics 
of suspension type insulators the capacity should be graded to 
have the larger units near the line and tower and the smaller at 
the center of the string, to even out the symmetrical unbalanc¬ 
ing, and with perhaps the line unit slightly the larger, to take 
care of the effect of any ground capacities which may be present. 

The experimental work of this investigation was carried out at 
the high-voltage laboratory of McGill University in conjunction 
with Mr. 0. F. Hague and under the direction of Dr. L. A. 
Herdt. 

Harris J. Ryan (by letter): Some tests were made in March, 
1912, for the Bureau of Los Angeles Aqueduct Power, to deter¬ 
mine the manner in which capacity to neighboring unit, capacity 
to ground, capacity to the line conductor, corona, water 
vapor and rain conduction, damp dusty surface conduction, etc., 
affect the voltage duty of the individual unit, or the cc grading,” 
as it is called in the present paper. Table I shows unit voltage 
duties obtained in these tests for the dry six-unit suspension 
insulators: 


TABLE I 


\ ■ 

Number of units 

j 

Kilovolts across 
unit 

Kilovolts across 
unit 

Kilovolts across 
unit 

j 

! 1 

10.3 

. 12 

18.4 

2 

12 

. * 14.1 

21.7 

j . • 3 

11.9 

13.9 

15 

! 4 

7.2 

8.4 

21.6 

!' 5 

6.3 

7.3 

11.7 

1 ■ ' 6 

6.3 

7.3 

11.6 

Total 

54 

63 

100 


Other data: 

= flash-over in kilovolts per single unit = 76; altitude at which 

test was made, 3900 ft. (1189 m.) above sea level; at sea level given by 
manufacturer, 90. 

C 2 /C 1 — ratio of mutual to ground capacities, not measured, supposed 
to be about 25. ' • 



PLATE XLVII 
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VOL. XXXI, 1912 



[mc naughton] • ’ [mc naughton] [mc naughton] 

Fig. 11 Fig. 12 Fig. 13 
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Ordinary temperature and barometric values existed during the tests. 

Top unit grounded as on tower. 

Bottom unit three ft. (91 cm.) from ground supporting No. 0000, 
B. & S., line cable. 

These six-unit insulators may be considered as having a normal voltage 
to ground rating of 54 kilovolts. 

In complete darkness no trace of visible corona appeared over any part 
of the insulator under the application of less than 100 kilovolts. 

The frequency used in the tests was 60. 

Corona appeared on the No. 0000 line conductor at 63.0 kilo¬ 
volts. It must be remembered that this was a single-phase 
circuit in which the line conductor was held three ft ; (91 cm.) 
above the ground. The importance of the capacities of the 
units to the line conductor as a factor controlling the voltage 
duties of the individual units was brought out by the fact that 


TABLE II 



Kilovolts across each unit 

Number of units 

Theoretical 

Aqueduct Power 


(Peek) 





54 kv. 

100 kv. 

1 

100 

80.3 

77.5 

2 

83 

93.5 

91.1 

3 

71 

92.7 

63 

4 

62 

56.3 

91 

5 

57 

49.1 

49.2 

6 

48 

49.1 

49.2 

Total 

421 

421 

421 

Eff. per cent 

70.2 

75 

77 


the unit next to the line conductor did not in any of the tests 
sustain the highest voltage duty; such highest drop in voltage 
occurred usually across the second unit above the line conductor, 
though sometimes the third or even the fourth unit was sub¬ 
jected to about the same duty as the second. 

The effect of conduction in the atmosphere produced by corona 
on the line conductor is brought out by the change in the in¬ 
sulator efficiency taken in the same manner as described in 
Mr. Peek's paper. Thus at 54 kv. the efficiency is 74.5 per 
cent; at 63 kv., just at the corona start, the efficiency is un¬ 
changed, and at 100 kv. it has increased to 77 per cent. The 
efficiency would continue to increase slowly as the voltage is 
raised until the insulator failed through a cascading flash-over. 
At the efficiency of 77 per cent the insulator would fail at 6X76 
X0.77 = 350 kilovolts. It is a fact, as just noted, that the in¬ 
creased corona at flash-over would increase the efficiency by a 
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smaJ.1 amount and therefore this value of 350 kv. would be 
slightly increased correspondingly. 

• T 1 he e \ = P ^ nd c 2 /c 1 = 20 insulator of Fig. 19 in the paper 
is almost identical m characteristic make-up with the insulator 
employed m the Aqueduct Power tests. The curve in the figure 
Shows that the suspension insulator in Mr. Peek’s test flailed 
over for six units at 325 kv., which is in fair agreement with the 
above value of 350 kv., considering the differences in c^/ci. 

In I able II the theoretical values are taken from the inter¬ 
polated curve, e, =100, c 2 / Cl = 20,^ = 6, of Fig. 14, for the voltage 
pi! 1 ^ lr j- dlvl dual units as computed by Mr. Peek, using his 
heoretical method. The Aqueduct Power values are those 
given m Table I at 54 and 100 kilovolts, scaled to the same total 
voltage used by Mr. Peek, to facilitate comparison. 

a ^paring values it is also well to remember that the 
Aqueduct Power insulator had a higher value of mutual to 
ground capacity ratio than the insulator used in Mr. Peek’s tests. 

Ike results of our dry insulator tests show that while the 
voltages across the individual units are quite different from the 
theoretical values. obtained by Mr. Peek, such differences are 
largely compensating , so that substantially the same over-all 
actual efficiencies are obtained. 


• -^P^ience has shown that the unit next to the line conductor 
i s the °ne in a set most apt to puncture. It is not the one 
subjected to the highest operating voltage. Normal puncture 
voltage is made to exceed flash-over voltage by 20 to 50 per 

^ n M ependent Upon design and alti ^de. These facts indicate 
that the puncture is due to the application at the insulator of 

vo age higher than the flash-over value, so suddenly that punc¬ 
ture takes place before corona has time to develop sufficiently to 
concentrate into a flash-over. This accords with the possibilities 

made evident by experimental physics and with the • views 
expressed m the paper. 

In Mr. Peek s present paper all known factors that unite to 
03 xrig about the failure of a suspension insulator are analyzed 
and the results of many tests are given. These analyses and 
tests have demonstrated unmistakably .that over a wide range of 
ypes and operating conditions the single-unit flash-over vol¬ 
tage, ei, and the mutual-to-ground capacities ratio, cJc u are 
truly the ^bench marks 5J of the characteristic topography of 
the suspension insulator. * 

Practically, in any given endeavor, the contributing factors 
are varied and numerous. A few factors, however, are generally 
responsible for the characteristic results produced, and the rest 

have much efffT^A+T results ~ they do not in the aggregate 
i uch effect. At best a theory can correlate and apply 

T y f a ew f f Ct ?, r r' A USeful theory must rest upon a thorough 
we ge o ah factors, those that have been excluded as well 

!n 0Se i tha h haV c e bee i n included - Tlie present paper is of 
much value, therefore, because of the success with which the 
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theoretical factors have been separated fro>m^ thes tot““S 
of factors that bring about the a 'b^ha'vior ot.es 

pension ^nsukton_ ^ ^ ^ compression chamber 

lightning arrester, my experience has bee ^ at ^^^apsTin 
gaps are enclosed in a chamber of any * > , tabe 

fact, are enclosed in a chamber where rapid discharges take 

place, the metal fumes tend to make a of 

wpII Vnnwn that in unit switches, or any place where tumes 
metal^o out into the insulating spaces, these fumes will cause 
Se if «0?X long distances, so, while not 
results obtained in the experiment, I am somewhat s P 
at the effort to produce an arrester using a gap m an encios a 
oh*™her where the fumes cannot escape. 

l!fre5xd to the protection of the single-phase railway motors 
■ B i ^oep cvctem generally has sustained no injury from 
£hr„f'Sr P fSSiri £ 8 has been necessary in the 

way of protection of the motoh b»3,use therarafonoer 

h"d and strong »d well", 

High-voltage direct current ,s not subject to a y 

“iSi? iaacia-sK 

^Th^att^a^ke^tioh^v^c^expemrmnts must be camed^ut, 

and in which the results given m the papermd ca ^ 

£ss^ direct 

current, because* is rail- 

11 “tnHsthat the new motors do not suffer from lightning. 

way motor is that tne new ipment) but with re-wound 

The trouble is not with the new equip , wHch have had 

brSd id new coils fort in, 

their armature cores uiui ctrnrig as +he original ones, 

** tJ ; true 

of the high-voltage direct-current * « ^ ost efEective 
The direct-current electrolytic ^ester^is ^ anything of 

twt e nd f0r i sho°Sd Ike to kiow if it has been found that opera- 
that kind, i stiouia mxeyu *■ „„„„ ccarv care to such a sensitive 

ting menin generalwihgive^ ^ ^ sens itive and require 

and fragile device t y svc h 0 lo<ncally, the condition is the 

S£ ninisirednrfinrouble-j-he 

be sub ^ ect to the same p s y chologlcal 

C °The insulator question is of great interest. I notice the fact 
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that wet insulators have a higher hash-over voltage than the 
same insulators dry. It is a curious fact that while lightning 
is supposed to occur, usually, during thunder storms, it.does not 
always so occur, and storms which are attended with lightning, 
both on the line and the power equipment, are most serious just 
before the rain begins to come down, when everything is dry. 
The insulators are more readily damaged, the lightning goes 
into the power house, and generally the dry line brings about 
lightning troubles which are a good deal worse than those 
coming after the insulators are all wet. 

There is no mention of the fact that the insulators on the line, 
when all wet and leaking slightly, make good lightning arresters; 
and suddenly the lightning trouble vanishes because the rain 
has come down and made each insulator a mild lightning 
arrester. It would seem to me that an insulator which was 
designed so that its action would be about the same, either wet 
or dry, would be an excellent design; that is, it would not be 
likely to fail or suffer when it was wet, and would be equally 
good dry. 

I was somewhat surprised to learn that there is a difference 
in the quality of the water. It is mentioned in the paper that 
highly conducting water, or non-conducting or high-resistance 
water, makes a marked difference in the insulator voltage flash- 
over. How is it with rain? Is rain, being a distilled water, a 
highly resisting water, or can it be considered, as in Pittsburgh, 
for example, a pretty good conducting water? 

Charles P. Steinmetz: These papers are so complete that I 
have practically nothing to add, but want to draw your atten¬ 
tion to a very interesting phenomenon which is contained in 
the subject matter of two of these papers, that on the compression 
chamber lightning arrester, and the one on the suspension 
insulator. What I refer to is the potential distribution in a 
circuit containing distributed capacity in two different forms, 
as distributed series capacity and as distributed shunted capacity. 
In the compression chamber lightning arrester we have the 
capacity between adjacent disks and also the capacity of each 
disk to ground, the former a series, the latter a shunt capacity. 
In the string insulator we have the capacity across each insu¬ 
lator and the capacity from the connection between adjoining 
insulators to ground. In such a system the potential distribu¬ 
tion is not uniform, but the potential is higher at some places 
than at others. You will see that the problem dealt with in one of 
the two papers is just the reverse of the other one. In the suspen¬ 
sion insulator the problem is to get as uniform potential distribu¬ 
tion as possible. In the compression chamber lightning arrester 
the problem is to get as ununiform potential distribution as 
possible, that is, to concentrate as much potential as possible 
across the first condenser. 

This is obvious, because in the suspension insulator the 
purpose is to hold back as high a voltage as possible with a 
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, , T n the compression chamber 

minimum number of condenser . tQ use as many con- 

lightning arrester the object is to b ^ break down voltage, 
densers in senes as possible with t f as many gaps in senes 
so as to get the arc-rupturmg fie . t h e same phenomenon 
as you can get. bo you see uic 

applied in two opposite direction • th e e arly days of 

The phenomenon was recogni attempt was made to 

the multi-gap lightning arrester, wh the^ P that attempt 
develop it for very high voltages anpossible to design 
failed, due to this phenomena • vo it s and over within 

multi-gap lightning arresters for 60 q£ unequal potential 

any reasonable size, due to the phe ® and series capac ity. 
distribution by the combmatio suggestion which may 

There is one interesting conclusion We have 

be drawn from a consideration o seC ured as possible, 

seen that as nearly uniform potential s £ given in the 

to get higher break-down, and fJ t °,™tio?between the insula- 

paper show that the n ?° tb f frequency, that with two capacities 
tors is independent of the treq y » - a current propor- 

acting in combination, each relative currents and 

tioned to the frequency, so that■ freque ncy does not 

the relative distribution of potenti; ^ you come to 

come m, apparently. Ho ’ does see m to come in, 

very high frequencies, th ® ftll a transmission line very high 
because experience sh °7t* at wges lightning discharges, 
frequencies, like oscil a i & ^ e g’ ec t from low frequency. 

etc., act differently m their disruptive en ^ insulator string 

At the relatively low test f re d -t-'- m i-nrturin cr We find that 
over the Whole stnng'punci tunn^ ^ ^ 

very high frequencies, such as ligktn ing that the 

puncturing the insulator ^^^^ydesismoreununiform. 

distribrition at these extremely h & h f q^ g lizing effect of the 

An explanation of *is may h ^ or increases the 

brush or corona discharge which CD voltage is 

capacity of the msula<f otentiat distribution. Then the 

higher, and so evens out thei p te at least the suggestion 

conclusion which we wo^dhav at very high frequency brush 
which presents itself, equalize the potentia 

discharge or corona does not ac^ discharge does not 

distribution. That me . seems to point to the conclusion 

appear, or in other words it see t P ^ that corona 

which other phenomena ^ ® ^ us phenomenon, but 

or brush discharge is not an Jfff ome appr eciable time to 
] S a phenomenon which requires^so the corona 

develop—that when y ?trom ^he conductor, but gradualy 
does not instantly rus insulator, and therefore, if 

builds up the stresses froni high frequency, there 

“’"SirfS? or at le ?f a very 

while at low frequencies the corona ears 
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I think this is a suggestion which is worthy of further investi¬ 
gation, because naturally brush discharge and corona at high 
voltages is an important factor, which determines potential 
distribution, and if it should not exist at some frequencies 
while existing at other frequencies, then we would not be able 
to judge of the potential distribution at high frequencies from 
that at low frequencies, and we would not be able to judge of 
the disruptive strength of the apparatus and its reliability at 
high frequency from that at low frequency. 

Charles E. Scott: These papers seem to me, as a group, to 
be an admirable presentation of a combination of theory and 
mathematics, of simple things, of manufacture, of engineering 
design, of operating conditions, and of looking forward to the 
future to the new and larger work which is to come. It is a 
remarkable group of papers. 

A striking feature of these papers is that they present simple 
things. I can scarcely recall a new principle involved in these 
papers, but there are new ways of doing things, combinations 
of simple things in condensed form, and fundamental elements 
of electrical engineering and of mechanical engineering are 
utilized in a way to meet new problems in new ways. 

Some of the papers, notably those on lightning arresters, 
will be recognized by some of the older of us as another step in 
the progress which has been going on for twenty years. This 
old so-called non-arcing lightning arrester had its beginning 
some twenty years ago, and has evolved one step, and then 
another, and then another, and is now attaining a very simple 
and obvious form by which to accomplksh the results which 
have been aimed at all these years. 

I think that, as representing the Institute at large, we ought 
to^ commend* the excellent work which is being done here by 
this corps of engineers of the manufacturing company, and the 
policy of that company in doing this kind of pioneer work. It is 
not in a narrow sense—merely making and selling machines, 
but it is doing that large kind of engineering work that is needed 
for the transmission interests of the country and for that larger 
electrical progress in which we are all concerned. So that I am 
sure that what I may say in commending the good constructive 
work which is now being done here will be acquiesced in by 
the Institute members from abroad, and we all join in a hearty 
expression of our appreciation of its presentation before us. 

Philip Clark: A question'has been raised as to the mainte¬ 
nance and care of the direct-current aluminum arrester. At the 
time this arrester was first placed in commercial operation, several 
years ago, the principles involved were quite new and the opera¬ 
ting characteristics were so radically different from those of 
any other arrester, that it was only rarely that the aluminum 
arrester received proper attention. As a result of these and 
o er conditions the arresters often failed to have a satisfactory 
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The arrester has been improved since its first appearance, 
both in design and in the materials used. The addition of the 
balancing resistance has overcome the unbalancing of potential 
across the cells and has thus eliminated one of the most undesir¬ 
able characteristics of the arrester. Subsequent improvements 
in electrolyte and aluminum plates have made possible a much 
longer life than was obtained with the first arresters. However, 
when direct-connected to the line this arrester has only a mod¬ 
erate life as compared with the gap-resistance type of arresters. 
In view of this, the use of the direct-connected direct-current 
aluminum arrester is at the present time generally restricted 
to installations where the service is very important or the 
lightning conditions ver}^ severe. Periodic inspection of the 
arresters is essential, and the frequency varies from once a week 
to once a month, or at even greater intervals, depending upon 
the local operating conditions. Renewals of electrolyte and 
plates are likewise governed by the conditions of service, but 
generally average once every two years. 

Another type of direct-current aluminum arrester has been 
developed for car service which is much more satisfactory from 
the "standpoint of maintenance and care. This arrester, which 
is provided with a series vacuum gap, has a protective value 
which is only slightly inferior to the direct-connected aluminum 
arrester. The motion of the car causes the arrester to be auto¬ 
matically charged by means of a special charging gap. A 
suitable resistance is placed in series with the charging gap to 
prevent a destructive charging current whenever the arrester 
has been out of service for any length of time. 

It is expected that this latter type of arrester will have a 
useful life of three to four times that of the direct-connected 
aluminum arrester. In addition to this, the gap type cf alumi¬ 
num arrester is much better adapted to street car service, as 
it requires no special precautions when a car is replaced in 

service after a period of idleness. 

Cassius M. Davis: Since the paper by Mr. Cunningham 
and myself was written, an effort has been made to account for 
the rather large discrepancy in the values of the length of the 
line as determined from the measured inductance and capacity 

and as determined from the oscillograms. 

The first check made was the actual measurement of the 
natural period of the line. For this purpose the line was con¬ 
nected to a small high-frequency generator. Oscillograms were 
taken of the charging current of the line, at various frequencies 
above and below the resonance frequency. Each oscillogram 
also showed a 60-cycle timing wave. A constant potential of 
120 volts was impressed upon the line by the generator and the 
charging current was read on an ammeter in senes. The curve 
plotted between frequency and charging current shows resonance 
at 353 cycles. This figure corresponds very closely to 363 cycles 
as calculated from the measured values of inductance ana 

capacity. 
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The second check comes as a result of the measurement of 
the speed of propagation from oscillograms which record only 
the currents of the impulses. 

> It was suspected that the current taken by the oscillograph 
vibrators which were used to indicate the voltage of the impulses 
might act as a serious leakage conductance, and, if this were so, 
oscillograms which showed no voltage curves would give a more 
nearly correct value of the time of propagation from which the 
length of the line could be determined. This was found to be 
the case, and the average length of line comes out to be in one 
case 126 miles (203 km.) and in another 132 miles (212 km.), 
the average of which, it will be seen, is almost exactly the same 

as calculated from the measured line constants, 128 miles (206 
km.). 

T. A. Worcester: I wish to express my appreciation of the 
remarks inade by Messrs. Lincoln and McClelland in connection 
with the ground wire assisting in the support of transmission 
towers. I agree entirely with their opinion. As to Mr. Lincoln’s 
remarks regarding the stretching of conductors, I think it is 
dangerous to allow the conductor to stretch. The stretching 
of the conductor, while mounted on the transmission line, wiil 
q+ .dt- e same as when it is being drawn in manufacture, 
otretchmg of the transmission wire will probably occur at the 
cable clamp or tie wire, or at some weak place in the span, and 

hesec^ , c 9 n( I uctor that place will be reduced so 
hat a future break will undoubtedly occur there. 

In connection with the remarks of Mr. McClelland on the 
suspension type of insulator, I do not believe it would be desirable 
o a ow very much for the extra length thrown in the conductor 

Tu W i re *?*?’**. * en £th of the suspension insulator 
„ * lhe . len gth of the insulator is not added to the conductor 

whin a ? tUal ! y b: T eaks > and then it is useless. Further, 

7 breakand the insulator is drawn up to a 

ierk on ri ^ ertlca ^ position, there is a very severe 

them ^ tower ’ llkely to wren ch the cross-arms and loosen 

M J' 1 ^- ant tc ? elaborate a little on the point that 

of the lino . broi i^ kt ou ^ 111 re S ard to increasing the capacity 

between nfn 3 Decreasmg: . the thickness of the porcelain 
• p and cap on the units of a string, by increasing the 

often actually increase the S^v P rTnl? PaC 7l° g ? Und ’ *£ ay 
h^Vh cfnna ipe . ease tne arc-over voltage of the string. For 

pSsible g ThfrP k C Jl the U°T em - is t0 make c as high as 

cap diametlr for miSmum stresTon diameter and 

nin—that k for ™™ mum stress on the porcelain next to the 

voltage mav often belncreaseTblfhf 6 ^ °L ca P the Picture 

pin and thprX ^l° “creased by increasing the diameter of the 
regard to the effect ofmhf S' 6SS ° f ^ P° rcelain - With 

leakage current thro,, ^ h ? r °^ mg voltage distribution, the 
teaxage current through the water is generally very large com- 
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pared to the capacity current, and therefore predominates' in the 
balancing effect. 

In the equations the effect of the line conductor, as^ being 
slightly greater on the unit nearest the line, is not considered. 
This would complicate matters to a great extent without adding 
in any way to the value of the equations. The effect is to 
lower slightly the voltage on the first unit. The actual string 
voltage and efficiency are not, however, appreciably changed 
from values calculated from the equations. I have read Pro¬ 
fessor Ryan’s discussion with great interest. Taking the data 
given for the Aqueduct Power insulator, 


e x => 76, = 25, n = 6, 

£2 


from Table X in Electrical Characteristics 
sulator, we find by interpolation k = 6.5. 
(4a), 

_ ei x _ 76 X 25 
ha ” k - 1 6.5-1 


of the Suspension In - 
Then from equation 

= 345 


This checks fairly well with Professor Ryan’s result. It would 
have been interesting if Professor Ryan had indicated the method 
by which the voltages across individual units were measured. In 
making this measurement it is difficult to find a means whereby 
the voltage balance will not be changed by the measuring instru¬ 
ment. We have made a number of such measurements, the 
values of which check fairly well with the theoretical ones, but 
we have never been quite sure that the voltage distribution was 
not changed by the measuring instrument.. 
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FREQUENCY 


BY D. B. RUSHMORE 


The subject of frequency for commercial power and lighting 
systems, far from being settled, is discussed again with every 
new installation. Frequency affects the operating characteristics 

of circuits and apparatus, and also their cost. ■ 

The frequencies in commercial use in this country are shown 
in the upper part of the accompanying table. While 40 cycles 
'might possibly have been the best frequency for general use, it 
did not become standard, and the choice is now between 25 and 
60 cycles. The uncertainties regarding future developments in 
large railway work have to be given some consideration. The 
physiological effect of different frequencies has been shown to 
be a matter of much importance and it is being investigated. 
Of the effect of different frequencies of light rays on vegetable 
life but little is yet known. 

In the following discussion the influence of frequency will be 
treated in connection with generators, transformers, transmis¬ 
sion lines, lightning, induction motors, synchronous motors; 
frequency changers, synchronous converters, railroad work, 
switching phenomena and illumination. 

Generators 

A general formula for the induced e.m.f. of all generators is 
as follows: 

Ei = 4 k w kff n <p Kb 8 

The frequency of synchronous machines in alternations per 
minute is equal to’the number of poles times the revolutions per 
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FREQUENCY 


| Cycles 


Alternating-current field 


Sound—Lowest audible. 
Highest audible. 


High-frequency currents, surges, oscilla¬ 
tions, arcing grounds, lightning, etc. 


15 

8,000 


Wave length 


15 

20,000 km. = 

12,500 mi. 

25 

12,000 km. = 

7,500 mi. 

30 

I 10,000 km. - 

6,200 mi. 

33 

9,100 km. = 

5,650 rni. 

40 

i 7,500 km. = 

4,650 mi. 

50 

6,000 km. = 

3,750 mi. 


5,000 km. = 

3,100 mi. 

66 

4,550 km. = 

2,800 mi. 

25 

2,400 km. = 

1,500 mi. 

33 

2,250 km. = 

1,400 mi. 


66 ft. in air 
1.5 in. in air 


Wireless telegraph waves. 


3 km. = 10,000 ft. 
30 m. = 100 ft. 


Hertzian waves. 


30 m. 
30 cm. 


100 ft. 
1 ft. 


Limit of electric waves. 


5 x 10 10 


0.6 cm. - 0.25 in. 


Visible light rays: 

Ultra - red .. 3.7 x 10 14 

^ ed . 4.61 xlO 14 

° range . 5.15xl0 14 

J elIow . 5.44 x 10 14 

£ reen . 5.86 xlO 14 

f, e . 6.32 xlO 14 

. 6.66 xlO 14 

Vlolet . ! 7.5 xlO 14 


81 x 10 -6 cm. 
65 x 10- 6 cm. 
58.3 x 10- 6 cm. 

55.1 x 10" 6 cm. 

51.2 x 10~ 6 cm. 
47.5 x 10" 6 cm. 
44.9 x 10- 6 cm. 
40 x 10 -6 cm. 


Ultra-violet rays. 


j 7.7 xlO 14 
30 x 10 14 


39 x 10’® cm. 
10 x 10- 6 cm. 


X-rays (estimated). 


3 x 10 18 


0.1 x 10- 6 cm. 
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minute, and the periodicity or cycles per second is shown by 
the following equation: 


Cycles = 


number of poles X rev. per min. 

l2Q 


The following tables show the speeds for 25 and 60 cycles for 
which generators are usually built: 


60 Cycles 25 Cycles 


3600 

1800 

1200 

1500 

750 

500 

900 

720 

600 

375 

300 

250 

514 

450 

400 

214 

187 

167 

225 

200 

180 

150 

125 

107 

164 

150 

120 

100 

94 

83 

100 

72 

90 

80 

62 

58 



Parallel operation is more satisfactory at low frequencies, so 
far as the variation in angular velocity is concerned. Due to 
other factors, the conditions for parallel operation depend more 
upon the relations between natural and impressed frequencies, 
rather than upon the absolute value of either. 

When two synchronous machines are operated together on 
the same system there is a natural frequency of oscillation 
between them. This is represented by the following formula: 


_ 35,000 . / / X kw. X Si 

n ~ rev. per min. WRi 2 

With reciprocating apparatus a frequency is impressed on 
the system by the relation of the impulses of the engine, and if 
this frequency approaches the natural period, trouble from hunt¬ 
ing is likely to occur. 

Due to the lower core loss with lower frequencies, the efficienc} 
is naturally better at 25 than at 60 cycles. The cost is also 
increased by the frequency, as shown in the curves, there being 
a natural tendency for 25-cycle apparatus to be heavier than 

60-cycle. 

Due to the fact that there is a natural relation between the 
windings of electrical apparatus which varies inversely as the 
square of the frequency, the higher the frequency the greater, in 
general, is the peripheral velocity at the same revolutions per 
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minute. Increase in peripheral velocity means a larger diameter 
with a smaller length and a better natural ventilation. 

s a general rule, the labor item is higher on the higher 

higher with the 

lower frequencies. 



Transformers 

follows ; fUndamental ec l uati °n for the induced e.m.f. being as 

Ei = 4.44 / n 0 10 s 

and Seen rT ^ influence of frequency on the design 

transfn 10n °I transformers ls of first importance. With 
sformers and other electric apparatus using two windings 

sameTll'h^ ° f tUmS ’ ° ther factors rem ™g the 

frequency ThT^w 7 inVGrSely SS the s ^ are ™ot of the 
larar tS l t frequency the larger the flux, and the 
ger the number of turns for the same voltage. Therefore, 
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transformers increase in cost and weight as the frequency de¬ 
creases, as shown in the curves. 

The regulation of 25-cycle transformers is not quite as good 
as for 60-cycle on account of the increased drop, due to the 
greater number of turns and their increased mean length. 

The output of a transformer is a function of the.magnetic 
and current densities at which the iron and copper are working, 



WATER-COOLED TRANSFORMERS. 


the space factor, the area of the iron and cfopper sections, and 
the frequency at which the transformer is working. With other 
things constant, the greater the densities at which the iron and 
copper are working, the greater will be the output of the trans¬ 
former, while on the other hand the iron and copper losses will 
also be greater. The limit to which the densities may be in¬ 
creased is set for the core by the point of saturation of the iron, 
and in the copper by the consideration of heating. 
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The output as related to the frequency, with other things 
equal, is such that approximately 

Kv-a .« f>M 
Transmission Lines 

All insulating material is supposed to be affected by dielectric 
hysteresis, which varies directly as the frequency. The equation 
tor dielectric hysteresis is as follows: 

Pd = 2 tan dfCE 2 

. Thl ! has not - U P to the present time, been regarded as an 
important, factor m the breakdown of insulating materials. 

ransmission lines are designed from considerations of regu¬ 
lation and efficiency. The regulation is better as the frequency 
is lower, and so for commercial work 25 cycles is preferable to 
60 cycles, considering the line alone. The capacity current plays 
an important part with small units and high voltages, rendering 

£ lm P° SS3b le to throw one machine on the line alone, 

oth the reactance and the capacity current of the line are 

tk 3 °ns 0rtl0nate t0 thS freqUency ’ as shown b y the following equa- 

Reactance = 2 irfL 
Capacity current = 2 t f C E 

The continued extension of voltage and length of lines will 
undoubtedly necessitate the use of shunt reactances across 
e p ases to neutralize the charging current by the wattless 
magnetizing current, but the best result would be obtained by 
avmg the reactance automatically cut out as the load comes 
on the receiver circuit and increases the magnetizing current 
of the transmission system. For practical purposes, however, 
mean value of reactance would probably be designed which 

wffibh t?J 6 t 6 r6SUltS throu ^ hout the of load under 

dontth. i f 0p ® rated - The u se of synchronous apparatus 

fn ni h f lme and 6 receivin S end - can, of course, be made 
to play the same purpose as either capacity or reactance, by 
either over- or under-exciting the machines. 

experienced from the sudden removal If the had, 

sivense of voltage which limits the sensitiveness with which the 

hghtning arresters may be adjusted, and other disturbances mav 
also be encountered. y ' 
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Many phenomena connected with the operation of transmis-’ 
sion lines bring about electrical disturbances. The frequency 
of these is entirely independent of that impressed on the system. 
Certain quantities of electricity may be set free on the conductor, 
due to the discharge of lightning. After the removal of the im¬ 
pressing influence these oscillate with the natural frequency of 
the line, which is given by the following equation: 



7900 


VL m C 


m 


It is desirable to keep the natural frequency of the system as 
far as possible from the operating frequency, or from a multiple 
of it. The apparatus connected to the line usually differs from 
the natural frequency to an extent which is difficult of de¬ 
termination. 

One of the limiting features of increasing the voltage on trans¬ 
mission work will be the loss by corona. This is proportionate 
to the frequency, and may be calculated from the following 
formula: 

P^-fV-yie- eoY-X 10-« 


It has been proposed to utilize corona loss as a protective 
measure by making the wires of the line near the power house and 
substations just below the normal size, so that any considerable 
increase in voltage would bring about its proportionate corona 
loss. Up to the present the determinations of corona loss as 
regards its correction by transient voltages and magnitude of 
loss at the voltages which would occur, do not seem to give great 
promise of this as more than a slight assistance for protection. 
There is no reason, however, why this should not be used for 
what it is worth, and that many times it would be of some un¬ 
known value as a protective device. 

Due to the voltage rise which takes place on long high-current 
lines, even from the charging current, and especially where the 
lines are placed at different altitudes, one part of a system may 
be giving a considerable corona loss while another section of the 
line is, both in factors of voltage and altitude, below the critical 

point. 

The resistance of wires and cables carrying alternating currents 
is also affected by the frequency ? in that the current is not dis 1 * 
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tributed uniformly over the cross-section of the conductors, 
the current density being higher near the periphery. This is 
known as skin effect ”, and results in an increased resistance. 
The effect is, however, negligible for low frequencies and small 
conductors, but increases rapidly for higher frequencies and 
large conductors. With magnetic material it is much higher 
than with non-magnetic. The equation for the skin effect 
coefficient is given by the following approximate formula: 


1 + 

C s =- 


For copper 


For aluminum 


v i; (±-y 
2 

fy) = 0.0105 d?f 
(~j = 0.0063 d 2 f 


The values of the skin effect coefficient for copper and alumi¬ 
num are given in the following curves, both for 25 and 60 cyles. 

For the true resistance, multiply the ohmic resistance by the 
skin effect coefficient. 

For certain kinds of transmission work and especially for 
long spans, duplex metals are being used, where a steel core is 
surrounded by a copper or aluminum cylinder, or a stranded 
cable wound on the steel core. The object of this, of course, 
is to gain additional strength from the steel while possessing 
the conductivity of the copper or aluminum. Such a construc¬ 
tion could, however, be well used where any question of skin 
effect is presented. 

The constants of an electric circuit are found in the mechani¬ 
cal analogues of systems possessing inertia and elasticity where 
the movement resulting from either is retarded by resistance. 
In the case of a material possessing elasticity and inertia and 
being disturbed by stress, the return to a condition of equilibrium 
is accompanied by oscillations or not, depending upon the con¬ 
stants of the system. This is true of the discharge of a condenser 
or capacity charge in an electric circuit, and is developed by the 
relations of the resistance, reactance and capacity. If R 2 is 


^equal to 


4L 

C 


the discharge takes place without oscillations, but 
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just bordering on that condition. If we have the condition R 2 


4 l 

less than - ^ the charge oscillates until the energy is discharged 


in the resistance. 


Where R 2 is greater than 


4:L 

c 


- no oscillation 


takes place and no abnormal voltage is produced in the circuit. 
It should be recalled that the rise of voltage always takes place 
across the reactance. This is a specific case of a very general 
law. 



Skin Effect 


Lightning 

The protection against high-potential phenomena produced 
in electric circuits by atmospheric lightning is of the greatest 
importance in transmission systems. 

Any equalization of the potential distribution in a thunder 
cloud above a line by a lightning flash will cause a change in 
the electrostatic charge of the line, corresponding to the changed 
potential difference between ground and cloud above ground, and 
the static charge thus set free on the line will move as a travel¬ 
ing impulse or wave along the line. The frequency of these 
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impulses corresponds to the frequency of the lightning discharge, 
some having a magnitude of about one-half million cycles. Since 
the velocity of propagation of electric disturbances equals the 
velocity of light, or 188,000 miles (302,557 km.) per second, the 

wave length of the impulse is —= 3/8 mile, or about 

2000 ft. (609.6 m.). 

These impulses travel along the line until their energy is 
dissipated, or they are reflected at the end of the line. If the 
latter is the case, the reflected and incoming waves may combine 
into a standing wave or oscillation; that is, a wave with fixed 
position on the line. With different oscillations superimposed 
upon each other, a traveling wave of moderate potential may 
therefore cause dangerous voltages when breaking up into 
oscillations, just as the rise of the ocean waves in the surf. 


Induction Motors 

The speeds of 25-cycle induction motors for general applica¬ 
tion are practically limited to 750, 500 and 375 revolutions per 
minute, while the corresponding speeds for 60-cycle motors would 
be 1200, 900, 720, 600, 514, 450 and 400 revolutions. Twenty- 
five-cycle motors could, of course, be wound for two poles, giving 
a speed of 1500 revolutions, but this is rarely done except 
in the very small sizes. The objection is that since the flux 
per pole is twice as large as in the four-pole type, the section of 
iron back of the slots must be twice as great, for the same rotor 
diameter. Moreover, the ‘end connections become very long 

and the machine difficult to wind and consequently the cost is 
very materially increased. 

The efficiency depends upon a number of features. The lower 

requency will, of course, tend to make the iron loss less, but on 
the other hand the copper loss.will be considerably greater on 
account of the longer end connections, and as a rule, the efficiency 

oun to e somewhat lower for low than for high-frequency 
motors. ^ J 


The power factor of an induction motor is expressed by the 


ratio 


kw. input 
kv-a. input * 


It is affected by the reactance and the 


ma neazmg current. At constant line voltage the latter remains 

The t° n f ant ’ Whlle the former v aries with the current, 

e shape of the power factor curve, that is, the power factor 
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at fractional loads and overloads, therefore, depends upon the 
relative values of the magnetizing current and the reactance. 

R 

Power factor = cos 6 = 

A motor with a relatively large magnetizing current and a 
low reactance will in general have a low power factor at fractional 
loads and a rapidly increasing power factor at higher loads, 



while a motor with a relatively low magnetizing current and 
a high reactance will have a high power factor at fractional loads 
and only a slightly greater power factor at overloads. 

The 25-cycle motor has an inherently' lower reactance and 
requires less magnetizing current, for which reason its power 
factor is considerably higher than for high-frequency motors. 

The starting torque and the maximum torque depend inversely 
on a function of the reactance, and are therefore higher for low 
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The starting torque of an induction motor is equal to 

k *l2 

The starting current is equal to 

E 

Z 

The running torque is equal to 

, _ E 2 5 u 

Wi + s rj 2 + .s 2 AT 2 j~ 

The maximum torque is equal to 


k 


_ E 2 

2 (r, + Yr-Z + X 2 ) 


Comparing the weights, based on motors of the same capacity 
and speed, it is found that, on the average, 25-cycle motors will 
weigh about 15 per cent more than 60-cycle motors. For the 
smaller sizes there is very little difference in the cost, but as the 
sizes increase there is a marked difference in favor of the 60-cycle 
motors, as shown in the curves. 


Synchronous Motors 

The starting torque of synchronous motors is relatively small, 
but with the use. of amortisseur windings a considerable torque 
is obtained at starting, particularly for lower frequencies. Any 
reasonable amount of torque can be provided by making the 
amortisseur winding of sufficiently high resistance, but the ob¬ 
jection to this is that the higher resistance the more will the speed, 
up o which the rotor will be brought by the torque of this wind- 
“ g ’_ tall short of synchronous speed. The ideal condition would 
eie ore e accomplished if the starting winding could gradually 
be changed from one of high resistance to one of low, as the 

of Smate w T r * C0, f d b<! d ° ne by making tlle eild rin S s 

“ sKn Xt ■L ® ° ? T 8 ” eti ° matefi * 1 “ d “ tili2i "S the 

ibRm effect m increasing the resistance. 

hiehesf 1 fi the CUn ' ei f S in the end rin g s are naturally of the 

coLsoondin UenCy ’ T d Consec l uentl y the skin effect and the 

soeedTun tb S T** res f tance are also highest. As the motor 

tum ca U Tt /r q T Cy ? thS r ° t0r CUrrents decreases, this in 
urn causing the skin effect and the increased resistance tn 

decrease, until at synchronism the periodicity would be sero and 

there would he no ■' ridn effect. » ft is theX, erideTthat 
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the impedance of the end rings will gradually decrease from a 
high to a low value as the motor gets up to speed. 

When machines are driven at high speeds the choice at 25 
cycles is extremely limited, and in many cases this develops a 
situation in which the- 60 cycles is more desirable. Where, 
however, as is usually the case with synchronous motors, low- 
speed apparatus is to be driven, the machinery can usually be 
adjusted in speed to that of the 25-cycle motor. 

The wide gap in speeds with 25 cycles operated between 750 
and 1500 rev.per min., with the four- and two-pole arrangement, 
leaves a field which it would often be desirable to utilize were 
it possible to do so. 

Frequency Changers 

Frequency changers are primarily used for effecting a change 
in frequency. They are either utilized for obtaining a frequency 
high enough for lighting purposes from a low-frequency system, or 
as a means of interchanging power between systems opera¬ 
ting at different frequencies. 

The change from 25 to 60 cycles or vice versa requires a set 
running at 300 rev. per min., which is a serious limitation 
because this speed is much too low for the economical design 
of frequency changers of small or moderate size. If an exact 
ratio is not absolutely necessary, as when power is taken from 
an existing system for lighting and industrial purposes, and the 
frequency changer is not intended for tying two generating 
systems together, the available range of speed is greatly in¬ 
creased, as shown in the following table: 


FREQUENCY-CHANGER COMBINATIONS 


Frequency 

Poles 

Speed Generator 

frequency 

Motor 

Generator 

Motor 

Generator 

25 

62.5 

4 

10 

750 4.17 per cent 

high 

25 

62.5 

s 

20 

37a 4.17 per cent 

high 

25 

60 

10 

24 

300 i Exact 


25 

58.3 

•• 

6 

14 

500 2.78 per cent 

low 

25 

56.3 

S 

18 

375 ' 6.18 per cent 

low 

60 

26.7 

18 

8 

400 6.8 percent 

high 

60 

25.7 

14 

6 

514 ! 2.8 percent 

high 

60 

25 

24 

10 

300 | Exact 


60 

24 

20 

S 

3C0 i 4 per cent 

low 

60 

' 24 

10 

4 

720 1 4 per cent 

low 


While synchronous motors are almost invariably used with 
frequency changers, induction motors may be used if proper 
arrangements are provided for adjusting the slip so as to insure 
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a satisfactory parallel operation. This adjustment, of course, 
means the introduction of a permanent resistance and a corres¬ 
ponding loss, and is therefore undesirable unless other advantages 
of greater importance can be obtained. 

Where only one set is required speed adjustment is not neces¬ 
sary and the motor may be designed with a slip which will just 
be sufficient to bring the generator frequency to the right value. 



Synchronous Converters 

nihSlTaZr iVerter beil,? in e£tect “ »=*taatio„ in one 

*» rrr ■ 

to do almost entirely with the condnuouswurTeT'T ZZ 
continuous-current generators « , , us current Sld e. The 

"° oh 25 cycles, andTi 

converters, especiahy for 60 cycles J X™, the^blT 
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of commutation and commutator construction become of 
importance. 

The pole pitch on the commutator, armature or field, is the 
space passed through in one alternation. It is thus seen that 
there is a natural tendency toward higher peripheral speeds at the 
higher frequencies, and it is the limitation of peripheral speed 
which fixes the limits of design. 

With direct-current machines this occurs with turbine-driven 
generators and the commutators, which are necessarily mechan¬ 
ical in construction, consisting, as they must, of a certain amount 
of insulation. Direct-current generators are therefore more 
limited in speeds than alternating-current, and the same holds 
true when they are combined as in synchronous converters. 

Improvements in design have made the 60-cycle synchronous 
converter satisfactory for the conditions under which such 
machines operate. At the lower frequencies, however, converters 
are more satisfactory in their operation, and necessarily of a 
greater margin of safety as regards the electrical and mechanical 
■limits of commutation. In efficiency the 25-cycle converters 
are slightly higher than the 60-cycle, and the relation of costs 
is shown in the curves. 

Railroad Work 

Twenty-five cycles has been recognized as the standard fre¬ 
quency for railway systems in this country. Until not long 
ago all systems were of the alternating-current-direct-current 
type, alternating current being generated and transmitted to 
the various substations, where it was changed to direct current 
by means of synchronous converters. The choice of this fre¬ 
quency was therefore chiefly caused by the less satisfactory 
operation of the earlier types of 60-cycle converters. 

Even with the successful operation of the present 60-cycle 
converters, there is no reason for changing the standard 25- 
cycle frequency. While 60 cycles would be preferable as 
far as the generators and transformers are concerned, this is 
offset, however, by the advantages of the 25-cycle transmission 
system and the lower cost of synchronous converters for larger 
capacities. The 25-cycle lighting can also be considered as 
satisfactory for railway purposes. 

With the introduction of the alternating-current railway 
motor, 60 cycles is obviously almost entirely eliminated, due to 
the excessive impedance drop and il skin effect " caused by the 
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alternating current flowing in the rails. The 25-cycle system, 

on the othei hand, is fully satisfactory for this service, and 

although the 15-cycle system lias been advocated, its advantages 

over the 25-cycle system have not been proved to be of sufficient 

v .eight to necessitate a change in the present standard frequency. 

In Europe, however, a few recent single-phase systems are 
using this frequency. 

Switching Phenomena 

The interruption of high-tension electric circuits is generally 
accomplished by means of oil circuit breakers.so as not to pro¬ 
duce any abnormal disturbances. The rupturing capacity of 
n 01 circuit breaker is dependent upon the velocity with which 

electriffr? P T’ their SiZC and Shape ’ thG of oil. the 

break! etc 1CS ® CirCtlit ’ the Iength and number of 

in feature ° f the oil circuit breaker lies 

thetrc in th 7 Cn the , alternatin g c ^rent that is maintaining 
maenet c PaSS6S -° Ugh Zer °’ at which P oint the electro- 

remaps so Zfdd * 7“™’ the c ^ent is interrupted and 

the oU in u uT ^ t0 & Safficient Valtle to Picture 

tacts Tt km h ^ b6en estab “ between the con- 

kd flows forll lk CUFS ’ ^ CU1 ' rent re ' es tablishe S itself 

the a iTj^itTr' 1 m aI l CyCle - TWs SUCC ™ ^ng out of 
insulation ic • * establishment thus continues until sufficient 

nZ vZ- o T Sed 'f 7? thG Cpntacts to -ist the maxi- 
urn voltage of the circuit. A lower freauenov ic 

desirable from a switching standpoint ' 

* 

, Illumination 

frcWenttSeray'^rij "“1 '° r the 6 °- c) ’ dc 

oped that will operate with k^ amP baS aS yet been deve1 ' 
of less than 40 cycles and ' en lre . satisfaction on frequencies 

advantage “T l * *> - 

incandescent lamps show no flicker but t^ 7' LGW ' voIta ^ c 
the eye is noticeable at 25 cycles esnk u v®?** ° f fatl S mn R 
In systems where lighting pffikc ^' 
should therefore be selected iffii •/' * 6 °-cycle frequency 
used for power pu^ZtiJr" of the energy is to be 

cycles would prove to be r> f adltlon m ay be such that 25 
changers can be provided foT^ frCquency - 
hghtmg purposes to 60 cycles ^ required f °r 
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FREQUENCIES USED IN SOME EXISTING SYSTEMS 

Central Stations: Cycles 

New York Edison Company.. .25 and 60 

Brooklyn Edison Company.25 

Boston Edison Company. 60 

Commonwealth Edison Company..25 and 60 

Detroit Edison Company.60 

Transmission Systems: 

Great Western Power Company.60 

Ontario Power Company.25 

Sierra & San Francisco Power Company.60 

Mississippi River Power Company.25 

Pennsylvania Water & Power Company.25 

Southern Power Company. 60 

Central Georgia Power Company.60 

Georgia Power Company.60 

Great Northern Power Company. .25 

Washington Water Power Company.60 

Railroads: 

New York Central Railroad.25 

New York, New Haven & Hartford...25 

Pennsylvania Railroad.25 

Great Northern Railroad.25 

Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railroad.60 

Steel Mills: 

Indiana Steel Company..... ..25 

Illinois Steel Company.25 

Lackawanna Steel Company..25 

Carnegie Steel Company, Ohio Works... ... .25 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company.25 

Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company.60 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Company.. . 60 

Mines: 

Consolidation Coal Company..60 

Woodward Iron Company.25 

Witherbee, Sherman & Company.25 

Winona Copper Company.60 

Calumet & Hecla Mining Company.25 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company.. .60 

Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron....25 

United States Coal & Coke Company.25 

Pulp and Paper Mills: 

Kimberly-Clark Paper Mill.25 

St. Regis Paper Company.60 

United Boxboard & Paper Company.25 

Flour Mills: 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Company.60 

George Urban Milling Company.25 

Washburn Crosby Company.60 
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Cement Mills: 

Universal Portland Cement Company, Buffington.25 

Inland Portland Cement Company. qq 

Sandusky Portland Cement Company.25 

Freeport Portland Cement Company.50 

Knickerbocker Portland Cement Company.50 


Notation 

C = Capacity in farads. 

C m = Capacity in microfarads. 

C s — Skin effect coefficient. 
d = Diameter of conductor in inches. 

E = Applied e.m.f. in volts. 

Ei = Induced e.m.f. in volts 

e = Effective applied e.m.f. in kilovolts to neutral. 

— Disruptive critical voltage in effective kilovolts to neutral 

I = Frequency in cycles per second. 

I I I ^ Tatural frequency of transmission in cycles per second. 

k\ = Corona constant. 

k w = Winding factor constant. 

kf = Form factor constant. 

L = Self-induction in henrys. 

Aw = Self-induction in milli-henrys. 
n = Number of turns. 

= Corona loss in kilowatts per mile. 

Pd = Dielectric hysteresis loss. 

Pn — Natural period in beats per minute. 

K = Resistance. 

Pi = Radius of gyration in feet. 
r = Radius of conductor in inches. 
r 1 = Rotor resistance per phase. 

C: " Stator resistance per phase, 
o - Distance between conductors in inches. 

Si = Ratio ^cuit_cun^ 

full-load current 


5 

W 7 

X 

z 

6 


Slip. 


Stance reV ° lving post in Panels. 

Impedance. 

Density factor. 

Magnetic flux. 

Phase angle. 

E WoHnTt, deSireS t0 acknowled g e the assistance of Mr 
A ' Lof m th e preparation of this paper. 
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quency propositions. Professor Forbes, who was electrical 
engineer of the Commission, was favorable to a very low fre¬ 
quency, and he proposed 2000 alternations per minute, or 
161 cycles per second'. One prominent argument which he 
made was that, with this low frequency, there was a probability 
of the use of commutating type alternating-current motors. 
In considering the use of a very, low frequency, the company 
with which I am connected was favorable to 4000 alternations 
per minute, or 334 cycles. About that time we were working 
on our first synchronous converters and we had built one 4-pole 
machine which operated at 1000 rev. per min., thus giving 4000 
alternations, and we thought it was a pretty satisfactory machine, 
and we decided that 4000 alternations was a very suitable 
frequency for synchronous converters. The speed of the proposed 
Niagara machines of 5000 h.p. was to be 250 rev. per min. 
We therefore figured originally on a 16-pole machine giving 
4000 alternations, while Professor Forbes figured on an 8-pole 
machine giving 2000 alternations per minute. Finally, as we 
could not get together on either of these frequencies, we com¬ 
promised on a 12-pole machine giving 3000 alternations per 
minute, or 25 cycles per second. This was the first large installa¬ 
tion of this sort, and I believe that this is the real origin of the 
present 25-cycle system. It was a pretty good compromise, but 
pcfesibly, in some ways, the choice of a little higher frequency 
would have been better, such as 30 cycles instead of 25, in 
view of the fact that GO cycles has become one of the two accepted 
standard frequencies. With 60 and 30 as standards, we would 
then have a 2 :1 ratio of our standard frequencies, which would 
have some very considerable advantages, especially in fre¬ 
quency changing. 

That these two frequencies were not generally accepted as 
standard, is instanced by the fact that we have had in use in 
this country 66,60,50, 40, 33,30, and 25 cycles, and quite a num¬ 
ber of these were brought out after the selection of the 00 and 
25 cycles. 

In Europe, where there had been a still greater variety of 
frequencies, they did not adopt any standard frequencies until 
somewhat later than in this country, and by that time 25 
cycles had made considerable headway, so that they finally 
chose 50 and 25 cycles as their two standards, thus obtaining the 
2 : 1 ratio. In this point they are somewhat better off than 
we are. 

For a good many years, 25 cycles appeared to have great 
advantages in certain lines of work, such as in the transmission 
of power over long distances, and in conversion from alternating 
to direct current. Where synchronous converters formed a 
considerable proportion of the load, 25-cycle systems were used 
almost entirely. Therefore,-almost all the large railway plants 
adopted 25 cycles. However, where there was but very little 
conversion of alternating to direct current, 60 cycles has been 
most generally adopted. 
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gives a prohibitive exciting current. Frequency enters into the 
mechanical forces to which a transformer may be' subjected, as 
the reactance increases with the frequency, and while the 
mechanical force varies directly as the square of the current, a 
25-cycle transformer operating on a 60-cycle circuit would be 
subjected to about \ the mechanical strains on short-circuit. 
The limit of reactance in a transformer is about 8 per cent at 
60 cycles and somewhat higher at 25 cycles. 

B. G. Lamme: The subject of frequency seems to be a wide 
open one. In the beginning of this, paper, attention is called 
to the general use of two standard frequencies. When I first 
started in the electrical business some 23 years ago, we had 
practically one frequency, namely 133 or 125 cycles per second, 
which we called the 16,000 or 15,000 alternation system. In 
those days all.frequencies were given in alternations per minute, 
such as 16,000, and usually the frequencies were preferred in 
even thousands. The principal reason for the high frequency of 
that time was on account of the design of transformers, which 
were always of small capacity, for individual house lighting, and 
it was thought that smaller and cheaper house transformers 
could be built at 15,000 to 16,000 alternations than was practic¬ 
able at lower frequencies. 

. About 1890 the question was actively taken up, of bringing 
into use a lower frequency, and a great deal of study was ex¬ 
pended on the determination of a more suitable frequency. 
One argument in favor of a lower frequency was that it was more 
suitable for arc lighting, while the principal argument brought 
against it was that it was much less suitable for the transformers 
used with the incandescent lighting. In those days the induction 
motor was commercially unknown, and there were no synchron¬ 
ous converters nor synchronous motors to be considered in 
deciding this problem, and therefore the conditions required in 
are and incandescent lighting had an almost exclusive influence 
in controlling the decision. It was considered that, in making 
such a change, it would be advisable to go to the extreme, that 
is, about half the then-existing frequencies, so that finally it 
was concluded that 8000 to 7500 alternations per minute would 
be as far as it would be practicable to go. A frequency of 7200 
alternations per minute, or our present 60 cycles, was finally 
chosen, because it was the number of alternations which admitted 
of a nice choice of speeds for the generators. For example, 
with four poles, an 1800-revolution machine was obtained; 
six poles, 1200 revolutions; and eight poles, 900 revolutions 
would be obtained. These were all considered fine speeds in 
those days. 

About 1892 the question came up, from time to time, of a 
still lower frequency. The first important case of this, with 
which I am familiar, was in connection with the first large 
Niagara Falls power plant. The Commission which was con¬ 
sidering this plant was not satisfied with any of the high-fre- 
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quency propositions. Professor Forbes, who was electrical 
engineer of the Commission, was favorable to a very low fre¬ 
quency, and he proposed 2000 alternations per minute, or 
16§ cycles per second. One prominent argument which he 
made was that, with this low frequency, there was a probability 
of the use of commutating type alternating-current motors. 
In considering the use of a very low frequency, the company 
with which I am connected was favorable to 4000 alternations 
per minute, or 33-g- cycles. About that time we were working 
on our first synchronous converters and we had built one 4-pole 
machine which operated at 1000 rev. per min., thus giving 4000 
alternations, and we thought it was a pretty satisfactory machine, 
and we decided that 4000 alternations was a very suitable 
frequency for synchronous converters. The speed of the proposed 
Niagara machines of 5000 h.p. was to be 250 rev. per min. 
We therefore figured originally on a 16-pole machine giving 
4000 alternations, while Professor Forbes figured on an 8-pole 
machine giving 2000 alternations per minute. Finally, as we 
could not get together on either of these frequencies, we com¬ 
promised on a 12-pole machine giving 3000 alternations per 
minute, or 25 cycles per second. This was the first large installa¬ 
tion of this sort, and I believe that this is the real origin of the 
present 25-cycle system. It was a pretty good compromise, but 
pdssibly, in some ways, the choice of a little higher frequency 
would have been better, such as 30 cycles instead of 25, in 
view of the fact that 60 cycles has become one of the two accepted 
standard frequencies. With 60 and 30 as standards, we would 
then have a 2 :1 ratio of our standard frequencies, which would 
have some very considerable advantages, especially in fre¬ 
quency changing. 

That these two frequencies were not generally accepted as 
standard, is instanced by the fact that we have had in use in 
this country 66,60, 50, 40, 33,30, and 25 cycles, and quite a num¬ 
ber of these were brought out after the selection of the 60 and 
25 cycles. 

In Europe, where there had been a still greater variety of 
frequencies, they did not adopt any standard frequencies until 
somewhat later than in this country, and by that time 25 
cycles had made considerable headway, so that they finally 
chose 50 and 25 cycles as their two standards, thus obtaining the 
2 : 1 ratio. In this point they are somewhat better off than 
we are. 

For a good many years, 25 cycles appealed to have great 
advantages in certain lines of work, such as in the transmission 
of power over long distances, and in conversion from alternating 
to direct current. Where synchronous converters formed a 
considerable proportion of the load, 25-cycle systems were used 
almost entirely. Therefore, almost all the large railway plants 
adopted 25 cycles. Plowever, where there was but very little 
conversion of alternating to direct current, 60 cycles has been 
most generally adopted. 
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Where 60 cycles was adopted, and any considerable demand 
for direct-current service came up, this frequency proved to be 
at considerable of a disadvantage, from the fact that, in earlier 
times, motor-generators had to be used. In attempting to 
overcome this difficulty, the 60-cycle synchronous converter 
was developed, but for a number of years it was considered to 
be a rather poor machine, and there were, in some cases, good 
reasons for this reputation. The limitations of design in those 
days did not allow what we now consider to be a very good 
machine. For example, in a synchronous converter, the distance 
between any two adjacent neutral points on the commutator, 
multiplied by the alternations per minute, gives the peripheral 
speed of the commutator. In a 60-cycle machine, that is, 7200 
alternations per minute, with 6 in., or § ft. (152 mm.), between 

tnflT 1 °* P? commutator, we would obtain a peripheral 

speed of 3600 ft. (1097 m.) per minute, which in those early 
day s was considered excessively high speed. It was therefore 
no considered practicable to make a 60-cycle synchronous 
converter without either using commutator speeds which were 
eyond the then-accepted good practise, or using distances 
between adjacent neutral points which were too small for good 
As f “mg we did use as little as 6 in. (152 mm.) between 

dSfcultl^nTl^ ? ° mtS ° n th t commutator > then we would have 
Whh I y Ti^ b f]T g en ? u ^. commutator bars for 600 volt's. 

examnle ° f comm utator bar, for 

oo2 wS 3 ? barS CO f d be Used between adjacent neutral 

600 volt raF’ general, was considered unduly small for 

H T SerV1Ce ‘ ^ is obvious ’ therefore, that in 
hichever direction we turned, we were up against 

imitations m making such machines for relatively high voltages 

/“to a C °TT ti ° n Ibad witb Dr - Steiximetz° about 
inverters t T about 6 °- c y cle synchronous 

S £T S H S e too^t7 T acc °unt^of 1 ^iechanical 

werfnot verv orombnl nd ^ f 25 ' Volt > 6 °- c y cle machines 
When we eot throup-ti a +£ 0 ^rn°* certain electrical reasons, 
converter had any ftendSg. ^ 2 °°' Volt ’ 6 °-cycle synchronous 

con4rteTconstoction°s re tr Perie T e V th 6 °- c y cle synchronous 
was ° f ^ C °™ tatOT 

neutral points, and we finally managed to retfmm^ftt hfoT ® 611 

ft. (1372 m.) peripheral y sp «fa , S'^Xtor d “w* f 50 

more commute tnr k } have thus been able to get in 
machfaesTSSSsiMf f Tie “^ruction <Auch 

in mechanical construction P with 11 acc ? UI ? t ° f improvements 
60-cyde synchronous converter SPSSS^S & 
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probable that the 60-eycle field will be greatly extended on 
account of the greater perfection of the 60-cycle synchronous 
converter. In fact, 60-cycle synchronous converters are coming 
into quite extensive use in some fairly heavy railway proposi¬ 
tions at the present time. 

One condition which, in those early days, disturbed us very 
much in connection with 60-cycle synchronous converters, was 
that almost all of the generating plants were operated by recipro¬ 
cating engines, and in some instances the generating units in 
the power plant would not operate satisfactorily in parallel 
with each other, and yet we were expected to operate synchron¬ 
ous converters successfully from such plants. Of course we had 
trouble. In those days we did not have the field-pole damper 
developed as it is now, although we had it in a crude form. 
In consequence of the bad generating conditions and the im¬ 
perfect dampers, or absence of dampers, hunting of synchronous 
converters was not an unusual condition. Nowadays, the con¬ 
ditions are quite different, for we have many waterwheel and 
steam turbine-driven generating plants, both of which methods 
of drive tend to give relatively good operating conditions. To 
illustrate the difficulties of those earlier times, I will cite one 
instance where we had a 60-cycle converter operating upon a 
system where the generating machines would not operate 
satisfactorily in parallel. The synchronous converter flashed 
badly at times, and apparently without sufficient reason, accord¬ 
ing to the claims of the operators. We investigated the case 
and found that they operated the converter from either of two 
generating stations, which did not operate in parallel, and occa¬ 
sionally they would throw the synchronous converter from 
one generating system to the other, regardless of whether or not 
the frequency was exactly the same. Sometimes the machine 
would flash and sometimes it would not, but when it did, they 
complained to us about the deficiency of our synchronous con¬ 
verter. 

For general purposes, 60 cycles has apparently proved to be 
the more suitable frequency. With this frequency, a less limited 
range of induction motor speeds is obtained than with 25 cycles. 
With the lower frequency, a 2-pole motor would give a syn¬ 
chronous speed of 1500 revolutions, but 2-pole induction motors, 
as a rule, do not present any particular gain in. cost or weight 
over 4-pole machines, and therefore 750 revolutions may be 
considered as high speed for 25 cycles, whereas 1800 revolutions 
can be used about as advantageously with 60 cycles. _ However, 
when it comes to very low speed work, such as certain kinds of 
mill work, 60 cycles is almost prohibitive. For instance, where 
an induction motor is required to operate at 75 rev. per min., 
60 cycles would require an 80-pole machine, which presents an 
almost impossible problem of design in an induction motor, if 
reasonable performance is to be obtained. However, with 25 
cycles, such a machine may be entirely feasible. 
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From the preceding considerations, I think it may be safely 
said that the 60-cycle system is taking a new lease of life, and 
that a number of projects which formerly were only adapted for 
25 cycles are now practicable at 60 cycles. 

G. H. Stickney: In connection with the use of lamps on low- 
frequency circuits, much interest has been displayed with 
regard to the critical frequency below which flicker becomes 
evident or objectionable. The question has often been asked— 

Is such and such a lamp satisfactory for operation on a 25- 
cycle circuit?' 5 In general practise it has been assumed that 
25 cycles is the minimum frequency acceptable for incandescent 
lamp operation.. While this is approximately true, there are 
many factors which enter into the determination of the question 
under different conditions. In the first place, it is not an easy 
matter to define what constitutes an objectionable flicker. For 
the best class of lighting any perceptible flicker is, of course, 
objectionable. In low-intensity lighting on rough work (as in 
railway roundhouses) light having a very considerable flicker 
has been used to some extent without serious complaint. 

Although the eye cannot distinguish a high-frequency flicker 
irom steady light, the question has sometimes been raised as to 
whether, even under these circumstances, some eye-strain is not 
induced. As far as I have been able to learn, there is nothing to 
indicate that any such effect results. Even if a slight flicker 
can be observed, there appears to be no evidence of appreciable 
strain where the eyes are not applied constantly on close work. 

I have m mind a city in which the lighting circuit in the residence 
district was changed from 125 to 25 cycles several years ago, 
and apparently most of the consumers are entirely unconscious' 
ol any lack of steadiness in the light. 

It is rather difficult to eliminate the influence of suggestion 
rom the actual physical strain which would occur under a 
flickering light _ This is evidenced by a case in which an individual 
used artificial light from a certain circuit daily for a period of 
some months without experiencing any difficulty from the light. 
When, however his attention was called to the presence of the 

nicher, the light became immediately objectionable, causing 
eye-strain and headaches. 5 


• A ™P 0 p ant element entering into the perception of flicker 

tf A A th i mtensit y the the greater the intensity 

the higher is the critical frequency. This flicker is often observed 

m the light source itself, when it is imperceptible in the ill umina - 
tion. In one city where arc lamps were operated just below the 
Aff fre q u ency so that some objection was encountered, it 
vas found possible to minimize the flickering effect and over- 

th< b ° bjec T n • by . intr o<iucing large diffusing shades, 
thereby reducmg the intrinsic brilliancy. 

peculiarity of flicker effect is that the peripheral 
portions of the retma are more sensitive to this effect than the 
central portion. A light operating at about the critical fre- 
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quency may appear steady when the observer looks directly at 
it, but appear to flicker when the gaze is directed at a nearby 
object, so that the lamp is seen, so to speak, out of the corner 
of the eye. Whei'e there are moving objects crossing the line 
of vision, a multiple image effect is obtained even with frequencies 
far above the ordinary critical value, and this is, in some cases, a 
deciding factor in determining whether illumination is or is not 
satisfactory. 

With some types of alternating-current lamps the intensity 
of light falls nearly to zero with the current during each cycle, 
due to the fact that the heat is conducted away rapidly. As 
would ■ be expected, the greater the amplitude of intensity 
variation during the cycle, the higher will be the frequency at 
which the flicker becomes evident. In the incandescent lamp, for 
example, since the filament is enclosed in a vacuum, the heat is 
not rapidly conducted from the filament, so the instantaneous 
variation in intensity is less than in any other form of lamp in 
general use. On the other hand, there is considerable difference 
in this respect between the different sizes and voltages of incan¬ 
descent lamps. For example, a filament of large diameter, such 
as would be used in an incandescent lamp of high wattage or 
low voltage, would, on account of its heat capacity, be subject 
to a minimum variation in temperature, and therefore in inten¬ 
sity of light, during a single cycle. It has often been observed 
that such lamps are less subject to flicker than the correspond¬ 
ing low-wattage or high-voltage lamps. 

In comparing the carbon and tungsten filaments, it should 
be noted that, for a given diameter of filament, the tungsten is 
less subject to flicker than the carbon on account of its positive 
temperature coefficient of resistance. In comparing lamps of 
equal candle power, however, both on account of its higher 
' efficiency and the lower resistance of the material, the tungsten 
filament is somewhat smaller in diameter than the correspond¬ 
ing carbon filament and the result is that, at the ordinary 
frequencies, the carbon filament is slightly less susceptible to 
flicker. 

When 25-watt, 110-volt tungsten filament lamps are operated 
on 25 cycles, the flicker of the bare filament is visible. It is, 
therefore, desirable to conceal the filament by means of a 
translucent shade when this lamp is operated on 25 cycles. 

In this discussion the question has been treated purely from 
a practical standpoint. Laboratory investigations of the 
phenomena of flicker have been made by Dr. H. E. Ives, Dr. 
A. E. Kennelly and others. Report of Dr. Ives’s tests will 
be found in the Transactions of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society for 1909, the paper entitled “ Allowable Amplitudes of 
Frequency and Voltage Fluctuations in Incandescent Lamp 
Work.” Reports of Dr. Kennedy’s work will be found in a 
paper entitled “ Frequencies of Flicker at which Variations 
in Illumination Vanish ” by A. E. Kennedy aiid S. E. Whiting, 
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in the Proceedings of the National Electric Light Association 
for 1907, and also a paper entitled “ Flicker on Fixed and Rotat¬ 
ing Targets,” by.Dr. A. E. Kennelly and others, in the Transac¬ 
tions of the Illuminating Engineering Society, March, 1911. This 
last paper contains references to a number of other papers on 
this subject. 

W. J. Foster: The common use of 25 and 60 cycles in alter¬ 
nating-current work in this country makes it natural to discuss 
the question as one of comparison between these two periodicities. 
Inasmuch as periodicity of 50 cycles is superior to 60 for general 
use. in building generators, I shall proceed to make the com¬ 
parison between 25 and 50, and later give some points in which 

oO is superior to 60 cycles in design of alternating-current genera¬ 
tors. 


In general the designer attacks his problem by deciding upon 
diameter at air gap. Several considerations have an influence 
such as peripheral speed.and length along shaft. As a rule, the 
diameter will be approximately the same for 25 and 50 cycles 
except in generators of both small output and low speed, where 
a smaller diameter will be selected for the lower periodicity. 

• mechanical problems, the higher periodicity 

m definite pole machines is preferable in that the load on rim of 
spider is better distributed and smaller in amount at the points 
or attachment of poles. 

-l Considering the electrical features, the higher periodicity is 
better m that less material is required, but not so good in being 
subject to greater eddy current, losses. For generators of the 
same characteristics the dimensions at armature face, i.e.. the 
diameter and the length over magnet core along shaft, are the 
same, the slots in. armature and the conductors in the slots 
may be made identical in the two periodicities. It is evident 
OI i Ce J? at Kn tlie 1 quantlt T of magnetic material in armature 
ti 01 9? e 5 ?~ Cyde g eaera tor will be only about one-half that 

/- nce * the total flux per pole is J ust one-half 
° f iro J lls + now so good that the magnetic densities 
Z collslderatlons of permeability rather than tem¬ 

perature. I he copper m armature winding will be less for the 

P f ;P ? Ch iS °, niy one ~ half > and consequently 
e T} ding W ^ re the coils P ass around from 
S f° w k 1 b m + u C \ eSS> The copper in the field Winding 

d„e to the fact “ mUCh * re,te - 

tier cmt'oowm the deS j gn o£ a 6 °00-lv-a., 80 

neriodioit; _ 9 r a l n O Tev - per mm. generator at the two 

the best nr hkf S ° 0 ' + t ccordance with what I consider 

tLh andTrSttlriTf made he ma fl etic densities, both in the 
teetn ana armature core proper and field maenet core shnut 

10 per cent higher in the lower periodicity. The result is as 
follows (comparing the 25-cycle with the 50-cycle) ? 
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Magnetic material 50 per cent greater. 

Copper (armature and field combined) 30 per cent greater. 

Efficiency 0.2 per cent greater. 

Established current on short-circuit—the same. 

Instantaneous short-circuit 30 per cent greater. 

Temperature rises: 

On armature and field windings—the same. 

On armature core—about 20 per cent less. 

The comparison at higher speeds is more unfavorable to 25 
cycles. In this connection it should be pointed out that 25- 
cycle generators of revolving field definite pole type are im¬ 
practical above 750 rev. per min., whereas the limitation for 
50 cycles is not reached until 1500 rev. per min. 

In justice to 25 cycles it should be stated that this frequency 
has the advantage in very low speeds and small capacity, 
such as engine-driven generators of 50 to 1000 kw. at speeds of 
300 to 75 rev. per min.—as a rule both in the matter of cost and 
characteristics. 

For generators that are of both high speed and large capacity, 
such as steam turbine-driven generators, there is a most decided 
advantage in the use of 50 cycles, as it permits of a speed of 3000 
rev. per min., whereas the highest possible for 25 cycles is 1500 
revolutions. As to the relative merits of the two frequencies in 
this class of work, practically the same conditions exist in 
the matter of quantity of material as in definite pole generators. 

As to the advantages of 50 cycles over 60 cycles, they are such 
as: greater air gap clearance; greater pole pitch, permitting the 
selection of more slots per phase per pole in many designs; 
somewhat less danger of trouble from eddy currents; a speed of 
3000 revolutions instead of 3600 for the highest speed, which is 
an advantage for most types of steam turbines. 

In conclusion, I venture the statement that if all future work 
were to be restricted to some one periodicity, most experienced 
designers would vote for 50 cycles. 

H. R. Summerhayes: The general tendency recently has 
been towards consolidation. Where a number of small plants 
exist, the tendency is to consolidate into a large plant, and 
several villages will make arrangements for a supply from one 
plant. Most of the small lighting plants in this country at the 
present time are operated on 60 cycles. As they are consoli¬ 
dated, the tendency is naturally to use the same frequency, 
and then, in larger cities, the 60-cycle is used more and more 
and the 25-cycle and lower frequencies are employed chiefly 
in the cases of special applications. A frequency of 25 cycles 
was selected for large systems originally, partly on account of 
the use of synchronous converters and- partly on account of 
the lower capacity of the transmission line, and also because 
the reactance drop was less. It is now considered that a greater 
reactance is an advantage instead of a disadvantage. As the 
systems are consolidated and as the size of the systems increases, 
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we now have systems covering whole States, and the higher re¬ 
actance at 60 cycles becomes an advantage in limiting the 
current flowing at. short-circuits. I believe, therefore, that the 
higher frequency will come more and more into general use, and 
that^ the lower frequencies will be used for special applications, 
furnished by frequency changers, and the frequency changers 
will also have a use as synchronous condensers for. effecting 
good regulation on the system. 

Charles F. Scott: The problem which is so admirably pre¬ 
sented here of 25 versus 60 cycles is not one to be answered 
by yes or no.” The subject is taken up under eleven 
ciinerent heads, and under each one of these either frequency 
may be used. A large number of examples is given. In 
each kind of service both frequencies are used. There seems 
to be almost no field which cannot be occupied by either fre¬ 
quency, the exceptions being the single-phase railway, in which 

b Vu 6S i 1S not acce Pt a hle, and certain kinds of illumination, 
notably by arc lamps, in which 25 cycles is not acceptable. 
Consequently, the problem is one which must be settled for each 
individual case by taking into consideration the large number 
Ox elements which are here presented and determining which 

Hvl P redominatin g a nd important ones. It is a question 
like the old controversy between direct current and alternating 

T Cb We have 1 indulged so lar S el y in the past, and 
■mch like it, is answered with two answers, instead of one. 

ovfrAlVflw b- an l critlcism of 25 cycles it should not be 
• i h! , t la f dus frequency is now being used for com- 

thiflS Kwi ai \ d Wlth con . s i d erable success. The reason for 
forV^rTlfl 6 fr r f l0 ?k 61 t f special rejectors or shades, such 
strumemSiff t t atof + the holophane type, which have been in- 

tte ° bjeCti0nable “ flicker ” " 

able w trUS fl at 25 ‘ C I de arcs are decidedly objection- 

meh of tS A matm !-| tandp0illt; but owin § t0 the develop- 

can in this wa-TT r ®. c f ld€ ! r ’ arc lighting on 25-cycle systems 
can m tins way be satisiactonly handled 

with? at f °/ alarge transmission proposition 

cvcles throk-pk P r °Pg tlon o f Power load the adoption of 25 
- cles throughout can be entirely justified. . 

iust' oresenTd h- m 1S f 1 testing to correlate two of the ideas 
just presented by Mr. Lamme and Mr. Summerhaves- namelv 
the presence of high reactance aT ,/i 1 namely, 

use of synchronous condensers. ’ he advanta S eous 

fomefVofTaflT 01 T means of the latter is desired, the 

can be seeninlhe cLYnf^ -, An analog y of this action 
with reactance A / railwa y synchronous converter 

or ove^-compounding 

S&Si. and the degree ° f —citation of the" 
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These two factors are present when .a 60-cycle synchronous 
condenser is operated at the far end of a transmission line (which, 
therefore, contains an appreciable reactance) and when the 
field of the condenser is over-excited and controlled by means 
of an automatic voltage regulator. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that this voltage control 
may be secured with greater economy on a 60-cycle circuit than, 
. on a 25-cycle circuit. The synchronous condenser is cheaper, 
due largely to the higher speeds permitted by the higher perio¬ 
dicity. . Also, the higher reactance is inherent, and, therefore, 
an additional external reactance does not have to be installed, 
as has been suggested for use on 25-cycle systems by Professor 
E. J. Berg. 

E. A. Lof: The reason why no cost figures are given is not 
so much from a commercial standpoint as from the fact that such 
figures would be worthless, as they would only represent the 
average for a number of machines of different speeds, volt- 
ages, etc. The curves are only intended to represent the 
approximate ratio of the average cost of 25-cycle and 60-cycle 
machines. 
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OZONE: ITS PROPERTIES- AND COMMERCIAL 

PRODUCTION 


BY MILTON W. FRANKLIN 


The importance of ozone as an industrial factor in certain 
lines of engineering is becoming appreciated quite rapidly. The 
' relatively large number of patents which are being applied for, the 
increasing number of advertisements which are appearing and the 
character and standing of the electrical manufacturers who have 
entered the field, all point to a realization of Berthelot’s predic¬ 
tion that ozone was destined to enjoy a great vogue in its appli¬ 
cation in the arts and sciences. The commercial future of ozone 
may be regarded as assured. The many actual applications 
which have already been made and the numberless fields for its 
logical invasion, together with recent developments of perfected 
ozone generators, all indicate the growing consideration which 
this reagent is gaining for itself. 

Ozone has been known since 1785, when Van Marum noted 
the peculiar smell which resulted whenever a static electrical 
machine was operated, and while its identity was fully established 
by Schoenbein in 1845 and a method for its analytical determina¬ 
tion was developed by the same investigator, it has not enjoyed 
any extensive application, excepting on an experimental scale, 
until approximately within the last ten years. This delayed 
recognition may be attributed to the lack, at the time, of per¬ 
fected ozone generating apparatus and to the absence of com¬ 
mercial electricity. 

The primitive ozone apparatus was designed to produce a 
phenomenon, the discharge of electricity through air, which, 
it had been noticed, was ordinarily accompanied by the pro¬ 
duction of ozone. 
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It was seen early that the amount of ozone produced in the 
naked arc, either high or low tension, was relatively small as 
compared with that due to the brush or “ silent ” discharge, and 
the constructional and manipulative difficulties accompanying 
the production of and operation of static condensers are 
probably responsible for the introduction of a solid dielectric 
interpolated between the statically charged plates of the modern 
ozone generator. 

There does not appear to have been any very erudite opinion 
on the modus operandi of ozone generation among the early 
designers, and the prevalence of the type in question, viz., that 
with smooth electrodes and solid dielectrics, seems to be due to 
a desire to produce an electric field of considerable extent, in 
which the discharge should be uniformly distributed. 

It has also been apparent for some time that at certain ele* 
vated intensities the appearance of noxious nitrogen oxides 
became manifest, and the objectionable circumstance was ameli¬ 
orated by lessening the potential difference and increasing the 
interpolar spacing of the electrodes. 

The scientific design of ozone generators as distinguished from 
the purely empirical method is of very recent inception and 
its beginning, naturally, is somewhat obscure. There have 
appeared creditable machines for the purpose, in advance of 
any theoretical information as to the principal involved. 

Production of Ozone: Ozone Generators 

Ozone may be produced by chemical means, by the electrolysis 
of water and by the action of the electrostatic field on air or on 
oxygen. 

Slow oxidations, as of phosphorus, produce ozone. The 
process is a curious one and has been studied by Schoenbein, 
who noticed that when certain substances are oxidized by air 
a portion of the ^oxygen combines directly with the substance 
undergoing oxidation, while another portion of the oxygen 
forms ozone. Thus ozone is formed during the oxidation of 
numerous substances. Schoenbein also enunciated the law 
that precisely the same amount of oxygen is converted into ozone 
as combines with the substance oxidized. This law has been 
verified by several other observers for phosphorus, aldehyde, 
triethylphosphine, turpentine, amylene and numerous other 
organic substances, and for sodium sulphite, ammoniacal cuprous 
oxide, etc., in the process of auto-oxidation. 
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About the only practical application, however, of the chemical 
production of ozone, has been by means of fluorin. Moisson has 
obtained fluorin by the electrolysis of anhydrous hydrofluoric 
acid. Fluorin attacks powerfully all organic materials and 
decomposes water, combining with its hydrogen to form hydro¬ 
fluoric acid, and at low temperatures, the oxygen forms ozone. 
The reaction is as follows: 


3 H 2 0 + 6 FI =6HF1 + 0 3 


In the preparation of ozone by the decomposition of water 
by fluorin, the fluorin is introduced in a thin stream into the 
water, which is maintained at a temperature of 0 deg. cent. 

Recent improvements in fluorin generators have made the 
method practicable but it does not compare in economy with the 
electrical methods of ozone production. 

The Electrolytic Production of Ozone . Ozone is formed along 
with the oxygen in water electrolysis. The presence of ozone 
accounts for the low reading for oxygen obtained when the elec¬ 
trolyte is too strong in sulphuric acid and the current density too 

high. 

The first recorded observation of ozone in water electrolysis 
was by Schoenbein in 1840. More recently ozone has been ob¬ 
tained by alternating-current electrolysis of acidulated water. 

In some of the electrolytic processes at Niagara Falls the 
presence of ozone has been strongly manifest, though there is no 
recorded mention of its having been used for any industrial 


purpose. 

In the production of ozone by electrolysis, the anode must be 
of some substance not oxidizable, such as platinum, gold, etc.,^ 
and the electrolyte must contain no matter which is capable of 


combining with the ozone. 

In certain special applications, ozone prepared by electrolysis 
seems to be more active and suitable than that prepared by the 
commoner electrical methods, but the reasons are obscure and 
the cases uncertain. The method is not economical and has 
found no general” application, though higher concentrations 
are obtainable than by other ordinary procedures. 

Electrostatic Production of Ozone. The common metho^ o 
ozone production for industrial purposes is by the action ot the 


electrostatic field on air or oxygen. . 

The types of machines that have been devised are almost 

without number, ranging from those utilizing the high-frequency 
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even, and only fw“f rS ^ “*?? to mention ' 

will be described. m ore use ul and striking examples 

The ultimate theory of the electrical formation nf n™ • 
still somewhat obscure oml n- ? .ation ot ozone is 

definite information there is on the^ubie t . SaiC J, that whatever 
than of a positive character: 

shown that the process is not an electrolytic one Th ^ have 
weight of ozone is 24, and therefore The eqmvaIent 

trolytic one it wouid™ “ elec ‘ 

ziv 30 v er 

operation corresponds with ?4n7 , u h con ditions of the 

* » r „ r & ?:z^°:rzrz is: 

‘of* • matter of 

and is one of ionization 

as soon as the action of the eleLostaticTlTu^ 1011 ° f th ® ° Xygen 
intense to cause ionization by collision and t £ eC ° meS ® ufficient1 ^ 
of ions from the disasso^ 

themselves to the molecules w-h-n , Th e 10ns attach 

collide and thus fonn ozone which orTthif ^ inevitabl y 

of aggregates of odd 

0(2 n+i). 1S of the general formula, 

th^ quantity 0 of ^current £* ° f ° 2 ° ne P rod ^ d a *d 

speculation, but no perfectlv 6 Subject of considerable 

advanced. Warburg has adva ^ a ^ tory hypothesis has been 

formed by those electrons whichhave lit"’’ 1 ,, ““ th ' ° ZOne is 

TO Ost r e- fl tta ' ? ?** “y“ “ rtai ” Criti “‘ 

equilibrium concentmttoTfe S, - “<>' * h ^«e, the 
circumstances, as for examole "the • ^ increased under certain 

field, especially if the temperature “keotT ° f eIectrostatic 
destructive forces as compared with the! °T S ° “ tolessal the 
The silent discharge ol XX 1 " for “ s ' 

conduction of elettndty through gasXtXl™ mXS 
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pressures. The phenomena vary with the electrical and physical 

imensions, and with the conditions generally, of the electrical 

rdarirviolTr 6 ' ^ di f?T ge is Wet and the gas attains 
,, d Y et luminosity. If the pressure is comparatively low 

the discharge between a point and a plate will be of this nature. 

but the electrical polanty of the point exerts an influence. The 

. charge between plane parallel or curved concentric surfaces 

is generally of this character, and when a dielectric is interposed 

between the plates, the formation of sparks is effectually pre- 
vented. 

The question as to whether or not a dielectric should be used 
has .been the cause of considerable experimentation and dis¬ 
cussion, but the general consensus of opinion at present is that 
the use of the dielectric increases the efficiency of the ozonator. 

n r> 

Forms of Ozonators 

One of the first ozonators with which experiments 
on anything like a large scale were carried out was 
introduced by Berthelot in 1876. This ozonator, 
Fig. 1, consists essentially of two concentric glass 
tubes A, 3, closed at one end and forming between 
them the free annular space C, which is closed at the 
top by welding the two tubes together. Air or 
oxygen is admitted to the annular space by the inlet 
tube, D , and withdrawn at the outlet tube E. The 
inner tube B is filled with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
the outer tube, A , is plunged into a vessel containing 
the same, thus enabling the temperature of the system to be 
controlled. 

The poles are formed by the fluid in the inner tube and that 
surrounding the outer tube. The electrical connections are 
made by means of two platinum wires dipping into the two acids 
respectively and connected to the terminals of the sources of 
current. When the potential difference is sufficiently high 
there is a luminous silent discharge in the gas in the annular 
space between the tubes and there is the formation of ozone. 

The general principles of this ozonator have been retained in 
some of the later commercial types, e.g., the Gerard ozonators. 

The Siemens and Halske ozonators, Fig. 2, consist of a central 
metallic cylinder surrounded by an annular air space in which 
the electrical discharge takes place and through which the gas 
to be ozonized is passed. The outer boundary of the air space 
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is a cylinder, concentric with the central core and in turn sttr- 
ioimdcd by a water jacket which serves to keep the tempera¬ 
ture wj thin proper limits. The potential is applied between the 
central core and the water surrounding the outer wall of the air 
space, ancl the latter may be of glass or of metal. In the latter 
case there is supplied a lining of glass which forms the dielect ric, 
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This type of ozonator has had 
considerable commercial appli- 
i cation and is used in the firstal- 

JI lations at Wiesbaclen-Padder- 
born, Saint Petersburg, etc. 
The whole ozonator is enclosed 
in a* metallic case which is fur- 
nished with inlet and outlet 


Fig. 2 

.4—inner electrode, outer tube, C~ 

! :T; e hpacC> ^ a * r * n ^ et » E—air outlet, -auu WUUCI 

; T,va ; er mIet ’ c; ~“ watep outlet > H— water, tubes for the air and fh* 

j outer casing, /v— partition, L—high-ten- r™ ^ ^ ^ 1C OZOnc - 

s;oa w lhe Gerard ozonator has ap- 

forms which differ from each othem-?^ “ several . commercial 
It consists essentially of two 

z iVV:r T s d a‘tr te ,ub i^ * di ^ » f ~ 

electrical phenomena take place variefrT T WhlCh 

in the various modifications Thl T + f ^ t0 five mm - 
ings affixed to the outer surface eCtrodes are metallic coat- 

°f the outer tube and to the 
inner surface of the inner tube 

respectively. 

-An example of an ozonator 
y, uhout dielectrics is that of De 
i isc, I- ig.This consists of a 
trough, semicylindrical in cross- 
section and furnished with a 
water jacket for cooling. A glass 


co ver closes the trough and from 
tius are suspended a number of 
.vemicircular metallic disks 
which may have smooth or ser- PlG * 3 

rated edges. These disks arp orro i • 

spaced at about one cm The ^ paralIel planes and are 

cover and the curved edges togelW^^S^ t0 the * Iass 
tvliieh, when in position o a nhhed semicylindrical 
- the bottom of the trouT^Z^t ^ &Ve 

Jen it is concentric. The 
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electrical discharge takes place befwppr. i r 

and the bottom of u.e tL*, Z ",e WW 

drawn through the .space which i„te™L * ° ZOm * d » 

Iheie have appeared, from timp tn a 

devices for obviating the necessity for th ’ wilh 

Cittn Poo a * i -necessity roi the solid dielectric 

° tto has desi gned several in which the electrodes m ,v o' 
respect to each other nr in • \ erodes move with 

. ’ ^ in which one moves and the nthm* 

remams stat.onary. Fig. 4 is a diagram of one of thl l “om 

and a se V™of mctT’h I Md ' *“• °’“ <* lhe Erodes, 

Which they are rotated. tach'W^Tro^t ’h 

windows, diametrically opposite each other, cut from them and 
when assembled, form the other electrode. The disks’ are 
beveled at the edges, and the windows are staggered wUh 
lcspect to the disks which arc adjacent. This arrangement 



assures that if a spark forms at any point, it will be drawn out 
End i uptured by the rotEtion of the disks. 

Ozonators without solid dielectrics and with rotating electrodes 
have as yet enjoyed no very extensive application. The absence 
oi. the dielectric seems to favor the production of nitrous oxides 
notwithstanding the precautions to the contrary, and the extra 
powei required to rotate the electrodes does not seem to be com¬ 
pensated for by any corresponding gain in another direction. 

Besides the ozonators which have been mentioned there have 
appeared numerous others, as those of Andreoli, Tisley, D’Arson- 
val, Tindal, Otto, Vosniaer, etc., but all of the successful com¬ 
mercial types have tended to the same general design, namely, 
metallic electrodes with smooth surfaces and interpolated solid 
dielectrics. 

All the ozonators which have been mentioned above are for 
the production of ozone on a large scale and at relatively high 
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concentrations, and are in general intended for the purification 
of drinking water and for analagous industrial applications. 
Latterly, however, the subject of purifying and refreshing the 
air of localities which suffer from overcrowding, inadequate 
\ entilation, and the introduction into the air of the noxious 
products of industrial activity, has engaged the attention of 
sanitarians to a considerable extent. From a consideration of 
the theoretical causes of the objectionable character of such air 
and the essential properties of ozone it has become evident, to 
many experts that ozone offers a remedy for the conditions, and 
one which possesses many advantages of simplicity, efficiency and 
economy. There has resulted, in consequence, the development 
° 'Serous ozonators for the specific purpose of treating the air 

The requirements in these small ozonators differ in several 
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operation, and all of these nrn , fl ° m dan S er and reliable in 
measure far surpassing thaf ren^ 16 ? mUSt be possessed in a 
intended for operation by skilleTlw^ larger machines 
cumstances must they nroduco n‘+ ec mcians. Under no cir- 
ion also precludes the emnlo° XideS ’ and this P r ohibi- 
^ioaabi, S ‘° f the 

e machine. j may have been formed in 

-Most of these desiderata 

“ J “ e '“““J, etc., etc., may be^obtof 7 ' d ” rabiIi V simplicity, 

" V s : To employ W voices 7 •» 

" oom ° ,erdai 
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ducttonrf'o^the U, f ’ 1, ‘ ensities requisite for the pro- 
the electrode” ‘rf,^ ° “f “ to 

dinarify has the disadvantage thatTt less o” Si ° Itmins 
that may be treated with respea to 1 7 ? “ “ r 

field, and consequently i ^ “** ° f electrostat ic 

economy. Pig 5 “howfa Ifjpt 7 -fspace 
shortened to fv 3 W r •! T h ,° d by wh,ch the field has been 
blower to 1,Imted “"‘y b P «* itabiUty of the glass- 

curtailinv a P ° re accurate tubes ’ without at thesame time 

n p , ction cap ‘ dty ° f tiie — t »o 

cut represents one form of unit used in the General EWtnV 
mr ozonators, an assembled machine being shown in Fig. 6 . 
e erring o ig. 5, the potential is applied between the metal- 

lie coating of the glass tube, 1 , and 
the metallic inner electrode, 2 , 
which is formed of a series of 
cups of a special design. The 
electrostatic field is formed in the 
space, 7, which has a clearance 
of the order of 0.4 mm. so that 
with comparatively low voltages 
the potential gradient may be 
extremely high. The air to be 
ozonized is blown along the axis 
as shown by the arrows, 5 , and 
— t ^ Le peculiar vane shape of the 

Fig. 6 —Alternating-Current s P°^ es of the cupped electrodes 
Household Ozonator. causes a constant intercommuni¬ 
cation between the new air and 
that which has been ozonized in the ozone spaces. 

Ozone is an allotropic form of oxygen with the formula O 3 , 
as was established by Schoenbein. The nature of ozone was for 
a long time debated but the researches of Andrews and Tait, 
Marignacand De la Rive, Brodie, Fremy and Becquerel, and par¬ 
ticularly those of Schoenbein, showed conclusively that when 
oxygen was converted into ozone, the volume was reduced one- 
third, and analysis failed to show the appearance of combinations 
with other elements. Ozone is a faintly bluish gas with a char¬ 
acteristic smell and it was this circumstance that led to its dis¬ 
covery. It has never been obtained in the pure state but is 
always mixed with oxygen from which it is derived. 

Hautefeuille and Chappuis, on compressing ozone to 125 at? 
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mospheres at the temperature of boiling ethylene ( — 103 deg.), 
have obtained a dark blue liquid with highly magnetic properties. 
The compressed gas above the liquid was also of the same in¬ 
tense blue color, and both the compressed gas and the liquid 
were highly explosive. When the pressure is removed and the 
temperature allowed to rise, the liquid soon evaporates. 

Ozone is relatively stable at ordinary temperatures when 
remote from organic or other oxidizable substances, but becomes 
unstable at elevated temperatures and decomposes into ordinary 
oxygen. The decomposition is instantaneous at 260 deg. 

Ozone possesses enormous chemical activity as compared with 
ordinary oxygen, for the reason that it parts with the extra atom 
of oxygen very readily. It is an endothermic compound and the 
endothermic heat has been investigated by numerous chemists, in¬ 
cluding Berthelot, van der Meulen, Jahn and others. The mean 
value of. the endothermic heat as obtained by numerous 
methods is 33.380 calories per gram-molecule. 

Ozone is only slightly soluble in water. Recently, E. Maufang 
has investigated the subject and found that the solubility of ozone 
m water is proportional to the temperature and pressure, and 
conditioned by the chemical composition of the water; a concen¬ 
tration of 1.5 to 10. mg. per liter of water may be regarded as 

^Tde 01 ) 1131111 ^ C ° efficient at ordinar y temperatures (2 deg.- 


The chemical analysis and the volumetric determination of 
ozone as worked out by Schoenbein in 1845 was the subject of 
some difference of opinion and discussion, but in 1872 Brodie 
ven ed the results and established the theory. Later, 1901, the 
discussion having again arisen, Ladenburg and Quasig covered the 
same ground with the same result, though they appear to have 
been unacquainted with the work of Brodie. Treadwell and 
“ e . 1 ? m 1905 ’ checked all previous results and finally estab- 

general u e S e C .° rre 11633 ^ ^ ° f ' analysis wllich is now 


The analysis depends on the following reactions : 


and 


2 KI + 0 3 +H 2 0 = 2 KOH + I 2 + 0 2 



Na,S,0, + I, + 2 KOH + H,SO, - Na.S.0, + 2 Nal 

+ K 2 S0 4 + 2 H 2 0 (2) 

equation*- t0 the lowing volumetric 
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1000 


cc. 


N 

10 


NajS^Os = 


0 3 

20 


48 

2 q =2.4 gm. 



e commercial value of ozone consists in the fact that it is so 
powerful an oxidizing agent that, many of the reactions of oxida- 
•lon whicn take place with ordinary oxygen only on the addition 

of heat, may be effected with ozone without previous heating 
and m a much shorter time. 

. The many applications of ozone have been adequately treated 
m previous publications* and aside from the purification of air 
and water they are of general interest to the chemist rather than 
to the engineer, and will not be dilated on here. 

The fact that there was transacted about seven million dollars’ 
worth of business in ozone apparatus in Europe last year indi- 
cates the trend of modern though t with respect to ozone. 

*M. W. Franklin in >. Y. Medical Journal , April 8, 1911, “ Ozone.'” 

M. O. Troy in General Electric Review , August, 1911, “The Action of 
Ozone on Air.” 
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Discussion on “Ozone: Its Properties and Commercial 
Production 75 (Franklin), Schenectady, N. Y., May 
17,1912. 

C. E. Skinner: From the mass of data already accumulated, 
there can be no doubt whatever as to the efficacy of ozone as 
a means of purifying drinking water. One of the Pittsburgh 
hospitals has an ozone plant installed, and the ozone is used not 
only for the purification of drinking water, but also for the dis¬ 
infecting of the rooms and wards. Information in regard to this 
plant and from other sources has been such as to lead me to 
question whether there may not be harmful results from the use 
of ozone, as well as beneficial results. Shortly after the plant 
was installed in this hospital, one of the physicians experi¬ 
menting with the ozone received the full strength of the ozone 
from the outlet tube, and was immediately rendered unconscious, 
and I believe there was some difficulty in reviving him, but so 
far as I was able to learn, no permanent injury resulted. 

In another instance I was told that in working with ozone in 
connection with some therapeutic experiments, extreme nausea 
sometimes followed the work when the experimenter had been 
in the room with only a relatively small concentration of ozone 
for some length of time. I would therefore like to ask Dr. 
Franklin whether or not the strongly concentrated ozone, as 
in the first case, or smaller amounts as generated by an ozonator 
in a small room, for example, might not be injurious to persons 
compelled to breathe the air carrying this ozone. 

Matthew O. Troy: As Dr. Franklin has indicated, the pro¬ 
duction and application of ozone has been developed to a 
high degree in Europe and abroad generally. Looking at the 
commercial aspect, I understand that the sale of ozonizing 
devices in Europe last year amounted to $7,000,000. It is 
not,^therefore, a new subject. De la Coux has written a volume 
of 475 pages, covering in great detail the application of ozone 
in therapeutics, and much has been written in the scientific 
journals concerning its application to the industrial arts and 
the sterilization of water and air. 

Ozonation received an impetus in this country a few years 
ago when several companies were organized for promoting the 
application of ozone to the purification of city water supplies. 
These companies failed from one cause or another, but it was 
probably not due to any defects in the general scheme of such 
applications, as the process has been made a commercial and 
practical success in many of the European cities. It is my be¬ 
lief that some company will again take it up in America and make 
a success of it. 

The production of ozone by electrical means has superseded 
all other processes. It therefore becomes a problem for the 
electrical engineer and it is proper, therefore, that the paper 
which has just been read should have been presented before the 
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American Institute of Electrical Engineers, and I hope we may 
have more papers of an even broader scope presented in the 

near future 

What we need in America today is an abstract study by en¬ 
gineering bodies of the facts pertaining to ozone. It needs to 
be investigated by the electrical, sanitary, and ventilating en¬ 
gineers, by the medical fraternity in general and, in fact, by all 
of the engineering and scientific bodies which cover any of the 
diversified fields in which ozone finds an application. 

Until recently the sterilization of air by ozone has been given 
little consideration in America, except on the basis of patent 
medicine quackery. There were a few devices on the market, 
poorly designed, not backed up by scientific investigation and 
exploited very much in the same manner as a patent medicine. 
The work was not undertaken in such a way as to gain the sup¬ 
port of the medical fraternity, nor to promote thoiough investiga¬ 
tion or an accurate compilation of facts. Reputable manufacturers 
in America are now trying to give ozone the status it deserves 
and place it on the high plane it occupies abroad. I he appli¬ 
cations are numerous, but might for convenience be classified 
in four divisions—the sterilization of liquids, purification o 
air, industrial applications and therapeutic applications, the 
electrical fraternity is not interested in therapeutic applications, 
except in producing satisfactory devices for the purpose. Scien¬ 
tific bodies, however, such as the chemical and electrical organ¬ 
izations, are particularly interested in the industrial applications. 
This field has been scarcely explored, except by a few isolated 
experiments, made rather at random, which indicate wonderful 
possibilities—for example, the application of ozone m the manu¬ 
facture of linoleums and oilcloths, in the varnishing processes 
transportation of fruits, preservation of meats, the aging o 
liquors and wines, the bleaching of fabrics, etc. All ot the above 
applications are so rich in possibilities that it is difficult to covei 
them in a paper such as that just presented or a discussion ot 
the paper, but I do wish to appeal to the Institute and othei 
scientific bodies to encourage investigation ot the subject, and 
the development of devices for producing ozone and their ap¬ 
plication, so that America may take rank with European and 

other foreign countries. . ... 

I hope at no distant time to be able to look to the literature 

of our own country, and the discussions and activities.of our own 
scientific bodies, for information which now has to be sought 
and procured abroad. I am, therefore, glad to have had _® v - 
Franklin’s paper presented to this body on this occasion, whic 
is I believe the first time the subject has been discussed before 
an electrical engineering organization, and I trust we will ave 

more of similar papers in the future. . 

J. Lester Woodbridge : Some years ago I had an opportunity 

to inspect an ozonizing plant for the purification ut waterV 
was established in Philadelphia. It consisted ot a series of tubes 
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each of which contained two strips of metal, provided with ser- 
rated edges, placed opposite to each other, edge to edge, across 
which a brush discharge was maintained by means of a com- 
bination of condensance and inductance arranged to transform 
from constant potential to constant current, no dielectric being 
interposed between the opposite points. A current of air waf 
passed through the tubes, and ozonized by the brush discharge 
and this was used for purifying the water. 

I would ask Dr. Franklin whether that particular type of 

plant has made any further progress, or whether it has been 
entirely abandoned, and why. 

I also learned, although I did not follow the matter up per¬ 
sonally , .that one of the difficulties in purifying water with ozone 
m certain cases was the fact that a large amount of vegetable 
matter in the water would seize the ozone first and use it up, 
e ore the ozone had an opportunity to destroy the bacteria, 
and I would ask Dr. Franklin if that is not one of the difficulties 
o purifying water .in this way, where there is a large amount 
or vegetable organic matter in the water. 

, Emmet: I would like to ask Dr. Franklin whether 

there is any good means of knowing how much ozone we are 
getting, and what its quality is, whether it is free from nitrous 

°i X1 e ft, a ^ whether the ozonation of the air is completed, and 
also that of the water. 

. ¥f ny P eo P le are interested in knowing how water is steril- 

b L°f-? n t -J d ??°l k * ow myself just how it is applied, but 

• t t ? get at evef y particle of water 

ith certainty I tried holding in the draft from the ozonator 

a glass with a little water on the surface of it which contained 
many microscopic organisms, to see whether there was any effect 
on these organisms. I could not see that there was any. Thev 

tL.er e ^W°,rt ellSh k ■} ^ §e fr0m this> that in sterilizing 
iiir^+ Un w S i 7 0 U r^° at lt; n £kt, you might miss a few.' 1 

R e f errin g t0 Mr. Emmet’s experiment: 
actena are minute unicellular structures, incapable of independ- 

constitutl? 1 ^ and th n shght , est i n i ur y t0 the single cell which 
constitutes them results m death. The organisms which he 

anrtlerefom anima1 ^ of a relatively high orde? 

ana tn.ereiore it would require large amounts of concentrated 

the^dTstmctfon "t? t? em fOT & c .°* siderable period to cause 
tneir destruction. In the commercial purification of water bv 

means of ozone the ozonized air and the water are brought into in¬ 
timate contact by any of numerous processes whose aim is to divide 
the water finely as well as the air and to bring together and to 

SrTna'Twate^ ‘ P^etermined periol, the parlides of 

Referring to Mr. Sliinner’s question: Broadly speaking anv 

f "SS cal ? d a T d i dna ; »* A ; 

proTcS 'a^hS,!?,? " t0 ““ livin S maoism, 

p auces a physiological effect. If given m moderation, the 
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effect is only beneficial, but if the amounts administered are ex¬ 
cessive, the effects are those of a poison, in the accepted meaning 
of that term. Ozone may be classed with these substances; in 
moderation its use is to be commended, but in excess it would un¬ 
doubtedly produce untoward symptoms. However, it is extremely 
improbable that ozone is liable to be given in overdose, a,s the 
warnings are so pronounced and so remote from the^ beginning 
of actual danger that nobody could persist in exposing himself 
in air that possessed even a small fraction of the amount capable 
of doing harm. In the sterilization of rooms the advantages of 
ozone are that it is nonpoisonous and that^ it is a gas. In the 
first place the elaborate precautions for sealing the room and for 
guarding against the harm which might be done by escaping 
cyanogen may be ignored, and in the second place the gaseous 
nature of the ozone insures that every crevice and corner in the 

room will be treated. - . 

With respect to the presence of vegetable matter m water, 
if the amount is excessive, the removal of the vegetable matter 
by filtering before sterilizing with ozone will be found cheaper 
than removing it by ozone, though the latter may always be 
accomplished. The object of all filtering and purification pro¬ 
cesses is to produce the result sought cheaply and at the same 
time surely. There certainly can be no objection to the ozone 
process, if it accomplishes these ends, simply because it operates 
in conjunction with another process which alone does not suffice, 
but which, when combined with ozone, cheapens the application 

of the latter. 
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FREIGHT TRAIN TESTS ON AN ELECTRIC 
INTERURBAN RAILWAY 


BY S. T. DODD 


The following article is a brief discussion of a series of tests 
made upon electric locomotives pulling freight trains on the 
Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Railway, and a tabulation 
of the results of those tests. The object of the tests was to 
obtain records under regular service conditions from which 
values could be calculated for power consumption, train 
resistance, acceleration, and other fundamental data, which 
could be used to check the figures ordinarily assumed in making 
calculations and to show the amount of variation from standard 
figures which could be anticipated in practise. 

Traffic Conditions 

The Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Railway is an inter- 
urban road running from Des Moines to Fort Dodge, Iowa, with 
a branch to Rockwell City. There are in all about 120 miles 
(193 km.) of electrified track, of which a little over one-half is 
operated at 1200 volts. A map of the line is shown in Fig. 1. 
Fig. 2 shows a condensed profile of the section of the road 
from Boone to Fort Dodge, being the section over which the 
test trains were run. Distances given on The profile are in 
miles measured from the southern end of the line at Des Moines. 

Having been built originally on a steam railroad franchise, 
the road is almost entirely on private right-of-way and the 
alignment is remarkably straight for. an electric road. The 
greater part of the line is over rolling country with a series of 
short grades and level stretches, the maximum grade reached 
on this section being 1.1 .per cent. There are two relatively 
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short sections of the road where greater irregularities are to be 
found. These are the points where the line crosses the Des 
Moines river, between mileposts 46 and 53 and between mile¬ 
posts 80 and 83.5. At these two points very irregular track 



conditions are encountered, with curves of 8 to 10 deg. and grades 
running as high as 2.44 per cent. ■ g • 

dirIction° a cm« Unn +i S aS ^ d ° eS “ a general north and south 
ejection, crosses the main ejection of the transcontinental 
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traffic and intersects a number of important trunk lines, including 
the C. R. I. & P. Ry., the C. & N. W. Ry., the I. C. R. R., and 
others with which it interchanges traffic. The regular freight 
train each day goes down the line, stopping at each of these 
interchange points to set out cars and pick up cars for other 
points or for the terminus. Regular freight service consists, 
therefore, of a series of runs 5 to 10 miles in length, with a cer¬ 
tain amount of switching service at each stop. In addition to 
this regular freight service is a large amount of switching ser¬ 
vice at the terminals and some extra or through freight. 

Electric Equipment and Motive Power 

The section of the line over which the tests were run is operated 
at 1200 volts direct current (1300 volts at substation), some 
600-volt sections being encountered at Boone, Fort Dodge 



Fig. 2— Profile of F. D., D. M. & S. R.R., Boone to. Fort Dodge. 


and Fraser. Power is delivered to the line from substations dis¬ 
tributed and equipped as follows: 


Boone..... 600 volts. 

Fraser.1200 volts and 600 volts. 

Rinard.1200 volts. 


East Fort Dodge.1200 volts and 600 volts. 

Motive power consists of five 40-ton electric locomotives 
equipped for operation on either 600-volt or 1200-volt lines. 
There are in addition two locomotives which have been rebuilt 
by the railway company, and equipped with similar motor equip¬ 
ment, and three locomotives suitable for working on 600-volt 
lines only, which are used in the 600-volt yards at the ter¬ 
minus. 

Testing Outfit 

The set of instruments used for carrying out the series of 
tests were all mounted in. a box car and suitably wired up to 
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flexible leads extending from one end of the car and ending in 
terminals by which they could be easily and quickly connected 
in the circuit of the locomotive to which the car was coupled. 
Figs. 3 and 4 show the interior of the test cars and the arrange¬ 
ment of instruments. 

The set of instruments used consisted of the following: 

One direct-current direct-reading voltmeter reading to 1500 
volts. 

One direct-current direct-reading ammeter reading to 300 
amperes. 

One graphic recording voltmeter and one graphic recording 
ammeter of the same capacities as the direct-reading instruments, 
with time marker clock and auxiliary marker pen indicating 
revolutions of the car wheel. 

One railway type direct-current recording watt-hour meter 
mounted on shock-absorbing base, with a capacity of 1200 volts 
and 600 amperes. 

The wiring was arranged so that the integrating -wattmeter 
and the voltmeter were connected in the main trolley circuit of the 
locomotive and read the total voltage and watts delivered at 
the trolley wheel. The ammeters were connected in the circuit 
of one motor only, in order that the current readings might be 
translated directly into terms of tractive effort without reference 
to the controller position. If, on the other hand, the current 
leadings had indicated the total current in the locomotive it 
would have been necessary to observe whether the controller was 
on the series or paiallel notches and whether the locomotive was 
running on a 600-volt or a 1200-volt section of the line, in order 
to obtain a correct expression for tractive effort. It was assumed 
in all the readings that the current in all motors was the same at 
the same instant. This is true under ordinary conditions, due 
to the balanced combinations obtained by the bridge control. 
An exception will be noted when one pair of wheels slips in 
rounding curves or on slippery bits of track, throwing all the 
load on the other pairs. Some instances of this were noted 
during the tests, but except for such intermittent conditions, 
the assumption that total tractive effort can be read directly 
from current per motor is probably fairly accurate. 

. In P re P ara tion for a test, the car would be coupled to a train 
just back of the locomotive and the leads connected into the 
appropriate fuse block terminals. To make a complete test and 
obtain satisfactorily all the records, five observers were required, 
whose duties were approximately as follow$; 
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Fig. 3 —Interior of Test Car. F.g. 4 —Interior of Test Car. 
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One man watched the recording ammeter, and a second the 
recording voltmeter. These observers maintained accurately 
the speed and excitation of the instruments, and made notes 
upon the record sheet which would tie together the various 
sets of observations. 

A third man noted, by means of an auxiliary marker pen, the 
instant of passing given points such as stations, changes in grade, 
or other easily recognized points, and also took readings of the 
integrating wattmeter at points where changes in grade or 
character of traffic made these readings advisable. 

A fourth man kept track of the train weight and his particular 
duty was to keep record at each station of the amount of switch¬ 
ing and train movement. 

The fifth man kept the log, keeping a continuous record of 
the time of all events, readings, notes, etc., which were reported 
to him by the other observers. 

The test runs made by this testing car and crew were five 
in number. Table I gives in condensed form the logs of these 
tests, giving the chief facts as to stations between which runs 
were made and amount of time used for switching or waiting 
for connections. In this table, weights refer to gross tonnage, 
including weight of locomotive and test car. The figures in 
parentheses give the location of the station in miles from Des 
Moines at the southern end of the line. 

Figs. 5, 6, and 7 are samples of the record sheets obtained in 
these tests. The curves on the lower section of each sheet show 
the current per motor and the total voltage. The curves on the 
upper section show the tractive effort of the whole locomotive 
as calculated from the current curves, and the speed in miles 
per hour. 

Fig. 5 is a record obtained in test run No. 4 with a train of 752 
tons gross weight running steadily over a broken profile. Figs. 

6 and 7 show the same train on an up grade. Comment on these 
curves is hardly necessary as the course of events can be read 
directly from the record. The train is stalled at pole 2167 due 
to the slipping of the drivers. The locomotive takes the forward 
half of the train (373 tons) up the 1.5 per cent grade as far as 
pole 2213, where on a piece of slippery track the drivers begin 
slipping and it is necessary to back down to the starting point. 
At the second attempt the train is pulled through to the summit 
of the grade (pole 2227) although it will be noted the wheels slip 
again at the same piece of slippery track. The locomotive then 
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TABLE I 

CONDENSED LOG OP TESTS 
Test Run No. 1, Sept. 23, 1911 


Time 


1:7 p.m. 

1:42 

2:43:3G 

3:11 

3:47 

4:41 

4:50 


From 


Fraser (51) 

Niles (53) 

Boxholm (59' 
Hope (63) 
Crookes (71.5) 


To 


Niles (53) 

Boxholm (59) 

Hope (63) 

Crooks (71.5) 

E. Ft. Dodge (83.5) 


Train 

wt. 


-- * V. ' ougo V, 

E. Ft. Dodge (83.5) ; Ft. Dodge (80) 


Time 

From 

10:7 p.m. 

E. Ft, Dodge (83.5) 

10:21:30 

10:31 

10:57 

11:16:30 

' 

Summit (SO) 

11:30 

Roberts (78.5) 

12:40 a.m. 

Harcourt sw. (68) 

1:14 

Harcourt (67) 

1:56 

Hope (63) 

2:18 

Boxholm (59) 

2:52 

Niles (51) 

3:50 


To 


Roberts (78.5) 
Harcourt sw. (68) 
Iiarcourt (67) 
Hope (63) 
Boxholm (59) 
Niles (53) 

Boone (43.5) 


192 

532 

532 

313 

313 

70 


Train 

wt. 


Remarks 


Up 2.44 % grade. 
Switching at Niles. 
Switching and connec¬ 
tions. 

Switching. 

Connections. 
Switching. 


730 


Ft. Dodge. 

Remarks 


407 

420 

730 

689 

353 

493 

491 

491 

351 


Test Run No. 3, Sept. 30, 1911 

! Train 


Time 

From 

To 

3:55 

; Pi^serjAl) 

j 

i 


! j 

[' 


Test Run No. 4, Oct 

Time 

! From : 

To 

1:19 a.m. | 

Fraser (51) j 

j 

Niles (53) 

2:25 ! 

Niles (53) j 



wt. 

600 


Two locomotives, mult, 
unit. 

Stopped to cut train 
on 1.5 % grade. 
Start on 1.5% grade 
Start on 1.5 % grade. 
Drop one loco. 
Switching. 

Switching. 

Switching. 

Orders. 

Switching. 

Boone shops 

Remarks 


Train 

wt. 


4:3 

4:32 

4:49 

5:15 

5:18 

5:56 

6:4 


m* 

l ime 
6:57 


Harcourt 67) 
Lundgren (74.5) 


| Harcourt (67) 

| Lundgren (74.5) 

j | 

. | Et. Dodge Hill (82) j 

Ft‘' 2!!! (S2) ' E - Ft ' D °dge (83.5) 

Ft. Dodge Hill (82) | E. Ft. Dodge (83.5) 


327 

752 

752 
• • • 
752 


373 

435 


Run of 4 miles of 
which 1 mile is up 
1%. grade toward 
Boone. 


Remarks 


i 

Test Run No, 5, Oct. 3, 1911 
From To I Train 


_?• Dod e g (83.5) | Summit (80) 


wt. 


420 


Up 2.44 % grade 
Switching at Niles. 

Hot box 35 min. delay. 

Hot box 17 min. delay. 

Stop to cut train on 
1% grade. 

Start on 1% grade. 
Start on 1% grade. 

E. Ft. Dodge. 

Remarks 
Up 1.5% grade. 
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returns for the rear half of the train (435 tons) and pulls it 
through successfully at the first trial. Attention is called to this 
as it illustrates the variations in the hauling capacity of the same 
locomotive as affected by varying track conditions. 

Train Friction 

An inspection of the test records shows a continually varying 
tractive effort corresponding to variations of grade, curvature 
and speed. No tests were made with the particular end in view 
of obtaining train friction, but a number of readings have been 
selected from the record in order to obtain a value of train fric¬ 
tion at points where a fairly constant speed and current show 
that the effect of acceleration is eliminated. This value of train 
friction is not presented with a view of comparing in accuracy 
with the elaborate formulas hnd curves on freight car resistance 
which have been worked out by several steam railroads and 
which take into account the effect of speed, weather, temperature 
and other conditions, but it is presented as representing the 
average conditions during our tests and is to be accepted for 
comparative purposes only. It does, possibly, illustrate the 
variation in train friction and the values which may be expected 
in cars as picked up along interurban lines, and possibly illus¬ 
trates this better than the more elaborate formulas I have 
referred to. The following table summarizes the results: 

TABLE II 
TRAIN FRICTION 


Test Run No. 1 average of five readings.. .5.54 lb * 

" “ No. 2 “ “ “ “ ...8.0 “ 

u “ No. 3 " " three u .9.6 “ 

u “ No. 4 u “ ten “ ..5.96 “ 

“ “ No. 5 “ “ two “ .7.3 u 


Summary of 25 readings 
* 1 lb. =0.45 kg. 


Curve and Grade Resistance 

The records were inspected with the hope of ascertaining 
a value of the increased train resistance due to track curvature. 
Unfortunately no uniform results could be' obtained. As said 
above, the track is in general straight, with easy curves, and 
the increased train resistance due to a part of the train being 
upon a curve was masked by other variable conditions. On 
the approaches to the Des Moines river valley, where a com¬ 
bination of grades and curves was encountered, the tractive 
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effort was so variable that it cannot be expressed by a definite 
formula. . The track curves are not compensated and the surging 
of the train set up by track variation and attested by the general 
impression obtained from riding upon and watching the train 
was shown very clearly by the periodic variation or pulsation 
of the tractive effort shown on the record. Table III is a tabula¬ 
tion of the tractive effort on such portions of the track. It 
gives for a number of points the maximum and minimum values 
of the tractive effort and the amount of the variation expressed 
m percentage, and in the last column gives the variation in 
apparent tram resistance, the appropriate amount for the cor¬ 
responding grade having been deducted. 


I have omitted from this table the results from tests No. 1 
and No. 3. The results of test No. 1 are not as reliable as suc¬ 
ceeding tests on account of voltage fluctuations during the run 
and also on account of the inexperience of the observers during 
e first test. Test No. 3 was made on the one per cent grade from 
raser to Boone where the curves are compensated at a rate of 
0.04 per cent for each degree of curvature. Either for this 

wTupT ° r b n aUSe ^ WaS raining heavily durin S the test > which 
^V 11 3 C6rtam amount of tr ack lubrication, the 

not e^dent ^ ^ appears in other tests is 

not evident m this one. 

thf s n am V e e weth°t f ^ ° f TabIe IH > § ivin g to each one 

:V :T lgl1 ’ “ aV6rage train friction of 13 ' 4 lb- (6.1 

b/inXiYb I 0 ' ^ ^ ^ In ™rds, it seem to 

tacks of l' StS that ta figuri "S resistance on 

tracks of this nature where a combination of grades and curves 
is encountered, it is fair to tw . curves 

doubled and L ii assume that the tram resistance is 

approxLatl V & in t0tal train resistance of 

culated valul to co P6r ^ t° Ve and below the avera S e <*1- 
value to compensate for surging set up in the train, 


Power Consumption 

As previously remarked, records were taken of th*. * * 

movement and weight of train hnndiA/i • • ^ amount of 

One of the observers was intasted g Service ' 

of notins, during switchin. mo^oT 1 part,ouIar du V 
train and annroximafehr + ments, each movement of the 

tonnage from the numbi ofca^nd the“ dI “ the 

and estimating the distance traveled trlZnZ, 



TABLE III—TRAIN FRICTION ON CURVES 
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Watt-hours per ton-mile: Freight 31.0; gross v/tight 2-8.0; freight switching 104; gross weight switching 85.5; all-day service freight 31.75; all-day 
service gross weight 28.8. 
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tances between trolley poles. Table IV gives the details of this 
movement, and the same data are summarized in a slightly 
different manner in Table V. In the latter table the schedule 
speed and the watt-hours per ton-mile in switching and freight 
service have been summarized for all the separate movements of 
Table IV. In obtaining the schedule speeds all time at stations 
in excess of five minutes has been deducted. There were a num¬ 
ber of instances during the tests where the train was held wait¬ 
ing for connections or train orders in excess of five minutes, and 
in all such cases time has been noted in a column by itself as 

“ Time lost. ” The “ Time ” noted in the column under 
♦ 

“ Switching ”■ includes the time devoted to drilling cars and 
making up train, while the “ Time ” noted in the column under 
“ Main Line ” includes all station stops not in excess of five 


TABLE V 

POWER CONSUMPTION 


Test 

run 

Total 

time- 

min. 

Main Line 

Time 

lost 

min. 

Switching 

Dist. 

Time 

Sched. 

speed 

Watt- 
hr. per 
ton-mi. 

Dist. 

Time 

Sched. 

speed 

Watt- 
hr. per 
ton-mi. 

No. 1 

222.5 

35 

152 

13.8 

26.2 

33 

2.23 

37.5 

3.6 

77.8, 

No. 2 

343 

43.4* 

294 

9.0 

28.0 

15 

1.24 

34 

2.2 

85.5 

No. 4 

285 

34.9f 

169 

11.3 

22.3 

95 


21 



Average 




11.4 

25.5 




2.9 

81.6 


* Add 2.9 miles for doubling, 
t Add 3.85 “ “ 


minutes. The “ Schedule speed 77 is calculated from the cor¬ 
responding time and distance. It is to be noted, however, that 
this schedule speed is reduced somewhat on account of time 
and distance lost in breaking trains and doubling on some of 
the heavy grades. This increases the distance actually traveled 
by the locomotive over that which would appear from the profile 
and the through mileage from one end of the run to the other. 
The increase in distance on this account is noted under the 

table. 

Power consumption as discussed in this section includes all 
the power used in the locomotive, including that used for auxilia¬ 
ries, lights, air-brakes, etc. 

Ratio of Revenue Freight to Gross Weight 

Table VI has been prepared showing for various portions of 
the test runs the total weight of the train and the proportion 
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of this weight that represents car loading or revenue freight. 
In making up train weights only the gross weight of loaded cars 
was recorded, and in obtaining the net weight of freight, the 
weight of empty cars has been estimated in every case at 15 
tons. Some slight error may be introduced by this fact, as the 
average freight car probably weighs a little more than 30,000 lb. 
(13,607 kg.). On the other hand, the weight of train includes 
the weight of the 15-ton test car, which would not be included 
in ordinary freight service, and this would tend to offset any 
errors caused by assuming too low a weight for empty cars. 
The average results of the table probably indicate very fairly 
what may be considered the proportion of revenue freight in 
mixed service such as was investigated in these tests. The table 
covers runs aggregating 109 miles (175.4 km.) and shows that 
the revenue freight carried in the cars is approximately 50 per 
cent of the train weight. 


TABLE VI 

RATIO OF REVENUE FREIGHT TO TRAIN WEIGHT 


Test 

Dist. 

1 W eight 

Ton-miles 

Ratio 

per cent 

Total 

Revenue 

Total 

[ 

Revenue 

miles 

tons 

No. 1 

2.2 

192 

80 

422 

176 

42 


10.0 

532 

317 

5,320 

3,170 

59.5 

1 

i 

i 

20.3 . 

313 

15S 

0,350 

3,210 

50.5 1 

No. 2 

5.0 

730 

291 

3,050 

1,450 

40 

! 

11.4 

* 

689 * 

291 

7,850 

3,320 

42 .3 


1.0 

3.9 

353 

145 

353 

145 

41.2 


493 

145 

1,930 

565 

29.4 

1 

10.0 

491 

143 

4,910 

1,430 

29.2 

1 

9.7 

351 

143 

3,400 

1,390 

41.0 

No. 3 

I 

4.0 

600 

337 

2,640 

1,350 

51.0 

i No. 4 

1 | 

2.06 

327 

184 

673 

380 

56.5 

| 

30.26 

752 

489 

22,800 

14,750 

65 

i No. 5 

3.5 

420 

247 

1,470 

* 865 

59 

Total. 

109.32 



61,768 

32,201 

52 


Acceleration 

. In order t0 obtam an idea of the rate of acceleration acceptable 
m practise an examination was made of the test records covering 
e starting of the train at various stops. Many of these records 
could not be used as the basis of accurate calculation on account 

' ■ t 
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of lack of uniform current and other conditions caused by the 
slipping of drivers or other accidental occurrences. Ten of these 
starts have been selected in which the conditions were fairly 
uniform and the records plotted on a magnified scale. Of these 
Nos. 5, 6, and 7 are reproduced in Fig. 8. It should be noted 
in passing that the three accelerations shown in Fig. 8 correspond 
to the three starts shown in Figs. 6 and 7. The other accelera¬ 
tion curves have not been reproduced but the results of calcu¬ 
lation of all of them are included in Table VII. 

The following comments refer to this table: 

Column 5 gives the rate of acceleration during the interval 
which is stated in column 4. 

Column 6 expresses this acceleration in terms of pounds per 


ton. 


Column 7 states the tractive effort for the total train due to 


acceleration alone. 


Column 8 gives the total average tractive effort of the loco¬ 
motive during the acceleration period, calculated from the 
tractive effort curves of the test record. 

Column 9, under the heading “ Friction, Actual,” is obtained 
by adding the figures in columns 7 and 3 and subtracting their 
sum from the corresponding figures in column 8, and shows the 
tractive effort available for train friction after making due 


allowance for that used for acceleration and grade resistance. 

Column 10 gives the train friction reduced to pounds per ton 
This train friction during acceleration exhibits wide variations 


This might be expected from the fact that, being derived from 
the other quantities, all the uncertainties in acceleration, grade 
and current data are finally reflected in the train resistance. In 
addition to this there actually exist wide variations in the train 
conditions at starting, due to variations in the condition of brake 
shoe application, cramping of trucks in track or against side 
bearings and other uncertain conditions which are largely 
eliminated after the train is running. 

_ Column 11 gives the maximum value or surge of the tractive 
effort observed during the acceleration period. 

Column 12 is derived from columns 8 and 11 and shows the 
ratio between the average tractive effort and the maximum 
surge. This ratio is largely dependent in any particular case 
upon the type of control used and the method of handling the 
controller by the engineer. 

In discussing the results of this table it will be noted, that 
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although the results vary between rather large limits, certain 
conclusions may be drawn as to the allowances and the assump¬ 
tions which may be made in calculating upon acceleration of 
freight trains. 

a. Allowance must be made for an increase in train resistance 
above the normal. Apparently a resistance of 15 lb. (6.8 kg.) 
per ton is fair for such conditions as are represented by the 
tests under discussion. 

b. The allowable rate of acceleration may be as low as -^V 
mi. per hr. per sec. or 10 lb. (4.5 kg.) per ton. 1 This, in com¬ 
bination with 15 lb. (6.8 kg.) per ton for train resistance, is none 
too low, as the train resistance falls off as soon as the train is 
under motion, giving a fair rate of acceleration over the range 
of the rheostat steps. 

c. The available tractive effort for acceleration is not more 
than 80 per cent of the maximum tractive effort at the slipping 
point of the drivers. This means that if the slipping point is 
assumed at 30 per cent tractive coefficient, not more than 24 
per cent tractive coefficient is available for acceleration. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion the writer begs to repeat what was said earlier, 
that the results of this paper are not intended to replace any 
standard formulas on railroad train operation, many of which 
have been carefully worked out and are supported by abundant 
experimental data. The paper is presented to show the results 
of actual tests in actual service and the amount of variation of 
those results from standard or average values. 

The writer also wishes to acknowledge the courtesy of the 
officials of the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Railway Cp., 
for extending their facilities to him, and to express his obliga¬ 
tion to the students of the senior class in electrical engineering of 
the Iowa State College who assisted in carrying out the tests and 
working up the results embodied in this paper. 
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THE DEBT WE OWE TO HENRY AS A SCIENTIST 


BY MICHAEL I. PUPIN 


The name of Joseph Henry is connected with the most brilliant 
epoch in the history of the science of electricity. To appreciate 
it fully, let us briefly describe the state of this science prior to the 
beginning of this glorious epoch—I refer now to the discoveries 
of the eighteenth century. Stephen Gray’s discovery of electrical 
conduction in 1729 was the broadest foundation for subsequent 
work.' Franklin’s discoveries and philosophical speculations in 
the realm of electrical phenomena gave a tremendous impulse to 
further research. Galvani’s fortunate discovery of the existence 
of electric force in the contact region of heterogenous bodies 
closes this period. 

Substantial progress was made during the eighteenth century, 
but the progress was, comparatively speaking, slow and labori¬ 
ous. The intellectual atmosphere of the eighteenth century 
was rather heavy and quiescent, as if foreboding the approach 
of a mighty storm. 

The storm arrived; the intellectual forces which, like a 
mountain torrent, broke loose during the French Revolution, 
and threatened to unhinge every human structure, receded 
rapidly to their natural channels. The torrent seemed to have 
washed away every impediment to rapid intellectual progress, 
and a vigorous advance was started in every direction of human 
thought. The triumphant forward march of the science of 
electricity begins now. Volta (1799) discovers the voltaic cell 
and teaches mankind how to generate electricity in motion. 
Oersted (1819) discovers the magnetic force exerted by electricity 
in motion, and Ampere a year later (1820) formulates the funda¬ 
mental law connecting this magnetic force with the electrical 

1019 
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motion producing it. We have here three giants, Volta, Oersted 
and Ampere, accomplishing more in twenty years than had 
been accomplished before in the science of electricity in 2500 
years. This kind of work and accomplishment reminds one of 
the forge of Cyclops as described in Homer’s Odyssey. Every 
stroke shakes the earth to its very foundation. This was, indeed, 
a stupendous advance, yet it was only the beginning of the 
great period of electrical discovery and revelation, the period 
inaugurated by Joseph Henry and Michael Faraday. 

Helmholtz and Thomson pointed out many years ago that 
Oersted’s discovery is much broader than Oersted or even 
Ampere ever suspected, and that it embraces phenomena which 
these men never dreamt of, the phenomena of electromagnetic 
induction; or, to use a more descriptive expression, the phe¬ 
nomena of electric forces generated by the motion of magnetism. 
But to infer, from the existence of magnetic forces produced by 
moving electricity, the existence of electric forces produced by 
moving magnetism, it is necessary (as Helmholtz and Thomson 
point out), to have a clear vision of the principle of conservation 
of energy. This vision did not appear until nearly thirty years 
after Oersted and Ampere had finished their work in electro¬ 
magnetism. But even if this great principle had arrived prior 
to the days of Oersted and Ampere, I doubt very much if the 
astuteness of any human brain would have ever gone so far as 
to infer, by pure logic, electromagnetic induction from electro¬ 
magnetism. A logical deduction of this kind would stand today 
without a parallel in the history of human thought. 

The fact that we can, today, in the light of the principle of 
conservation of energy, see a direct logical connection between 
electromagnetism and electromagnetic induction, is the best 
proof that the discoveries of Henry and Faraday furnish one 
of the most brilliant illustrations of the great power of the prin¬ 
ciple of conservation of energy. 

But Henry’s experimental work and Faraday’s experimental 
work had to be done, and their great discoveries had to be 
made in the very manner in which they made them, in order 
to reveal before our wondering eyes the beautiful phenomena 
of electromagnetic induction. Nature guards her secrets too 
well to reveal a whole world of most startling phenomena 
to a man who makes no other effort than academic deduction 
by logic and pure reasoning. Our knowledge of physical phe¬ 
nomena advances by consecutive experimental steps; there 
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was no direct line from Oersted and Ampere to Henry and 
Faraday. We had to wait for Arago, who showed that electricity 
in motion magnetizes a steel needle, and we had. to wait for 
Sturgeon, who showed that an electrical current circulating in a 
coil of wire wrapped around a horseshoe-shaped piece of steel 
made a magnet. This was the birth of the electromagnet in 1823. 
Henry was then a youth, 24 years of age, doing tutoring work 
in a private family in Albany, and in his leisure hours studying 
mathematics and reading such works as Lagrange’s classical 
treatise on “ Analytical Mechanics.” He had never had, up 
to this time, an instrument for research in his hands, but in 
less than five years he became the foremost authority, and 
practically the only authority, on electromagnets. At that 
time (this was prior to the discovery of electromagnetic 
induction) the science and the art of the electromagnet was 
undoubtedly the biggest problem in physics, and the very fact 
that Henry chose this subject for his study proves that he was 
cast for a great physicist. Willard Gibbs, our great mathe¬ 
matical physicist, said once that the most essential difference 
between a great and a commonplace scientist can be seen in 
the quality of problems which they select. A great physicist 
knows a great physical problem when he sees it. The electro¬ 
magnet was a great problem, because it led to the discovery of 
electromagnetic induction; this was the key, and the only key, 
which opened the door of the secret chamber within which 
nature guarded the secrets of electromagnetic induction. Henry 
found the key and he opened the door which revealed to our 
wondering eyes the phenomena of electromagnetic induction. 
At about the same time, and using the same key which Henry 
had invented, the electromagnet, Faraday, independently of 
Henry, opened the same door. There can be no doubt as to 
Henry’s claim. Sturgeon said: “ Henry has been enabled to 
produce a magnetic force which totally eclipses every other 
in the annals of magnetism, and no parallel is to be found 
since the miraculous suspension of the celebrated oriental 
impostor in his iron coffin.” 

Henry worked day and night making electromagnets that 
could lift thousands of pounds, and these magnets are still in 
existence at Princeton and at Yale. If the master-mind which 
constructed these magnets had not discovered electromagnetic 
induction, and at the very time when the discovery was made, 
it would have been a miracle far more wonderful than the dis¬ 
covery itself. 
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Henry, it is true, never pressed his claim seriously. But he 
never pressed a claim; he never claimed anything.; he was as 
modest as an angel and as unselfish as a saint. Besides, electro¬ 
magnetic induction was so wonderful, destined, as he says, “ to 
form a new era in the history of electricity and magnetism,” 
that he would not permit himself in so big a thing as that to stand 
as a rival of the great Faraday. 

It is thirty years to a day since I first saw Henry’s discovery. 
I was a student at Columbia at that time, very fond of Greek 
and Latin, in fact so fond of it that I devoted most of my time 
to the study of Greek and Latin and classical literature. At 
the same time I was fond of mathematics and of physics, and of 
chemistry, and there was a doubt in my mind whether, when I 
graduated, I should take up as my life work classical studies or 
physics. One day I saw an experiment in the lecture room 
performed by the late Professor Rood of Columbia. He had a 
coil of wire, the terminals of which were connected to a galvano- 
scope, which was attached to the side of the wall so that the class 
could see the movement of the magnetic needle. The coil was 
in his left hand, and he had a magnet in his right hand. He 
moved the magnet a little bit, and off went the needle to one 
side, and then he moved the coil back, and the needle moved in 
the opposite direction. They say that magnetic needle moved 
because it is acted upon by the passage of electricity through 
the coil. Be that as it may, that needle, I am sure, was never 
as much thrilled as I was thrilled with that experiment, and 
I said “ Good-bye Latin, good-bye Greek, I am going to study 
physics.” 

Imagine now how young Henry felt when he saw that magnetic 
needle thrill for the first time in the history of man when he 
moved the magnet in his modest laboratory at the high school 
in Albany. He himself tells what he thought of it, that it was 
destined to form a new era in the history of electricity and 
magnetism. You can see, then, why this man who was as modest 
as an angel and as unselfish as a saint could not thrust himself 
forward to dispute the discovery with a man as great as Faraday 
was at that time. 

The same modesty and the same unselfishness which Henry 
displayed wdth regard to his claim as independent discoverer 
of electromagnetic induction, we find again in the case of his 
invention *of the electromagnetic telegraph. Innumerable 
schemes had been proposed by various men, and at various times, 
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to transmit signals by electricity. Even the electromagnetic 
scheme was originated in many minds and at various dates 
subsequent to Oersted's discovery, but nobody understood the 
problem as well as Henry did, and nobody succeeded in solving 
it until he solved it in 1831. 

Barlow was one of the originators, but the distinguished 
physicist admits his failure when he says, in 1825: “ I found 
such a sensible diminution (of the magnetic force) with only 
two hundred feet of wire, as at once to convince me of the 
impracticability of the scheme.” 

Wheatstone, another originator of the electromagnetic tele¬ 
graph scheme, says this, in 1837: “ It would not act, and could 
not act as a telegraph, because sufficient attractive power could 
not be imparted to an electromagnet interposed in a long cir¬ 
cuit.” 

Wheatstone was not aware, in 1837, that Henry had demon¬ 
strated the practicability of the scheme in 1831, and that he 
wound up the description of his experiments in the Silliman 
Journal, by saying: “ The fact that the magnetic action of a 
current from a trough is at least not sensibly diminished by 
passing through a long wire, is directly applicable to Mr. Bar¬ 
low’s project of forming an electromagnetic telegraph.” 

The cause of Henry’s success is due to his. complete under¬ 
standing of Ohm’s law, discovered in 1827. Barlow did not 
understand it because it did not exist when he made his tele¬ 
graphic experiments in 1824, and Wheatstone did not under¬ 
stand it in 1837, because the law was made in Germany, and 
Wheatstone was an Englishman, Henry had no international 
prejudices. Besides, Ohm’s law was not the only thing involved 
in a complete understanding of the electromagnetic telegraph 
problem; the self-inductive reaction of the electromagnet, and 
of the^long line, had to be adjusted, and Henry’s rule was, to 
make the resistance of the line and the self-inductive reaction of 
the line small in comparison with the resistance and the self- 
inductive reaction of the electromagnets; in other words, use 
an intensity magnet and an intensity battery when working 
over a long line. 

This is the alpha and the omega of the electromagnetic 
telegraph, and it belongs to Henry and nobody else. 

If the principle is true that that man is the inventor who first 
constructs and describes an invention in such a way that any¬ 
body skilled in the art can practise it, then surely Henry is the 
real inventor of the electromagnetic telegraph. 
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But Henry with his boundless modesty calls it Mr. Barlow's 
project, and never lays any claim to it. Nay, he even recom¬ 
mends, in 1856, that an extension of Morse’s patent be granted 
to Morse. Verily, verily, such men as Henry are not made of 
ordinary mortal clay. 

You can understand now the motives which prompted me 
twenty-two years ago to back up with all my heart and all my 
soul the proposition first advanced by my honored colleague, 
Professor F. B. Crocker of Columbia University, that the unit 
of self-induction be named after Henry. The Congress of 
Chicago adopted this proposition, and it is a significant fact 
that the motion was made by an Englishman, Ayrton, seconded 
by a Frenchman, Mascart, and the presiding officer was a 
German, the great Helmholtz himself. 

I shall now close rriy remarks by placing before you another 
picture which shows in even stronger light the remarkable 
qualities of this truly great man. In 1842 he described before 
the American Philosophical Society his wonderful discovery of 
electrical oscillations accompanying a Leyden jar discharge. 
He traces magnetic action of these oscillations at a distance of 
thirty feet, transmitted there through walls and floors of a 
house. The detector is a steel needle which is magnetized by 
the transmitted oscillations. In this lecture Henry says: il The 
author is disposed to adopt the hypothesis of an electrical plenum, 
and from the foregoing experiments it would appear that the 
transfer of a single spark is sufficient to disturb perceptibly the 
electricity of space throughout at least a cube of 400,000 cubic 
feet of capacity; and when it is considered that the magnetism 
of the needle is the result of the difference of two actions, it may 
be further inferred that the diffusion of motion in this case is 
almost comparable with that of a spark from a flint and steel 
in the case of light.” 

Who does not feel in reading these lines that Henry knew in¬ 
stinctively that he was facing here a problem containing boundless 
possibilities? I am sure that he saw before him wireless tele¬ 
graphy and the electromagnetic theory of light. There was no 
topic that he loved to discuss with his friends as much as the 
oscillating discharge of a Leyden jar. I can imagine how a man 
of his years (he was only 43 years of age at that time), and of his 
accomplishments, must have been eager to throw himself 
heart and soul into the study of this great and most fascinating 
problem which he had formulated himself. But, alas, his 
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country calls him to other duties, and he. bids good-bye to the 
academic groves of. Princeton where he had spent so many 
happy hours in scientific study, contemplation and discourse 
with nature. He went to Washington to serve his country in 
organizing the Smithsonian Institution, and he knew that this 
meant adieu to Science for many years to come, and a bitter 
fight with crafty lawyers and cunning politicians who were eager 
to get hold of the Smithsonian Foundation, and fight about the 
definition of what Smithson meant when, he said its foundation 
was for the purpose of advancing science and diffusing knowledge. 
The lawyers maintained that Smithson meant the building of 
libraries and filling them with law books, and the politicians said 
that Smithson wanted, to buy seeds and send them to farmers, 
through the medium of the Representatives, so as to get new 
votes for Congressmen and Senators. 

Now, what Henry did, you can easily guess, and what he 
thought you can easily guess. There was a struggle in which 
Henry engaged with his whole heart and soul for a number of 
years, and he conquered because on the one side there was the 
craftiness of the lawyer and the cunning of the politician, but 
on the other side there was justice and Joseph Henry. The 
Smithsonian Institution was then organized in accordance with 
these ideals, and we have today a splendid research laboratory, 
and we have a splendid museum. From the Smithsonian 
Institution nurtured by Joseph Henry sprang the magnificent 
scientific bureaus in Washington which are doing such splendid 
work. We have the National Academy of Science, and above 
all things we have a scientific spirit in Washington, the back¬ 
ground of which is the spirit of Joseph Henry. 

Joseph Henry loved his science, he loved his work, he loved 
his fellow man, and above all things he loved his country, and 
the duty he owed his country. 

And now, Mr. Torchio*, the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers could think of no better symbol to present to your 
Society than the bust of Joseph Henry. The American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers is aware that the Italian nation has 
great men, whom the Italians delight in honoring, and we know 
that in your Hall of Fame there is no man who can occupy a 
place with so much dignity as Joseph Henry. He is one of the 

*Mr. Philip Torchio, special representative of the Associazione Elet- 
trotecnica Italiana. 
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very few men who can stand side by side and share companion- 
ship in your Hall of Fame with men like Galileo, Galvani, Volts 
and your Marconi of the present day, and with the bust ol 
Joseph Henry, our Institute extends to your society its warmest 
greetings and its kindest regards. 



An address delivered at the 29 th Annual Convention 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Boston , Mass,, June 25, 1912. 


Copyright, 1912. By A.I.E.E. 


THE RELATION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING TO 

OTHER PROFESSIONS 

President’s Address 

BY GANO DUNN 


On the wall of a great engineering library is the legend 
“ Engineering is the art of organizing and directing men, and of 
controlling the forces and materials of Nature for the benefit of 
the human race.” This is broad and all-embracing, but other 
professions will find it hard successfully to quarrel with it. 
While the immediate object of engineering is a material one 
engineers draw from many different channels of human energy, 
such as generalship, commerce, psychology, mechanics, eco¬ 
nomics, to say nothing of chemistry and physics and many others, 
all under an interpretation, insight and method that are best 
described by the term scientific. 

It may be asked, why could not a similar statement of em¬ 
brasure or scope apply to medicine, the law, the army and 
other professions? In part it could, but it is to engineering 
that it applies preeminently. The subject matter of the older 
professions, the things about which they busy themselves, 
and the objects they seek to accomplish have changed rela¬ 
tively little in many centuries. The means have altered 
but the ends persist. They are approximately the same today 
as they have been throughout history and tradition. With 
engineering it is different. There was no such profession 
a hundred and fifty years ago, and if I may a little antici¬ 
pate my conclusion, there will be no such profession a hundred 
and fifty years hence, in respect to a large part of what we 
now call engineering. 

Such as it is, engineering is embracing an ever-growing 
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horizon, and is including more and more of the activities of civili¬ 
zation. When I say activities I refer to material ones and not to 

4 

the whole of life itself. The human spirit is the greatest fact in 
the world, and art and literature that interpret it, the acts of our 
daily life and our personal relations that depend upon it, re- 
ligion and the vast body of our social and political experience, 
that go to constitute life, form undoubtedly a mass of activities, 
which are greater, in terms of consciousness, than the material 
activities which engineering can affect. In other words, the 
humanities which have been the same for ages can never be in¬ 
vaded by anything that merely rearranges our relations to the 
material world. 

In the material world, however, which is at once the workshop 
and the throne, the glory and the limitation of the engineer, 
marvel has followed marvel and shall be followed by more 
marvels, for we are beginning to catch the tools 7 true play, 
beginning to see the vision of our dominion over the earth. 
Whether it really is engineering to organize men, to predict 
the psychology of a fare-paying population, to win the endorse¬ 
ment of a labor union, to treble the yield of a farm by a micro¬ 
scope, all of which successes are called engineering, depends 
upon the definition that we finally adopt. 

It is startling to study the variety and importance of the posts 
filled by engineers and to note the range of what they do. 
From the Efficiency Engineer presenting surprises in the out¬ 
put of a factory where the human factor is large, or the Industrial 
Engineer suddenly after thousands of years showing the world 
how to increase greatly the lay of bricks, or the Agricultural 
Engineer working miracles with the soil that for ages farmers 
have struggled with, to the Civil Engineer establishing a kingdom 
and building the Panama Canal, we have instances in which 
the engineer is doing more and more of the world’s work. 

The history of this class of men ,so rapidly growing in num¬ 
bers, so rapidly differentiating in function, is almost a romance. 
The Encyclopedia Brittanica names the middle of the eight¬ 
eenth century—that is, 1750—as the time before which there 
were only Military Engineers—who constructed “ engines ” 
of war—and it adds that at about that time there began to 
arise a new class. Little did this new class realize the army 
it was leading down the industrial paths of time! 

The “ new class ” has surpassed all bounds. From in¬ 
significance a hundred and fifty years ago it has increased 
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almost incredibly in numbers and variety of specialization. 
As a local indication, the Engineering Societies Building in 
New York is the headquarters of fifty thousand engineers. 
As another local indication, the American Institute of Elec¬ 
trical Engineers has in the last ten years increased six fold 
and now numbers seven thousand five hundred members. 
The growth in the variety of specialization has been almost as 
rapid as the increase in numbers. Where there were only 
Military Engineers and the u new class’ ’ a hundred and fifty 
years ago, there are twenty-seven recognized varieties to-day. 
Without mentioning all, they range from Civil through Mechani¬ 
cal, Electrical, Mining, Illuminating and Chemical, to Metal¬ 
lurgical, Refrigerating, Industrial, Agricultural and Aeronautical. 

* 

There is even a magazine with the title “ Human Engineering.” 

A large and increasing part of the capacity of our colleges 
and universities is devoted to the education of engineers. 
Parts of the engineering curricula are borrowed for what used 
to be purely classical courses. The metaphors of the speech 
of the day often have an engineering basis—and we have a 
u Me Andrews’ Hymn.” The man in the street know r s something 
about spark plugs, and many women understand the general 
principles of the telephone. The social status of the engineer 
has emerged from that of a mechanic 'to one nearly as high as 
that of the clergyman, the physician or the lawyer. 

Relatively recently there has been going on simultaneously 
with all this, however, hardly noticed, something else-—a vast 
increase in so-called engineering work by men who are not 
engineers, and at the same time a large drawing oh into execu¬ 
tive, administrative, industrial, commercial, civic, educational, 
financial and even legal .callings, of men of engineering training. 
A history of segregation and disintegration seems to have 
begun to accompany a history of integration and building up. 

For one to say to-day that he is an engineer gives very little 
idea of what he actually does. It does not locate him in one of the 
twenty-seven recognized classes. It leaves it possible for the 
hearer to think of him as a “ social engineer ” or an “ efficiency 
engineer ” should he not look like a li civil engineer;” but 
even if he did define himself and say he was an electrical 
engineer, the hearer would still not know whether he represented 
the last word on the loading of telephone circuits or his responsi¬ 
bility was to determine whether the great railroad terminals of 
Chicago should use a third rail or an overhead catenary. If 
he should say “ I am a teacher,” “ a physician,” “ a clergy- 
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man, “ a lawyer, 3 ’ there would be a much more definite con¬ 
ception attaching to his answer. There must be, therefore, in 
the title “ engineer ” something broader, something not in¬ 
cluded, or included to a lesser degree, in the titles of the other 
professions or occupations. 

A light is shed if we examine the popular definition that 
engineering is “ educated common sense. 3 ’ Can it be that 
unlike “physician,” “lawyer,’ 3 “teacher,’ 3 the term “engineer” 
does not describe what a man does, but rather how he does it? 
A method rather than an occupation? It is even so; that is, 
essentially, and with limitations I shall refer to later. 

What then is this “ method 33 that has given the engineer his 
ever broadening domain and brought all kinds of men and callings 
to his school? He can tell you at once. Here is where he 
is defined and where his fellows recognize him and each other 
though they come from the ends of the industrial earth as to 
diversity of actual occupation. The method had its birth in 
Greece, though it was stifled almost to death by the tremendous 
philosophic, humanistic and artistic energies of the Hellenes. 
Later it was buried in Europe under the irruption of the bar¬ 
barians. The names of Thales, dear to our profession, with 
his elektron, and of Aristotle and Archimedes, stand out as 
having done much for it especially Archimedes—in spite of the 
humanistically polarized intellectual atmosphere in which they 
lived and which they contributed so gloriously to create. 

But the Greeks made only a start. To quote an authorit} 7- , 
their material thinking was largely based on what has proved to 
be a wxong method of procedure, the introspective and con¬ 
jectural rather than the inductive and experimental. They in¬ 
vestigated Nature by studying their own minds, by considering 
the meanings of words, rather than by studying things and 
recording phenomena. But they saw much of the light with all 
this. Though absolutely dead for a thousand years in Europe, 

the method was kept alive during the middle ages in 
Arabia, although confused with magic, alchemy and algebra. 
Then came Roger Bacon, Leonardo da Vinci and Copernicus, 
and science as we know it began to take shape. 

Aristotle had sat down in his chamber and he wrote in a book, 

“ A body twice as heavy as another of course falls twice as fast ”. 
Galileo released simultaneously from the top of the Leaning 
Tower a one-pound and a one-hundred-pound shot and they 
reached the earth together, before the eyes of the assembled 
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University of Pisa. But “ the method ” was repugnant to the 
University, and almost to a man they believed their Aristotle, 
sophistically explained away what they saw, and persecuted 
Galileo. Descartes, Newton, Lagrange, Laplace, Francis Bacon 
connote to engineers the transcendent story, unless for electrical 
engineers there should be added Ampere, Faraday, Henry, 
Helmholtz, Kelvin. 

The method of doing things that makes an engineer is, 
therefore, the applying to practical and utilitarian ends the 
principles and reasoning of science. Engineering is not science, 
for in science there is no place for the conception of utility. 
Truth is her sole criterion. In the exalted language of Professor 
Keyser, “ Not in the ground of need, not in bent and painful toil,' 
but in the deep-centered play-instinct of the world Science has 
her origin and root; and her spirit, which is the spirit of genius in 
moments of elevation, is but a sublimated form of play, the aus¬ 
tere and lofty analogue of the kitten playing with the entangled 
skein or of the eaglet sporting with the mountain winds/’ 

Engineering is Science’s handmaid following after her in 
honor and affection, but doing the practical chores of life, con¬ 
cerned with the useful and the material; with costs and with 
expediency, and concerned with the humanities only in so far as 
they are an incident in some particular scheme of reality, and 
then objectively, if that may be said. Her methods merely apply 
“ straight thinking to material problems for useful purposes.” 

Does this constitute a profession? No. Some day it will 
be the way almost everybody thinks instead of a body of specialists 
and then the difference between a doctor, for instance, and 
an engineer will be only in the things they busy themselves 
about; as is today the only difference between kinds of engineers. 
The center of education has recently been shifting rapidly 
—almost as rapidly as material well-being has been increasing. 
The application of science to living has marked an age as 
distinct as the age of the climax of Art in Greece. The “ new 
class 99 has been but a pioneer in sowing the seeds of scien¬ 
tific rationalization in a field the value of which was only 
dreamed of by Archimedes and not actually recognized until, 
as the Encyclopedia tells us, “ about the middle of the eighteenth 
century,” when the <c new class ’’began to arise. And now, as 
to the limits within which Engineering is a method rather than an 
occupation. 

There will always be engineers, for the methods of Science will 
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constantly advance, and there will be needed continually, to 
interpret and transmit them to mankind, and to make the first 
applications of them to useful purposes, a class of men who, by 
instinct and taste, as well as by the possession of what I later 
shall caliche dynamic component, find easier than other men— 
and consequently perform better—the kind of scientific thinking, 
observation and action that characterize engineers today. 

What these men will be busy about it is hardly safe to say, 
although it is probable the present great divisions of engineering 
will be more or less preserved. It seems certain that a large 
mass of knowledge that now is called engineering and forms the 
basis of many of the engineering specializations, will become 
general knowledge, and will be absorbed by the community, 
partly as a result of the shifting of the center of education and 
partly through everyday familiarity, and the men possessing this 
knowledge will no longer be called engineers. They will be called 
farmers, let us say, in the case of the “ Agricultural Engineer ”— 
of course, a farmer of a very advanced kind compared to the 
earlier one. 

But the center of education will not always continue to shift. 
It is shifting now only because it has so^ long been eccentric. 
It would be a calamity for it to shift too far, resulting in a 
world whose sole training was applied science and the utilities. 
Under such a condition, engineering and the utilities them¬ 
selves would languish instead of flourishing, for there would be. 
lacking in engineers the dynamic component. 

Ample knowledge, insight, information does not make an 
engineer. He must first be a man. Engineering is not thought, 
like philosophy; it is thought times action, and only when the 
qualities of action are developed approximately to the same 
extent as the qualities of thought is an engineer at his best. 
Only then is his area of effect a maximum. The quali¬ 
ties of action involve tastes and personality, the feelings, the 
will. And it is these that constitute the component or factor 
that makes an engineer’s intellectual or rationalizing equip¬ 
ment dynamic—that puts it to use. 

It was partly the intense appreciation of the value of the 
dynamic component that led the Greeks and successive centuries 
astray in the direction of their education and contributed to an 
underestimate of the importance of Science and the study of the 

laws of Nature. We must not go to the equally wrong other 
extreme. 
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vSo far I have said but little of electrical engineering. It must 
be brought in if for no other purpose than to justify our title. 
Although the article on “Engineering” in the Brittanica occupies 
only six inches of one column, it concludes with the following: 
“ The last great new branch is electrical engineering, which touches 
the older branches at so many points that it has been said that 
all engineers must be electricians. 77 If engineering is a method 
of doing things, and electrical engineering tends to embrace all 
other branches, there is an implication that electrical engineering 
is the latest or most highly developed form of the method— 
the method that is the utilitarian application of the principles 
of Science to the material facts of life. 

Such is unquestionably the case. Born scarcely more than 
twenty-five years ago, the <c youngest branch,’ 7 Electrical Engi¬ 
neering had the opportunity of striking its roots into the richest 
of scientific soils, free from prejudices, customs or traditions. It 
had no entangling alliances, no political laws to retard or encum¬ 
ber it. The field it preempted was the Terra Nova of Engineer¬ 
ing, the New World of Applied Science. 

Under the influence of those geniuses of Science, Volta, 
Faraday, Ampere, Ohm, Kelvin, Helmholtz, Maxwell, Oersted, 
Henry, Gauss, and with the metric system for its cornerstone, there 
developed a comprehensive structure of thought and a related 
scheme of units. The latter are the admiration of the world for 
their simplicity, their convenience, their precision and their 
reproducibility. The scientific method as applying to all 
phenomena acquired its most perfect embodiment in the electric 
system and its relations. 

‘But there is a philosophic debt that we electrical engi¬ 
neers owe our units. They school' our minds. The ability 
to measure with precision difficult and complicated quanti¬ 
ties enables clear thinking on them and renders reasoning 
about them possible that otherwise could not be attempted. 
To name a thing is to know it. The wonderful electrical units 
are a fluent language that gives the widest opportunity to 
thought. By their character they educate our faculties of 
definition and of relation. They typify all quantitative think¬ 
ing, not merely electrical. They are, indeed, the epitome, the 
last word of the great minds of our. age, as to what the scientific 
method of thought is. 

Therefore, although the subject matter of electrical engineering 
is covering a wider and wider range—so wide as to be almost incon- 
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gruous, the electrical method of thinking is applicable through¬ 
out ft and it is, in fact, spreading far beyond. As an electrical 
engineer, I even find myself thinking of the crowds passing 
in the streets in terms of amperes and volts, and of the fluc¬ 
tuations of the stock market in terms of current, inductance, 
capacity, resistance and resonance. 

That which can impose form upon our thought enables us 
successfully to think of any kind of thing. The forms of thought 
established for electrical engineering are at once so compre¬ 
hensive, so rigid, so rich in detail, and so illuminating that 
engineering does not bound them. They may be called the 
manifestation of Science in civilization, the best represen¬ 
tation of the scientific method at work for utilitarian ends. 
They prove that the profession of Electrical Engineering not 
only deals with single-phase motors, storage batteries, high- 
tension transmissions, turbo-generators, coronas, carbon trans¬ 
mitters and commutation, as an occupation , but that it also is a 
way of thinking , and as such is not an occupation, but the latest 
and most highly developed scientific method of solving all kinds 

of practical problems of matter and force, for the benefit of the 
human race. 



A paper presented at the 29th Annual Con¬ 
vention of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Boston, Mass,, June 25, 1912. 
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CORONA LOSSES BETWEEN WIRES AT HIGH 

VOLTAGES 


BY C, .FRANCIS HARDING 

Much has been written within the last few years upon the sub¬ 
ject of atmospheric or so-called “corona” loss between wires at 
high voltages. Particular interest has been aroused in connection 
with this loss because of the fact that since the advent of the sus¬ 
pension insulator and the condenser type of transformer bushing 
the loss due to corona has become the limiting factor in the in¬ 
crease of transmission line voltages. The number of tests which 
have been made to determine the exact value of such loss under 
varying conditions of line construction, weather conditions, etc., 
which have been recognized to be free from a relatively large prob¬ 
ability of error, has been too small to warrant final conclusions, 
particularly with regard to the accuracy of empirical formulas de¬ 
rived therefrom. The formulas suggested for the determination 
of corona loss and critical voltage have not been applied to other 
available tests nor a comparative summary made of such tests 
upon a common basis. 

It is the object of this paper, therefore, first to set forth as a 
progress report the results of tests recently performed at Purdue 
University by a method differing in some respects from any 
previously published, and to compare the results obtained by 
various observers upon such a basis as to aid in the early con¬ 
firmation of formulas which may be generally used in transmis¬ 
sion line design. 

Experimental Transmission Line 

The line upon which the tests were made was constructed 
for the purpose and was about 1380 ft. in length, made up of 
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ree spans of approximately equal length. Steel poles with 
- t. crossarms supported the line through the agency of five- 
pait suspension insulators. The insulators were so mounted 
that the wire spacing could be easily changed. 

An insulator rack, Fig. 1, similar in all respects to the insulators 
upon the line, but containing only a few feet of line wire, was pro- 
V1 ed 11 order that the losses over the insulators might be sep¬ 
arately measured and deducted. Jumpers surrounding the 
fatram insulators were so designed that -the line could be readily 
reached from the ground by means of a pole and connected to 
or isconnected from the insulator rack and feeder so that line 
and rack measurements could be made in rapid succession and 
therefore under the same weather conditions. 


Method 

The method employed was not unlike the one outlined by 

ee /’ f the introduction of some new details has been 

made therein which add many valuable data to the tests and 
possibly permit of greater accuracy in the final results. 

e secondary of a 300,000-volt, 30-kw., 60-cycle transformer, 
previously constructed at the University,, was opened at the 
grounded neutral, and a Rowland dynamometer, calibrated as 

connSr? 61 "’ ^ ° f the elements of an oscillograph, were 
onnected m senes therewith. See Fig. 2. As the dynamometer 

ard Sr r v r 17 callbrated with a potentiometer and stand- 

means of tb etf “ tlVe Value of the current wave obtained by 
means of the oscillograph was accurately known. An auxiliary 

coil and « nl an r \■ , q l 1 l at 0f an avef age secondary 
coils wa s rn r *5 ^ the aVerage fl ux cutting the secondary 

osSwLb T + m rj aUel With a VOltmeter a » d a second 
was Z a a ! The middle point of the auxiliary coil 
ary drcuifle S&P W&S introduced into the second- 

in case the’latter should ' V ° ltage 

connections together with those upon the^agnetic cTrcuTand 
frame of the oscihograph eliminated effects duSS“ 
udnch might have otherwise affected the calibration or readfn" 

secondary ™ m , entS ' The ratl ° of turns on the auxiliary and 

secondary voufM ^ depended Up0n to determine the 

auxiliary coil volt ^ & ‘f llbratlon CUrve was Plotted between 
- COlI - V ° ltage and secondary voltage as determined 

1 : S ni P pa'ge lssf Peek ’ Jr " Transactions A.I.E.E.,1011, 
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by spark gap measurement under all conditions of transformer 
loading and line spacing (see Figs. 3 and 4). The ordinate of 
the oscillograph voltage wave was therefore expressed in terms 
of secondary voltage between wires, while the current and voltage 
readings and waves combined enabled the power factor, power 
and wave distortion to be determined. As a check, readings 
in the primary were also taken. 

The line spacing having been carefully adjusted, the calibra¬ 
tion of the auxiliary coil voltage in terms of both spark gap 
distance (Fig. 3) and actual kilovolts taken from the A.I.E.E. 



Fig. 2 


standard spark gap curve was determined (Fig. 4), first with 
the line and feeders and secondly with the rack and feeders 
connected to the transformer. The difference between these 
two calibration curves, Fig. 4, due to the greater leakage fiux 
in the transformer when furnishing the greater charging current 
demanded by the line, is quite marked and may have introduced 
errors in other investigations even when a portion of the second¬ 
ary winding was used as an auxiliary exploring coil, if the above 
calibration with the secondary line spark gap was neglected. 

With this information at hand eight or nine desirable voltages 
were selected for the test, and after the amplitude of the waves 
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of voltage and current had been carefully adjusted upon the 
oscillograph screen by varying oscillograph field excitation, sus¬ 
pension tension and galvanometer circuit resistance in the case 
of the voltage wave, a film was exposed at each voltage to obtain 
a single point on the loss curve. By displacing the . zero line 
somewhat the two wave forms at a single voltage with and with- 



Fig. 3 Calibration Curve—Auxiliary Coil and Spark Gap. 

No. 4 wire, 6-ft. spacing. 

out the rack could be exposed upon a single film. Such a record 
is illustrated in Fig. 5. At the instant the film was exposed, 
readings of secondary current and auxiliary coil voltage, the 
latter being held constant during the test, were taken, to¬ 
gether with primary voltage, current and power. To provide 
against a failure in exposure a tracing was also made of the wave 
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forms as they appeared upon the screen, but these tracings were 
used m but two points among all the curves obtained. 

s wave distortion, if present, would require the calculation 
of an equivalent sine wave in order to make this method depend- 
a e > acare ful study was made of the wave shapes obtained for 



Fig. 4 — Calibration Curve—Auxiliary Coil Reading and 

Secondary Effective Kilovolts. 

No. 4 wire—6 ft. spacing. 


both voltage and current. Only at very low values of line volt¬ 
age was any effective distortion noticeable and the error thereby 
produced is seen by Fig. 6 to be small and located upon a portion 
of the loss curve where it is of little consequence. No calcula¬ 
tions were therefore made of the equivalent sine wave except 
to determine Fig. 6. In Fig. 7 will be seen a comparison between 
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a mathematically calculated sine wave and the actual wave ob¬ 
tained from the line test. 

The zero line produced by the oscillograph was not depended 
upon, but the mean of the maximum, deflections of the waves 
was used for drawing an accurate zero line upon the film. This 
line, as well as the displacements of the points of zero voltage 
and current, was very accurately determined by placing the de¬ 
veloped film over a sheet of section paper with the peaks of the 
waves tangent to a given section line and noting the section 



Fig. 8—Atmospheric Loss—1000-ft. Line. 

No. 4 wire—G-ft. spacing—60 cycles—barometer 29.02 in.—temperature 41 deg. falir.— 

humidity 63 per cent. 

line upon which the waves cut the zero line. The ratio of the 
average wave displacement thus measured to the average length 
of film required for a half cycle represented the ratio of dis¬ 
placement angle to 180 deg. The cosine of this angle was taken 
as the power factor. 

Results 

Curves showing the relation between corona loss and voltage 
between wires for No. 4 B. & S. solid copper-clad steel wires 
are shown in Figs. 8, 9 and 10, the broken lines indicating test 
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results and the full line the actual loss upon the line proper after 
deducting losses on insulator rack and feeders. Fig. 10 also shows 
the increase of power factor with increase of voltage, indicating 
a rather marked change in slope beyond the critical voltage. 
Later tests indicated that the loss over the insulators was neg¬ 
ligible and that the lower loss curve was made up principally 
of feeder losses. All losses were reduced to a standard length of 
line (two wires in parallel) of 1000 ft. 

In order that a further study of these curves might be made the 



Fig. 9 —Atmospheric Loss—1000-ft. Line. 

No. 4 wire—S-ft. spacing—60 cycles—barometer 29.4 in. temperature 5U.fi deg. fahr. 

humidity 09 per cent. 

square roots of their kilowatt values (ordinates) were plotted 
in Fig. 11 against kilovolts as abscissas. It is evident that 
they obey the quadratic law T both above and below the visual 
critical voltage, e v , although the slope is diffeient above that 
value, as would be expected. It is a significant fact that while 
the points thus plotted from the net loss curves of Figs. 8, 9 
and 10, respectively, fall very accurately upon straight lines, 
none of the other curves involving more or less than the net 
losses between wires obey such a law. This seems to indicate 
that the method used is an accurate one. 
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Fig. 10—Atmospheric Loss— 1000-ft. Line. 

No. 4 wire— 10-ft. spacing—60 cycles—barometer 29.36 in.— temperature 49 deg. fahr - 

humidity 86 per cent. 
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The application of the T d method to these curves results as 
follows: 


TABLE I 


Spacing 

Critical 

disruptive 

voltage 

! 

Equation of curve | 

Below visual critical voltage 

l 

Above visual critical voltage j 

i 

6 ft. 

59.3 

kw = 0.00158 (g - 14.9)2 

kw = 0.00404 (« - 29.7)2 

, 8 “ 

09.3 

kw = 0.00086 (e - 7.5)2 

kw = 0.00512 (e ~ 34.7)2 

10 “ 

77.5 

kw = 0.00022 (e +6.45)2 

kw = 0.00388 (e — 38.8) a 


The accuracy with which these equations represent the ex¬ 
perimental curves may be noted in Fig. 12, where the full line 



# 

No. 4 wire—60 cycles. 


curves are taken from Figs. 8, 9 and 10 and the crosses indicate 
the points calculated by means of the above equations. 

A further check upon the formulas which have been proposed 

to determine corona loss 2 will be found below. 

Let e Q = effective disruptive critical voltage to neutral. 
fyi Q =. constant depending upon condition of surface 
of wires = 0.93 for solid weathered wires, 
go = disruptive gradient of air = 21.1 kv. per cm. 
effective. 

d — air density factor. 

r = radius of wire in cm. 

s == distance between wire centers in cm. 


2. Ibid . 
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whence 


e o = m Q g 0 d r log* — 

r 


Applying this formula to the test at the 10-ft. spacing, Pig. 10, 


8 

r 

s 


17.91 X 29.36 


459 -J- 49 


1.036 


= 0.259 cm. 
= 305 cm. 


e ° 0.93 X 21.1 X1.036 X0.259 log g = 36.6 kv. 

e'c (between wires) = 73.2 
e' 0 (from curve) = 77.5 kv. 

The following table compares the values of effective disruptive 

critical voltage (e 0 ) calculated from the other tests by means of 

the above formula, and the empirical values determined from the 
curves. 


TABLE II 


Wire spacing 

eo calculated 

eo from curve 

6 ft. 

8 “ 

10 “ 

68.8 kv. 

71.2 kv. 

73.2 kv. 

59.3 kv. 

69.3 kv. 

77.5 kv. 


Although there is considerable departure from the calculated 
value in the test at six-ft. spacing, the tests at wider spacings 
check remarkably well when it is considered that the .tests were 
carried on in an entirety different locality and under con¬ 
ditions of temperature and pressure different from those upon 
which the formulas were based. 

But the comparison may be carried still further and the corona 
loss calculated from PeehJs formula. 

Let p = corona loss in kw. 

k constant = 344 in original formula. 

/ = frequency in cycles per second. 

~ § J y (e-e 0 ) 2 It)-* kw. per km. per wire 


or p 0.0021 'jL (e— eo) 2 kw. 


per 1000 ft. for two wires. 
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Again considering the ten-foot spacing, 

= 0.0021 X 60 /Q.259 (e __ eo) 3 
p 1.036 v 305 

= 0.00355 (e-38.8) 2 

if the value of (e 0 ) be taken from the test, or 
p' = 0.00355 (e — 36.6) 2 

it the calculated effective disruptive critical voltage be used. 
The curves resulting from the calculations thus outlined may 



Pig. 13 —Atmospheric Loss—1000-ft. Line. 

(j-ft. spacing—No. 4 wire—60 cycles. 

No. 1—Results of test. 

No. 2—Calculated, eo from test. 

No. 3—Calculated, eo (Peek’s formula). 


be compared with the experimental values in Figs. 13,14 and 15, 
where it will be seen that the three curves fall remarkably close 
to one another above the visual critical voltage and especially 
at the 10-foot spacing, indicating that the calculated values are 
sufficiently accurate for any practical transmission line design. 

Other Tests Compared 

It is a significant fact that the corona loss curves resulting 
from the tests outlined in this paper obey a quadratic law both 
below and above the visual critical voltage, although the constant 
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is different for the two portions of the curve. Peek’s curve 
below the visual critical voltage was represented by a more com¬ 
plicated equation than the quadratic. A study of the results 
of other observers indicates that only an occasional curve obeys 
the quadratic law. For instance, but four of the twenty-nine 
curves determined by Mershon 3 are quadratic and these four, 
Figs. 14 and 15, represent tests upon very large stranded cables 
at comparatively low voltages so that but little of the curve 
above the critical voltage is available. The corona losses upon 
the Shoshone-Denver lines of the Central Colorado Power Com- 



Fig. 14—Atmospheric Loss. 1000-ft, Line. 

8-ft. spacing—No. 4 wire—60 cycles. 

No. 1—Results of test. 

No. 2—Calculated, eo from test. 

No. 3—Calculated, eo (Peek’s formula). 


pany were found by Faccioli 4 to obey the quadratic law. The 
three groups of tests reported by Peek, Faccioli and the present 
paper not only offer an interesting comparison between results 
upon actual and experimental transmission lines, but, following as 
they do the quadratic law, the latter seems to have been fully 
established as the correct law of corona, especially as the tests 
mentioned were determined by measurements taken directly 
in the high-tension line under investigation and not in the pri¬ 
mary circuit. 

3. R. D. Mershon, A. I.E. E. Transactions, 1908, Vol. XXVII, II, 
page 845. 

4. G. Faccioli, A. I. E. E. Transactions, 1911, Vol. XXX, I, page 337, 
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In Fig. 16 will be found a comparison of the results of several 
tests upon both operating and experimental transmission lines, 
in which the losses have been reduced to a standard length of 
1000 feet of two-wire line. Curves 1, 2 and 3, having nearly the 
same size of wire and spacing, maybe compared with one another. 
Such comparison indicates that Mershon’s results are consid¬ 
erably lower than the others, while those of this paper check 
Peek’s results fairly well, especially at the higher voltages. A 
similar study of curves 4, 5 and 6, which represent very similar 



Fig. 15— Atmospheric Loss— 1000-ft. Line. 

10-ft. spacing—No. 4 wire—60 cycles. 

No. 1—Results of test. 

No. 2—Calculated, eo from test. 

No. 3—Calculated, eo (Peek's formula). 


line conditions, indicates that Peek’sequation gives too low values 
of loss. This lower loss-indicated by the curve resulting from 
Peek’s equation as compared with test results upon operating 
lines seems to confirm the inference which might have been made 
from Figs. 13, 14 and 15, that values calculated from Peek s 
equation are slightly too low. The number of tests available 
does not justify a change in the equation, however. 

The use of copper-clad steel wire in these tests has alrea \ 
been mentioned. It may be of interest to note that the con¬ 
ductivity of this line was 43 per cent of that of a copper line ot 
the same gage and that the impedance with the eight-ft. spacing 
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was found to be 1.75 ohms, or 0.634 ohms per 1000 ft. of wire. 
The impedance of a No. 4 B. & S. copper line with the same 
spacing is found to be 0.82 ohms, or 46.9 per cent of the copper- 
clad line. With the higher voltages, longer spans and corona 
loss limitations, however, the increase in impedance may prove 



Fig. 16 —Atmospheric Loss— 1000-ft. Line. 


Curve 

Authority 

Size wire 

Spacing 

1 • 

Peek (test) 

No. 8 

6 ft., 

2 

Harding 

No. 4 

6 ft. 

3 

Mexshon 

No. 4 str. 

7 ft. 

4 

West 

1/0 and 1 

30 ft. 4J in. 

5 

Faccioli 

1/0 

10 ft. 4* in. 

6 

Peek (calc.) 

1/0 

10 ft. 


to be a negligible factor and the increased tensile strength found 
to be available for high-tension line construction. 

Conclusions 

1. Corona loss may be readily and accurately determined 

with instruments connected directly into the hi°h-tension cir¬ 
cuit. * * 
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2. The use of the oscillograph for this purpose is entirely 
satisfactory and furnishes many valuable data in regard to 
wave distortion and phase displacement not available by other 

methods. 

3. The oscillograph may be accurately calibrated and films 
measured with sufficient closeness to guarantee dependable result s. 

4. When an auxiliary coil upon the step-up transformer is 
used, and probably in the case of the use of a section of the 
secondary winding to determine secondary voltage, it is necessary 
to calibrate such a coil with the secondary voltage for the various 

possible conditions of load and power factor. 

5. Corona loss curves are parabolas, the constants of the 
equations being different above and below the visual critical 

voltage. 

6. The equations of corona loss curves may be very closely 

approximated by means of the 2 A method. 

7. Test values checked results calculated from Peek’s formula 
for points above the visual critical voltage with a fair degiee of 
accuracy, especially at the wider spacings between wires. 

8. Variations from Peek’s formula were in the direction of 
greater losses for a given voltage than those given by the formula. 
This was also found to be true of the tests which have been made 
upon operating lines, when the latter w^ere reduced to a common 

standard for comparison. . 

The writer wishes to express his appreciation o t le assis ance 

rendered by Messrs. Phelps and Curtner, graduate students 

at the University, and to Messrs. Cox and Burke, who aide in 

the design and construction of the line and in taking readings. 

Recognition is also hereby -expressed for the cooperation of the 

Locke Insulator Company, the Franklin Steel Company and 

the Duplex Metals Company, which enabled these tests to 

successfully carried out. 
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LAW OF CORONA AND THE DIELECTRIC 
STRENGTH OF AIR—II 


BY F. W. PEEK, JR. 


L Introduction and Discussion of Part P 

Part I of this paper,* presented at the A. I. E. E. Annual 
Convention in Chicago, gave the results and discussion of exten¬ 
sive investigations of corona formation and loss. These investi¬ 
gations consisted of power measurements on a short transmission 
line under all of the variable conditions of spacing, size of con¬ 
ductor storms, etc., met with in practise, supplemented with 

extensive laboratory investigations. 

While the formulas given in Part I made it possible to predeter¬ 
mine accurately the corona characteristics of practical tiansmis- 
sion lines over natural temperature and barometric pi essui e 1 ange 
and commercial frequency range, investigations were continued, 
and are still being continued, with a view of rationalizing the form¬ 
ulas, and getting at the fundamentals and fundamental mechanism 
of corona loss. The work of reduction of data obtained to date 
is still incomplete, and also it is not possible at the present 
time to include all that has been accomplished. 

A considerable mass of new material, however, is given here. 

All of this work has been made possible by engineering and test 
facilities afforded by the Consulting Engineering Department 
of the General Electric Co. under the general supervision of Dr. 
C. P. Steinmetz. Thanks are due to Messrs. C. M. Davis, J. L. R. 
Hayden, C. E. Magnusson, Don F. Smith and C. W. Stone for 

their active and valuable assistance. 

For description of the appara tus and general method of test, 

* The Law of Corona and the Dielectric Strength of Air, I ran s actions 
A. T. E. E„ 1911, XXX, III, page 1889. Hereafter referred to as Part I. 
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see Part I. For convenience of reference the following short 
summary of equations, etc., is given from Part I. 

The disruptive critical voltage is 


Bq = m 0 go 


r log. 


— kv. to neutral 
r 



where g 0 is the disruptive gradient of air in kilovolts per cm. at 
25 deg. cent, and 76 cm. barometer, and is constant for all sizes 
of wires, frequencies, etc. If the effective value of g 0 is taken, e 0 
is given in effective kilovolts, 

where 

t ~ radius of conductor in cm. 

^ = distance between conductor centers in cm. 
go = 29.8 kv. per cm. (maximum), 
go = 21.1 kv. per cm. (effective). 

m ° ~ a constant depending upon the condition of the conductor 
surface. 

Wo= 1 for polished conductors. 

m 0 = 0.98 to 0.93 for roughened or weathered wires. 
w o= 0.87 to 0.83 for cables. 


Luminosity of the air surrounding the line conductors does 
not begin at the disruptive critical voltage e 0 , but at a higher 
voltage e v , the visual critical voltage. ....... 

The visual critical voltage e v is much higher for small wires 
than the disruptive critical voltage, e 0 ; it is also higher for large 
wires, but to a lesser extent. 

# ^ theoretically no loss of power should occur below the 
visual \oltage, e Vl some loss does occur, due to irregularities of 
the conductor surface, and seems to follow the probability law: 


where q is a coefficient depending on the number of spots, and 
h is a coefficient depending on the size of spots. 

Snow, sleet and rain losses seem to be of the same nature but 
trequently of far greater magnitude. 

I he visual critical voltage, e v , is derived from the disruptive 
gradient g 0 by the equation 


e* = m v g G o r 



0.301\ 
"v? ) l0g - 


5 “ . 

- kv. to neutral 
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where 




mo --- 1 to 0.93 for wires. 


\ 0.72 local corona, all along conductor; ) For seven- 

n! v i 0.S2 decided corona, all along conductor f strand cables 

♦ 

If (maximum) is used, e l} is obtained in maximum kilovolts. 


Ct- 


„ /, . 0.301 \ 

+ vr ) 


t 

0 


cm 


<•■ — Wo >' 


V V 

•• o log £ 1 10 ! ’ kw. per km. of 
1 single conductor. 

r ~ effective kilovolts to neutral. 

:mi. 

21.1 kv. per cm. (effective). 

3.92 b 
273 + r 


(5a)* 


( 6 ) 


k 




8 = air density factor 


5 

b 

t 

T 

S 

f 


c 


1 at 25 deg. cent, and 76 cm. barometric pressure, 
barometric pressure, cm. 
temperature, deg. cent, 
radius of conductor, cm. 
distance between centers of conductors, cm. 
frequency, cycles per second. 

The corona loss is ' 

a. Proportional to the frequency / (over commercial range). 

b. Proportional to the square of the excess voltage above the 

disruptive critical voltage, eo. 

ortional to the square root of the conductor radius r, 

jly proportional to the square root of the conductoi 

splicing. 

The disruptive critical voltage, £o» is that voltage at which the 
disruptive voltage gradient of the air is reached at the conductoi 

surface. Hence, it is 

a. Proportional to the conductor radius, r, and the logs s/r . 
h. Proportional to the air density. 

c. Depending somewhat on the conditions of the conductor 

surface as represented by m. ___ 

* Proportional to 3 with fair approximation over natural range of 
baronfetric pressure and temperature. 9 enters also as a function m 
energy distance. See Section Ill' of this paper. 


>p< 

and inverse 
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see Part I. For convenience of reference the following short 
summary of equations, etc., is given from Part X. 

The disruptive critical voltage is 

£ 

«0 = ?«o go r log, — kv. to neutral, ^ 

where go is the disruptive gradient of air in kilovolts per cm. at 
25 deg. cent, and 76 cm. barometer, and is constant for all sizes 
of wires, frequencies, etc. If the effective value of go is taken, e 0 
is given in effective kilovolts, 

where 

t — radius of conductor in cm. 
s — distance between conductor centers in cm. 
go =29.8 kv. per cm. (maximum), 
go = 21.1 kv. per cm. (effective). 

Wq — a constant depending upon the condition of the conductor 
surface. 

OT 0 = 1 for polished conductors. 

m o~ 0.98 to 0.93 for roughened or weathered wires. 

mo~ 0.87 to 0.83 for cables. 

Luminosity of the air surrounding the line conductors does 
not begin at the disruptive critical voltage e 0) but at a higher 
voltage e v , the visual critical voltage. ' 

Ihe visual critical voltage e v is much higher for small wires 
than the disruptive critical voltage, eo ; it is also higher for large, 
wires, but to a lesser extent. 

_ While theoretically no loss of power should occur below the 
visual voltage, e v , some loss does occur, due to irregularities of 
the conductor surface, and seems to follow the probability law: 

Pi = q e~ h bo-e)* . 

where q is a coefficient depending on the number of spots, and 
his a coefficient depending on the size of spots. 

Snow, sleet and rain losses seeni to be of the same nature but 
frequently of far greater magnitude. 

The visual critical voltage, e v , is derived, from the disruptive 
gradient g 0 by the equation 

e v = m v go dr ^ 1 + ~ kv. to neutral . 
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where 

///,, ~ — 1 to 0.03 for wires. 

1 0.72 local corona all along conductor; [For seven- 
m " I 0.S2 decided corona all along conductor f strand cables 

If » n (maximum) is used, r„ is obtained in maximum kilovolts. 


& 


go <> 


T) 


P = 


not 


go w/o )' 0 


(5a) f 


; £ — J 10 (l kw. per km. of (6) 
r ' single conductor. 


e — effective kilovolts to neutral. 
k - 344 . 

go * 21.1. kv. per cm. (effective). 


5 


= air density factor = 


3.92 b 
273 + t 


8 = 1 at 25 deg. cent, and 76 cm. barometric pressure. 
b = barometric pressure, cm. 
t — temperature, deg. cent. 
r = radius of conductor, cm. 

.v = distance between centers of conductors, cm. 

/ = frequency, cycles per second. 


The corona loss is 

a. Proportional to the frequency / (over commercial range). 

b. Proportional to the square of the excess voltage above the 
disruptive critical voltage, e-o- 

c. Proportional to the square root of the conductor radius r, 
and inversely proportional to the square root of the conductor 

spacing. . 

The disruptive critical voltage, Cq, is that voltage at which the 

disruptive voltage gradient of the air is reached, at the conductoi 
surface. Hence, it is 

a. Proportional to the conductor radius, r, and the log £ s/r. 

b. Proportional to the air density. 

c. Depending somewhat on the conditions of the conductoi 

surface as repres ented by m. _____ 

* Proportional to 8 with fair approximation over natural range of 
baronfetric pressure and temperature. 8 enters also as a function in 
energy distance. See Section III of this paper. 
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The effects of various atmospheric conditions and storms on 
the critical voltage and loss will now be considered. Humidity 

or “ vapor products ” have no appreciable effect on either the 
critical voltage or the loss. 

, Snioke lowers the critical voltage and increases the loss. 

Heavy wind has no effect on the loss or critical voltage at 
ordinary commercial frequencies. 

The weather conditions that really count practically and which 

must be seriously considered in the design of transmission lines 
are as follows: 

Fog lowers the critical voltage and increases the loss. 

Sleet on the wires, or falling sleet, lowers the critical voltage 

and increases the loss. High voltages do not entirely eliminate 
sleet formation. 

Rain storms lower the critical voltage and increase the loss. 
Snow storms lower the critical voltage and increase the loss. 

The effect of snow is greater than that of any other weather 
condition. 

II. Summary of Part II. 

1* influence of Temperature and Barometric Pressure on g v 
and go over a Wide Range . & 

a. Visual corona starts at a lower voltage if the temperature is 
increased. Visual corona starts at a lower voltage if the baro¬ 
metric pressure is decreased. That is, 

e v = 4> (8) 

where 5 is the air density factor. If e v ' is the visual critical volt¬ 
age at 5 = 1,.over a short range of 5 a fair approximation is: 
c v ~ 8 ef. 

b. 0\ei a consideiable range of air density our experiments 
show 


. . /, . 0.301 \ , ^ 

-m, St or\l+ Vf 7 j log, - 

(5') 

_ ^ , 0.301 \ 

l 1 + V77) 

(5a') 


c. This means that the disruptive gradient varies directly with 
the air density factor 5, as would be expected, and as already 
showm in Part I, 

go = <5 g 0 A 
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It also means that the energy storage zone to'cause rupture 
extends 

v" r 

0.301— 7 = cm. 

Vd 

from the conductor surface, and, therefore, g v does not vary 
directly with the air density. This is in accordance with the 
theory of Part I that energy is necessary to cause rupture. 

d. The influence of variation of air density is the same over 
a very wide range whether the variation of air density is caused 
by change of barometric pressure or temperature. 

2 . Influence of Frequency on g v and go- Between 40 and 100 
cycles the influence of frequency on g v and go, if any, is small, and 
less than the slight changes in wave shape in the testing trans¬ 
former at different frequencies and which cannot be detected by 
the oscillograph. 

3. Spark-over and Corona on Polished Parallel Wires or Cylin¬ 
ders. 

a. Where s/r is less than 30 spark-over occurs before corona 
appears. 

b. Where s/r is 30, either spark or corona may occur. This 
point is very unstable. If corona appears first the spark-over 
voltage e 8 is slightly increased. 

c. Where s/r is greater than 30 corona appears at e v , then 
spark-over occurs at higher voltage e s . 

d. Above the point of intersection of the e s and e v curves 
plotted with spacing s, e & follows' approximately a straight line 
through the test range. The g v curve is a straight line parallel to 
the axis. The g s curve is also very nearly a straight line which 
intersects the g v curve at s/r = 30, and extended cuts the-g 
axis at go = 30 kv. per cm. This seems to be a further check on 
30 as the disruptive gradient for air. 

e. e s is less definite than e v and is greatly influenced by irregu¬ 
larities, somewhat by humidity, dirt, etc. For polished wires and 
constant spacing, e 8 increases with decreasing diameter of the wire. 
When the conductor surfaces are coated with water, at a given 
spacing is almost independent of the radius of the wire and ap¬ 
proximately follows the needle gap curve. Oil on the conductor 
surface has a somewhat similar effect. Water on the conductor 
surface always very greatly reduces g v - Oil on the conductor sur¬ 
face reduces g v to some extent on large conductors, and by in creas¬ 
ing the radius an appreciable percent raises g v on small conductors. 
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f. For the test range it is difficult to determine whether the 
e s or g s curve with 5 more nearly follows a straight line. 

(1.) On the assumption that g 8 is in straight line—and this 
seems the most reasonable assumption—we may write: 

0.01 ,s'\ t 

„ i p v< p er cm. maximum 
Vr rf 


(t. 


30 ( 


l -|- 


This holds above the triangular point where s/r is greater than 
30. When s/r — 30 it reduces to the visual corona formula 


& 




s + 


Q.301A 

' V7/ 


= gv kv. per cm. maximum 


Experimental points follow this curve well. 

(2.) On the assumption that e 3 is a straight line the expression 
takes the form 


Cs — 3.4 ^ -f- 


5 + 5 
2.5 vT 


This curve is based upon the assumption that for a given 
spacing all sizes of wires would spark-over at the same voltage 
and when s/r — 30 and go — 30, if there were no “ corona resist¬ 
ance.” When Yi is the total radius of wire and corona, and go 
giadient at edge of corona, this voltage would be, at no 
“ corona resistance ”, 

3.4 s 

However, out experiments show that the spark-over varies with 
size of conductor and the difference is something similar to a 
“ corona drop ” expressed by 

s ~b 5 

2.5 V7 

or the total spark-over voltage is 


_j_ 5 

e s ~ 3.4 ^ + ———— kv. maximum 

2. O "v y 


Assumption (1) is a closer approximation to experimental 
values. 
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The visual corona gradient for a conductor coated with a film 
of oil is 

0 


& 


( 0 6f>\ 

1 + v ' J maximum kv. per cm, 


The visual corona gradient for a conductor coated with moisture, 
is by rain or fog, is 


n 
c 


gv 


n /. , 0.815\ 

a yi + } maxi 


.ximum kv. per cm. 


li. In concentric cylinders designed for maximum dielectric 
strength the ratio is not R/r = e, but is modified because g v is a 
function of r. 

i. Where corona forms before spark in concentric cylinders, 
as when r is very small compared with R, corona docs not ex¬ 
tend out to radius x when R/x = critical ratio for metallic 
cylinders and spark-over, but greatly increases the spark-over 


j »^vaung grading or “ corona resistance. 


>» 


4. Disruptive Gradient g„. 

That go constant and is 30 kv. per cm. is indicated by three 
entirely different methods. 

1 . By visual corona. 

2 . By spark-over. 

3. By power measurements. 

5 . Stroboscopic Study of Corona. By the use of a stroboscope, 
a-r. corona discharge was observed on wires and needle points 
on the negative and positive parts of the wave. 

a. To the unaided eye corona discharge often appears 1 o extend 
completely across between points without arc-over. Examina¬ 
tion through a stroboscope shows that the corona'extends way 
out from the positive needle as a bluish white spray. The nega¬ 
tive needle appears as a red point. 

b. To the unaided eye corona on parallel wires appears as 
reddish beads more or less evenly spaced, with a bluish white 
needle-like fringe in between. If the wires are smooth the stro¬ 
boscope shows the red beads on the negative, and a smooth bluish 
white glow on the positive. At abrasions or points the positive 
corona extends way out as very fine bluish needles. Without 
the stroboscope the eye sees the combination of the positive 
and negative. 

* 

c. In general, the positive discharge appears as fine bluish- 
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white spray or needles, while the negative discharge appears as 
reddish tufts. The discharge from points always gives the same 
impression as a stream of water being forced out under pressure 
from the positive, and gathering in at the negative. 

6 . Remarks. Many interesting points are observed and further 
discussed which.cannot be taken up in this summary. 

Practical Corona Formulas 
(Revised and collected for reference.) 

Disruptive critical volts (parallel wires) 


e 0 = 21.1 M 0 d r logs - effective kv. to neutral ^ 

Visual critical volts and gradient (parallel wires). 

* 

( 0 301\ 

1 + ^^rylog £ ~ effective kv. to neutral (S') 


g v = 21.1 d ^1 + effective kv. per cm. 


(6a') 


Power loss (fair weather). 


P = (e-e 0 ) 2 10 -5 

P = '~f f Vj (e — 21.1 m 0 0 r log, y) 10~ 5 

kw. per km. single conductor. (6) 

Power loss (storm). 

Power loss (storm) is higher and can generally be found with 

fair approximation by assuming e 0 — 0.80 of fair weather e 0 in 

( 6 ). 

Visual corona gradient—wires thoroughly wet (with fair ap¬ 
proximation) 





0.815\ 
V7 ) 


effective kv. per cm. 


Other Formulas. For spark-over formulas, corona in concen 
trie cylinders, etc., see text. 
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Notation 


5 

b 

t 

r 


m v 


3 .92 b 
273 t 


= barometric pressure in cm. 

— temperature in degrees cent. 

= frequency in cycles per second. 

= irregularity factor. 

= 1 for polished wires. 

= 0.98 to 0.93 for roughened or weathered wires. 


= 0.87 to 0.83 for cables. 

f 0.72 for local corona all along conductor 
= -4 0.82 for decided corona all along conductor 


1 For seven- 
strand 

i 

J cables 


— 1 to 0.93 for wires. 
r — radius of wire in cm. 

^ = distance between conductor centers in cm. 


III. Influence of Temperature and Barometric 
Pressure on Visual Gradient and Disruptive 

Gradient 


In the former paper* it was shown that the visual critical 
gradient for parallel wires may be expressed in maximum kv. 
per cm. 



0.301\ 

v7 / 


at the standard temperature of 25 deg. cent, and barometric 
pressure of 76 cm. Also, for changes in temperature and baro¬ 
metric pressure over the natural range, a fair approximation is 

g v = 29.8 d 11 H —fjf j 

Where 5 is the air density correction factor and'is unity at the 
standard temperature and pressure. 

3.92 b 
273 + t 

barometric pressure, 
temperature. - _ 

* Law of Corona and Dielectric Strength of Air —I. 


d = 

b = 
t = 
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On the theory that definite energy is necessary to start dis¬ 
ruption or glow,* go should vary directly with the air density 
factor 5. g„, however, should not vary directly with 5, as the 
thickness of the energy storage film should also be a function of 
<5. Thus, we would suspect that the equation for g„ should be 
written 

g„ = go ^ (l + 

Whether 5 is varied by change of temperature or air pressure, 
the effect should be the same as long as the temperature is not so 
high that the air is changed chemically. This will be discussed 
more fully, later, under the head of “ Rupturing Energy.” 


TABLE I 

For Polished Copper Tube Inside of Brass Cylinder 


Test 195 r = 0.953 R « 5.55 cm 


Observed values 

Calculated from equation 

Kv. 

t deg. 

b 


gv 

Rv 


Wh 

effective 

cent. 

cm. 

5 

(max) 

(max) 

k 

48.5 

18 

75.4 

1.016 

40.7 

41.4 

mm 

m 

46.5 

37 

U 

0.954 

39.1 

39.1 

ms 

KH 

45.2 

50 

a 

0.915 

38.0 

37.7 

0.327 

0.312 

43.4 

66 

u 

0.873 

36.5 

36.2 

0.337 

0.314 

41.0 

85 

u 

0.826 

34.5 

34.5 

0.339 

0.308 

39.6 

100 

u 

0.793 

33.3 . 

33.3 

0.344 

0.306 

37.6 

119 

u 

0.754 

31.6 

31.9 

0.342 

0.297 


Temperature Tests. A series of experiments on visual corona 
was carried on over a temperature range of —20 deg. cent, to 
140 deg. cent. (All tests in this paper were made at 60 cycles 
unless otherwise specified.) The apparatus is shown in Fig. 1. 
It consists of a polished wire in the center of a brass cylinder. 
The cylinder was placed horizontally in a large asbestos-lined 
“ hot box. ” Heating was effected by grids at the bottom of the 
box. The cylinder was shielded in such a way, and sufficient 
time was allowed to elapse after each change to get uniform 
temperature in the tube. Temperature was observed by a num¬ 
ber of thermometers distributed in the “ hot box.” 

After heating became uniform, voltage was applied and 
gradually increased until glow appeared. The central con- 


* Part I, Trans. A. I. E. E., 1911, XXX, III,, pages 1939-1947. 
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ductor was observed through a window placed in such a 
position in the front part of the box that the whole length of 
the conductor could be seen. It was found that it made no 
appreciable difference in the starting voltage whether or not 
the box and tubes were “ aired out ” after each test. Concentric 
cylinders were used in this test rather than parallel wires, as 
the apparatus is more compact and requires a much smaller 
“ hot box.” 

Three sizes of brass cylinders were used, having inside radii 
of 8.89, 5.55, and 3.65 cm., respectively. The central conductor 
ranged in size from 0.059 to 0.953 cm. radius. I and II are 
typical data tables.. 


TABLE II 

For Polished Copper Tube Inside of Brass Cylinder 


Test 194 r = 0.476 cm. R ~ 5.55 cm. 


Kv. 

effective 

* 

b 

6 

gv 

(max) 

gv ' 

(max) 

k 

W a 

41.0 

—13 

75.5 

1.139 

49.6 

50.0 

0.279 

0.298 

40.0 

0 

U 

1.084 

48.3 

48.0 

0.304 

0.316 

37.0 

20 

74.9 

1.001 

44.8 

44.9 

0.306 

0.306 

35.7 

41 

75.5 

0.942 

43.2 

42.7 

0.331 

0.312 

33.2 

70 

U 

0.863 

40.1 

39.7 

0.342 

0.318 

31.5 

87 

M 

0.823 

38.1 

38.1 

0.342 

0.310 

29.5 

121 

a 

0.753 

35.7 

35.4 

0.361 

0.313 

28.7 

130 

M 

0.734 

34.7 

34.7 

0.358 

0.308 


v /' 0.3081 

—^ W '=31 S (l+^=j 

r log# — 


3.92 5 

A -—- 

(273 +/.) 

* 

Columns 1, 2, and 3 are the observed values. For concentric 
cylinders the gradient at the surface of the inner cylinder is 




e 


r loge 


R 

r 


where e is volts between cylinders, 

R is the inside radius of the outer cylinder, 
r is the radius of the inside cylinder. 

Column 5 gives the surface gradient for the voltage e v calcu¬ 
lated directly from observed values. Hence, columns 1,2, 3,4 and 
5 are observed values. ,As can be seen from the tables, and as 
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already noted, g v for a given r is independent of R or s, but varies 

with 5. 

By I A reductions of all of the data the following equation 
connecting g v with r and 8 was obtained: 


gv = go $ ^1 + 
For concentric cylinder, 


(d) r 


) 


01 A , 0.308\ 

gv = 61 o 11 + j= =r j maximum kv. per cm. 


\/drf 



Fig. 2—Effect of Temperature upon Visual Corona; 

Curves. 



These curves show straight-line relation between g v and 


at given s, g v = go 




for constant 5 , therefore 


For parallel wires, 



29 


•1 

.8 J ( 


1 " 1 ~ 


0_301\ 
a/o r / 


maximum kv. per cm. 


Referring to the tables, column 6 gives values of g v calculated 
from the above equation. Column 5 gives observed values. It 
is seen that the difference is generally less than 1 pei cent through¬ 
out the whole range. Column 7 gives values of k calculated from 
observed values of g v and for g Q = 31. In Figs. 2, 3 and 4 the 
drawn lines are the calculated values, while the crosses are 
observed values. 

go has a slightly higher value for wires in a concentric cylinder 
than for parallel wires. This does not mean that the strength 
of air differs in the two cases. For a wire in a concentric cylinder 
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the field is balanced all around and uniform, and should give 
more nearly the true value. For parallel wires there is never 
complete balance, even where s/r is large. This gives go an 
apparent value which is slightly lower. 

Barometric Pressure . It is now interesting to see if the same 


Fig. 3 


Curves 



fy-gjj Curves. 


are drawn from calculated 


values, from gv 


= 3U (l + 


Q.3Q8 \ 
6r ' 


Corona; 



p IG 4_ Effect of Temperature upon Visual Corona; 

a-gj, Curves. 

/ 0 . 308 \ 

Curves drawn from equation gv = 315 (p + ) 

law holds if the temperature is kept constant and 5 is varied by 
changing the barometric -pressure. Taking the curves by 
Whitehead*, in Fig. 5 the drawn lines are directly as plotted in 

* Electric Strength of Air—II (Figs. 6 and 7), J. B. Whitehead, Tran¬ 
sactions A. I. E. E., 1911, XXX, III, pages 1877-1879. 
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Electric Strength of Air II. M The circles are points calculated 
from the equation 


gv — 31 d ^1 -f* 


0.308 X 
y/dr / 


The check is quite remarkable, and the law seems to apply 
equally well for temperature or pressure. 


IV. Influence of Frequency on Visual Gradient 

The effect of frequency on g v for the practical range of 25 to 60 
cycles , if any, is very small and can be neglected. A few measure¬ 
ments are shown in Fig. 6. For the test range it is difficult to 
tell whether the slight variations are due to changes in wave 
shape too small to be detected by the oscillograph, or to fre¬ 
quency. The points show a tendency to decrease with increasing 



Fig. 5 Data for Lines taken from Whitehead's “ Electric 
Strength of Air, II,” Fig. 6 . 

frequency. There is a possibility of frequency entering thus as 
a function in 

*" £ " s (‘ + rtrhr) 

Investigation of this over a very wide range of frequency will 
be of great theoretical interest. Direct-current points by Wat¬ 
son are also given on curves (Fig. 6). It is interesting to note 
that these points do not indicate increased g v at lower frequencies. 

While g v over the commerical transmission range is not appre¬ 
ciably affected by frequency, it must be remembered that the 
power loss over this range, with sufficient accuracy for practical cal¬ 
culation, increases directly with the frequency, as shown in Part 
I. It will also be of theoretical interest to investigate this over 
a very wide range of frequency. The difficulties in ma lting such a 
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comparison even over a short range are many, due to changes in 
wave shape, power factor, etc. 

V. Relation between vSpark-Over and Corona for 
Parallel Wires and Concentric Cylinders 

If impressed voltage is gradually increased on two parallel 
wires placed a considerable distance apart, in air, so that the 
ratio s/r is above a certain minimum value, the first evidence of 
stress in the air is visual corona. If voltage is still further in¬ 
creased the wires become brighter and the corona has the appear¬ 
ance of extending further out from the surface. Finally, when 
the voltage has been sufficiently increased, at some chance place, 
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Fig. 6 -Variation ok Gradient with Frequency. 

Those curves arc plotted to an exaggerated scale to magnify any variati 


a spark will bridge between the conductors. When the spacing 
is small, so that s/r has a certain minimum value , spark and cor¬ 
ona may occur simultaneously, or the spark may ^bridge across 
before corona appears. This value of s/r is a critical ratio. ^ If 
the spacing is still further reduced, so that s/r is below the critical 
ratio, the first evidence of stress is complete spark-over and 
corona never appears. 

A considerable number of tests was made to study spar 
over and corona on parallel wires. The conductors in these 
tests were supported on wooden wheels in a wooden framework as 
in former tests for visual corona, except that the wires were not 
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allowed to come in contact with the wood at point of support, but 
rested on aluminum shields spun on a curve over the end wheels. 
See Fig. 7. This method of support was found necessary, as 
otherwise spark-over always took place at the ends. The appa¬ 
ratus worked very well except for very large or very small con- 


SHIELD FOR SMALL WIRE 



Fig. 7 


ductors, when it was found almost impossible to support the 
wires without spark-over at the shields. 

The conductors ranged in size from 0.15 cm. to 1.00 cm. in dia¬ 
meter, and the spacing for spark-over from 1.2 to 30 cm. The 

temperature was kept nearly constant. The conductors were 
polished after each test. 
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The method of test was to start at the smaller spacing with a 
given value of r and measure the spark-over voltage. The spac¬ 
ing was increased by steps and spark voltage measured. When 
the spacing was above the critical ratio of s/r, where corona 
formed before spark-over, the corona voltage was noted first. 
The voltage was then increased until spark-over occurred. The 
spark-over point is not as constant or consistent* as the corona 
point and is susceptible to change with the slightest dirt spot 


TABLE III 

Corona and Spark-Over for Parallel Wires 


Test No. 166 No. 0 wire 

Values read corrected to 25 deg. cent, and 76 cm. baro. 


Spacing 

Effective 
kv. to neutral 

Maximum values 

Cm. 

Corona 

Spark 

Corona 

Spark 

Corona 

Spark 

5 

ev 

es 

ev 

es 

SV 

gs 

2.54 

None 

15.8 

— 

21.9 


41 .4 

3.81 

U 

22.5 

— 

31.2 


42.5 

5.08 

a 

27.3 

— 

,37.9 

— 

43.2 

6.35 

a 

31.05 

— 

43.2 

— 

43.8 

7.62 

u 

35.0 

— 

48.5 

— 

44.9 

8.89 

a 

37.35 

— 

51.8 

— 

45.0 

10.16 

40.4 

40.9 

56 

56.7 

44 

44.6 

12.70 

41.8 

42.1 

58 

58.1 

44 

44.1 

13.97 

43.7 

46 

63.7 

60.5 

44.2 

46.7 

15.24 

45.9 

48.1. 

63.6 

67 

45.1 

48.9 

15.78 

46.6 

54.1 

64,8 

75 

43.8 

50.8 

20.32 

48.9 

59.6 

67.7 

82.8 

44 

53.7 

22.86 

50.1 

66.2 

69.7 

91.7 

43.7 

56. S 

25.40 

51.1 

71.5 

70.7 

99,2 

43.1 

60.4 

27.94 

52.1 

79 

72.4 

109.7 

42.9 

65.1 

30.48 

53.1 

84.5 

74 

117 

42.9 

67.9 

33.02 

54.1 

89.6 

74.8 

124 

42.4 

70.2 

35.56 

55.1 

95.5 

76.5 

132.5 

42,6 

73.9 

38.10 

56.1 

102.3 

77.8 

141.9 

42.7 

77.8 

40.64 

57.1 

106.5 

79.4 

149 

42.9 

SO.5 ; 

60.96 

63.3 

-■ " 

87 


42.9 



Temperature 17 deg. cent. Bar. 75.3 cm. 
Wire No. 0. Diameter 0.825 cm. 


on the conductor surface, and any unsteady condition in the 
circuit, etc. At the beginning of the tests it was found neces¬ 
sary, in order to get consistent results, to put water tube resis¬ 
tances in series with the conductors to eliminate resonance. 
These resistances were high, but not sufficiently so to cause an 

appreciable drop in voltage before arc-over. 

Table III is a typical data table. Each point is the average 

of a number of readings. _____ 

* Above the critical ratio of s/r, or where corona forms first. 
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In cdumHs 4 and 6 are voltages reduced to maximum value to 

vmdS H COrreCte< ^ standard 5. Column 6 gives the surface 
g adieu t tor corona while column 7 gives surface gradient for spark 



Fig. 



fL Z t * PaCm§ Where C ° r0na Starts &st = adove this critical spac¬ 
ing it is the apparent surface gradient, as the conductor above this 

point must be larger on account of corona. As the field around 

he conductors at the small spacings is very much distorted it is 
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necessary to use the following rather complicated formulas 
to calculate the surface gradient. 


where 



e 


D r 

T 



p H - D 
p ~ D 



s — distance between conductor centers. 
r = conductor radius. 




Fig. 9a—Spark and Visual Corona Voltages for Parallel Wires 


Fig. 8a is a typical curve. Voltage is plotted with spacing 
for spark and corona. Up to spacing 12.4 cm. there is spark-over 
before corona. This curve seems to be continuous with the co¬ 
rona curve which starts at this point. The spark curve here 
branches* and is very close to a straight line within the volt¬ 
age range. In Fig. 8 b the suiface gradient curves are 
plotted. The corona gradient is a straight line parallel to the 
X axis, with a slight hump at the critical ratio of s/r . The appar¬ 
ent spark gradient is also a straight line, within the test range. 
It intersects the corona line at the critical ratio point, or at 

*The spark curve above the triangular paint, where corona is present, 
is affected by relative humidity to some extent, the voltage increasing with 
increasing humidity. Values given are for fairly low humidity or dry air. 
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what may be termed the triangular point, and extended cuts the 

& . EX1S at g 30 ' Fl S s - 9 to 12 give similar curves for different 
sizes of wire. For a given spacing the spark-over voltage in- 
creases as the size of the conductor decreases 

It is important to note that for all sizes of wire the spark 
gradient curve extended as a straight line cuts the gradient axis 



Fig. 9b -Spark and Visual Corona Voltage Gradients for 

Parallel Wires. 


3 °‘ T1 f t J s ’ at zero spacing, where, compared with the 
istance apart, the conductors are plane surfaces, the gradient 

ZLt" Sa ” e name f ica l value ^ the disruptive gradient g t . This 
seems to be a further check on g 0 . Spark curves extended as 

TABLE IV 

- C ritical Ratios s / r —Experimental Values 

• _ 


Size—B. & S. 


Radius cond. cm. 


.S’ 

cm. 


S/r 


0 

0 

2 

4 

5 

6 
8 

10 

12 


0.461 

IQ ff 

29.3 

0.412 

I - U 

j 11.7 

28 4 

0.327 

10.2 

31.2 

0.260 

7.9 

30.4 

0.230 

7.3 

31.7 

30.2 

0.205 

6.2 

0.162 

4.8 

29.6 

0.129 

4.0 

31.0 

0.103 

i 

3 

29.1 


Average 30.1 


Intersection point of gy and gs. 

the ^rad’entari^at 2 ^ ratl ° point and intersecting 

lar nohit or r^f ? T ShOWn in Pi ^ 13 ‘ The triangu 

Its avem^ i 1 Iatl ° /° f S/r IS tabulated m Table IV. 

^ value is s/r — 30. If we assume that the soar! 

gradient curve is a straight lino +i_ .... e s P ar -‘ 

raignt line, the conditions are that it mus 1 
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cut the corona gradient line at s/r = 30 and extended must cut 
the g axis at g 0 = 30. The equation for g v is 



SPACING IN CM. BETWEEN CENTERS 


Pig. 10a—Spark and Visual Corona Voltages for Parallel Wires 



SPACING IN CM. BETWEEN CENTERS 

Fig. 10b —Spark and Visual Corona Voltage Gradients for 

Parallel Wires. 


Therefore 


/- , 0.301 5 ±\ 

gs - go ^1 + v ,— r 30 ) 


30 (1 X 


0.01 5 

VT f 


\ kv. 


per cm. max. 
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Fig 11a—Spark and Visual Corona Voltages for Parallel Wires. 



Fig. 11b—Spark and Visual Corona^Voltage Gradients for 

Parallel Wires. 
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At s/r = 30, g s reduces to g v and formula (5a) should be used 
e s ~ g s r log s/r kv. max. to neutral, 


or more accurately, 


6s = gs 


r log s/r 


1 + 


2 r 


s — 2 r 



Fig. 12a —Spark and Visual Corona Voltages for Parallel Wires. 



Fig. 12b —Spark] and Visual Corona Voltage Gradients for 

Parallel Wires. 

In Fig. 13 each drawn curve is for g 3 values calculated for 
varying spacing at constant radius. The points are measured 
values. The corona boundary line is the curve; it intersects 
the gg curves at s/r — 30. Corona does not form below this line, 
but spark jumps across immediately. 
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In Fig. 14 each curve is drawn for a constant spacing and vary¬ 
ing radius. The broken line is the critical ratio line; it. also 
corresponds to the g v curve. For spacing below this line 
spark takes place immediately before corona forms, and the 



Fig. 13—Spark-over Gradients for Parallel Wires. 



Fig. 14—Relation between Spark-over Gradient and Radius of 
Wire for Spark between Parallel Wires. 

g t values fall pretty well On the g v line, as shown by triangles. 
They generally fall a little low. 

Fig. 15 is voltage plotted in the same way. Below the corona 
boundary where spark occurs before corona, the e, curve does 
not hold. The broken lines are calculated from g v and e v . 
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The points are observed values. Thus corona gradient and 
spark-over gradient and hence spark voltage and corona voltage, 

below s/y — 30, are the same. 

In Fig. 16 the drawn lines are calculated from 

P f ~ 3 4 s 4 —maximum kv. to neutral 

r 2.5Vr 



Fig. 15 —Relation between Voltage and Radius or Wire )<or 

Spark between Parallel Wires. 



p IG IQ—Relation between Voltage and Radius of Wire for 

Spark between Parallel Wires. 

This formula is based on the assumption that all sizes of 
wire for a given, spacing would spark over at the same vo tage 

if there were no 11 corona resistance. 

For no “ corona resistance,” spark would take place where 
sjx = 30, where x is the diameter of conductor and corona, and 
g Q a t # = 30 kv. per cm— that is, 3 .4 s. 
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However, as small wires require higher voltage than larger 
ones there is a “ drop ” due to corona resistance which is a 
function of r . From experiments 


ed 


s + 5 


2.5 V7 

Hence total spark-over voltage is 


&s — 3 . 4 ^ +■ 


5 + 5 

2.5 V7~ 


The measured points do not follow this formula as well as 
the one based on a straight line gradient. The method of 
derivation, however,- is interesting. 

The reason that spark takes place before corona can form, at 
small spacing or below s/r = K } can be seen as follows : 

Considering first a wire in the center of a cylinder, 


g, = —:- WT' 

r log, R/r 

e — g v r log, R/r 

Assuming g and R constant, increasing r increases e up to a 
certain maximum point where e begins to decrease. Thus be¬ 
yond the maximum value of e the effect of reducing the flux 
density by increasing r is overcome by decreasing the distance 
be ween cylinders or reducing the ratio R/r. If corona could 
form where R/r = ratio for maximum e, or less than for 
maximum e, the conductor would be, in effect, increased in 
radius by the conducting corona. This new radius would re¬ 
quire lower e for corona, hence represents an unstable condition 
that is, spark-over. Thus corona will appear before spark 
where R/r is greater than K, and spark must take place and 
corona cannot form where R/r is less than K. Under the 
above assumption of constant g the critical ratio is R/r= e. 
The ratio R/r = e is generally taken as the ratio for m a xim um 
dielectric strength of concentric cylinders. This does not 
seem correct, as in the above assumption g„ was taken as con¬ 
stant. We know, however, that g„ is a function of r, and for air 
is: 

* - *• i 1 + 

«-*•(! + '//=) r log, R/r 
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Differentiating for maximum, 


or 




0.301 
2 vV 



o.sor 

V r - 


e is maximum when 



0.301 
2 V r 


) log. R/r 


0.301"] 

V7 j 



This gives a ratio of R/r greater than e. The experimental 
ratio in Fig. 17 is 3 and cheeks with the above. 



Fig. 17— Relation of Corona and Spark-over for Concentric 

Cylinders. 


If a very small value of r is taken so that corona forms, and 
the voltage is increased, spark-over finally occurs. It -might 
be supposed that as the voltage is increased and the center 
wire becomes larger and larger in effect, due to conducting 
corona, that finally, when -R/corona radius = critical ratio, 
spark-over would occur. This is not the case. It takes a much 
higher voltage for the small wire plus corona than for metallic 
cylinders at maximum ratio. Hence corona seems to be either 
in effect a series resistance, or grades or distributes the flux 
density. See Fig. 17. This has an important bearing on the 
study of the power loss equation. 
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Taking now the exact equation for parallel wires 






D r 
P 



p D 
P — b 


e v — go + 


0.801\ Dr 
VT / P 



P + D 
p-D 


Varying r for constant s = 10 it is found that e v is maximum 
when s/r = 6.67. See Fig. 18. Experiments show this ratio 
to be 30. The difference is evidently due to the distorted con¬ 
dition of the field at the small spacings. 



The visual corona voltages, or the spark-over voltages below the 
critical ratio of s/r or R/r, should be of practical value for volt¬ 
age measurement on account of the accuracy at which they 

may be determined or calculated for different temperatures, 
barometric pressures, etc. 

* 

\ I. Influence on Corona and Spark-Over of Water 
and Oil on the Conductor Surface 

sJrt? teStS J ere made in a manner exac % ^"lilar to the dry 

thetire h TT* In the 0il tests - the surface of 

pT; coated with a thin even film by means of an oiled 

surface F after T" Was spra ^ ed on the conductor 

are drv St a T S by means ° f an ato ™ Z er. Figs. 19-23 

F f r I'lf: K °l curves for three different sizes of wire - 

For spark-over both water and oil have approximately the same 
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Fig. 19—Spark and Visual Corona Voltages for Parallel Wires. 



Fig. 20 —Spark and Visual Corona Voltages for Parallel Wires 
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effect, that is, give very nearly the same spark-over voltage for 
all sizes of conductor. This curve very closely follows the needle 
gap curve. 

For corona, water very greatly lowers g v . Oil lowers g v but 
to a much less extent than water. Where the conductor is 
very small the per cent increase in diameter due to oil more than 
compensates for the lowering effect. The visual corona gradient 
(max.) for oil- and water-coated conductors may be found thus: 

Water surface by fine spray or fog: 

G JL 0 ‘ 815 \ 

*• = «(> +V7 ) 



Fig. 23 —Spark and Visual Corona Voltages for Parallel Wires. 


Oil film surfaces: 

g, = 19 (l + ~M) See Fig. 24. 

VII. Some Additional Remarks on Disruptive 

Gradient— go 

Fig. 25 shows three entirely different methods which all seem 
to indicate a constant disruptive gradient of go = 30 for air, as 
follows: 
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g , = 30 (l + 

b. By Power Measurement. This curve is plotted between the 
square root of measured power and the surface gradient g. 
i he curve intersects the axis at g = 30 or 

P = m(& - g Q y = m (g - 30) 2 

i ' By SpQ''r'k-Over Between Parallel Wires. This curve is 
P e etween gradient and spacing. The curve, extended to 



zero spacing where r is so large compared to s, that the wire 
rface may be considered a plane—intersects the g axis at go = 30. 


VIII. Rupturing Energy of Air 

zone sTT tlie ° retlCa ] mterest t0 m vestigate the energy in a 
, , . ndln g the surface of the conductor just at the instant 

an pn - Y1S1 *n cor otia l when the outer boundary of the zone i s 
surface ^gralieTt^’ the imer boundar ^ the ^uctor 

fnr T S te i tS + £or Visual corona sh °w that the surface gradient, g v , 

all ^ a P pearance of visual corona is not constant for 
all sizes of conductors, but is a function of the radius, r, of the 
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conductors. g v increases as r decreases. Prom the equations, 
when 5 = unity 

f _ _ €v _ 

~ r log £ s/r 


&0 ~~ (r + x) log £ s/r 

It seems that air has a constant breakdown gradient go for 
given, density d, but that energy is necessary to start rupture. 
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distance between centers in cm. 
-Different Methods of Obtaining go- 


This means that rupture cannot occur at the surface of the 
conductor when the surface stress becomes g o,^ ut on y a 
the gradient reaches a higher value, g„ at the conductor surface 
and, hence, go, at a finite distance * from the c °£ duct 
surface when rupture occurs. The energy stored m the zone 
between g. and go may hence he called the “ ruptunng energy. 

See Pig. 26. ______ 

* This must not be confused with the power lost by^corona. It is the 
energy stored between g» and go to start rupture, or up P 

loss begins. 
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The rupturing energy for a conductor of radius r, and one cm. 
long and 5 = 1 may be calculated thus: 


From experiments 



r log* sjr 



(r + 4> r) log* s/r 


(j + 0.301 log* s/r 


29,800 


Therefore (K 301 vV is the thickness of the energy film x, and 

(r + 0.301 V r ) is the outer radius of the energy cylinder. 

Also 

e v = (r + 0.301 Vr)g 0 log* s/r 



Fig. 26 Rupturing Energy in Air Surrounding One of Two 

Parallel Conductors. 


From Fig. 26, rupturing energy is found 


d w = -- g- d V 

where K = 0.08842 1CF 12 coulombs per volt per cm. thickness 

of dielectric (air) per square cm. cross-section 

but 


therefore 


d V = 2 7T y dy 
d co 5=2 7T JK. y dy 


Therefore 
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Substituting 


&TI 


y log. s/r 


CO 


7T K e? 
(log, s/r )' 2 


,y — (r 4- 0.301 v'r) 

dy 


y = r 


but 


e„ = (r + 0.301 Vr) go log, s/r 


Therefore 


co =- 7 r K go 2 0' + 0.301 Vr ) 2 log. 


r + 0.301 V r 


w = 25 O + 0.301 V r ) 2 log. ( r + °' 3 ^ 1 — ^10 5 joules. 

CO is the energy in joules that must be stored around the surface 
of the wire per cm. length of conductor to start corona at 5 — !• 
It is seen that the rupturing energy increases as r increases. The 
rupturing energy is independent of s that is, g v for a given Vv ire 
must be independent of , f which is borne out by experiment, 

and is an interesting point. 

From Section III of this paper, on temperature and pressure, 
it is seen that 

*■ = g0 * ( l + vT t) 

This apparently means that the disruptive gradient go vanes 
directly with the air density 5. Also that the energy storage 
distance x increases, as 3 and go decrease. 

* 

0.301 VT 


go s 


6v 




rpi _ 

i Jcien 
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Introducing <5 into the energy equation, 


w 


25 (r + 


0.301 Vr V 


V 


<N 

o 


) 


r + 


0.301 Vr 


log 


V 


0 


10 5 joules per cm. 
conductor. 


In Fig. 27 the 


“ rupturing energy ” calculated from the above 


is plotted for different conductor radii and at 8 = 1 to show the 
energy increase with increasing r. 

In Fig. 28 the “ rupturing energy ” for a given size conductor 



Fig. 27— Relation between Rupturing Energy and Radius of 

Wire. 


is plotted with <5.* This curve shows that energy to start rupture 
increases almost directly with the air densitv. 

IX. Some Remarks on Power Loss by Corona 
The equation for power loss by corona on parallel wires is 

P = K'/dfVr/s (e - g 0 mrS log s/r) 2 X 10 -* ( 6 ) 

At 5 = 1 and = 1, 

p = K'f VJJs (e - e 0 )J X 10~ 5 


(6') 
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For a wire with a given radius r and uniform dielectric flux 
distribution it would be expected that the loss for a given apparent 
surface gradient, g, would be the same, independent of s y or 

p = K" </> (r) / (g — go) 2 
Equation (6') may be written 

p = K' f V r/s (log s/r ) 2 r 2 (g — go) 2 X 10“ 5 

Thus for a unifor?n field the terms ^ r/s (log s/r) 2 should 
cancel and the equations become 

p = K'fr 2 (g - go) 2 



Fig. 28 —Variation of Rupturing Energy with Air Density 

Fig. 29 shows measured curves plotted between g and y/ p- 
for a given wire at three different spacings. These curves all 
intersect the axis at go max. = 30, at 5 = 1- s enters as a func¬ 
tion, otherwise all of the points would be on the same line. Hence, 
for parallel wires, when corona starts it acts somewhat as a 
flexible conductor in which the radius of curvature can change. 
The slightly non-uniform field, even with large values of s/r, 
starts distortion, and the effect is accumulative. For a given 
value of g the loss should therefore be greater at small $ than large 
5 -. Experiments show this to be the case. 

The equation derived for the average spacing is 

p = 500/r 2 (g - go) 2 X 10- 5 
g = effective gradient go = 21.2 
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This should probably be the form of the equation for loss in 
concentric cylinders. For parallel wires it gives values too high 
at the larger and too low at the smaller values of s/r. The error 
for parallel wires, neglecting <£ (s), is usually below 20 per cent. 

This effect of spacing is brought up here as an interesting 
point in the complication of the mechanism of corona loss and one 
of the almost innumerable influences that must be considered in 
'rationalization. Another point of considerable interest is the 
loss per cycle over a greater frequency range. 

X. Stroboscopic Study of Corona 

A study of the power loss equation leads one to suspect that 
the mechanism of corona loss is more complicated than might at 



Fig. 29—Relation between Power Loss and Apparent 
Surface Gradient. 

first be supposed. This is also indicated by many peculiar 
phenomena* of the spark discharge. For instance, while investi¬ 
gating a~c. spark-over and corona for parallel wires it was ob¬ 
served that when the end shields are not used, and the wires come 
directly in contact with the wooden wheel supports, corona often 
appears to bridge completely between the conductors without 
dynamic arc. In this case it seemed possible that the corona on, 
say, the positive wire, extended out further than the corona 
on the negative wire, then as each wire is alternately positive and 
negative, the positive discharges overlap and combine in the eye, 

*An interesting one observed by Mr. C. W. Stone is that in the 
automobile spark plug, it makes considerable difference, in firing, which 
polarity is connected to the pointed electrode. Best results are obtained 
when the negative is connected to the point, indicating a hot negative. 
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, r VOL. XXXI, 1912 



(2) With stroboscope Right 

Fig. 30—Corona between Copper Needle Points —25.4 cm. Gap —90,000 Volts 










PLATE LIU 
A. !. E. E. 

VOL. XXXI, 1912 



(1) Without stroboscope—72,000 volts. 


[peek] 



Left — 


(2) With stroboscope—72,000 volts. 


[peek] 


Right -f- 



Left 


(3) Stroboscope rotated 180 deg. 


[peek] 


Right 



Left 


p._ ^ Same as ( 3 ) with voltage increased to 84,000 Right-’ 

31 ~ Coro * a between Copper Needle Points. 

Spacing 20.5 cm. 
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[peek] 

Fig. 32—Comparison of Corona on Wires and between Ineedles, 

without Stroboscope. 

Phosphor bronze wire, spacing 14.5 cm. Spacing of needles IS cm. 71,000 \olts. 






PLATE LV 
A, I, E. E, 
VOL. XXXI, 1912 



[peek] 

Right + 

Fig. 33 Comparison of Corona on Wires and between Needles, 

with Stroboscope. 
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(1) Without stroboscope. 


Z4- 


L 


[peek] 



Left + 


Right' 


(2) With stroboscope. 



[peek] 


Left — Right + 

(3) With stroboscope rotated ISO deg. 

Fig. 34—Corona on Parallel Wires. 

No. 13 B. & S. wire—spacing 12.7 cm.—82,000 volts. 
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Left + (2) Right - 

Fig. 35— Corona on Parallel Wires. 

Iron first polished and then ran at 120,000 volts for two hours to develop spots. 

With stroboscope. Photographs taken at 80,000 volts. Diameter 0.16S cm. Spacing 
• / cm. 
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Left + [Peek] 

Fig. 37 —Polished 



Right - [Peek] 
Brass Rod. 


Diameter 4.75 cm.—spacing 120 cm. 150,000 volts. 
Note that negative “ beads ” are just starting to form. 



Left — [Peek] Right -p [Peek] 

Fig. 38 —Copper Wire. 

Diameter 0.26 cm.—spacing 120 cm— 200,000 volts. 
Polished at start—note negative apparently following 
helical “grain” of wire. 
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PLATE LX 
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[peek] 

Fig. 40 —One of Two Parallel Steel Rods Pointed at 

.(Dirty). 

Without stroboscope. 


Ends 








PLATE LX! 

A, I. E. E. 
VOL, XXXI, 1912 



Fig. 41 —Mechanical Vibration of Two Parallel Wires. 

Length 147 cm.—spacing 49 cm.—diameter 0.00254 cm.—150,000 volts 







PLATE LXil 

i la E>i Ei 

VOL. XXX!, 1912 



Fig. 42—Mechanical Vibration of Parallel Wires. 






PLATE LXIII 
A. I. E. E. 
VOL. XXXI, 1912 





[peek 

(3) 

Fig. 43 Parallel Wires at Same Potential, with Different 

Spacings. 

At left, view perpendicular to plane of wires. 

At right, view in plane of wires. 
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giving the effect of a single discharge completely across between 
the conductors. 

In the hope of throwing further light on the discharge and loss 

mvestl £ atlon of corona and spark was started 
with the help of the stroboscope. This investigation is beinv 
continued. 6 


A needle gap was first arranged across the transformer with a 

high steadying resistance. The impressed voltage was adjusted 

until corona appeared all the way between the .conductors as in 
Fig. 30 (1). ' n 


Examination of this was then made through the stroboscope 
which was so set that the left needle, Fig. 30 (2), was seen as 
positive, and the right as negative. To the eye, the discharge 
from the positive needle has a bluish white color and extends 
out a considerable distance, the negative appears as a red and 
hot point. This confirms the speculation made above. Thus, 
the discharge always starts out from the positive toward the 
negative. Fig. 31 (1) is the discharge as it appears without 
stroboscope, 31 (2) with right needle as positive, 31 (3) with 
stroboscope shifted 180 deg. to show left needle as positive. 
In 31 (4) the stroboscope has the same position as 31 (3), but 
the voltage is higher, and many fine “ static ” sparks can be seen. 
Note that the discharge gives one the impression of a spray issuing 

from the positive under pressure and being collected in at the 
negative. 


If voltage above the visual corona point is impressed on two 
parallel polished wires a more or less even glow appears around 
the wires. After a time the wires have a beaded appearance. On 
closer examination the beads appear as reddish tufts, while in 
between them appears a fine bluish white needle-like fringe. On 
examination through the stroboscope it can be seen that the more 
or less evenly spaced beads are on the negative wire, while the 
positive wire has the appearance, if not roughened by points, 
of a smooth bluish white glow. At points the positive discharge 
extends out at a great distance in the form of needles; it is prob¬ 
able that it always extends out but is not always visible except 
as surface glow. Thus, the appearance of beads and fringe to 
the unaided eye is really a combination of positive and negative 
corona. In Figs. 32 and 33 two wires are placed close together 
at the top. The bottom is bent out and needles fastened on. 
Fig. 32 is without stroboscope. Fig. 33 is taken with strobo¬ 
scope set to show positive right and negative left. Thus, posi- 
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tive and negative coronas for points and wires aie diiectly com¬ 
pared. Fig. 34 (1) is taken without the stroboscope, (2) with 
right negative, (3) with stroboscope shifted 180 electrical 
degrees to show the right positive. Fig. 35 (1) shows the left 
wire negative and right positive. These wires were, at the 
start, highly polished. At first corona appeared, quite unifoim, 
but after a time under voltage the reddish negative tufts separ¬ 
ated, more or less evenly spaced as shown. 35 (2) is the same 
with stroboscope shifted 180 degrees. Fig. 36 shows a section 
of this wire photographed on an enlarged scale without voltage. 
The bright spots are still polished and correspond in position to 
the negative tufts. The space in between is oxidized. Thus, the 
negative discharge appears to throw metal or oxide from the 
surface at discharge points. This takes place with either copper 
or iron wire. 

Fig. 37 shows positive and negative wires widely spaced to get 
uniform field. A close examination of the negative shows beads 
about to form. Fig. 38 shows a similar pair of conductors. The 
negative in this case has formed a helix, apparently following the 
grain twist of the conductor. 

A large fan-like bluish discharge is often observed extending 
several inches from the ends of transformer bushings, points on 
wires, etc. This discharge has the appearance of a bluish spray, 
reddish at the point. The stroboscope shows that the bluish 
spray is positive, while the red point at the base of the spray is 
negative. Fig. 39 shows one of tw r o parallel polished rods, (120 
cm. spacing), supported at the top and brought to sharp points 
at the bottom. 39 (1) shows how each wire appears without 
stroboscope. 39 (2) is the wire when positive; 39 (3) the wire 
when negative. Note the dark space on 39 (3) between the 
point and negative corona helix of tufts. 39 (1) shows this 
space to have only the positive glow. 

Water was placed on a pair of parallel conductors. At the wet 
places the positive corona extended out in long fine bluish-white 
streamers. See Fig. 40, without stroboscope. With certain forms 
of dirt on the wires the negative corona appears as red spots, the 
positive always as streamers. It is also interesting to note that 
if a uniformly rough wire is taken, as a galvanized wire or "weath¬ 
ered ” wire, the positive appears as bluish needles, while the 
reddish negative is more uniform than on the “ corona spotted ” 
polished wire, in which case the negative corona appears as 
concentrated at the non-oxidized spots. It is probable that the 
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polished spots are kept so by metal and oxide being “ thrown out” 
at the negative, as suggested above. 1 

The stroboscopic study suggests that the corona loss is, in ef- 
fect, m the form of a conduction ” across from positive to nega¬ 
tive, always staitmg lrom the positive conductor—thus starting 

** 

rom the other. The voltage point on the wave at which 
corona starts is higher than where it stops. Work is now 

being done, to determine the relative position on wave at 
start of positive and negative coronas. 

Many of the stroboscope data to date are given here as taken 

and without speculation. It is hoped that considerable light 

will be thrown on the mechanism of discharge and loss by this 
investigation. J 


XI. Mechanical Vibration of Conductors and Other 

Phenomena 

Over a year ago a pair of 20-mil steel conductors, 500 feet 
long were strung at about 10 ft. spacing, for power loss measure- 
ments It was noticed at high voltage that the conductors 
vibrated, starting with a hardly perceptible movement, which in 
a ew minutes had an amplitude of several feet at the center of 
the span. Generally one wire vibrated as fundamental, the other 

as third harmonic. The period of the fundamental in this 
case was about one per second. 

Figs. 41 and 42 show this condition repeated in the laboratory 
on short lengths of conductor. In Fig. 41, one wire is vibrating 
as the fundamental, the other as the second harmonic. The mo¬ 
tion is rotary. For the wire with node in center, Fig. 41, it is 
extremely interesting to note that for about one-half of the’rota- 
tion the wire appears very bright, for the other half rotation the 
wire is much less bright. This seems to mean that each part of 
the wire is rotating at the power supply frequency—60 cycles 
per second. Hence it has the effect of the stroboscope, and for 
part of the rotation there is always negative corona and for 
the other part always positive corona. 

Fig. 43 shows two parallel wires connected to the same side of 
the transformei, and at a constant spacing s of 120 cm. from the 
conductors of the opposite line; 180,000 volts is impressed 
between lines. Both front and edge view is shown. (1) shows 
the two wires of same potential 2.54 cm. apart. (2) shows the 
wires 1.27 cm. apart and much less corona than on (1). (3) 

shows the wires very close together, and that the corona has 
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increased again. The critical voltage is maximum, therefore, for 
spacing somewhere between (2) and (3). Note that the coronas 
are repelled out and the space between the two wires is dark. A 
somewhat similar thing takes place on a stranded cable wlieie 
the critical voltage is much higher than the critical voltage o_ 
a single strand, but somewhat lower than a solid conductoi of 

the same outside diameter. _ 

Fig. 43 means that when conductors of a given polarity are 

placed near other conductors of the same polarity the critical 
voltage is increased, also that there is a certain best arrangement 
of conductors for maximum e v . 

XII. General Remarks 

While the experiments and deductions included iiVdie pies- 
ent paper throw a great deal of additional light on the 
mechanism of corona formation and loss there is still considerable 
work to do, both from an experimental and theoretical standpoint. 
It was thought best, however, in order to make the results mos 
useful, to put them in the hands of other investigators as soon as 

obtained, and in their present form. , 1 , 

Extensive experimental investigations are still being planned 
and carried on. These have a bearing on theoretical work done 
but not included here. Of special interest will be the effect of 
frequency on power loss and visual corona, over a veiy wic.e 
range, corona at continuous impressed volts, etc. 
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THE ELECTRIC STRENGTH OF AIR—III 


BY J. B. WHITEHEAD 


The two earlier papers of this series discussed, more par¬ 
ticularly the conditions governing the start of the high-voltage 
corona. This line of investigation is continued to some extent 
in the present paper. In addition some interesting observations 
of the properties of the full-formed corona itself are recorded. 

The work described in these papers has as its principal object 
a further knowledge of the physical laws underlying the widely 
diverse manifestations of the breakdown of the air under electric 
stress. Several results described in the earlier papers, e.g,, the 
influence of moisture, of atmospheric pressure, and of stranding 
the conductor, have had a direct practical bearing. For the 
most part, however, the results are of only indirect value to 
engineers, since they are concerned rather with the ultimate 
nature of the corona. For this reason, and also because in Insti¬ 
tute discussions of corona phenomena some indifference has 
been expressed to the introduction of the language of present 
accepted theories of gaseous conduction, the results of the 
present paper are offered to the Institute with some diffidence. 
The writer is encouraged, however, by a conviction that the 
electrical engineer can no longer afford to rest content with 
observed facts and laws, or as one has expressed it, to be “ satis¬ 
fied with the volt-ampere characteristic, ” leaving investigation 
and explanation to the physicist. However true this may be 
for other branches of engineering, the position is not tenable 
for us. For in every direction we are face to face with unex¬ 
plained facts and unexplored fields of investigation. And we 
have at our disposal apparatus and a range of variation of the 
quantities involved which are usually denied the physicist 
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by his lack of engineering training. We can perform lasting 
service by extending the limits within which existing theories 
have been tested and by exploring phenomena which seem to 
fall under no theory. Thus the investigations described in these 
papers have been undertaken partly under the attraction in¬ 
herent in journeys into new country, but also in the certainty 
that the laws of corona formation can be obtained only by 
controlling all the attendant conditions. A more intimate study 
is necessary than is possible on transmission lines in the open, or 
in other instances where the range of observation is restricted 
o one set of conditions containing many elements, 

Jhe present experiments may be divided into three c-lasses. 
The first* a study of the nature of the conductivity or ioniza- 
tion of the air in the neighborhood of the corona. The second, 
the determination of the diameter of the corona for several 
par icu ar cases. The third, an investigation of the influence 
of the subdivision of a conductor on the corona-forming voltage. 

The Ionization Due to the Corona 

In the experiments with cylinder and central wire described 

e earlier papers it will be recalled that the conduetivitv 
imparted by the corona tn ; j- i . conductivity 

afforded an ir> m ^ lsc ^ ar ^ m ^ an electroscope, 

1 ItZT T"? ? 0bservi ” s th ‘ Mtial breakdown 

well Can Tl f acted equally 

Sri: Witt altarX 

discharge was m”re ^ ^ ZTT Mcati °' 1 thit 

XVtVS: Id Z le * e , • d l S ?T “ “ »oweyf" 

that the electroscope becomes'rL„h?H 0 '' e ( the Value ' 

peculiarity. A less sensitive instrument s' nZe sSV”? '%* 

arrangement of apparatus shown in K„ ^necessary. In the 

the corona forms lies a lon°- fK A • 7 1 the wlreA > on which 
B. 17.13 cm. in diamete L 12 h , “ finder 

cylinder was No. 19 B & S L T The wire ° f * h - 

«•« «n. on a side. ^ n! apteSfb^al ^ 

field inside the cylinder h, 1 T” ““ ^“metrical 

voltages measured with this v V" 7 ' " openings. Corona 

wdih the same wfJt s t£ 7 .fTT* With “en 

metal cylinder C, 17 .s cm ; f- cym ders. An outer sheet 

Placed outside the wire mesh cylinder's TV® lon? ' 

» and suspended from 
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two sulphur insulators, D. This cylinder therefore formed a 
large insulated electrode for collecting the charge which, origina¬ 
ting as ions in the corona,escapes under the velocity of the electric 
field through the openings in the wire cylinder. Screens 5 5 
restrict the charge collected to that originating from a constant 
length of wire. The wire cylinder was connected to ground 
throughout the experiments. The outer cylinder was connected 
through a D’Arsonval galvanometer giving a deflection of one 
mm. at 2 X 10- 7 amperes, to either the positive or negative 
terminal of a variable source of continuous potential, the other 
terminal being connected to ground. When no field is applied 
between B and C any charge that reaches C is due to the velocity 
acquired by the ions or charged particles of air while inside the 
cylinder B and so under the influence of the electric field between 
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Pig. 1—Positive and Negative Ionization of the Corona. 


A and B. When a continuous potential difference is applied 
between B and C, and when a corona exists on the wire A , the 
resulting charge which flows away from C is of sufficient magni¬ 
tude to give large deflections in galvanometers of moderate 
sensibility. Evidences of ionization or conductivity may be 
detected by the electroscope at distances of 30 cm. or more 
when the cylinder C is removed, but in order to bring the current 
corresponding to the continuous rate at which the charge reaches 
C, within range of ordinary galvanometers, the separation 
between C and B should be small. Obviously when C is charged 
positively it will collect negative ions, and vice versa, and the 
greater the potential to which C is raised, positive or negative, 
the greater will be the proportion of ions which, escaping through 
B, will reach C. 
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The first experiments were made with a 0.152-cm. polished 
copper wire. The corona started on this wire at about 03 volts 
on the primary of the step-up transformer of ratio 1 :250. 
Voltage control was obtained with an induction regulator. The 
wave shape was closely sinusoidal. As the study is purely 
Qualitative the observations are omitted and the results are 
plotted in curves with the quantities as read on the several 
instruments as coordinates. Fig. 2 shows three curves plotted 



^o^ 86 ? 011 and ValUCS ° f continU( ^ nega- 
The three curved ° + i V ° ltS applied to the out er cylinder C . 

ively on the Tm 7" Wlth 8 °’ 100 and 120 volts > respect- 
intersection LtW^- ^ The cu ™ es show by their 

interesting fact that at low alternat-ino- , m i+ ft. ^ ■ , 

neighborhood of the star7f ^ Volta ^ es - tha * in the 

reaches the onn -7 7 C ° r ° na ’ an excess of Positive ions 

readies the opposite conductor, whereas with increasing alterna- 
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ting voltage the sign of this excess changes to negative. Thus 
with no voltage between the outer cylinder and ground and with 
alternating voltage only slightly above that at which corona 
starts, there is a small but definite positive charge collected on 
C; with increasing alternating voltage the sign of this charge 
changes to negative. The values of these charges are small, as 
a low value of continuous negative potential between B and C 
masks the difference except in so far as indicated by the inter- 



Fig 3—Positive and Negative Ionization from Corona. 

sections of the curves. The curves also show that at 120 volts 
between B and C the galvanometer deflections are still increasing 
rapidly with the voltage, indicating that only a fraction of the 
total conductivity or ionization generated by the corona is 
collected by C. 

The curves of Fig. 3 show for the same alternating voltages 
the results with C at different values of positive and negative 
potential with reference to B . The solid lines indicate positive 
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charge, the dashed lines the negative charge collected on C 
The curves a for 80 volts (primary) show that the excess of 
positive charge at low alternating voltage, shown in Fig. 2, is 
independent of the potential of C. The curves b and c show that 

cn 6re nn Ve f al ° f ® ign of . the excess charge reachi ng c between 
80 and 100 alternating primary volts, and that the excess of 

vofta^r inCreaS6S With further ^creasing alternating 

A further senes of observations was taken for the values of 
a emating voltage between 63, the primary voltage at which 

ZTnti"lT n T h and m With C ^ Varf0US P ° Sitive - d native 

potentials. The curves are similar to those of Fig. 3 and are 
omitted from that figure in order to avoid confusion They 

fct “„f a T ment "“l ‘ he obser “ ti “> s ascribed in the 

nrst paper oi tins series, that 

there is no ionization before 

corona starts. They show further 

that at 9 / volts the curves for 

positive and negative potentials 

of C coincide, i.e., that the 

excess of ionization changes sign 

at this voltage. ^ 

The curves of Fig. 4 show, for 
0.152-cm. and 0.276-cm. wires, 
the variation between current 

received at the electrode C and w so Too" ^ 
alternating primary voltage up A ’ C ‘ PR,MARY V0LTS 

to 130, with C maintained at Fig< ^onuauon from Corona. 

100 volts continuous potential • n 

C positive. They show that’ t & 1 C negatlve ’ dash lines 
appreciable stream of positive IotT 01 ^ & Sma11 though 

opposite conductor; berinuS wftb ”*** the 

of the positive stream increases at first Tf the mtensity 
mg rapidity, then approximated 1 • T* 7 ’• ^ Wlth decreas ‘ 
of alternating voltage The r, h- early ’ Wlth the elevation 

with zero value at the start of corona but to^ ******* t0 beg “ 
than the alternating voltage and the^f mcrease more rapidly 

mg the behavior of the positive stream °ThTJvT^ ^ Sh ° W ‘ 
m Fig. 4 i s plotted from a se-riec t u ^ tllird pair curve s 
conductor comisting of three 6.152^^,”“ ” t \ a . c “ tral 
Oi an equilateral triangle 0.62 cm to a side ^ ang<!d m £orm 

COmn, “ t ' d “ > ate Paper. It present 
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be noted that they have the same character,'^ 

the single wires. eristics as those for 

The charge received on C and rea a c ™ 
nometer is an indeterminate portion of tht galVa ' 

reach the cylinder B if there were no” p^in^ r" " W °" ld 

the actual current values read on thf i * t * Consequently 
direct bearing on the ZrZt L ng ““ W 

ever.ifthepotentialofCia^SeLt If “f 5 - H ° w ' 

out a number of tests „„ diff.!” t ” ^Z 

galvanometer current and alternating volte™ mav T *7“ 
an approximate method of comparing tb* i t b ES 
voltage and conduction current and therefore pow“ STS 

to conclude that the p„™ 

approximately the same relation for each of the X ” 

there indicated, since the dl Z CaC \° f the three conductors 

approximately the same propo & rtionXtotal f re P resents 
case. ioporaon oi total loss current in each 

The amount of free ionization in the air Imt u 

gested as having an influent +1 1 S often been su g- 

L , , muuence on the corona-forming vnbao-e 

The author has already shown several reasons whv tL, 
he so, among them being the cessation of corona with the / 
mg voltage of each half wave, the cessation oT, T 

same voltage at which it starts, and the independence of the 
corona voltage of the ionization about the wire set up hv 

Rontgen rays. A simple experiment bearing further on 
question was performed as follows: h 

A clean copper wire 0.157 cm. in diameter centered in a 15 2- 
cm. u e started corona at 58.5 primary volts. This wire was 

m Z7Zr Ce A- Vdy in thin paper tubes 2.5W 1.27? 

n., and 0.9o-cm. diameter. These tubes were slightly longer 
than the outer cylinder and were insulated and held accurately 

S~o mad” fT ° f ^ Si ' k “ “ S 

so tXXX ?T g paper CUt in long stri P £ and spiralled 
so that when suspended horizontally from the ends there was no 

observable sag at the middle point. Ions in the region outside 

ifX s J r ef ° re bC PrGVented from reachin Sthe wire, 

we tifrv m 10ns have any influence on th e corona voltage 

screen !5 d CX ^ CCt 311 elevatl °n of this voltage when the wire is 
eened as above. No change in the corona voltage was ob- 

sSInerTX largSSt tUbG TOS “ Pkce - In the “ se of the 

smaller tubes the corona voltage was lower by 1.5 to 2 volts 
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than when the tubes were not inserted. In this experiment 
the number of ions in the neighborhood of the wire is lower 
when the paper tube is in place, since the tube prevents the 
ions moving under the influence of the electric field, from reaching 
the central wire. Consequently we should expect an elevation 
instead of a lowering of voltage, if the presence of io niz ation 
facilitates the formation of corona. The lowering actually ob¬ 
served is probably accounted for by the increased gradient near 
the wire due to the presence of the thin layer of paper of higher 
specific inductive capacity than the air. It may be concluded 
from the experiment that the ionization in the air at a distance 
from the wire has no influence on the corona-forming voltage. 

The properties of the ionization emanating from the central 
wire were also investigated further by a return to the apparatus 
with solid outer cylinder 18.6 cm. in diameter. A small slit 

cut in this cylinder was placed opposite a like opening in a 
large closed box as shown in 


Fig. 5. An insulated electrode 
connected with the electro¬ 
scope could be shifted to 
various positions in the box. 
It was found that the electro- 
scope was discharged slowly 
when the electrode was placed 
anywhere in the box but far 
more rapidly when the elec- 



Fig. 5 Na'ture of the Ionization 
of the Corona. 


trode was located on thel ine passing through the corona and the 
opening in the box. The rate of discharge falls off as the elec¬ 
trode is moved away from the opening but may readily be 
detected at 30 cm. or more. ' 


Glass or the thinnest tissue paper placed over the opening 
completely screens the electroscope from any influence of the 
ionization. Further, if a screen of paper is suspended by threads 
m front of the opening it is blown away with increasing force 
as the voltage is raised above that at which corona starts. Below 
this voltage there is no effect on this paper screen. 

. Tlle above results show that there is a distinct motion of 
air away from the corona. That this air carries both positive 
and negative charges. That it tends to move in straight lines, 
u at it diffuses or scatters in all directions away from the 
centra beam. Any material obstacle will completely stop this 
motion. These facts are in accord with the ionization theory 
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and the phenomena may be identified in all respects with the 
well-known properties of gaseous conduction. Some further 
discussion of the results will be given at the end of the paper. 

Diameter of the Corona 

. Method ' When formed on a perfectly smooth clean 

wire the corona presents a uniform appearance. While the 

oun ary is not sharply marked, from a short distance there is 
quite a suggestion of a uniform diameter. The slightest surface 
imperfections, however, are indicated by variations in color 
and diameter of the corona. On small wires the core of the 
corona has^the pink tinge characteristic of other forms of electric 
ischarge m air, shading off to violet of lessening intensity 
towards the boundary. On larger wires the region at the sur¬ 
face of the wire does not appear so bright or dense, but there is 
a constant play of intermittent thread-like sparks from the 



Pig. 6 Method of Measuring the Diameter of the Visible 

Corona. 


wire toward the boundary. There is quite a suggestion of trans¬ 
parency. Notwithstanding the gradual shading off in intensity 
toward the outer regions, the uniform corona gives a distinct 
impression of a definite diameter. It may be conveniently 
studied by the central wire and cylinder method , by cutting- 
small slots in the cylinder, or by making the cylinder of wire 

mesh. With the cylinder connected to earth close inspection is 
possible. 

A number of measurements of the diameter of the visible 
corona were made following the direct optical method described 
in the first paper. The method is indicated in Fig. 6. A vertical 
slit S, 2 cm. wide, was cut in the horizontal outer cylinder of 
18.6 cm. diameter. A screen wide enough (1.9 cm.) to obscure 
the corona was attached to a cathetometer permitting its motion 
up or down in a plane.close to the slit. With the eye at a pin¬ 
hole H, the screen was gradually moved upward from below 
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until the top edge of the corona disappeared, as in the position 
AB, then the screen was moved downward from above to the 
position A B , in which the lower edge was completely obscured. 
The width of the screen was 1.9 cm., the distance from the wire 
to the screen 9.8 cm. and from screen to eye 785 cm. These 
data permit ready calculation of the apparent diameter of the 
corona. The experiments were made with a 0.233-cm. diameter 
wire centered in an 18.6-cm. cylinder and the corona started 
at 23,250 effective volts. A number of determinations of diameter 
were made at several voltages. Only those at 32,500 volts will 
be given, as read on different days. 


TABLE I. VISIBLE DIAMETER OP CORONA. 0.233-CM. WIRE IN IS 6-CM 
_ CYLINDER. 


Top Bottom 

T°P Bottom 

Top Bobtom 

70.85 72.16 

70.88 72.18 

70.85 72.18 

70.86 72.18 

70.88 72.27 

70.88 72.22 

70.94 72.2 

70.94 72.22 

70.95 72.10 

70.92 72.18 


Successive settings on any one occasion show a very satisfying 
constancy, tat the results cm different days vary somewLt 

1 25 +h dltferences of the above sets are 1.32, 1.38 and 
tion nf r glV \ a ZT" Value ° f 131 with a maximum varia- 
is about^r C6n ' T? The c ° rrespondill S diameter of the corona 
first naner'it T*' ^ ^ ex P eriment described in the 

numerous and made with greater care i n 5i™iTT.v 
mation is nnt or, oi & care ’ m d lca fe that this approxi- 

cntica* volTJ f **, SUggested b ^ the earlier result. The 

an 18 6-cm cvHni f" °' 67 ^ “ diameter placed in 
the corona 0 67 e 1S / b0Ut 37 ’°° 0 ’ whereas the voltage of 

wie corona U.b7 cm. m diameter fn-n * n oqo • s s 

stated above, 32 500 From thi, > 0 - 2 33-cm. wire) was, as 

ductivity of the cor' • & * appears that while the con- 

ciable loss in it Th^ ^ ^ tllere 1S neYertb eless an appre- 
nf Tbe experiments on the visual measurement 

of the diameter were not carried further wTn meas * remen * 

care quite consistent results mav be nht •' practise and 

photographic results indicate that the ^ ^ followil ^ 

does not mark the boundarv nf tn b | e corona probably 

breaking down. ^ 6 re ® lon m which the air is 
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diametef o tl u° V**™ to e the 

diameter of the corona by photographic methods appears to 

have been made. Jona mentions the failure of his Attempts 

m his paper before the St. Louis International Electric 

Congress in 1904. Such methods have properly been regarded 

with suspicion owing to the want in definiteness of outlined 

importance of the time element in the exposures the ultra 

vio et content of the corona, etc. The best possibilities of the 

method do not, however, appear to have been developed In 

the present experiments careful cleaning of the wire has resulted 

m very uniform photographs, which while lacking definite lines 

of corona boundary nevertheless give the impression that this 

boundary lies within comparatively narrow limits Thev are 

quite suitable for comparing the diameters corresponding to 

Two types of lens were used. The first was a fine portrait Stein- 
heil of 13 cm aperture and 30 cm. focus, which gives excellent 
definition, but which naturally does not transmit the ultra-violet 
end of the spectrum. The second lens was a Zeiss achromatic 
of quartz and fluorite, aperture 3 cm., focus 40 cm., and which 
transmits all wave-lengths down to 0.00018 mm. The corona 
was exposed through an opening 8 cm. long and 2 cm. wide in the 
18,6-cm. cylinder, whose interior was coated with lamp black to 
prevent reflection. Some of the results are shown in Figs. 7 to 
12. Fig. 7 shows the influence of time of exposure; a, b, andc 
are exposures of one, two and three minutes respectively with 
the glass lens, of the corona formed at 32,500 volts on the 
0.233-cm. wire; the critical voltage for the wire is 20,750. 
The exposures were made in quick succession on the same plate, 
and all were developed and fixed together. This method was 
followed^ with all the exposures which are compared with each 
other. I he exposure c has apparently the greatest diameter. 
On inspection under a glass, however, the plate shows that the 
limits of b and c are about the same, although c is naturally 
the denser. For comparative purposes, therefore, two-minute 
exposures were used. Fig. 8 shows the coronas on the same 
wire at 22,500, 27,500 and 32,500 volts respectively with one- 
minute exposures, and Fig. 9 the same with two-minute exposures. 
Corrected to actual size the diameters of the coronas at the three 
voltages as tq.ken from the two-minute exposures are 5.5 mm., 
9.3 mm. and 11.1 mm. respectively. These diameters mark 
the limit to which the emulsion of the plate is affected, as ob- 
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served under a strong reading glass. Obviously the values are 
therefore only approximate. However, four independent obser¬ 
vations of exposure c resulted as follows: 10.9, 11.1, 11.2, 
11.2, giving the mean 11.1 mm., and indicating an inaccuracy 
of only 2 or 3 per cent. By the direct visual method the diameter 
of the visible corona under the same conditions was 6.7 mm. 

A number of exposures were then made with the quartz- 
fluorite lens. Owing to the smaller aperture the exposures were 
much longer, from 20 to 40 minutes. In order to secure a direct 
comparison between exposures with and without the ultra¬ 
violet content, one half of the plate was screened with a thin 
piece of clear glass which does not transmit the ultra-violet. 
Some of the results are shown in Fig. 10, in which the exposures 
were 20 minutes long; the exposures a, b and c were taken with 
32,500 volts on wires of diameters 0.232, 0.316 and 0.399 cm. 
respectively. The transverse bands of lesser intensity are due 
to two strips across the opening in the wall of the outer cylinder, 
to prevent possible distortion of the uniform electric field. The 
broader portions to the left on each exposure give the effect 
of the entire visible spectrum with ultra-violet added; the 
narrower right-hand portions show the effect of cutting out the 
ultra-violet with a piece of ordinary plate glass. The diameters, 
as measured from the plates with the aid of a gl ass in the manner 
described above, are given in Table II. 


TABLE II 


0.232-cm. wire 

Quartz 

Quartz 

and glass 

alone 

12 

12.4 

11.5 

12.6 

11.5 

12.6 

11.4 

13 

11.6 

12.6 


0.316-cm. wire 


Quartz 
and glass 


12.5 

13 

13 

12.8 


12.8 


Quartz 

alone 


13.3 

14 

14 

14 


13.S 


0.399 cm. wire 


Quartz 
and glass 


11.4 

11.6 

12 

12 


11.7 


Quartz 

alone 


13 

13 

12.8 

12.8 


12.9 


As stated above, all the observations in Table II were taken 
at 32,500 volts, which is well above the critical voltage for the 
largest wire.. It is interesting to note that within the limits of 
accuracy (about 5 per cent) of the method of measuring the 
diameters, the coronas on the above three wires at the same volt¬ 
age have approximately the same diameter both in the visible 
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and ultra-violet. This fact has also been noted hv Tn u 

estimated from the apioearan * a* ^ Jona, who 

r AA appearance at a distance that several 

of different diameters subjected several wires 

r i baL> jectea to the same voltage fnrm^A 

coronas of equal diameter. The diameter for the 0 2w7^ 

wire taken over 20 minutes is seen to be in fJr °-232-cm. 

that taken over three ^ Z 

probable that there are present anv owP , R 1S not 

those transmitted by the Zeiss lens The presence of S R S 
rays has been suggested To test thic „ f- °^ ^ ont £ en 

plate was wrappg in one thiekneea of M ^ SOTsi,i ™ 

^c« y a sai ng the opgi^tX^S “Ifgrao 

amount and degree of penetrating power Very Sma11 

.hfg^rro zz a °z of t intm T Tie fct ' »■ ^ 

above the oriticeU or L",i “ ^17 "W 
throngh glass the corona shows littlemor, tinuftZ”!!” 1 ^ 
the wire. Through the guarte lens, LZZ Zi« TZ * 
position of glass, the corona is seen to have , f ‘ ‘ 

twice that of the wire.. This is in accord wiWZTob'T 
ration that the visible corona- starts suddenly, “d Z Tj 
beginning appears to have an appreciable thickness Ti h 

duction of the print from this negative is no 

but the plate itself reveals the above fact The otW ^ 7 ’ 

“cwi'trw 1 T rai ,imes 

™ “btervations the wire (a 0.233-cm. steel rod) 

ZSi N„to r PO, \ hed ’ “ d tor surface 

bZZZji T ™ obscrvable the microscope 

for ntL SZaZ T o ^ e " d ““ ° f sE e ht <*Z- 

they doZZe 'to h f ° COm, S ati ” s had no spiral 

photographs The ? f,“ T”? ' “Potion of the several 

p lurograpns. Ihe depth of the spiral and i i 

threads is especially interesting in vW htj , Y , marked 
variation in L ?, g ” of the extre ™ely minute 
the wire. a PP aren % smooth and uniform surface of 

diameter of rt’ ^ ^ SeVeral methods ° f bating the 
dT ! V he C ° r0na WC fmd that the visual method gives the 
mallest value. A photographic determination with the usual 

type of glass, lens gives a diameter larger in the approximate 
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ratio 1 .1.6. With, tnc ultra-violet down to 0.00018-mm. wave 
length included, the photographic method gives a further increase 
over the visible diameter in the ratio 1 : 1.9. The absence 
of Rontgen radiation suggests that there is little other radiation 
shorter than that transmitted by the Zeiss lens and therefore 
that the ultra-violet corona marks the limit of the region in 
which ionization is taking place. 


Fig. 12 shows a series of tw r o-minute exposures with the glass 
lens of the corona on the 0.233-cm. wire in the 18.6-cm. cylinder 
at primary voltages 90, 100, 110, 120, 130 and 140 volts (ratio 
of transformation 1 : 250). The critical primary voltage w T as 86. 
The diameters were measured from the plate under a glass as 
described above. Corrected so as to include the ultra-violet 
by the factor 1.18 the diameters are plotted in relation to the 


primary volts in Fig. 13. Apparently the diameter increases 
sharply at the critical voltage, then 
more slowly, and finally in a linear 
relation with the voltage. 


The Corona Voltage of Sub¬ 
divided Conductors 

One of the most interesting § 
questions in connection with the 
formation of corona is the explana¬ 
tion of the simple law given in the 



< ;) 


100 120 . 140 

A.C. PRIMARY VOLTS 


second paper of this series, connec- Fig. 13 —Diameter of Corona. 
ting the critical surface potential a233 - cm - wire in 18 - 6 - cm - tube - 
gradient and the diameter of the conductor. The ionization 
theory of gaseous conduction and discharge accounts for 
so many of the observed phenomena that it is practically uni¬ 
versally accepted. So far, however, the theory has not been 
brought into accord with all the phenomena of corona formation, 


and indeed some of the observed facts are in direct opposition 
to the tenets of this theory. As regards the influence of temper¬ 
ature and pressure observation and theory appear to be in accord. 
But the influence of the curvature of the conductor, and the 
apparent absence in corona formation of an influence of the 
amount of free ionization, remain to be explained. As regards 
the former various suggestions have been made, as for example, 
a condensed layer of air near the conductor, the concentration 
of ions under the strong electric field at the surface, etc., as sug¬ 
gested by the author. As between these two suggestions it 
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should be possible to draw a conclusion from the combination 
of a circular conductor and a field which is not symmetrical 
about it, provided the surface potential gradient corresponding 
to a given voltage can be calculated. For if a condensation 
layer is involved the critical intensity should be the same in the 
symmetrical and unsymmetrical fields, while if the density or 
motion of existing ionization is involved a difference in the 

critical intensities in the symmetrical and unsymmetrical cases 
would be probable. 


, ^ ie f°ll° v * r i n g experiments were undertaken partly with the 
aim to distinguish between the two ideas above noted. They 
consisted in observations of the corona voltage of three or more 
wires in parallel arranged at the comers of equilateral figures 
and symmetrically placed on the axis of the surrounding cylinder.’ 
It was also realized that in this arrangement the equipotential 
surfaces, proceeding outward from the central wires, would tend 
to approach the circular form; or in other words that the poten¬ 
tial gradient near the surface of one of the component wires 
coriesponding to a given voltage, would be less with the multiple 
wire arrangement than with a single wire, owing to the influence 
of the other wires. Consequently several wires in parallel 
might require a higher voltage for breakdown than a single wire 
of section equal to that of all the others. The results of the 
experiments do not shed much light on the cause of higher 
critical intensities of small wires, owing to the difficulty of°cal- 
culating the intensity corresponding to the various voltages 
observed. They indicate, however, that the air near a wire of 
circular section may require different values of electric intensity 
for breakdown. They also show an interesting relation between 
the critical voltage of a single conductor and that of three and 
four wires of equal aggregate cross-section, arranged in a sym¬ 
metrical figure and connected in multiple. 

The first experiments were made with three 0.152-cm. wires 
in the 17.2-cm. diameter wire mesh cylinder already mentioned. 
The wires were arranged at the comers of equilateral triangles 
with circumscribing circles of radii between 0.47 and 1.58 cm. 
The galvanometer was used as detecting instrument, the con¬ 
nections being shown in Fig. 1. The maximum primary voltage 
at which corona started was 105.6 for the triangle of radius 0.7- 
cm. .The corona voltage of a single 0.274-cm. wire which is 
approximately equal in section to the'three wires used was 91.6 
volts. Thus the corona voltage for the three wires was 15,3 
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per cent higher than that of the single wire of equal cross- 
section. The ionization experiments in the first section of the 
paper and the curves of Fig. 4 show th*at the leakage loss due to 
t e ionization resulting from the corona varies in the same way 
with increasing voltage for three wires as with one wire. 

Considerable difficulty was found in the foregoing experi¬ 
ments m maintaining uniform spacing and tension of the three 
wires. Further experiments were therefore arranged, using 
ree 0 238-cm. steel rods hung vertically and each provided 
with individual screw thread adjustment of tension. They were 
p ace m a 2-cm. cylinder in triangles of radii from 0.3 to 
.£>4 cm. In these experiments the visible corona was used as 
e ec or of the critical voltage. The voltage was obtained from 


111 

CORONA^VOLTAGES OF THREE 0.238-CM. WIRES IN PARALLEL. 

--j-AT^APE XES of equilat eral triangles. 


Conductor 


0.238 cm. 
0.397 « 
0.412 « 
0.476 « 
3-0.238 


U 

U 

u 

u 


Radius of 
triangle cm. 


0.317 

0.634 

0.952 

1.27 

1.58 

1.90 

2.54 


Volts 


Observed 


26.7 
36.1 

(Calculated) 

40.7 

41.1, 40.6, 41.1 

42.7, 42.7, 42.6 | 
42.1,42.2, 41.6 

41.7, 41.7, 41.4 
40.9,41 ,40.5 
39 , 39.7,38.9 
38 ,38 , 37.5 


Corrected I Max. sec'y- 


25.8 

35.1 

35.7 

39.6 

39.6 

41.5 

40.7 

40.5 

39.5 
38.2 
37 


Factor 


33.300 

45.300 

46.200 
51,100 

51.200 
53,700 
52,600 
52,500 
51,100 
49,400 
47,850 


Max. sec’y 
intensity 


1.38 

1.21 

1.17 

1.11 

1.16 

1.22 

1.3 


59,800 

53,270 

52,860 

51.400 
70,700 

65.500 

61.500 
58,300 

59.400 
60,600 

62.500 


from°; 0 lT". K 0 ;^' ,r “ sf ,°" Mr fed from a generator excited 

driven b >’ * direct-connected motor, 
coil The ratio .f . a . e i^rdnals of a low-tension secondary 

rfobsS-S et T °f Iati0n was 1 t0 833 - 36 - -nethod 

to increase tpl 06 ^ ^ a com P lete ly darkened room, was 

e current m the generator field eraduallv until 
corona appeared as viewed thmuo-L * 0 ,i graauali y untl1 

of the outer cylinder The voltaS opening m the wall 

a separate obsereer Th e obst ?'JZ ? 1 ^ 

Table III Tn ^ i ervatlons are given as taken, in 

21 deg cent and7,0 ^ ^ ^ Value is erected to 

results of contemner^' The table a *so includes the 

0.238, 0 397 and n 47 fi °k serva hons on single wires of 
a . nd 0.476 cm..diameter. The nearest of 

.0 a cross-section egnivaleat tha, of three 0.238“e^ 
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0.397; correcting the observation for the 0.397-cm wire to 

the true cross-section indicates a ' ire to 

The observed u * Value ° f cntlcal ™lts 46,250. 

the observed critical voltage for the three 0.238-cm. wires has 

a maximum value for the triangle • 0. 63 cm in radii tv 

value was 53,700, that is, an increase of lfi s' “ This 
of the aiticrl- f increase of 16.3 per cent over that 

ot the single wire of equal aggregate cross-section 

T e tater^° f TSbIe IH ' *° 2etller Wi,h th °“ 

senes taken with the same wires, are plotted in Fig 14 between 
test coil volts and radius of triangle. While the observations 
for any one arrangement were found to be very uniform I 
will be noticed that the points do not fall at all regularly on a 
continuous curve. A large number of repetitions for different 
sizes of triangles failed to eliminate this trouble. The exnlana- 
tion was found in the impossibility of adjusting the wires to 



uniform tension throughout the different sizes of triangle. It 
was found that the electrostatic repulsion between the wires 
caused them to spread apart in varying degrees. A number 
of light brass separators of triangular shape were used but they 
only lessened the trouble slightly. Each series of observations, 
however, resulted in showing that the critical voltage for three 
wires was invariably in the neighborhood of 16 per cent higher 
than that for the single wire of equal aggregate section and this 
maximum elevation occurred when the wires were at the corners 
of a triangle lying within a circle of 0.63 cm. radius as measured 
at the ends. This means that the wires were separated by approx¬ 
imately five diameters. The electrostatic spreading could not 
be determined but the actual separation was somewhat greater 
than’stated. 

A series of experiments was also conducted on four 0.238-cm. 
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rods arranged in the figure of a square, the sizes of these squares 
being such as just to lie within circles of 0.635 cm. to 10.6 cm. 
radius, otherwise the apparatus, method of operation, etc., was 
the same as that described for the three wires. Separators 
were also used to reduce the electrostatic spreading. The obser¬ 
vations are given in Table IV, showing the variation of critical 
test coil volts with the diameter of a circle passing through the 
centers of the four-wires. The critical voltage for a single 0.467- 
cm. wire which is equal to four 0.238 cm. wires is also given. 
These results indicate that the maximum corona voltage for 
the four wires occurs when they are arranged on a 3.3-cm. circle 
and that the approximate elevation of voltage for four "wires 
above that of a single wire of equal section is 20 per cent. It 
will be noticed that the diameter of the circle giving maximum 
voltage is much greater for four wires than for three. 

The last three columns of Table III give, first, the secondary 
voltage, maximum value corrected for wave formj second, the 


„ TABLE IV 

CORONA VOLTAGES OF FOUR 0.238-CM. WIRES IN PARALLEL AND PLACED 
-_ON CORNERS OF SQUARES. 


Radius of 
circle, cm. 

0.63 

1.27 

1.90 

2.54 

3. 17 

3.81 

5.08 

Volts 

85.2 

94.1 

94.9 

94.6 

95 

92 

90.5 


Critical volts for single 0.476-cm. wires =78.8 


factors which multiply the maximum secondary voltage in 
or er to give the maximum surface intensity on each wire, and 
m the last column, the values of this maximum surface intensity. 

he correction for wave form was made by referring the obser¬ 
vations on three sizes of single wire to formula (1) of the second 
paper of this series, connecting maximum critical surface inten¬ 
sity with the diameter of the wire. The method of calculating 
e ac or given in the next to the last column will be described 
ater m the paper. It will be noted that the last column indi¬ 
cates that the maximum intensity occurring on the surface of 
the wnes decreases from 70,700 to a minimum in the neighbor- 
oo o , and then apparently begins to increase again. 
*5 +\ CI ^ 1Ca Sur a . ce ^tensity for a single wire of the same size 

result. tW U + t 6d 15 59,5 ?°' R R a PP arent > therefore, from these 
, f e . cntica l surface intensity is not necessarily a 
nstant for a given size wire but depends in large measure on 
the configuration of the field, due to neighboring conductors. 
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It is further evident that by subdividing the total cross-section 
of a given conductor into a number of smaller conductors and 
arranging them suitably, the critical voltage may be raised in 
considerable amount. The simplest arrangement, that of three 
wires, results in an elevation of 16 per cent. It is open to some 
question whether it would be possible to take advantage of 
these facts in actual transmission lines. It is quite probable 
however, that the principle would be available in the case of 
solid and liquid dielectrics. It is also worth noting that a similar 
subdivision of the total cross-section of a transmission conductor 
has been suggested for the purpose of adjusting to best advantage 
the latio of inductance and capacity of transmission lines * 


Discussion 

It is of interest to speculate upon the explanation of the excess 
positive charge due to corona near its start, and the change of 
this excess to the negative sign with higher values of alternating 
voltage. It has been noted that there is a difference in the corona 
for positive and negative continuous voltages and it is therefore 
not impossible that the corona may start at a somewhat different 
voltage on each half of the alternating wave. If we assume, as 
is practically certain, that the initial ionization is due to the 
collision between a molecule and a negative electron, we have 
a very probable explanation of the observed results. The elec¬ 
tron must attain its critical velocity when moving inward toward 
the wire, since the intensity of the field increases in that direc¬ 
tion. This being so the corona would start when the wire is 
positive; therefore the positive ions would be repelled. It is 
only necessary to assume a sli ght difference in the critical vol¬ 
tage for the two halves of the wave to explain the first appearance 
of the positive ion. Indeed, the fact that the negative electron is 
invariably the first ionizing agent and the additional fact that 
field increases towards the wire makes it certain that the first 
corona appears when the wire is positive. 

For increasing value of voltage, the corona forms on both half¬ 
waves and the charge reaching the outer cylinder is the resultant 
due to both half-waves. Negative ions move faster than positive, 
hence, when both half-waves are active, there will be an increas¬ 
ing excess of negative charge appearing. The relative behavior 
of the positive and negative excess may be seen from the curves 
of Fig. 4. 


1. P.H. Thomas, Transactions A.I.E.E., 1909, Vol. XXVIII, I, p. 641. 
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Referring to the experiments with small paper tubes surround¬ 
ing the wires, the failure of these tubes to cause an elevation of 
the critical voltage apparently indicates that this voltage is to 
a large extent independent of the number of free ions in the 
atmosphere. It also shows that the suggestion that ions may 
bank up in the neighborhood of the wire, thus lowering the sur¬ 
face intensity, is hardly tenable as an explanation of the law 
expressed by formula (1) of the second paper, connecting critical 
surface intensity with diameter of the wire. • In order to test 
this suggestion further, a calculation has been made of the low¬ 
ering of the surface intensity corresponding to a given voltage, 
caused by the attraction to the surface of all of the ions which 
commonly exist in the atmosphere. 

The greatest distance from which an ion will reach one wire 
subjected to alternating voltage may be conveniently investi¬ 
gated for the case of two parallel wires of radius r and distance 
D apart. If V is the instantaneous voltage and v is the specific 
velocity of an ion, that is, its velocity in cm. per sec. per volt per 
cm., we have: 


Gradient at distance r = 


V 


2 r log 


a 


velocity, v, at r at any instant t = - V ~L C0 -i- n -i 

2 r log — 
a 

In time dt, distance traversed, dr = ~ cos nt — 

' 7 


2 Y log 


L 

a 


2 r dr — A cos nt dt ; where A 


A . 


~ — sm nt + C 
n 


v V c 


log 


A 

a 


Now v = o when V=0, and nt — 


. c 


V Vc 


n log 


d 


a 


d“ o/ 


7r 
2 


v 2 _ ^ n sin nt , v F 0 . . 

r — - --h '- 7 + a 2 


n log 


n log 


A 

a 


d 

a 
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Thus r has its greatest value when nt 


and is given by r 2 = + a 2 


n log 


d_ 

a 



From a set of experiments by Peek and Steinmetz in which 
a was 0.538 cm. and d was 304.8 cm., the visible corona voltage 
was found to be 157 kilovolts at a frequency of 60 cycles per sec 
Taking the value of v t the velocity of the ions, at 1.5 cm. per 
sec. per volt per cm., the value of r 2 is found to be 276. This 
means that, under the conditions of the observation, at the time 
the corona started every ion within a distance of 16 cm. from 
the wire would be drawn to the surface of the wire between the 
zero and maximum values of any half-wave. Under normal 
conditions there are about 1000 ions to every cubic cm. of air, 
the range of variation being to about four times this number. 
The charge on each of these ions is 4.6 X 10- 10 . With these 
figures in mind the charge per unit of surface resulting from the 
attraction of these ions to the surface may be calculated and the 
value of this charge is found to be 4 X 10‘ 4 c.g.s. electrostatic 
units per unit of length. From this the value of the surface 
electric intensity due to this accumulated charge is found to be 
only from 0.5 to 2 volts per cm. or entirely negligible as com¬ 
pared with critical corona-forming intensity. We may conclude 
therefore that the attraction of the ions ordinarily existing in 
the atmosphere to the surface of the wire is not the explanation 
of the elevation of the critical intensity observed with smaller 
wires. 

Referring again to Table III it has been already stated that 
the last column gives the values of the maximum critical surface 
intensity occurring on each of the three wires for different sizes 
of triangular figure. These values have been obtained by multi¬ 
plying the maximum value of the critical voltage by the factors 
given in the next to the last column, and these factors have been 
deduced for an exact case to which the arrangement of three 
circular wires only approximates. The fact that the results 
show that the air breaks down at different values of electric 
intensity for a single size of wire is important in the indication 
it carries of the nature of the factors governing the breakdown. 
It is therefore necessary to examine the process by which the 
multiplying factors have been derived, and the degree of approx- 
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imation of the values of the last column of Table III to those 
actually obtaining. To do this it is necessary to examine the 
distribution of potential between the three circular wires and 
the outer circular cylinder. It is probable that an exact solution 
of this problem has never been attempted, but a close approxima¬ 
tion may be had by considering the potential due to three infi¬ 
nitely thin filaments located at the apexes of an equilateral tri¬ 
angle, each filament having the same and similar* charge per 
unit of length. This case has been discussed very clearly and 
completely by Alexander Russell. 2 He shows that the equation 
of an equipotential surface due to the charges on the three fila¬ 
ments may be expressed by 

r 6 - 2cos 3 6 + a Q = n 2 rA r 2 2 = A 8 (1) 

where r is the distance 0 P from the center of the equilateral 
triangle to a point on the equipotential surface (see Fig. 15); 6 is 
the angle which 0 P makes with a line passing through 0 and one 
of the angular points of the triangle; a is the radius of the circle 
circumscribing the triangle; ri, r 2 and v% are the distances of 
P from the three angular points; and A is a constant which 
contains the value of the potential of the particular surface in 
question. When A is zero the curves reduce to the three points 
a j ft 7- Tsmall values of A the curves are ovals which ap¬ 
proximate circles enclosing the three points. For large values 
of A the equation represents a single curve enclosing a, (3 and y 
and which for increasing A approaches a circle. 

By Greene s theorem we can replace any conductor by 
another surrounding it, provided that the surface of the outer 
conductor is an equipotential surface of the system of dis¬ 
tribution. Consequently if we replace the three filaments by 
ovals coinciding with the nearer equipotential surfaces, and 
replace any one of the outlying continuous surfaces by a con¬ 
ductor, we have a system which approximates three cylindrical 
conductors in triangular arrangement at the center of an outer 
cylinder. If the approximation is sufficiently close we may use 
the relation of the exact case for calculating the potential gra¬ 
dients at the interesting points of the arrangement using the 
cylindrical conductors and outer cylinder. Russell does not 
discuss this question further than to note that when the longest 
radius of an outer surface is equal to 2 a the variation from true 

2. Russell, “Alternating Currents.” Vol. 1, chapterIV. 
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circular form is less than 5 per cent. In the experiments described 
above, the greatest value of a was only one-sixth the radius of 
the outer cylinder. It may be shown by simple calculation that 
in the exact case the surface which passes through the point 
r = 6a, 0 = 0, has 6 a and 5.99a as its maximum and minimum 
values of r. Consequently the error in the use of a true cylinder 
for the outer conductor is only a small fraction of one per cent 
i.e., negligible. 

The maximum values of potential gradient in the exact case 
as well as in the case of three cylinders will occur at the extreme 
outer points of the three conductors, i.e., at the outer intersec¬ 
tion of a line drawn through the center of the triangle and the 
center of a wire section, with the circle or oval representing this 
section. The value of this potential gradient will vary with the 
length of sides of the triangle, that is, with the separation of the 
three wires. For the exact case the gradient at these points 
may be calculated as follows: The conductors are equipotential 
surfaces; if their potential be v u the surfaces are given by 

Vi = C - ~ log (r 6 — 2a 3 r s cos 3 0 + a 6 ) (2) 

in which C is a constant and -|- is the charge on each of the three 


wires per unit of length. The value of ~ correspon din g to a 

O 

potential V\ of the three inner conductors and v 2 of an outer 
enclosing cylindrical conductor of radius R is given by 



Vi - v 2 


2 log 


R 3 - a 3 

~aT-T* 


since the capacity 3 per unit length between the three wires in 
parallel and the outer cylinder is 



3 


2 log 


R 3 —a 3 

a 3 —b 3 


At the- point C, 6 = 0 and r is perpendicular to all the equi¬ 
potential surfaces. Therefore the maximum normal surface 
potential gradient is given by 

dvx __ q 6 r 5 — 6a 3 r 2 cos 3 6 

dr 3 r G — 2 a 3 r z cos 3 d +- a 6 ® 


3. Russell, loc. cit. 
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In the experiments the outer cylinder was connected to earth. 
Thus the maximum normal surface intensity in volts per centi¬ 
meter, which occurs at the points r = c, 0 = 0, is given by: 


X 


d v 
d r 


V 


2 log 


R 3 


a c 


a 6 
¥ 


6c 6 — 6a 3 c 2 
c — 2a z c : 3 + a 6 



in which V is the maximum value of the voltage between the 
outer cylinder and the three wires. 

All of the above relations are deduced for the exact case in 



Fig. 15 

■ COnductors have ^eir cross-sections of 

made uik Pe ", F ^ ^ Since the experiments were 

N T FS * iS necessar y t0 con sider how 

that o 7 o^ n ? n ^ ^ CalCUlated by fomula W will represent 

to the exact* m thS e y enments - T he nearest approximation 

enclose the ovTl^ °u r ° Und conductors which exactly 

1 tmolri ° Tr ^ theref ° re W the ***** BC. 
comparison of the radius of curvature of the oval at the 

points C, and the angle 2 6 subtended at the center of the trianele 
by the two tangents to the oval wr, + r, , triangle 

2“ f °r ‘he ^ 8ive an ide'a of the SSto 
Both these entities obvionsly ase a JL™ 7Z “X 
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with which the maximum electric intensity at the extreme outer 
point will vary with the distance from that point along the sur¬ 
face. 

Both the radius of curvature p at the point C and the angle 
2 d, between the two tangents to the oval from the center, mav 
be calculated from the equations of the curves by well-known 
methods and are given by 



(/*3 — /v3\ 

a nd cos 2 3 0 = 

c 3 + 2a 3 


6® (2a 3 - 6 5 ) 
a 6 


in which a is the a of the formulas for the exact case and is the 
distance from the center of the system to each of the three points 
which are the origin of the true system of equipotentiai surfaces 
of which the ovals are a particular example. Thus a is greater 
than a', the distance from the center of the triangle to the centers 
of the three circles which take the place of the ovals. 


TABLE V 


a' in. 

a' cm. 

p oval cm. 

p circle cm. 

2 0oval 

2 6 circle 

0.125 

0.317 


0.119 

37°16' 

44° 

0.1875 

0.476 

H— 

0.119 

27°50' 

29° 

0.25 

0.634 

0.1096 

0.119 

20°33' 

21°37' 

0.375 

0.952 

0.1158 

0.119 

14 °4' 

14°24' 

0.5 

1.27 

0.1162 

0.119 



0.625 

1.586 

0.1165 

0.119 

8°24' 

8°36' 

0.75 

1.905 

0.1176 

0.119 



1 

2.54 

0.1178 

0.119 




In Table V values of p and 20 for circular wires of 0.119 cm. radius 
are compared with those for the true ovals which the circles are 
assumed to replace. The table shows that the values of both 
p and 2 6 for the oval and the circle differ by very small amounts 
when the distance of the center of the wire from the center of 
the system is greater than 0.63 cm. The values of the multiply¬ 
ing factors of Table III have been calculated from formula (4); 
the value of a, the true center of the exact system of ovals, 
may be readily obtained from the radius a' of the circle on which 
the centers of round wires lie, and the radius of the wires. 

Since the values of p and 2 6 above are greater for the round 
wires than for the ovals, the values of the surface intensities for a 
given voltage will be less than in the exact case. Consequently 
the values given in Table III are too high, particularly for the 
small triangles. It does not appear, however, that this error 
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is great enough to preclude the conclusion that the critical 
intensity for the three-wire arrangement is much higher for small 
triangles than that for one of the component wires alone; that 
with increasing radius of triangle the critical intensity decreases 
to the value pertaining to the size of the single wires; and that 
with further increase of separation the critical intensity appears 
to increase again. It appears from these results that the dis¬ 
tribution of the electric intensity is the vital factor in the rela¬ 
tion which obtains between the radius of a conductor and the 
critical electric intensity. Surface layers and condensation 
layers of high electric strength, often mentioned in vague terms 
to explain this interesting relation, have not the slightest founda¬ 
tion of experimental evidence. If, however, the theory of second¬ 
ary ionization is to account for the facts it must show that in the 
converging field either the mean free path of the electron is short¬ 
ened or that in some manner the gradient is less than that cal¬ 
culated from the geometrical configuration of the opposite con¬ 
ductors. 

The principal results of this paper may be summarized as 
follows : 

1. In the early stages of corona the carriers constituting the 
leakage current have the positive sign; with increasing voltage 
negative carriers predominate. Other peculiarities of the ioniza¬ 
tion arising from the corona are described. 

2. The variation of the diameter of the corona with the voltage 
has been shown by photographic methods. 

3. By dividing a circular conductor into three or more equal 
circular ones symmetrically placed the critical voltage may be 
raised 16 per cent for division into three, and 20 per cent for 
division into four wires. In these arrangements the maximum 
critical intensity for air is shown to have different values even 
though obtained at the surface of the same wire. 
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Discussion on “ Corona Losses between Wires at High 
Voltages ” (Harding), “The Law of Corona and the 
Dielectric Strength of Air— II ” (Peek), and u The 
Electric Strength of Air— III ” (Whitehead), Boston, 
Mass., June 25, 1912. 

John B. Taylor: Toward the end of Mr. Peek’s paper he 
speaks of the mechanical vibration of wires. The photographs 
reproduced in his paper, Fig. 41 and 42,1 think are easily enough 
explained, that is, the wire is pulled first on one side, and then on 
the other, by electrostatic forces, and if the wire is approximately 
attuned to the frequency, closely enough so that it can be made 
to vibrate with that frequency, you have this characteristic of 
negative on one side and positive on the other. Mr. Peek speaks 
of the vibration noticed on a pair of 20-mil steel conductors, 500 
ft. (152 m.) long, strung at 10-ft. (3-m.) spacing, which I think 
must have been due to something of that condition. 

I saw that myself one evening. We were out to take some 
photographs, but on putting the voltage on, the wire would begin 
to sway, and after a while it swayed so much that the particular 
photographs we were after could not be taken, although we got 
some interesting photographs of this swaying. It was at first 
supposed it was due to some vibration of the towers, as we were 
pretty close to the towers, but on taking the voltage off it was 
found that the swaying stopped. On five or six different occa¬ 
sions the voltage was put on, and the wires began to swing at a 
slow period of about sixty swings a minute. Obviously, the 60- 
cycle attractions could not have had anything to do with this 
wire swinging in a one-second period, and just exactly what 
caused it is still a mystery, although my own opinion is that 
there was something on the power line, which was supplied by 
the circuit at that time, which caused a small variation in the 
voltage, which variation happened to fall in synchronism with 
the period of the wire, as it happened to be on that particular 
day. 

I do not know whether that has been observed on other occa¬ 
sions, but it seemed to me that the only way to explain the small 
vibration was that there was a small variation in the voltage of 
the circuit, which fell in with the period of the wire, although the 
voltmeters do not show any indication of the cause of such vibra¬ 
tion. I had a suspicion that it was due to an air transformer, or 
some similar apparatus, on the same line, which called for a little 
more current than was normally running on the line. 

In both of these papers we have a line of investigation some¬ 
what different from the early corona papers, different from the 
subjects and particular lines of investigations which were taken 
up in those papers. Most of the early investigators, I think, 
tried'to get limiting values on which to plot the curves. Of 
course, that is in order to determine the loss, but I think investi- 
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gations like these are sooner or later going to show us a lot more 
about the real inherent nature of the corona, and, as in everything 
else, when we know just a little more about the whys and where¬ 
fores of it, we will be in a position to get around the limitations 
and reduce the losses. 

These observations are very interesting, and I think it is next 
in order to combine the quartz lens with the stroboscope, in fact, 
to use all the tools which are available to any scientific investi¬ 
gator, when you want to get right down to the things which are 
either too quick or too small to see, but are in an}^ event beyond 
the range of our normal senses. 

• A. E. Kennelly: The very interesting and important papers 
on corona this year have apparently reached a stage further than 
we reached last year. 

It seems now to be really agreed that the corona and power 
loss becomes a parabolic law, which goes up as the square above 
a certain critical voltage, and the interesting points presented 
here, outside of the confirmation of that law, are as to what may 
be the scientific characteristics of the phenomena rather than 
the practical characteristics. 

. In the first paper of Professor Ryan, it appeared, according to 
his observations, that the increase in gradient on very small 
wires was inversely proportional to the radius, that is to say, 
the visible gradient was 30 kv. per cm., plus 10 divided by the 
radius, that is to say, a hyperbolic formula, approximately, over 
a considerable range in his observations. 

As I understood it from Mr. Peek’s results, his recent obser¬ 
vations do not show that formula, but 30 plus q over the square 
root of the radius. 

Another interesting feature of Mr. Peek’s paper is his use of 
the stroboscope in obtaining pictures of wire in corona. Now I 
understand why we may have a physical basis for saying that 
electricity is red or blue, and having one conductor painted red 
and another blue—although the red in this case is negative and 
blue the positive. This is the reverse of the ordinary conven¬ 
tion, but at last we have a physical basis for the color. Is it to 
be supposed that the blue is due to the more active operation of 
negative ions and the red due to the heat produced by the heavier 
positive ions, or is there any explanation for this difference in 
color? 

Mention is made in Mr. Peek’s paper that the appearance of 
the phenomenon is as though the blue electricity was streaming 
out from the positive wire into the surrounding space and received 
into the negative wire, as though the electricity was streaming 
out of the positive wire, and going into the negative wire, the 
kind of phenomenon we have in an electric current. Is it not 
possible that the phenomenon witnessed in the stroboscope may 
be called for by the negative electricity passing out of the air. and 
then streaming into the positive wire? There is nothing in the 
stroboscopic picture to show whether the flow which appears 
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to take place is projected outward from tlie positive wire into the 

air, or from the air into the wire, and a few words on that m nt 
would be very interesting. pomx 

In regard to Mr. Harding s paper, it is interesting to «ee the 
agreement of his observations with those given by Mr Peek and 
one of the great values of Mr. Peek’s paper last year was the ner 
feet clearness of his formulas. There was no doubt as to what thev 
meant. Attached to each foimula was the unit in which it was 
written, and attached to each symbol was the meaning of such 
symbol, and we owe him thanks for that clearness and attention 

to detail. I think the great progress made this year is nartlv 
attributable to that fact. 1 p y 


The agreement reached by Mr. Harding and Mr Peek is verv 
interesting. I would, like to get Mr. Harding’s opinion as to 
whether the large correction for the rack is not a little dangerous 
Would not it be safer to experiment with a smaller correction of 
this kind, to have a larger line and shorter racks, so as to have a 
small correction to subtract from the actual observed losses? 

C. P. Steinmetz: I wish to say a few words first on* Mr 
Harding’s paper, in reference to one conclusion contained in it* 
and that is the quadratic law belozv the critical limit. These 
laws have first been derived as empirical laws. However, even 
an empirical law cannot be accepted as an approximation, 
unless it appears rational in its application. If you look at the 
curve of the quadratic law above the critical limit , you see that it 
points to a definite zero value at 30 kv. per cm. as the disruptive 
gradient, and is rational. But the quadratic law below the critical 
limit gives values which become negative at the higher spacing. 
This would lead, to the conclusion that at the highest spacing, 
corona begins below zero, that is, it is there already at zero voltage! 
which obviously is not the case. In this case, therefore, it seems 
merely accidental that the points lie on an approximate quadratic 
curve, or rather that the quadratic curve is an approximation of 
some actual curve. 


Mr. Peek’s data a year ago did not give this quadratic curve, 
for losses near the critical voltage due to irregularity, but 
seemed to be best represented by an exponential curve. If 
you will look at this exponential curve, which contains the 


square of the voltage in the exponent, you will find that the 
first approximation of it will be the quadratic. However, the 
exponential curve would be only very approximate, because, 
while as the probability curve it is rational in applying to the ir¬ 
regularities on the conductor, it would only apply to those ir¬ 
regularities which arc entirely irregular, but if there was some 


regularity in the irregularity, as, for instance, a ridge in the 


conductor, then there would, be some regular arrangement which 


would disagree with the probability curve and give a quadratic 
curve *of different constant. 


The two other papers, those of Mr. Peek and Mr. Whitehead, 
continue the investigations of last year, to a considerable extent, 
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mainly with the object of extending the range of application of 
the formulas given in the papers of last year. The papers of 
this year cover a wider range, and give a rationalization of these 
formulas, that is, they begin to give the theoretical and physical 
reasons why these formulas apply. The most interesting^ part 
Is that these papers first give the separation of the alternating- 
current corona into two parts, the positive corona and the negative 
corona—Mr.Peek by photograph, by means of the stroboscope, 
and Dr. Whitehead by means of ionization. This is extremely 
interesting. As the positive and negative coronas are different, 
it appears probable that they also begin at different voltages, 
and, furthermore, that the losses at the positive and negative 
coronas are different. Now, look at what that means in engi¬ 
neering." It would mean, if the losses at positive and negative 
coronas are different, that there would be, if the line were per¬ 
fectly insulated, a unidirectional electrification on the line which 
would increase until the potential difference of the negative 
against ground would be so much higher than the positive against 
ground that it would make the losses of the two equal. 

There is mention made in the paper of a number of phenomena 
which show under certain conditions. There is a difference jn 
the energy discharge in the air from the positive and negative 
coronas, and there would, therefore, be electrification on the 
line which should appear. ' It would mean, however, that if 
you could artificially produce the counter-electrification, by 
connecting unidirectional potential between line and ground, 
you should be able to extend the operating voltage, though 
possibly by a negligible amount only before the corona losses 
appear. You see it is a very interesting field which is opened 
up here. 

I want to refer to one point more, regarding the statement 
made by Dr. "Whitehead, that there is no evidence that the free 
ionization of the air has any effect on the corona and that there 
is no such effect. I do not believe there has been any test made, 
or any evidence given of such a nature, under such conditions 
that an effect of the free ionization of the air should be expected. 
Whether the free ionization of air is great or small, as long as 
there are any free ions at all the corona should appear at the 
same voltage, at the same potential gradient. The only differ¬ 
ence which the free ionization would make, or the only effect 
which it could have, would be rather in the rapidity with which 
ffie corona appears, in the time required to produce the corona. 
This free ionization of air could have an effect only on the tran¬ 
sient corona, but not on the corona under permanent conditions, 
as m alternating circuit, where the free ionization of the air with 
which the corona at each half-wave starts is by necessity the 
same as the residual ionization of the preceding half-wave. 
So,^ there is no evidence thus far brought forward that the free 
ionization of the air has no effect upon the appearance of the 
corona, and it would be interesting to take that matter up and 
make a thorough investigation. 
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c. Francis Harding: We have two distinct types of papers 
before us. My paper did not attempt to go into the causes of 
the phenomena, but simply to point out how very easilv 
and correctly Mr. Peek’s results can be applied to practical 
transmission line design, and I want to second Dr. Kennedy's 
congratulations to Mr. Peek for presenting his data in such form, 
particularly the formulas, that engineers in designing high-tension 
transmission lines can readily predict, with sufficient accuracy 
for practical purposes, the probable corona loss, and therefore 
the necessary spacing and size of cables to avoid such loss. 

With regard to Dr. Kennelly’s suggestions in reference, to 
the large rack losses, I wish to point out one feature in the paper, 
namely, that the greater portion of these losses represented by 
the lower dotted curves are not on the rack itself, but on the 
lines connecting the transformer to the experimental transmission 
line, and were therefore largely corona losses on wires, although 
obeying some different law, possibly, than the corona losses on the 
transmission line itself, which could be controlled. I think if the 
feeder loss could have been reduced it would have been advisable 
to have done so. However, as I stated, the two dotted-line 
curves are not quadratics, and the curves which are expressed 
in the full lines, representing a subtraction of the other two 
curves, are quadratics, the points falling very accurately on the 
curves. It seems to me, therefore, that we are getting very 
satisfactory results by that method, even though the subtracted 
loss is relatively large. 

With regard to tire suggestion of Dr. Steinmetz, this result, 
of course, is an empirical one, as he states, and the empirical 
data seemed to fall on a quadratic curve below, as well as above, 
the critical voltage, in this particular case. That does not mean, 
of course, that they will fall on quadratic curves under other 
conditions. The law below the critical voltage is, however, 
of little interest to the practical designer of transmission 
lines, and more attention has been paid to the curve above the 
critical voltage by investigators than to the portion of the 
curve below that voltage. However, the wires used were new, 
perfectly smooth wires, direct from the factory, and that fact 
might have had something to do with the coincidence of the 
points with the quadratic curve below the critical voltage. 

F. W. Peek, Jr.: From the formulas given in The Law 
of Corona —I, the corona characteristics of practical trans¬ 
mission lines can be accurately predetermined. While the pres¬ 
ent investigation is being carried on partly with the view of 
getting at the fundamentals of corona formation and loss, the 
engineering and practical side is always kept prominently in 
view. Many new practical data have been obtained, and it 
is hoped, also, that some steps forward have been made in the 
theoretical direction. 

The stroboscopic study has brought forth many interesting 
questions. Dr. Steinmetz has pointed out one of these, that 
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as the result of the different apparent starting points of corona 
at different halves of the wave the line would probably be grad- 
ually increased in potential of a given sign against earth. 

to Dr. Kennedy's discussion: The formula for 


gra 


Referring 
lient ivS 


o A <v / i , 0.301 \ 

gv = 30 o ( 1 4-=- ) 

I he other formula is not for corona starting point, but 
for apparent gradient, g S} at spark-over. It is true the 
stroboscopic . photographs do not show the “ direction of 
flow ; n . one is simply given the impression, especially in the 
case of the point discharge, of, for instance, a steam jet dis¬ 
charging at the positive toward the negative. The statement is 
made rather as to the appearance in a descriptive or visual 
sense. More data on the direction of flow, etc., have been ob¬ 
tained, but are not as yet in form for publication. 

In Mr. Harding 7 s paper, it is very interesting to see 
that his results, on the whole, check so well my formulas 
of last year. There are one or two points with which I can 
hardly agree. One of them concerns the accuracy of the method 
of power and voltage measurement advocated by Mr. Harding. 
With a well ^designed transformer and exploring coil we found by 
actual test that the voltage as indicated by the coil is extremely 
accurate. . Watts measured on the high side also always 
checked with watts measured on the low side when corrections 
were made for transformer loss. The spark gap is not suitable 
for voltage measurements of this sort, as there is a variation 
from oay to day of as much as 15 per cent. If the exploring 
coil is not so placed in the transformer that it will measure the 
voltage correctly, it will not indicate the power factor correctly on 
the oscillograms. Thus by this spark gap-power factor method 
there are two chances of considerable error. Besides accuracy, 
the wattmeter method has the advantage of making a great num¬ 
ber of readings possible in a short time. The I A method of 
reduction of data is not especially applicable unless a consider¬ 
able number of readings is used. 

It is generally difficult to make exact comparisons of loss as cal¬ 
culated by the formulas and loss measured on operating lines, 
because in most of these measurements all of the conditions are 
not given, such as variation of altitude along line, voltage rise 
at no load, temperature, etc. For instance, unless the effect 
of voltage rise along the line at no load is taken into account 
the measurements will show higher loss than the formulas. 
W hen these variables are considered as closely as possible the 
check is quite remarkable, as shown in Figs. 1 and 2, which give a 
comparison of curves calculated from formulas and readings taken 
by o ther investigators. The agreement "would probably have been 
more exact if all conditions, such as temperature at different 
points of the line, etc., were exactly known. A very interesting 
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check of the formulas is also given in a paper by Faccioli 1 before 
the N. E. L. A. on measurements of the 140,000-volt line of 
theAu Sable Electric Company. 

Dr. Whitehead has in his paper brought forth, as usual, some 
ingenious new experiments. I refer especially to the section 
on “ The Ionization Due to the Corona.” Such work as this 
adds greatly to our knowledge of the mechanism of the break- 



Fig. 1—Comparison op Calculated and Measured Losses 

The x points are measured values. The drawn curve is calculated from the corona 
formula: /— . 

P ™ “/ j( e ~ So m r 5 2.302 /og l0 yj lO’ 5 

Diam. of wire 0.375 in. (No. 0 cable), spacing 124 in., three-phase, length of line 63.5 miles. 

Note—Test by Faccioli on corona losses, Shoshone-Leadville transmission line. Tests 
made on operating line three-phase, and at high altitude. Check interesting because of 
the number of variables taken into account. 


down of air under dielectric stress. The stroboscopic photo¬ 
graphs which I have shown, as far as the investigations overlap, 
indicate much the same general results, such as different starting 
voltage of positive and negative coronas, etc. The stroboscopic 
photographs show a decided difference in the appearance of 

1. “ Corona in High-Tension Lines ”—N. E. L. A. Proceedings , June, 
1912. 
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corona on the positive and negative part of the wave. Further 
interesting data have been obtained as a result of the strobo¬ 
scopic study, but are not at the present time available for publi- 

cation. 

The' mann er in which the air density factor enters into the 
expression for visual gradient Was predicted long befoie experi- 
mental data over a great range of d were obtained. The formula 
must take the form given if the energy theory of disruption 



F IG . 2—Comparison of Calculated and Measured Losses 

The x and 0 points are measured values. The drawn curves are calculated from the 
corona formula (see Fig. 1.) Diameter of wire 0.064 in., spacing 4S in. 

Note—Tests made on short line by A. B. Hendricks, 1903-1904. This shows check at 

two frequencies. 


brought out in The Law of Corona —I is true. This is further dis¬ 
cussed in The Law of Corona —II. The observed results in Tables 
I and II follow this law, but the data range is not great as Dr. 
Whitehead states. Other data further confirming this law were 
given in the data appendix to this paper, which appendix was not 
printed. In the table here given, d is taken over a very great 
range. The check o£ the law is apparent without further discus¬ 
sion. 
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gv 

observed 

kv./cm. 

£v 

calculated, from formula 

/ 0.301 \ 

gy — oi o l l I— - l 

V V77 ' 

0.023 

3.3 

3.47 

0. 074 

7.2 

7.33 

0.116 

9.7 

9.90 

0.216 

15.5 

15.30 

0.38 

23.7 

23.20 

0.513 

30.0 

29.1 

0.667 

36.8 

36.0 

0.83 

43.0 

42.7 

1.02 

50.9 

50.3 



Radius of wire 0.254 cm. 1 


J. B. Whitehead: Mr. Peek has performed a most important 
service in carrying out his experiments on the influence of tem¬ 
perature on the starting of corona. This is a line of work which 
has been very much needed ever since we have been studying 
this phenomenon. With the facility which characterized. his 
earlier paper, Mr. Peek has converted his various results into 
formulas, thus proposing several interesting laws. In discussing 
the effect of the variation of the density of air on the critical 
electric intensity, Mr. Peek states that his results are explained 
if the density factor enters in both numerator and denominator 
of the expression for the critical intensity. Now, the results 
as plotted in the curves of the paper do not, I think, bear out 
that conclusion. If the density factor is used only as multi¬ 
plying factor and stricken out of the denominator, you will get 
a curve which is as good as Mr. Peek’s curve for the results given 
in the first table. The agreement is not, however, quite so good 
for Table II. But it should be noted that the real test of the 
formula lies in observations at low density where the curve 
departs from a straight line, and Mr. Peek has no observations 
in this region. I have discussed this with him and he tells.me 
that many of the results have been stricken from the original 
paper by the Institute owing to limited publication space. It 
is very desirable indeed that in the proposal of a law so important 
as this, all the results should be given, and I hope that they 
may be obtained and published at some later time. To my 
mind they are more important than the development of the form¬ 
ulas expressing the results of sparking distances between water- 
and oil-covered wires. The conditions under which oil and water 
occur on the surface of wires are so varied and irregular, that 
it is questionable whether an empirical law will prove of any 
particular value. 

I believe, however, that the downward trend of the curves 
of Fig.* 4 at low densities is correct. We have just completed 
some investigations in our laboratory, which will soon be in print, 
in which we have carried the pressures much further down than 
those described in my earlier papers and those reached in Mr. 
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Peek’s Pig. 4. We have shown, without question, the downward 
bend, of the curves. The lines are nearly straight at values of 
density above one-half an atmosphere, -making it very difficult, 
indeed, to predicate the law unless the pressure is reduced well 
below this value. 

Dr. Steinmetz has made a suggestion in the language of the 
ionization theory in possible explanation of the larger values of 
intensity at which corona starts on small wires. I hope this 
indicates a greater sympathy with this theory than he has shown 
in the past. It is now widely accepted by physicists and un¬ 
doubtedly offers better prospect than any other of an explanation 
of corona phenomena. He has, however, given the impression 
that my paper states that the presence of natural ionization in 
the air has an influence on the starting of corona. It must be 
evident to anybody who has considered the theory of secondary 
ionization that free ionization as it occurs in the air can never 
have anything to do with the starting of corona. Every com¬ 
ment I _have made, and every experiment I have undertaken, 
has indicated that free ionization in the air has nothing to do 
with it. This fact is emphasized in the present paper because 
within the last year a paper has been presented before the In¬ 
stitute and discussed, in which it was maintained that free ioniza¬ 
tion has influence on the starting of corona. 

A. S. Langsdorf (by letter): Mr. Peek’s interesting and 
valuable paper has additional interest to the writer because the 
stroboscopic examination of the corona so fully described has 
anticipated a similar experimental study which he had planned. 
The idea that such a study might shed light upon the nature of 
corona formation around conductors subjected to alternating 
e.m.fs. was first suggested to the writer by an extended experi¬ 
mental study made b}^ Professor Francis E. Nipher of Washing- 
ton University, the results of which have beeJ published from 
time to time in the Transactions of the Academy of Science 
of St. Louis.- Inasmuch as the .results of Professor Nipher’s 
work are less well known to electrical engineers than their im- 
pdtance^ warrants, it seems desirable at this time to submit to 
the Institute a brief^summary of that part of his work and con¬ 
clusions which is of particular interest in connection with the 
present paper. 

■ ^ ie wo . r k referred to has been done with a large 8-plate 

influence machine, using discharge terminals of various kinds, 
but mainly (so far as present purposes go) the usual spherical 
brass knobs. Viewing the discharge in a darkened room under 
steady operating conditions gave results equivalent to a strobo¬ 
scopic examination of an alternating electric field with a fixed 
setting of the stroboscope. It is interesting to state that Mr. 
Peek s photographs are in exact accord with those published in 
Professor Nipher J s papers. 

2. Transactions Academy of Science of St. Louis, Vol. XIX, Nos. 1 and 
4; Vol. XX, No. 1; Vol. XXI, No. 3. 
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A long series, of experiments involving the study of positive 
End negative discharges on photographic plates, which yielded 
many beautiful fignies somewhat similar to the familiar Lichten- 
berg dust figures, taken in conjunction with other significant 
results, led Professor Nipher to the conclusion that the chS 
factor in all the phenomena involved is the negatively charged 
electron, and that the so-called positive ion consists merely of 
an atom that has been deprived of its normal store of electrons 
This view is essentially the “ one -fluid ” theory of electricity’ 
dhe figuie traced on a photographic plate by a positive discharge 
always shows a characteristic tree-like pattern branching out 
from the positive terminal; or (and herein lies the key to the 
problem) it resembles much more the map of a river and its 
tributaries draining into the positive terminal. On the other 
hand, the figure pioduced on a sensitized plate by a negative 
discharge has a characteristic fan shape which leads irresistibly 
to the idea of a pressure discharge from the negative terminal. 
Looked at in this way, the influence machine takes on the aspect 
of a pump whose negative terminal is in a state of compression 
and whose positive terminal is in a state of rarefaction. This 
view, to the writer’s mind, is much more illuminating than the 
common one of a double discharge, positive and negative. 

Thus, imagine that the knobs of an influence machine, placed 
in a darkened room, are fully charged, the voltage being high 
enough to start the Corona but less than sufficient to cause a 
disruptive discharge. The negative terminal, on the side facing 
the positive, will be surrounded by a thin layer of reddish light; 
the positive will be the apparent starting point of a tuft of bluish 
light (the positive brush) reaching toward the negative. As 
the voltage is increased, thin white streamers flash through the 
positive brush, the latter lengthens, thereby shortening the Fara¬ 
day dark space between it and the negative glow, until ultimately 
a spark passes. But before the final breakdown there are two 
distinct currents of air, one moving from the negative towards 
the positive, the other from the positive to the negative; this has 
been shown by means of a small windmill built entirely of mica 
and hard rubber. By the one-fluid theory this can be explained 
as follows: . The air molecules in the immediate neighborhood 
of the positive terminal are partially drained of their negative 
electrons to supply the deficiency created by the “ suction ” 
of the electrical pump; they then become “ positively ” charged 
and. are repelled. Colliding then with neutral molecules, ion¬ 
ization takes place and the more remote molecule hands on its 


negative charge to the one nearer the positive terminal. Elec¬ 
trons are then traveling toward the positive, while their carriers, 
the positive ions or air molecules, are moving the other way, much 
as a runner might jump from cake to cake of floating ice. The 
jostling of the air particles is then responsible for the light of 
the brush discharge. At the negative terminal, on the other 
hand, the negatively supercharged metal passes on to the sur¬ 


rounding air layer some of its electrons, which then travel across 
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the dark space (the air acting as carrier) to supply the deficiency 
at the positive end. In the dark space the air particles do not 
have the to-and-fro motion above referred to, hence there are 
no collisions and no light. 

It is commonly believed that the formation of the positive 
brush in a direction from positive to negative is an evidence of a 
true positive discharge, instead of a negative discharge in the 
opposite direction as described above. But Professor Nipher 
points out that this observed motion, whose rate of propagation 
(in a long exhausted tube) has been found by Sir J. J. Thomson 
to be of the order of that of light, may be only an optical illusion; 
for instance, if the rate of recession of Niagara Falls were ex¬ 
tremely great, the river would appear to move up-stream, 
whereas the real flow is actually the other way. 

This theory of a negative “ compression ” and a positive 
“ rarefaction ” satisfactorily explains a number of other observed 
phenomena. Thus, if the discharge knobs of a machine are set 
so that disruptive discharges pass freely between them, the in¬ 
troduction of a large sheet of copper between the knobs, and at 
or near the positive, will immediately suppress the sparking, 
whereas the same sheet placed at or near the negative will. have 
no effect whatever. Since the average potential gradient is the 
same in both cases, this fact apparently points to the formation 
of corona at different potentials at the two terminals, the negative 
requiring the higher potential. ■ _ _ 

Corroborative evidence of the suction effect at the positive 
terminal is furnished by any Geissler tube having a twisted form. 
The positive glow readily finds its way through all the intricacies 
of the tube in a way that is strikingly different from the obvious 
pressure discharge of a cathode stream, as in a Braun tube. 
Again, an X-ray tube with grounded anode and with its cathode 
connected to the negative terminal of a machine whose positive 
terminal is grounded, will work satisfactorily, whereas it will 
not work, or only fitfully, if its cathode is connected to the posi¬ 
tive, the negative end of the machine being grounded; but if 
the cathode of the tube is grounded and the anode is connected 
to the positive terminal, the results are as good as in the first 
case. In this connection the interesting suggestion has been made 
that the diff erence between positive and negative discharges m 
medical therapeutics may bear the same relation to each other 
as do cold and hot applications. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Peek’s conclusions can be 
brought into accordance with the above theory by interchanging 
the words “ positive ” and “ negative ” in the sentence near the 
end of Section X—“ Stroboscopic Study of Corona ” in Mr. 
Peek’s paper (page 1091). This sentence would then read: 

“The stroboscopic study suggests that the corona loss is, in ef¬ 
fect, in the form of a ‘ conduction ’ across from negative to posi¬ 
tive, always starting from the negative conductor—thus starting 
alternately at each half cycle, first from one conductor, then 
from the other.” 
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MEASUREMENTS OF VOLTAGE AND CURRENT OVER 
A LONG ARTIFICIAL POWER-TRANSMISSION 
LINE AT 25 AND 60 CYCLES PER SECOND 


BY A. E. KENNELLY AND F. W. LIEBERKNECHT 


It is the purpose of this paper to describe in detail a series of 
measurements of voltage and current over an artificial power- 
transmission line 1040 km. (646.2 miles) in length. Although 
it is readily possible to compute the behavior of such a length 
of line, when the linear constants are given, this is the 
first time, so far as the writers are aware, that actual observa¬ 
tions have been forthcoming on a laboratory model power-trans¬ 
mission line of more than about 200 km. (130 miles) in length. 1 

The artificial line used in these measurements has been 
designed, constructed, and permanently installed, in the Grad¬ 
uate School of Applied Science at Harvard University. 2 It 
consists of a series of uniform reactance coils, with uniform 
condensers connected between them in derivation. The arrange¬ 
ment and connections of coils and condensers are indicated in 
Fig. 1. The total nominal length of line artificially imitated 
is 800 km. (nearly 500 miles) of three-phase line, star-connected 
to ground-potential neutral, as indicated in Fig. 2; or 2400 km. 


1. J. H. Cunningham, Design , Construction and Test of an Arti¬ 
ficial Transmission Line , Transactions A. I. E. E., 1911, Vol. XXX, 
I, page 245. This is described as a smooth, or distributed-capacity, 
single-phase line of 130 miles (209 km.) equivalent length of No. IB. 
& S. gage copper wire, R - 93.6 ohms, L — 0.394 h , C = 1.135 JJif. 

2. See a preliminary description, “Artificial Power-Transmission Line, 
by A. E. Kennelly and H. Tabossi. Electrical World , February 17, 1912 
pj). 359 
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(nearly 1500 miles) of single-phase line to ground-potential 
neutral, as indicated in Fig. 3. 

Smooth and Lumpy Artificial Lines . As is well known, there 
are two principal types of artificial lines; namely smooth 
lines and lumpy lines. In smooth lines, the linear constants 



Fig. 1—Diagram of Connections of Artificial Line. 


are uniformly or smoothly distributed throughout; whereas 
in lumpy lines, the series impedances and the derivation admit¬ 
tances occur in alternatively successive lumps. The line here 
described is a lumpy line, with lumps of series impedance for 
80 km., alternating with lumps of derivation admittance for 80 
km. Lumpy lines have the electrical disadvantage that a lumpi- 



Fig. 2—Connection of Sections when Operated as a 

Three-Phase Line. 


ness correction-factor has to he applied to them depending upon 
the frequency: while smooth lines, although requiring no such 
corrections, are more troublesome to construct and to keep 
in good order. 


T-Lines and 11-Lines. Lumpy lines may be divided 'into 
two classes; namely T-lines, and Il-lines. A T-line consists 
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of sections each resembling a T, with a leak in the middle of 
the series impedance. A Il-line consists of sections each resem¬ 
bling a II, with a leak at each end of the series impedance. Fi°\ 4 
show s a T-line, and Fig. 5 a IT-line, each of four sections It 



will be observed that when assembled, the only difference 
between a T-line and a Il-line lies in the nature of the terminal 
elements. In a T-line, these are half-lumps of series imped¬ 
ance; whereas in a Il-line they are half-lumps of derivation 


—^rroprrttnr—orwwirinmp—rreinrawinp—. 


Y 


Y 
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admittance. A T-line may thus always be converted into a 
Il-line, or reciprocally, by the redistribution of terminal ele¬ 
ments only. The line here described is arranged as a Il-line, for 
the reason that with impedance coils virtually consisting of 


rrrj 


f 
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Fig. 5—IT-Line. 


over-wound wooden rings, it is not easy to obtain a terminal 
half-impedance without the awkward expedient of using two 
full coils in parallel; whereas it is easy to obtain a terminal 
half-admittance, by splitting a full condenser. 
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Impedance Models . In Fig. 6, if AB is an impedance model 
of any actual line, in the steady working state, to any single 
frequency of alternating current, such that the impedance 
of the model to neutral or zero potential is identical at either 
end A or B with that which would be measurable on the actual 
line, then it will be evident that if we connect an impedance 
at the receiving end B, equal to that offered by a given load 
on the actual line, the steady distribution of pressures, currents, 
and powers over the model system will be identical with that 
on the corresponding actual system, for the same impressed 
voltage at A, except within the line AB itself, owing to the effects 
of lumpiness. Also, if we make the impressed voltage on the 
model 1/nth. of that on the actual line, the currents in the model 
s>stem will be 1/nth. those corresponding on the actual system, 
and the powers in the model system will be 1/n 2 those cor- 
iesponding on the actual system. Thus, in the impedance model 


Fig. 6- 
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-Impedance Model of a Single-Phase, Single-Wire 
Line and its Receiving-End Load. 


or artificial line here considered, the voltage impressed on the 
generator end A was usually 100 volts r.m.s., the line being 
an impedance model of 1040 km. (646 miles) of an actual trans¬ 
mission line, and the impedance at the receiving end being 
the impedance Z r = F B // B ohms, that might well represent 
the actual load on such a line. Then if the working voltage on 
the actual line were say 100,000 volts star, or 1000 times greater 
than on the model, the current strength to be expected on 
the actual lme would be 1000 times greater than that observed 
on the model, and the power on the actual line should be 
1,000,000 times greater than that observed on the model. 
Each milk ampere of current observed would thus* correspond 
to one ampere in the actual case, and each observed watt to one 
megawatt (1000 kw.) in the actual case. 

Impedance Coils. The impedance coils in the artificial' line 
are all wound alike on wooden frames of standard dimen sions, 
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as shown in Fig. 7. Each limb of the frame was wound with 1 1 on 
turns, in seven layers of No. 19 A. W. G douhl P UJU 

copper wire, 0 915 mm and 1.14 mm. (0.036 in. and 0 045 

m.) m bare and covered diameters. Each limb was soaked in 
molten paraffin wax after being wound Th* , 

the successive coils on each frame were all soldered „„ smaU 
terminal plates, TFT on the figure. The connections are such 
as to produce an approximately closed magnetic circuit or con 
tinuous direction of helical windings, in order to increase the 
self-inductance of each main frame winding, and to diminish 
the external stray magnetic field as far as would be conveniently 


Fig. 
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METERS. 


practicable. Each main frame winding contains 5.6 kg. (12.35 
lb.) of wire, and has a resistance of about 23.6 ohms at 15 deg. 
cent., with an inductance of approximately 90 millihenrys, or a 
time-constant of approximately 0.0038 second. 

Condensers. The condensers are of tinfoil and paraffined 
paper. Their capacitance is about 0.75 microfarad each, except 
the terminal condensers, which have half this amount. The 
capacitance and leakance of such condensers is known to vary 
slightly with the frequency. 3 Each condenser was mounted 


3.,“ The Capacity and Phase Difference of Paraffined Paper Con¬ 
denser as Functions of Temperature and Frequency,” by F. W. Grover. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Standards, Vol. VII, No. 4, 1911, pp. 495-578. 
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in a tinned iron box 20 by 5.6 cm. wide by 14. 2 cm. high (7.9 in. 
by 2.2in. by 5.6 in. high), the space between condenser and box 

being filled in with paraffin wax. 

Mounting of the Line Elements . The connections between 
impedance coils and condensers being as in Fig. 1, the coils 
were mounted successively at right angles to each other as 
shown in Fig. 8, so as to reduce their mutual inductance to a 
negligible quantity. A simple contact plug was mounted between 
each pair of impedance coils, as indicated in Fig. 12, so as either 
to permit of the line being opened at any point, or to permit of 
inserting an ammeter at the point by means of a split plug. 

The average electrical constants of the line elements are col¬ 
lected in Table I. 

Assuming that each line element, i.e., each lump of impedance 
or admittance, represents 80 km. (49.7 miles) of actual line, 
the corresponding linear constants of the artificial line are given 
in Table II, with reference both to the wire-kilometer and the 



PLAN 


SIDE ELEVATION 


Fig. 8—Plan and Side Elevation of Artificial-Line Coils. 


wire mile. Since, in general, a lumpiness correcting factor has 
to be applied to these values, depending on the frequency used, 
these linear constants are nominal linear constants. Neverthe¬ 
less, since the lumpiness correction-factor at the frequency 
of 60 cycles per second is only 1.0007 \0°.03, it is evident that, 
for all practical purposes, this lumpiness correction becomes 
negligible at or below this frequency. In general, the correc¬ 
tion factor increases as the frequency is increased. 

The linear constants will be found to correspond substantially 
to those of a three-phase aerial power-transmission line con¬ 
sisting of three No. 000 A.W.G. aluminum stranded conductors, 
of 1.195 cm. (0.47 in.) overstrand diameter, equidistantly 
separated to interaxial distances of 230 cm. (90.5 in). All of 
the results reported in this paper, therefore, refer to that type 
of transmission line. As to whether more satisfactory results 
from any given standpoint might be obtainable with a modified 
type of line, having say a larger size of conductor, is a question 
not here raised. These particular linear constants were selected 
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in the design and construction of the artificial line, because they 
correspond to a well-known type of line in actual service, and 
it is believed that comparative results obtained on this type of 
line at different frequencies will be interesting and useful, whether 
the type could advantageously be modified or not. 

Length of Line Selected for the Tests. Tests have been made 
on various lengths of this artificial line at different times. Those 
here presented were taken on a length of approximately 1000 
km. (620 miles), or actually 1040 km. (646miles). This repre¬ 
sents a 13-section single-phase line. The reason for selecting 
this particular length was that 1000 kilometers is not likely to 

TABLE I 

ELECTRICAL CONSTANTS OP ELEMENTS FORMING THE ARTIFICIAL 

LINE. 

Coils: 

Resistance of each main frame winding at 0 deg cent. 22.2 ohms. 

« u a « « « “ 20 “ “ 24.1 “ 

Inductance “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 0.09 henry. 

Time-constant “ “ “ “ “20 “ “ 0.00373 second. 

CsQ 71 (lC }%SSYS •* 

Capacitance of each full condenser at 20 deg. cent 0.75 /if. at 60 c.p.s. 
Leakance “ “ “ “ / W Q „ 9,7 ^ mh0 « “ 

Hyperbolic angle subtended by one II -section 0.108/71fh5 hyp. 

TABLE II 

NOMINAL LINEAR CONSTANTS OF ARTIFICIAL LINE, TAKING EACH 
LINE-ELEMENT AS REPRESENTING 80 KM. (49.7 m.) OF WIRE, 

per wire-km per -wire-mile 

Linear resistance r ohms at 0 deg cent. 0.-./S 

. ' , , 1 13 X 10‘ 3 1.82 X 10“ a 

inductance henrys. cj'ssxiO’ 9 15.1 X tO’ 9 

capacitance c farads. 0 ’ 12 X 10* 0.19 X 10* 

u leakance g mhos. ' ^ 


be exceeded in the near future of power transmission engineering, 
and yet it may be conceded that the behavior of a 1000-km 
single-phase line in one length, as representing one branch of 
a 1000-km. three-phase line, is not without practical interest 

If say 2400 km. (1500 miles), the full available length, had been 

selected, the results might have been of academic rather than 
of practical interest. On the other hand, the behavior of lines 
up to say 500 km. (300 miles) is today fairly well understood, 
from experience, among long-distance transmission engineers 
Scope of the Experimental Inquiry. The 1000 -km. artific 
line was operated at the two industrial frequencies of 60 and M 
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cycles per second, with and without, load at the distant end. 
The potential and current were then measured at successive 
junctions, along the artificial line. The observed distributions 
of potential and current were then capable of being compared 
with those potentially obtainable on the corresponding actual 
line, under the assigned conditions. The measurements have 
thus a practical bearing, in so far as they correspond to actual 
line conditions, and also a theoretical bearing, in so far as they 
subject observations to theory. 

Machinery and Apparatus Used 

The three-phase alternating-current generator used in the 
measurements at 60 and 25 cycles per sec. was designed by Pro¬ 
fessor C. A. Adams, and had a 12-kv-a. rating. It was belt-driven 
by a d-c. motor. It is a six-pole revolving-field machine of the 
Lauffen type. The stator-armature distributed lap winding 
has a 4/5 pitch, and five slots per pole per phase. It gives a 
very close approximation to a sine wave of e.m.f., and only a 
very slight high-frequency harmonic ripple is found in the oscillo¬ 
gram of this wave. One phase only was used for operating 
the artificial line. An oscillogram of the wave form appears in 
Fig. 9. Since the current wave charging a 1.5-/A. condenser 
directly from 100-volt mains shows only feeble ripple deviations 
from the sinusoidal form, it follows that the voltage wave also 
appearing on the oscillogram must be a very close approxima¬ 
tion to a sinusoid. ' 

The operation of an artificial line at 100 volts impressed single¬ 
phase e.m.f. at the generating end, and say an inductive load 
of resistance and non-ferric reactance at the receiving end, is 
devoid of all the troubles due to switching, lightning, surges, 
rupture of synchronism, etc., to which an actual transmission 
line is subject. Moreover, the electrical distribution on an 
artificial line, using only a single frequency, is much simpler 
than that over a corresponding actual line, in which various 
harmonics are ordinarily present. None the less, the artificial¬ 
line distribution, after applying the proper lumpiness correc¬ 
tion, should imitate correctly the distribution that would be 
found on the corresponding actual line in the steady operating 
state, if the fundamental frequency existed alone. 

Alternating-Current Potentiometer . Both the voltage and. 
current at successive junctions along the line were measured 
by a Drysdale alternating-current potentiometer. A pic- 
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Fig. 9 Oscillogram of One Wave of Voltage and Current from 
One Delta Phase of Alternator Used throughout Tests. 

Effective voltage (r.m.s.) at time of exposure, 100.5 volts. 

Current 0.08 ampere max. cyclic amplitude, charging condenser of 1.5 microfarad at 

100.5 volts r.m.s. 
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ture of the apparatus appears in Fig. 10. As this apparatus 
has been fully described in technical literature, 4 a detailed 
description here will be unnecessary. It may suffice to 
say that the instrument consists essentially of a regular 
direct-current potentiometer, with such additional devices as 
will enable it to be used for measuring voltages on alternating 
as well as on direct-current circuits, up to 1.8 volts at ter¬ 
minals. In order to effect this, the potentiometer is first 
balanced by a Weston standard cadmium, cell, with a continuous 
current supplied from a storage battery of eight volts. The 
Weston milliammeter A is inserted in series with the slide wire, 
and should indicate just 50 milliamperes, when the balance is 
complete. With care, this standard current strength in the slide- 


Si S« 



Fig. 10 —Alternating- and Continuous-Current Potentiometer. 


wire circuit can then be reproduced, to a relatively high degree 
of precision, by the use of the milliammeter alone, and since 
the latter instrument is of the electro dynamometer type, the 
slide-wire current can be adjusted either for a direct-current or 
alternating-current supply of 8 volts r.m.s. By means of the 
transformer with rotatably adjustable secondary winding, 
and rotating magnetic-field primary, the phase of the 8 volts, 
delivered single-phase from the rotatable secondary, can be 

4. C. V. Drysdale: “ The Use of the Potentiometer on Alternating- 
Current Circuits, ” Phil. Mag., Vol. XVII, p. 402, March, 1909; also 
Proc. Phys. Soc M London, Vol. XXI, p. 561, 1909; also The Electrician , 
London, Vol. LXIII, p. 8, April 16, 1909; also J. A. Fleming’s "Prop¬ 
agation of Electric Currents in Telephone and Telegraph Conductors, ” 
1911, London, p. 216. 
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adjusted to any desired value within say 0.1 of a degree, on the 
principle of a rotary-field induction voltage regulator. The 
rotating magnetic field in the primary is supplied by a split- 
phase arrangement from 100-volt single-phase mains. 

The switches ,S\ and S 2 are for changing direct current to 
alternating current, and for changing from one measurable 
potential difference to another. 

The galvanometer used with alternating-current measurements 
may be any ordinary type of vibration galvanometer. The 
instrument, shown in Fig. 11, was used at the frequency of 60 
cycles per sec. The vibrating magnet-mirror system is brought 



Fig. 11—Tinsley Vibration Galvanometer. 

into tune with the alternating current to be measured by shift¬ 
ing the position of the soft iron magnetic shunts S, across the 
limbs of the flat , permanent horseshoe magnet M, and so altering 
the controlling magnetic field intensity at the suspension. 

In order then to obtain, with the vibration galvanometer in 
tune, zero balance in a potentiometer measurement of an alter¬ 
nating-current voltage, it becomes necessary to adjust both 
the slide-wire reading, and the phase, by alternate successive 
approximations, so that the voltage is finally read off both as to 
magnitude and phase. The instrument thus measures vector 
voltages, or possesses the great merit of determining voltages 
in two dimensions at each measurement. 

The connections used on the line are indicated in Fig. 12. 
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By inserting a split plug into the single-plug contact piece 1, the 
current flowing through the second, coil of the aitificial line is 
led through a non-inductive standard strip of 0.1 ohm. Ihe 
drop of potential on this 0.1-ohm resistance, as measuied by the 
alternating current potentiometer, determines the cuilent flow¬ 
ing in this section of the line, both in magnitude and phase. 



The same contact piece is also connected to ground through a 
substantially non-inductive resistance of 100,000 ohms or more, 
and the potential drop over a small part of this resistance was 
measured by the alternating-current potentiometer, both in 


magnitude and in phase. 

Check Instruments: In order 



Pig. 13 — Voltage Triangle 
for Determining the Voltage 
Phase at Successive Junctions 
ALONG THE LINE. 


to provide a check upon the 
potentiometer voltage read¬ 
ings, both as to magnitude 
and phase, an electrostatic 
voltmeter was used as indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 12, and two 
static voltmeter readings were 
successively taken at each 
junction; namely, one from 
the junction to the ground, 
and the other from the junc¬ 
tion to the sending end of the 
line. Since an alternating- 


current voltmeter was kept permanently connected between line 
and ground at the sending end, in order to insure the main¬ 
tenance there of constant impressed e.m.f. during & senes o 
measurements along the line, a voltage triangle was obtainable 

Such a triangle is indicated m 1T 


for each junction. 
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where GO represents, to standard phase, the constant impressed 
e.m.f. between ground G and sending end 0, of 100 r.m.s. 
volts. JO represents the 1Z drop between the sending 
end 0 and any given junction J, or the static-voltmeter reading 
between 0 and /; while GJ = GO-IZ, is the potential from 
ground to this junction, or the static voltage as measured between 
the junction and ground. Keeping GO constant and measuring 
0 J as well as GJ, the phase angle of lag, ol = OGJ , was subse¬ 
quently measured graphically on the drawing board by a large- 
scale construction. 

As regards checking the potentiometer readings of current, 
it was not practicable to check the phase, but the magnitude 
was checked by inserting an alternating-current ammeter or 
milliammeter in circuit with the resistance of 0.1 ohm at the 
split plug. It was found, however, that the impedance of any 
available good alternating-current milliammeter, of sufficient 
precision to constitute a check on the potentiometer observa¬ 
tions, was very large by comparison with 0.1 ohm. In fact, 
after a number of measurements had been taken with a check 
milliammeter in circuit, it was found that the impedance of 
that instrument seriously vitiated the results, and the measure¬ 
ments had all to be repeated without the milliammeter, except 
for special insertions and momentary potentiometer checks. 
This means that owing to the relatively high sensibility to alter¬ 
nating currents inherent in any good vibration galvanometer, 
an alternating-current potentiometer used as an ammeter is 
much more sensitive than an alternating-current milliammeter, 
since it only requires the insertion of 0.1 ohm into the circuit, 
besides giving a measurement of the phase as well as the magni¬ 
tude of the current. 

Static Voltmeters . Two types of static voltmeter were used; 
namely, a Kelvin multicellular voltmeter by White, with a 
scale graduated between 60 and 160 volts, and an Ayrton-Mather 
static voltmeter by Paul, with a reflecting mirror telescope and 
scale, reading from one volt up to 24 volts. For use with higher 
voltages, a substantially non-inductive multiplier resistance of 
300,000 ohms was applied as a leak to the line, and the drop 
across a fractional part was measured. Both these voltmeters 
were employed, but the Ayrton-Mather instrument was found 
to be considerably the swifter. Its suspension was sufficiently 
dead beat to come substantially to rest in 14.5 second's, the 
period being 5.8 seconds and the Napierian log. decrement 1,46 
for a single vibration, or half cycle, 
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Line Free at Distant End. Pr EQUENCY 60 

Second es pek 

The first series of measurements on the 13-section n 
km. line, was with the distant end free and inn . , 
maintained at the generator end, with a frequency 

steadily at 60.7 cycles per sec. The frequency was artuall - 

maintained close to this value bv rheostsHo ™ l ^ 7 U a ' 

. fh - f P1lrrm , 7 r f 0Statlc control m the field 

circuit of the duect-current motor driving the alternator The 

impressed voltage usually varied within one or two ner cent 

from 100 volts during the measurements, but the observed 

readings of current and voltage at a junction were alwavs re 

duced by simple proportion to the condition of 100.0 volte at the 

generator end. 

Table III gives the distribution of potential and current over 
the line both as observed and as computed. The first column 
gives the number of the junction. Columns II and III give the 
distance of each junction from the receiving end, in kilometers 
and miles respectively. Column IV gives the angular distance 
of the junction from the receiving end in hyperbolic radians 
Thus junction No. 2 is 1.189 /69°.7 hyps, from the receiving 
end. The potential at the junction is theoretically directly 
proportional to the cosine of this hyperbolic angle, and the 
values so computed arc set, down in column VII. The observed 
potentials are given in columns V and VI, by potentiometer and 
static voltmeter respectively. The observed currents on the 
far side of each junction, i.e., at the mid-sections, are recorded 
m column VIII, as obtained by potentiometer. These currents 
are directly proportional to the sines of the hyperbolic angles 
at the mid-section points as given in column IV. The computed 
values appear in column IX.- The only noteworthy discrepan¬ 
cies between observed and computed values in the table are in 
the phases of the currents at the more distant portions of the 
line. This is perhaps to be accounted for by the relatively small 
potential differences measured. Thus at the last midsection 
the observed current was only 0.02.3 ampere, representing s 
drop of 0.0023 volt in 0.1 ohm, the inserted resistance. 

The results given in Table III are presented in magnitude 
only to rectangular coordinates in Fig. 14, in vector-diagram ' 
polar coordinates in Fig. 15 and in perspective in Fig. 
VVV is in each case the line of potential, and III the line 
currents. It will be seen that the voltage rises about 75 p 
cent at the far free end over that at the generator end ai 



DISTRIBUTION OP VOLTAGE AND CURRENT OVER THE LINE AT 60.7 CYCLES PER SECOND. DISTANT END FREE 
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1912] ARTIFICIAL TRANSMISSION LINE H4g 

lags 61 deg. behind the phase of the impressed generator 
end potential. The power given to the line is 
100 X 0.506 cos 41.9 deg = 50.6 X 0.7443 = 37.67 watts. 

If the generator end voltage were increased say 1000 times or 
to 100 kv., the current at the generator end would be 506 
amperes, and the power absorbed by the line 37 67 mega¬ 
watts (37,670 kw.), assuming no corona loss; i.e., 36.2 lew 
per km. (58.3 kw. per mile.) 



Fig. 14 —Voltage, Cukrknt and Phase Relations along Line at 60 
Cycles pek ,Second and No-Load. Recta no iilak Co-ordinates. 


Line Loaded at Receiving End with 1865 Ohms Non- 
Inductive, at GO Cycles per Second 

In order to represent a simple non-inductive load at the 
receiving end ol the line, a non-inductive resistance of 1865 
ohms was connected to that end to ground, as shown in Fig. 6. 
The power delivered through this terminal load was 126.7 
volts X 0.0675 ampere = 8.554 watts. The power delivered 
under these conditions at the generator end was 100/0° volts 
X 0.398/34°.7 amperes = 39 .8/34°.7 watts = 32.72 +j 22.66 












DISTRIBUTION OF VOLTAGE AND CURRENT OVER THE LINE AT 60.7 CYCLES PER SECOND. 
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1147 

watts; so that the efficiency of the Hue under tbM 4 
8.554/32.72 - 0.2614. The conditions alo Z Z ™ 

presented in Table IV where the colnmns are nuntberedtnea” 
to correspond with those of Table III al ne n 

The angle subtended by the load is 1.508 



Fig 


15 —Curves Showing Phase Relations of Voltage and 
Current for Points on the Open Line. 


and this adds up to 2.896 /76° .4 hyp. radians at the generating 
end. The junction voltages along the lines are directly propor¬ 
tional to the hyperbolic sines, and the current strengths to the 
hyperbolic cosines of these angles. 

The distributions of potential and current along the line are 
presented to rectangular coordinates in Fig. 17, to polar co¬ 
ordinates in Pig. 18, and in perspective projection in Fig. 19. 
It will be seen that the receiving-end voltage is much less than 
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p IG . i7 —Voltage, Current and Phase Relations along the 
Line at 60 Cycles per Second and Non-Inductive Load. Reci an¬ 
gular Co-ordinates. 








1912] 


A R TI FI Cl A L TRA NS MI SSI ON LINE 1149 

at no load, but is still 26.5 per cent above the generating-end 
voltage. The current strength entering the Hue at the generating 
end is nearly six times as great as that entering the load at the 
receiving end. If the frequency could be reduced to zero, or 
to the cantimums-current condition, still keeping the voltage 
applied at the generating end, the efficiency of the line should 
be 1865/2199 = 0.848. The line' current would also be the 
same at each end, if negligible leakage existed. Consequently, 
the effects of distributed inductance and capacity at 60 -, on 



Fig. 1.8— Relations ok Vector Voltage and Current at 60.7 
Cycles per Second with Non-Inductive Load. 

1000 km. of this line, bring the line efficiency down to one-third, 
and raise the line current to six times the values corresponding 
theoretically to zero frequency. • 

Line Loaded at the Receiving End with an Inductively 
Reactive Load of 1635/17T1 Ohms, or Power- 
Factor of 95.6 Per Cent 

In order to improve the regulation of the Hue, an inductiv 
load of power factor 0.956 was applied at the leceivmg 
This load was composed of non-ferric inductance coi s, S1 
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was desired to avoid introducing 
current by using ferric inductance 


harmonic frequencies in the 
coils; i.e n inductance coils 


with iron cores. The results are given in Table V. The power 
delivered at the receiving end. was 

1.21.0 ( ‘(f volts X 0.0742 \VT s 7l = 8,978 \TTTT watts 
— 8.582 — j 2.64 watts, or 8.582 wa.tts of active, power, and 
2.64 watts ot i cactivc power. I he power at the sending end 
of the line was 

100/0° X 0.384 /37°,6 = 38.4 / 37°.6 watts = 30.43 +j 23.43 
watts. . The efficiency of the line was thus 8.582/30.43 = 0.282, 
or slightly better than on non-inductive load. The angle sub¬ 
tended by the load was 1.445 /82°. 5 hyp. radians, and that 



at the sending end of the line 2.832 /76b2 hyp. radians. As 
before, the junction voltages are directly proportional to the 
hyperbolic sines and the current strengths to the hyperbolic 
cosines of these angles. 

The distributions of potential and current along the line with 
inductive load are presented in Figs. 20, 21, 22, to rectangular, 
polar, and perspectively projected, coordinates, respectively. 
It will be seen that the distant-end voltage is 121 volts as against 


126.6 volts with non-inductive load; or the regulation of 
voltage is somewhat improved by the reactance in the load. 
If this reactance could conveniently have been increased and 
the power factor further lowered, the improvement in regulation 
would have been still better. 
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Tests at 25 Cycles per Second. Line Freed at Far End 

The same 13-section 1040-km. artificial line was operated at 
25.4, instead of at 60.7, cycles per second, both at no load and 
at non-inductive load. The results are recorded for the no-load 
case in Table VI. 

It will be seen that the measurements were not made in this case 
with the alternating potentiometer, as at that time the writers 


TABLE VI. 

DISTRIBUTION OF VOLTAGE AND CURRENT OVER THE LINE AT 25.4 
CYCLES PER SECOND FOR NO-LOAD CONDITION OR DISTANT 

END FREE. 


Junction 

Angular 
distance from 
receiving end 
Hyps. 

Potentials at junctions, volts 

Currents at mid-sections 
amperes 

Observed by 
static voltmeter 
r.m.s. volts 

Mag¬ 
nitude Phase 

Computed 
r.m.s. volts 

Mag¬ 
nitude Phase 

Observed Computed 
by am¬ 
meter 

Mag- Mag¬ 
nitude nitude Phase 

0 

0.767 

/57 0 .4 

100.0 

\0° 

100.0 

\ 0° 

0.1666 

0.173 

/72° .3 

1 

0.708 

ct 

101.1 

V'2°Tl 

101.1 

\ 2°.7 











0.152 

0.155 

/70°. 5 

2 

0.649 

a 

102.3 

\ 4°.7 

102.1 

\ 5 0 .1 











0.139 

0.141 

/69°.8 

3* 

0.590 

u 

103.4 

\ 7° .0 

103.2 

\ 7°.3 











0.124 

0.128 

/69 0 .2 

4 

0.531 

a 

104.6 

\ 9°.I) 

104.3 

\ 9°.2 











0.111 

0.115 

/68°.8 

5 

0.472 

a 

105.7 

\1()° .7 

105.4 

\10°T8 











0.100 

0.101 

00 

o 

w 

6 

0.413 

a 

106.9 

\li°.9 

106.4 

\12 6 .2 











0.086 

0.090 

/67°. 7 

7 

0.354 

it 

108.0 

\13° .2 

107.5 

\13° .4 












0,076 

/67°.3 

8 

0.295 

a 

108.6 

\14° .2 

108.3 

\14° .4 












0.062 

/66°. 9 

9 

0.230 

« 

109.1 

\15°.0 

108.9 

\15° .3 












0.048 

/66°. 7 

to 

0.177 

tt 

109.4 

\15°.0 

109.5 

\15° .9 












0.034 

/66°. 6 

11 

0.118 

it 

109.7 

\16°. 1 

109.9 

\16° .2 












0.021 

/66°. 4 

12 

0,059 

« 

i 110.0 

XIO 0 .4 

110.1 

\16 6 .4 







i 





0.007 

/66° .4 

13 

0 

a 

110.3 

\10°.7 

110.5 

\16° .5 

0.0 

0.0 


I 

IV 

V 

i 

VII 

VIII 

i 

rx 


had not found how to tune the vibration galvanometer for the 
reduced frequency, actually a very simple matter. The volt¬ 
ages were all measured by the Ayrton-Mather static voltmeter, 
and their phases by the graphical method indicated in Fig. 13. 
The currents were measured only by ammeters. 

The distributions of potential and current over the line are 
shown in Figs. 23, 24 and 25. It will be seen that the Ferranti- 
effect multiplier is only 1.10 at this frequency, instead of 1.74 at 
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Fig. 22 —Line Inductively Loaded— 60 Cycles per Second. 


DISTRIBUTION OF VOLTAGE AND 
CURRENT OVER THE 
LINE AT 25.4 OJ 
DISTANT END FREE 
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99.4 199 298 398 497 596 miles 

Fig. 23 —Frequency 25.4 Cycles per Second. Distant End Free 
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60.7 cycles per second. That is, the rise of potential at the distant 
free end is only 10 per cent. 

Line Loaded at Distant End, Non-Inductively with 
2000 /Cri Ohms, 25 Cycles Per Second 

The same 13-section artificial line was loaded with 2000 /0° 
ohms at the receiving end, for a frequency maintained at 25~4 
cycles per second. The results are recorded in Table VII. The 

TABLE VII. 

DISTRIBUTION OF VOLTAGE AND CURRENT ON THE LINE AT 25 4 
CYCLES PER SECOND FOR THE CONDITION OF NON-INDUCTIVE 
LOAD 2000 /0f_ OHMS AT RECEIVING END. 



Angular 
distance from 
receiving end 
Hyps. . 

Potentials at junctions volts 

Currents at mid-sections 
Amperes 

Observed by 
static voltmeter 

Magni¬ 
tude Phase 

Computed 

Magni¬ 
tude Phase 

Ob¬ 
served 
by am¬ 
meter 

Computed 

0 

2.199 

/73°.5 

100.0 

\ o 

100.0 

Vo 0 ' 

0.162 

0 

.164 

/54° .9 

1 



99.6 

\2743 

99.9 

\"2 6 72 








99.36 




0.147 

0 

.148 

/51°,8 

2 



\5°.16 

99.2 

\4 0 .8 





99.12 




0.131 

0 

137 

/49°,5 

3 



\7°.33 

99. 1 

\7 6 .0 





98.86 




0.120 

0 

126 

/46° .8 

4 



\9 0 .3 

98.8 

\9 0 .2 











0.110 

0 

116 

/44°,2 

5 



98.51 

\11 0 .09 

98.8 

\ 10 °. 9 






98.12 




0.101 

0 

105 

/40°.8 

6 



\12\S3 

98.5 

\12°.7 







97.66 


■ 


0.088 

0. 

094 

/37°.1 

7 



\14°.33 

97.7 

\i4°.d 



8 



■ 

97.18 




0 . 

084 

/32°.5 



\15°.o 

97.5 

\15°.1 




9 



96.68 





0 . 

074 

/26°.5 



\16°.0 

96,8 

\16°. 5 



10 








0. 

065 

/20°, l 



96.10 

\17°.6 

96.1 

\17°,5 












0 . 

057 

/11°.0 

11 



95,36 

\18°.6 

95.1 

\1873 

' , 











0 . 

052 

/0°. 8 

12 



94.22 

\19°.25 

94.3 

\19°.0 


0 . 










048 

\12°.2 

13 

1 

1.478 

/81 78 

93.06 ,, 

\19°.6 

93.3 

\i9°ro 

0.0467 

0 . 

0468 

\T9'°76 


power delivered to the line at the generator end was 100 /0° X 
0.162 / 54.2 ° = 16.2/54. 9 watts = 9.32 +j 13.25watts; while 
the power delivered to the load at the receiving end was 
93.3 /0° X 0.04665 ,/0° = 4.35 watts; so that the efficiency of the 
line was 4.35/9.32 = 0.467. The power factor of the line at 
the generating end was, by computation, 0.575, and the current 
strength entering the line at the generating end was 3.47 times 
the current strength entering the load at the receiving end. The 
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actual ohmic resistance of the line on the occasion of the test 
was 308.7 ohms; so that, if operated at frequency 0, i.e., by 
direct current, the line efficiency would be 2000/2308.7 = 0.866. 
The effect of the inductance and capacity of the line was there- 



Fig. 24 —Relations of Vector Voltage and Current at 25.4 
Cycles per Second. Distant End Free. 



Fig. 25 —Line Free at Distant End— 25 Cycles per 'Second. 

fore to reduce the line efficiency to roughly one-half what might 
be obtainable theoretically, at the same voltage, with continuous 
currents. 

The distributions of voltage and current over the line are 
indicated graphically in Figs. 26, 27 and 28. 
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FIg. 27 — Relations of Vector Voltage and Current at 25.4 
Cycles per Second—Non-Inductive Load. 
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Equivalent Circuits of the Line at 60 and at 25 Cycles 

per Second 

In Fig. 29 the nominal II of the line is shown on the left hand, 
for the 13-section 1040-km. line, at the frequency of 60.7 — . 
The conductor A B contains the actual series impedance of the 
line; namely 333.8 + j 417.5 - 534.6 /51°.35 ohms. Each of 
the two terminal leaks AG, BG, contains half the actual shunt 
admittance; namely (0.0628 + j 1.845)10 3 = 1.846 X 10“ 3 
/88°.05 mho. That is, half the capacity of the line is placed at 
each end, and its admittance indicated for the frequency of 
60.7 — . On the right-hand side of the same figure is the equivalent 



Fig. 28 —Line Non-Inductively Loaded— 25 Cycles 

per Second. 

II of the line, or that particular II which behaves in all external 
respects like the actual line for this particular frequency. The 
series impedance A' B' becomes 176.9 + j 377.1 =‘416.5 
/64 °,8 7 ohms, and each shunt admittance A' G', B' G', becomes 
(073357 +J 2.065) 10- 3 = 2.092 X 10' 3 / /80^77° mhos. In order 
to ascertain how the actual line will behave at and beyond its 
terminals, under any assigned set of terminal conditions, such 
as 100 /0° volts at A and a load of 1865 /0° ohms at B, we have 
only to apply that load to the equivalent II and compute the 
results by Ohm’s law. The results check those obtained nqthe 
tables by other methods. The equivalent II gives, however, no 
information concerning the distribution of current and voltage 
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at intermediate points 5 along the line; because in the equivalent 
II, the fall of potential along the line A' B' is a vector straight, 
line, and the current entering‘the line series-section A'B' at 
A' is the same as leaves that section at B'. 

Similarly, Fig. 30 gives the nominal and equivalent Us for 
the same line at 25.4 —, except that owing to the combined effects 
of eddy currents and change of temperature, the actual ohmic 
resistance of the line was 308.7 ohms at 25.4 ~ and 333.8 ohms 
at 60.7''~. 

Application of Results to Shorter Lines of the Same Type. 

Although all of the observations recorded in this paper 
refer to a transmission line of 1040 km. (646 miles) in length, 


833, 8 4 j 417.S = 834. 6 /81.36° CO 


0 = 1.405 [60,7 n 

00 . 7 nj 


4 


A' 


NOMINAL 7T 


176.9 + j 877.1 = 416,6 164.87 °CO 

-nr mmmmwmm m- 


1 

G 


= 1.406 160,2 ° 


60.7 a, 


q' EQUIVALENT 7r 


G' 


Fig. 29 —Nominal and Equivalent IIs of the 1040 -km. Arti¬ 
ficial Line at 60.7 Cycles per Second. 

hey may be made applicable to lines of the _ same type of 
my length less than this, under the same impedance load at 
he receiving end. Thus, if we consider a line of 480 km. (298 
n.) in length, operated at the pure frequency of 60—, we find 
rom Table III and Figs. 14, 15 and 16, that, under no loaMhe 
mltage at the far end would be 173.8 \61°.0 with 14jL2\51.2 
T the sending end, a Ferranti-effect rise of 1.165 \9 •&. e 
iharging current would be 0.28/30° amperes at 149.2 \ 
rolts. With a load of 1865 /0° ohms, the voltage, would nse 

dong the line from 118\48W5 to 126.5 \63°.5 volts, and the 
current would be 0.23 /12° at the sending end. 


5. -See Transactions A.I.E.E., 1909, Vol. XXVIII, Pt. I, P- 701, 
id “ The Application of Hyperbolic Functions to Electrical Engi. 
ig Problems, ” Chap. VII, Univ. of London Press, 1912. 
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Summary of Results 

A single-phase artificial transmission line of 1040 km. (646 
miles) of an actually existing type has been operated experi¬ 
mentally at 60 and 25 cycles per second, with and without load. 
The results are directly applicable to any single star-branch 
of symmetrical three-phase transmission line. 

At 60 cycles per second, the no-load receiving-end voltage 
rose nearly 75 per cent above the sending-end voltage. With 
a non-inductive load, corresponding to 85 per cent efficiency 
in the direct-current case, the receiving-end voltage fell to 1.27 
times the sending-end voltage, the line efficiency being 0.26, 
and the sending-end current nearly six times the current arriv¬ 
ing at the load. On substituting an inductive load of power factor 
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Fig. 30—Nominal and Equivalent IIs of the 1040-km. Arti¬ 
ficial Line at 25.4 Cycles per Second. 


0.956, corresponding to 82.4 per cent efficiency in the direct- 
current case, the receiving-end voltage fell to 1.21 times the 
sending-end voltage, the line efficiency being 0.28, and the 
sending-end current being five times the current arriving at the 
load. 

At 25 cycles per second, the no-load receiving-end voltage was 
10 per cent above the sending-end voltage. With a non-induc¬ 
tive load corresponding to 87 per cent efficiency in the direct- 
current case, the receiving-end voltage fell to 0.93 times the 
sending-end voltage, the line efficiency being 0.47 and the 
sending-end current being 3.5 times the current arriving at the 
load. 

Both at 60 and 25 cycles per second, the effect of applying the 
load at the receiving end was to reduce the current at the send- 
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ing end of the line, in the 60 ~ case about 20 oer cent j 
25 ~ case about 3 per cent. ’ and 

The measurements of voltage and current alon? th r • 
the different series were mostly made in respect to ^ 
well as in respect to magnitude. They have been found' to' 
check the hyperbolic-function theory of such lines 
limits of precision of the measurements. 1 m 

The results as tabulated for 1040 km. are available for 
shorter length of this type of line, working from the recdS 
end, with a pure frequency of either 60 or 25 cycles per second 
Great care has to be taken in all such measurements to keen 
the frequency constant and as nearly pure as possible P 




STATIC 

VOLTMETER 


Fig. 31— Connections for Sending-End Impedance Measurement. 


APPENDIX 

A Method of Measuring Line Impedance by Static Volt¬ 
meter in the Absence of an, A-C. Potentiometer 

In order to measure the surge impedance z Q of a line, as well as 
its angle d at a given frequency, it is convenient to measure the 
sending-end impedance of the line, first Z/, with the line free 
at the distant end, and second Z g) with the line grounded or 
short-circutied at the distant end. It then follows that if the 
line is uniform 

z Q = V ZfZg ohms, 

and 6 — tanh' 1 Vz g /Z/ hyps. 

Consequently, it is important to be able to measure the vector 
impedances Zf and Z g with a sufficient degree of precision. 

A convenient method is to impress a known voltage on the 
line at the sending end, after inserting a non-inductive resistance 
into the circuit, as shown in Fig. 31. Three voltages are now to be 
measured in succession, while the electrical conditions are 
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maintained as nearly uniform as possible, the frequency being 
carefully observed; namely, E G the voltage at generator ter¬ 
minals, E r the voltage drop across the non-inductive resistance 
R , and E L the voltage drop in the line. These three voltages, 
if plotted graphically, form a closed triangle, the sides of which 
being known, their relative phase displacements can be deduced, 
either trigonometrically or graphically. The current in the 
resistance R being in phase with the voltage drop E R , the im¬ 
pedance Z L of the line can be subsequently determined. In 
the general case, this method is a well-known species of the three- 
voltmeter test. It is, however, tedious to work out, since the 
triangle is ordinarily scalene, and can only be solved for phase 
angles by a relatively slow graphical or trigonometrical process. 
The improvement which the writers have found very convenient, 
and which is supposed to be new, consists in adjusting the resist¬ 
ance R, by successive steps, until the voltage drop E R on R is 
equal to the voltage drop E L on 
the line. This means that the 
static voltmeter deflection on 
E r is the same as that on E L , 
and also that the impedance 
Z L of the line is numerically 
.equal to the adjusted value of 

R. Since the voltage triangle 

E g , E r , £ l or OA G, Fig. 32, is FlG ‘ 32-Process for Measur- 

1 ing Line Impedance. 

now isosceles, it will be evident 

that the included angle /3 dan be obtained without resorting to 
graphical construction from the relation 

cos (3 = (E g /2)/E r numeric 

The vector diagram OA G in Fig. 32 is a voltage diagram. If, 
however, we divide the sides of that diagram by J H , the known 
current in the resistance R, and take the resistance R as of stand¬ 
ard phase, we obtain the diagram Oabg in Fig. 33, where R 
is, to scale, the adjusted resistance for balance, Z L is the imped¬ 
ance of the line, with an angle of 2/3. Both the effective resist¬ 
ance R r and the effective reactance X Lt of the line, are thus 
determinable. 

The advantages of the improved method are: 

1. Simplicity of computation, without the necessity of plot¬ 
ting. 
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2 ‘ T ^ e direct evaluation of the magnitude Z L in the adjust- 
meat of R. 

3. The direct observation, through successive trials, of the 
degree of constancy of Z L . 

The test is taken first with the distant end of the line free to 
obtain Zf, and then with the distant end grounded, to obtain 
Z e ft is found, in practise, that if the frequency impressed 
on the line can be held constant, R can be adjusted to 0.1 ohm. 

A precaution is necessary in making this test, to avoid a cer¬ 
tain ambiguity which may present itself. The test, taken by 
itself, does not determine whether the angle 2 B of the line imned- 
ance Z L is positive or negative. Thus, if the voltage triangle 
OAG is inverted, as drawn in heavy lines on Fig. 32, then the 
impedance angle is positive as given in Fig. 33; but if the voltage 
triangle is erect, as drawn at 0 A'G, in broken lines, in Fig. 32, 




Fig. 33 — Process for Meas- Fig. 34 — Process for Meas¬ 
uring Line Impedance. uring Line Impedance. 


then the impedance angle is negative, as given in Fig. 34. In 
many cases the known conditions of the line determine which 
of these two conditions exist. In some cases, however, it may 
not be easy to decide in advance which way the e.m.f. triangle 
will lie. In these cases an additional known reactance may be 
added to the line, or to the resistance R, and the test repeated. 
The disturbance set up in the triangle by the introduction of 
the new reactance will have a visible direction, and will enable 
a decision to be arrived at as to the aspect of the original triangle. 

When an alternating-current potentiometer is available, the 
measurement of line impedance is made very easily, and without 
any ambiguity as to phase-angle sign, by observing both the 
impressed voltage and the sending-end current, as for example 
the values recorded in Table IV, at the heads of columns V and 
VII'I. The ratio of these two values is, of course, the required 
vector sending-end impedance in ohms. 
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Discussion on “ Measurements of Voltage and Current 
over a Long Artificial Power-Transmission Line at 
25 and 60 Cycles per Second ” (Kennelly and Lieber- 
knecht), Boston, Mass., June 25, 1912. 

Charles P. Steinmetz: I have practically nothing to add, 
because the paper is so complete and the experimental investi¬ 
gations given check so closely with what we should expect theo¬ 
retically, that the paper can be considered as one of those contri¬ 
butions which prove that our electrical engineering theory really 
is correct, that where, in practise, lines—-whether artificial lines, 
lumpy lines, or distributed lines, are traversed by current, we 
find this current to be the same character as calculated by theory. 
A number of parabolic curves, as in Fig. 15, are given. Such 
curves have been advocated, based on theoretical assumption, 
but here you see they are reproduced from actual experience in a, 
transmission line, showing that, at least in electrical engineering, 
theory and practise are identical. 

John Price Jackson: I have not had a chance, I regret to say, 
to digest the paper; but I want to suggest, as Dr. Steinmetz just 
did, that, as far as I have observed, men who are willing to de¬ 
velop principles and methods in a simple, clear manner, which is 
readily understandable, are apt to do much to advance the science 
they are engaged in—possibly more so than those who leave their 
deductions in a complex condition. Professor Kennelly has 
the habit of lucid and simple expression, and I believe that his 
paper contains many suggestions, clearly stated, which will be of 
use to the college investigators, and investigators in other fields. 

I would like to make a suggestion with reference to the printing 
of engineering data. The papers by Messrs. Harding, Peek, 
Whitehead, Ryan and others are making electrical engineering 
history. It seems to me that we could keep the original obser¬ 
vations and computations of the investigators on file, possibly in 
duplicate, in the Institute library, when it is impossible to pub¬ 
lish them in the Transactions. They would then be available 
in future years, and might prove of great service to those who may 
wish to investigate the data in connection with the published 
papers, or those who may wish to undertake investigations bear- 
ing upon similar subjects. In fine, I hope that the Board of 
Directors may see to it that all relevant original data that any 
author may wish to submit, in connection with those which are 
published in the Transactions, are carefully bound, catalogued, 
and preserved in the Institute library in such a manner that 
they will be readily available to the membership for reference. 

Charles F. Scott: Dr. Kennelly 5 s paper is admirable in pre¬ 
senting in a clear, feasible way phenomena which, expressed in 
formulas, are pretty hard for the student to understand and in¬ 
terpret. The paper has been referred to by Dr. Steinmetz as one 
which proves or shows that our theories are correct. From an¬ 
other and more important standpoint, on the educational side, 
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this is an admirable means of showing what these formulas and 
theories really are and what they really mean. 

From the educational standpoint, I would like to ask Dr ICen 
nelly to explain the manner of using apparatus of this kind ' Two 
or three students may make an extended investigation extending 
over weeks or months. That is very good, but in what wavs can 
an apparatus of this kind be most usefully employed with a larre 
class, or a large number of students who cannot make a Ion? 
series of measurements themselves? s 

John B. Taylor: I ask Dr. Kennelly in summing up to sav a 
word about the choice of constants on this line, and whether 
he had any particular system in mind in laying it out. It seems 
to be a compromise between a telephone line and a power 
transmission line. I am interested to know if he expected to 
get anything for practical application, or whether his object was 
to construct something which would be useful for academic 
purposes. 

A. E. Kennelly: In regard to the last inquiry, we took the 
constants of an actual long transmission line and tried to dupli¬ 
cate them in coils and condensers. We had to do a good deal 
of experimenting, to accomplish that, but the results represent 
a practical transmission line, although not a transmission line 
suitable for such great lengths as 650 miles. This experimental 
transmission line is intended to have a maximum length of 1500 
miles. 

In regard to Professor Scott’s inquiry, it is true, as he says, 
that extended work upon such an apparatus can only be done 
carefully by a few men, but in regard to the use of such an appara¬ 
tus more generally by a larger class, it is readily possible to put 
sections each of three men upon such apparatus for a single after¬ 
noon . Perhaps forty men could be put upon the apparatus in the 
course of twelve afternoons, and in that way a class might get 
practical information, by careful measurements with static volt¬ 
meters and closely calibrated ammeters, of the distribution of 
pressure and current along such a line. 

One of the peculiar effects which is very significant and very 
interesting to the student who encounters "it for the first time, is 
that when you free and then ground the distant end of a long line, 
you get more current when the line is free than when it is grounded, 
and that comes as a shock to the man who has been educated ex¬ 
clusively on Ohm’s law. 

In regard to the data of the paper, I might say that we had a 
great deal of difficulty in keeping down and eliminating the har¬ 
monics, and keeping both the frequency and voltage constant. 
If the voltage overleaps a little, or if the frequency overleaps a 
little, you get complex effects at the distant ends of a long line. 
It is necessary to keep these things constant. 
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ELECTROLYTIC CORROSION OF IRON^BY DIRECT 

CURRENT IN STREET SOIL 


BY ALBERT T. GANZ 

The electrolytic corrosion of iron when exposed to an electric 
current leaving the iron in damp soil has already received a 
great deal of attention and is a matter of very great practical 
importance. Stray currents from direct-current electric rail¬ 
way systems employing the running tracks as return conductors 
frequently reach underground piping systems and cause cor¬ 
rosion by electrolysis. There has been some question as to 
whether or not the weight of iron oxidized or destroyed under 
the conditions existing on underground structures is equal to 
that calculated from Faraday’s law, on the basis of 1.044 grams 
of iron destroyed by one ampere-hour, and whether various 
kinds of iron are corroded at the same rate with the same 
amount of current leaving the iron to pass to damp soil; and 
certain classes of iron have been claimed to resist elec¬ 
trolytic corrosion. Some have also believed that with very low 
current densities the amount of corrosion produced is less than 
the theoretical amount. 

It has been shown that under some laboratory conditions 
iron assumes a passive state where the actual amount of cor¬ 
rosion produced is less than that calculated by Faraday’s law, 
but it has not been shown that such conditions exist in the case 
of underground structures buried in street soils. The subject 
of electrolytic corrosion of iron is, however, so large and there 
are so many possible variations that a complete investigation 
.covering every possible phase of the subject is impracticable 
in any one series of te sts. In a recent paper, 1 Mr. J. L. R. 

1. 11 Electrolytic Corrosion of Iron by Direct Current ", by J. L. R. 
Hayden, Journal of the Franklin Institute, October, 1911. 
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Hayden describes some laboratory experiments dealing admir¬ 
ably with the problem of the electrolytic corrosion of iron in 
various laboratory solutions when subjected to large current 
densities. The current densities used by Mr. Hayden ranged 
from 0.21 ampere per sq. ft. (2.25 amperes per sq. m.) to 3.35 
amperes per sq. ft. (36 amperes per sq. m.). Mr. Hayden found 
that with a number of electrolytes, particularly with certain 
nitrates and with bichromates, much smaller amounts of -cor¬ 
rosion were produced than the theoretical amount. In all of 
these cases, however, the greatest deviation from Faraday’s law 
was found with the largest current densities. With chlorides 
and sulphates Mr. Hayden always found an amount of corrosion 
corresponding to the theoretical value. As Mr. Hayden has 
pointed out in the paper, his tests were made with laboratory 
solutions and not with-street soils. The lowest current densities 
used by Mr. Hayden are also from 10 to 100 times greater than 
the densities with which currents are found in practise leaving 
underground structures. The tests described in Mr. Hayden’s 
paper, while exceedingly valuable , do not therefore necessarily 
warrant any conclusion as to what will happen to pipes buried 
in street soils when subjected to stray electric currents. 

The experiments described in the present paper were particu¬ 
larly designed to determine the relative rates of corrosion of 
various kinds of iron in two typical kinds of street soil, when 
subjected to such low current densities as are ordinarily found 
in practise on underground structures. Four sets of tests were 
made, each extending throughout 47 days, to determine the 
rates of corrosion of commercial steel, commercial wrought iron, 
ingot iron, and cast iron, and to compare the actual amount of 
corrosion with that calculated by Faraday’s law. It was at¬ 
tempted in these tests to approach practical conditions as nearly 
as possible. The tests were conducted in the electrical labora¬ 
tory of Stevens Institute of Technology, and the detailed 
results are given in the following: 

General Data 

Two kinds of soil were used in the tests, which were obtained 
from street excavations near gas mains in Long Island City. 
One of these excavations was chosen where the soil appeared^ 
to be largely light sand mixed with some clay, and the second 
was chosen where the soil was heavy and dark and appeared 
to be a mixture of clay and loam. Several barrels of soil from 
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each excavation were obtained for these tests* To assure uni¬ 
formity of soil conditions all of the soil of each kind was passed 
through a fine mesh sieve and then thoroughly mixed in a large 
wooden box before being used in the tests. 

For the samples of iron, standard lj-in. (3.175mm.) pipes 
were chosen, such as are used ordinarily for service pipes, and 
these pipes were of commercial steel, commercial wrought iron 
and ingot iron, each test pipe being about 18 in. (45.72 cm.) 
long. The first two tests were conducted with these three 
kinds of iron pipe. For the third and. fourth tests cast iron pipes 
of the same size were added. 

The four sample pipes of each kind of iron used for the tests 
were placed in suitable test boxes. Each pipe was marked in 
the metal at -one end with identifying numbers, and a hole was 
drilled and tapped at this end for convenient electrical con¬ 
nection. Two pipes of each kind were placed in clay and loam 
soil, and two pipes of each kind in clay and sand soil; one set 
of pipes was subjected to damp soil only, and the other set of 
pipes was subjected to damp soil and to an externally applied 
electric current. 

Before the tests were begun each pipe was thoroughly cleaned 
in a manner to be described in greater detail later, and was then 
weighed by two independent observers on a physical balance 
which responds to 10 milligrams. At the end of each test each 
pipe was similarly cleaned and again weighed on the same balance 
by two observers. From the difference in the weighings before 
and after the test the loss of weight was determined. The dif- 
ference between the loss of weight of any one pipe subjected 
to damp soil with external electric current and the loss of weight 
of the corresponding pipe subjected to the action of the same 
kind of soil but without external electric current was taken as 
the loss of weight due to electrolysis. 

In the case of the pipes which were subjected to external electric 
current, the strength of this current was determined in every 
case both by means of copper voltameters placed in series with 
the pipes, and by means of a current-time curve plotted from 
indicating meter readings taken every few days throughout the 
test. In general the results obtained from the voltameters and 
from the current-time curves agreed quite well, and the average 
of, the two values was taken as the total quantity of electricity 
passed. 

Four separate tests, each of 47 days’ duration, were made, 
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The general results of these tests are given in Table I. In the 
first and second tests all of the pipes which were to be subjected 
to external electric current were connected in parallel to a con¬ 
stant-voltage supply, while in the third and fourth tests the pipes 
were connected in series, thus producing the same current flow 
from each pipe to the surrounding soil. During all tests the test 
boxes were kept in one of the laboratory rooms. The detailed 
conditions and arrangements of each test are given below. 

lest No. 1. flhe pipes as received from the manufacturer 
were cleaned with kerosene and benzol and wire-brushed to 
remove loose scale and rust. After having been thoroughly 
cleaned and dried they were placed in wooden test boxes. Four 
boxes were provided, each being approximately 12 in. by 12 in. 
by 12 in. (30. 48 cm. by 30.48 cm. by 30.48 cm.) inside dimensions, 
with three holes bored in each end through which the pipes pro¬ 
jected. three pipes, one of each kind of iron, were placed in 
each test box. A sheet of copper placed at the bottom and a 
piece of copper wire gauze placed on top served as ground plates. 
Two boxes containing clay and sand soil with three test pipes 
in each box, and two boxes containing clay and loam soil with 
three test pipes in each box, were set up with ground plates as 
above described. A storage battery, having a voltage of ap¬ 
proximately 14 volts, was connected with its positive ter¬ 
minal to the pipes in two boxes, one with each kind of soil, 
and its negative terminal to the ground plates, In circuit 
with each of these pipes was placed a suitable copper volt¬ 
ameter. . No external * electromotive force was applied be¬ 
tween pipes and ground plates in the remaining two boxes. 

uring the test, 250 cu. cm. of hydrant water was added to 
each test box approximately every third day in order to keep 
the soil damp. In the case of the pipes subjected to external 
e ec ncity, the current delivered to each pipe was measured prac¬ 
tically every day by means of an ammeter inserted temporarily, 
and the voitage between pipes and ground plates was also meas¬ 
ured. After the test had been continued in this way for 47 days 
the test pipes were removed from their boxes, washed in hot 
water to remove adhering soil, soaked in kerosene to soften 

e rust, \\ ire-brushed until clean, then washed in benzol, dried 
and weighed as before. 

Test No. 2 For test No. 2 the pipes were taken directly 
at the end of test No. 1 and replaced in their test boxes. The 
same oxes and the same soil and ground plates were used as 
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in test No. 1. All conditions of test No. 2 were identical with 
those of test No. 1 except that a caustic potash battery was 
used to maintain the pipes 0.7 volt positive to the ground plates 
and 200 cu. cm. of hydrant water was added to each box practi¬ 
cally every day, thus maintaining the soil in a damper condition 
than in test No. 1. At the end of 47 days the pipes were again 
removed, and cleaned and weighed in the same manner as after 
test No. 1. 

Test No . 3. For test No. 3 the same pipes were used as 
received from test No. 2, with the addition of four cast iron 
pipes, which before being subjected to test were also cleaned 
with kerosene and benzol and then dried and weighed. In this 
test it was desired to subject each pipe to the same current 
instead of to the same voltage as in tests No. 1 and No. 2. For 
this reason 16 test boxes were constructed, each approximately 
16 in. by 6 in. by 6 in. (40.6 cm. by 15 cm. by 15 cm.) internal 
dimensions, with one hole in each end through which the pipe 
projected, thus exposing 16 in. (40.6 cm.) of each test pipe to 
soil. The ground plate in each test box was placed at the two 
sides and the bottom and top of each box, thus completely sur¬ 
rounding the test pipe, the lower portion of the ground plate 
consisting of copper sheeting and the upper portion of copper 
wire gauze. The soil was obtained from the test boxes used 
in tests No. 1 and No. 2, each kind of soil being mixed thoroughly 
together with some additional soil of the same kind left over 
from the original shipment. Eight of the new test boxes were 
fdled with clay and sand soil and eight with clay and loam soil, 
and one pipe was placed in each test box. Four boxes containing 
clay and sand soil, each containing a different kind of iron pipe, 
and four boxes containing clay and loam soil, each containing a 
different kind of iron pipe, were connected electrically in 
series—that is, the pipe in one box was connected to the ground 
plate of the next box. A potential difference of about 125 volts 
was maintained across the eight boxes by means of a storage 
battery. In this w r av the same current was made to flow 
from each pipe to the surrounding soil. In series with 
the circuit were placed two copper voltameters. The re¬ 
maining eight boxes, four with each kind of soil, were left 
without electrical connections so that the pipes in them were 
subjected to damp soil only. During the test approximately 
100 cu. cm. of hydrant water was added practically every day 
to each box, and the current in the circuit and the potential 
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in test No. 1. All conditions of test No. 2 were identical with 
those of test No. 1 except that a caustic potash battery was 
used to maintain the pipes 0.7 volt positive to the ground plates 
and 200 cu. cm. of hydrant water was added to each box practi¬ 
cally every day, thus maintaining the soil in a damper condition 
than in test No. 1. At the end of 47 days the pipes were again 
removed, and cleaned and weighed in the same manner as after 
test No. 1. 

Test No . 3. For test No. 3 the same pipes were used as 
received from test No. 2, with the addition of four cast iron 
pipes, which before being subjected to test were also cleaned 
with kerosene and benzol and then dried and weighed. In this 
test it was desired to subject each pipe to the same current 
instead of to the same voltage as in tests No. 1 and No. 2. For 
this reason 16 test boxes were constructed, each approximately 
16 in. by 6 in. by 6 in. (40.6 cm. by 15 cm. by 15 cm.) internal 
dimensions, with one hole in each end through which the pipe 
projected, thus exposing 16 in. (40.6 cm.) of each test pipe to 
soil. The ground plate in each test box was placed at the two 
sides and the bottom and top of each box, thus completely sur¬ 
rounding the test pipe, the lower portion of the ground plate 
consisting of copper sheeting and the upper portion of copper 
wire gauze. The soil was obtained from the test boxes used 
in tests No. 1 and No. 2, each kind of soil being mixed thoroughly 
together with some additional soil of the same kind left over 
from the original shipment. Eight of the new test boxes were 
filled with clay and sand soil and eight with clay and loam soil, 
and one pipe was placed in each test box. Four boxes containing 
clay and sand soil, each containing a different kind of iron pipe, 
and four boxes containing clay and loam soil, each containing a 
different kind of iron pipe, were connected electrically in 
series—that is, the pipe in one box was connected to the ground 
plate of the next box. A potential difference of about 125 volts 
was maintained across the eight boxes by means of a storage 
battery. In this way the same current was made to flow 
from each pipe to the surrounding soil. In series with 
the circuit were placed two copper voltameters. The re¬ 
maining eight boxes, four with each kind of soil, were left 
without electrical connections so that the pipes in them were 
subjected to damp soil only. During the test approximately 
100 cu. cm. of hydrant water was added practically every day 
to each box, and the current in the circuit and the potential 
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difference between pipe and ground plate in each box was meas¬ 
ured every few days. At the end of 47 days each pipe was 
removed from its box, washed with hot water to remove the 
adhering soil, soaked in ammonium citrate to loosen and remove 
the rust, wire-brushed, then washed in naptha, dried and 
weighed. Ammonium citrate was used as it had been found 
by trial that this would more quickly and more effectively 
loosen rust than would kerosene or benzol. 

Test No. 4. In order to eliminate all possible effects of pre¬ 
vious corrosion, scale, etc., each test pipe was turned down in 
a lathe to bright metal, then cleaned with naptha, soaked in 
ammonium citrate, rinsed in water and naptha, then dried and 
weighed. The pipes were then replaced in their boxes and the 
test run practically in the same manner as test No. 3, except 
that 150 cu.cm, of hydrant water was added to each test box 
each day, thus maintaining the soil damper than in test No. 3, 
and that a recording milliammeter was kept in circuit. At the 
end of 47 days each pipe was removed and subjected to exactly 
the same cleaning processes as at the end of test No. 3. They 
were then dried and weighed as before. 

Results of Physical Examination of Pipes after Tests 

The pipes which had been subjected to damp soil only, showed 
slight surface corrosion but no pitting after test No. 1 and test 
No. 2, and some slight pitting after test No. 3, but in no case 
was this pitting comparable in severity with that produced 
where an external electric current had been applied. After 
test No. I the coating of scale originally on the pipes was found 
practically intact, but it was found partly removed after test 
No. 2 and had almost completely disappeared after test No. 3, 
the scale, then remaining being; in well-defined patches which 
showed little corrosion. After test No. 4, where all scale had 
previously been removed the corrosion was extremely uniform, 
without the slightest evidence of pitting. It will be noted from 
Table I, in the column marked B } that these pipes in general 
showed an increasing loss in weight in the successive tests, with 
the exception of test No. 4, where the loss in weight was in general 
slightly less than that in test No. 3. 

Pipes subjected to damp soil plus applied external electric cur¬ 
rent showed some evidence of pitting after the first test, the pits 
becoming more pronounced after tests No. 2 and No. 3. After test 
No. 4 the pitting was found quite as severe as after test No. 3. It 
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will be noticed also from the last column in Table I that the 
value of the ratio of the actual loss from electrolysis to the theo¬ 
retical loss decreases in general in the successive tests, that is, 
as the scale is removed. Hence it would appear that with the 
exception of cast iron the scale does not protect pipes from elec¬ 
trolysis and may even aggravate it. It is also evident that local¬ 
ized corrosion resulting in pitting occurs even when all scale 
has been removed and a uniform metallic surface is exposed to 
the soil. In the case of cast iron the iron is oxidized by electrol¬ 
ysis but remains in place as a graphitic mass having little mechan¬ 
ical strength but retaining the surface in its original condition 
without exposing pits. This graphitic material is quite soft and 
can be easily dug out with a knife or other suitable tool. 

Discussion of Results 

The current-time curves for each test show a rapid falling 
off of the current during the first few days. As an example of 
this the following values of current are given from test No. 3: 


At beginning of test. 

.*. .0.100 

ampere 

At end of 1st day. 

.0.050 

u 

11 “ tt 2nd day. 

.0.0298 

a 

“ “ “ 5th day. 

.0.0125 

{( 

u 11 11 12th day. 

...0.0072 

a 

“ “ “ 19th day. 

.0.0062 

a 

“ “ “ 29th. day. 

.0.0050 

a 

u “■ “ 47th, day. 

...0.0033 

« 


This indicates that the resistance increases very rapidly at 
first and then increases only very slowly. This increase in 
resistance was found to take place at the surface of the pipe 
or in the layer of soil immediately surrounding the pipe. This 
was determined by means of a separate test, in which, after the 
resistance had increased, the pipe was removed, wiped off with 
waste, and immediately replaced, when it was found that the 
resistance was again as low as at the beginning of the test. 

The detailed results of the tests and of the calculations made 
from these results are given in Table I. In the fourth column 
of this table the average voltage between each test pipe and the 
ground plate is given in volts. In the first test each pipe was 
maintained at a constant positive potential of 14 volts, and the 
current produced by this voltage varied with each pipe, being 
determined by the accidental resistance of soil and of the surface 
contacts in each case. In the second test the pipes were main¬ 
tained at a constant voltage of 0.69 volt, and the current from 
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each pipe varied as before. In test No. 3 the pipes were all con¬ 
nected in series so that the current leaving each pipe was the 
same, but the voltage between each pipe and the ground plate 
now vaiied. It will be noted that this voltage ranged from 24.5 
to 37.3 volts in the clay and sand soil, while in the clay and loam 
soil it was less than one volt. In test No. 4 the pipes were again 
connected in series, and the voltage In the clay and sand soil 
ranged from 15.4 to 26.3 volts, while in the clay and loam soil 
it ranged from 8.53 to 17.0 volts. While the applied, voltage 
in tests No. 3 and No. 4 was the same, it will be noted that the 

average current in test No. 4 was over three times as large as in 
test No. 3. 

t Since the same soils were used in tests No. 3 and No. 4, this 
difference in current and in relative voltages, indicating changes 
m resistance, may be due to the fact that for test No. 4 the pipes 
were turned down to a smooth surface whereby better and more 
unifoim contact was secured between pipes and soil. 

^ The actual loss of weight of the pipes in the tests, as determined 
fiom the weighings made before and after the tests, is given in 
columns A and B of Table 1. The difference between the loss 
of weight of any pipe subjected to damp soil with applied 
electric current and the loss of weight of the corresponding pipe 
subjected only to damp soil is taken as the loss of. weight 
due to electrolysis and is given in column C. The theoretical 
loss from electrolysis as calculated from the ampere-hour 
which passed from each pipe to the surrounding soil, and 
from the electrochemical equivalent of iron, namely 1.044 
grams per ampere-hour, is given in column D. The actual 
total loss (column A) divided by the theoretical loss from elec¬ 
trolysis (column D) is given in the next to the last column 
A 

marked and the approximate actual loss from electrolysis 


(column C) divided by the theoretical loss from electrolysis 
(column D) is given in the last column marked L 


i , Wf® n ° ted that m ever y case the actual total loss divided 

Y , A W retlCal l0SS from electrol ysis is greater than unity, 
ana that the approximate actual loss from electrolysis divided bv 

ofT hT r f 1Cal i l0SS fr ° m eleCtrolysis ’ as given in the last column 
fable I, is also greater than unity in every case but three, in 

which cases these values are 0,96, 0,95, and 0.88. As already 
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stated, in the case of the cast iron pipes there is left as the result 
of electrolysis a soft graphitic material which is difficult to 
remove. The one low value of 0.88, obtained for cast iron in 
test No. 3, is therefore probably accounted for by the fact that 
this graphitic material had not all been removed. 

An examination of the last column of the table shows that the 
actual loss from electrolysis divided by the theoretical loss was 
much larger in the first test than in the last test, particularly in 
the case of clay and sand soil. In one of these cases in the first 
test the actual loss of weight from electrolysis divided by the 
theoretical loss was as high as 5.3. This may be partly due to 
some scale having been loosened by corrosion of the metal and 
afterward brushed off in the cleaning of the pipes. It may be 
remarked, however, that after test No. 3 a physical examination 
of the pipes showed that those which had been subjected to the 
action of damp soil only appeared to have lost nearly as much of 
the original scale as those acted upon by electric current. It 
therefore does not seem likely that the large values of the ratios 
above mentioned are entirely due to loss of scale, but rather 
indicates that a great deal more than the theoretical amount of 
iron was lost by electrolysis. 

It will be noted that the loss of weight by electrolysis appears 
to be absolutely independent of the applied voltage, except in 
so far as the voltage determines the amount of current produced, 
0.7 volt being quite as effective in producing corrosion as 30 
volts. 

No chemical analyses of the soils used were made, except that 
a sample from each kind of soil was tested for chlorides and 
showed the presence of these salts. 

Conclusions 

The duration of these tests was not sufficiently long to warrant 
positive conclusions to be drawn regarding the relative corrosion 
of the four kinds of iron tested, when subjected only to the action 
of damp soil. The following conclusions appear, however, to be 
warranted: 

The corrosion of iron by electrolysis in the two kinds of street 
soil tested is independent of the value of the applied voltage, 
except in so far as this determines the amount of current pro¬ 
duced, and less than one volt can produce corrosion by elec¬ 
trolysis. 

Fqr the two lands of street soils tested, and with current 
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densities ranging from 1.7 milliamperes per sq. ft. (18.3 milli- 
amperes per sq. m.) to 54 milliamperes per sq.. ft. (581 milli¬ 
amperes per sq. m.), the loss of weight of iron by electrolysis is 
at least equal to that calculated by Faraday’s law, and is in 
general greater than the theoretical loss. In all cases electrolysis 
tends to cause localized corrosion and decided pitting. Surface 
scale appears to accelerate corrosion from electrolysis with all 
irons except cast iron; this was especially pronounced in the 
case of the steel pipes tested. When the surface scale was re¬ 
moved there was practically no difference in the amount of 
corrosion produced by a given current leaving iron for damp 
soil between commercial steel, commercial wrought iron, ingot 
iron and cast iron. 

It should be pointed out that the electrical resistivity of cast 
iron is about ten times as great as that of wrought iron, steel, or 
ingot iron, and the usual lead joints in cast iron pipes also have 
a resistance which is many times greater than, the screw coupling 
joints usual with wrought iron and steel pipes. For these reasons 
a given voltage drop through ground will cause a much smaller 
current to flow on a cast iron pipe than on a wrought iron or a steel 
pipe, thus practically making cast iron pipes much less subject to 
electrolysis than wrought iron or steel pipes. It must also be noted 
that when a cast iron pipe is corroded by electrolysis, the iron, is 
oxidized but remains in place as a graphitic mass having little 
mechanical strength, but possessing the ability to maintain the 
pipe gas-tight and sometimes even water-tight for considerable 
periods, while with wrought iron or steel pipes this does not occur, 
so that holes and consequent leaks are more quickly produced. 
Frequently where cast iron pipes appear to be immune from elec¬ 
trolysis because no evidences of leakage have developed, an 
examination of the pipes would reveal that a great deal of cor¬ 
rosion has actually taken place and that the pipes have been 
very greatly weakened. 

The tests described in this paper are by no means considered 
complete . There are in fact so many possible variables, such as 
different kinds of soil, different degrees of wetting the soil, different 
mds of iron, different voltages, different current densities, etc., 
that it would be extremely laborious to make a complete set of 
tests. The writer expects, however, to continue the experiments 
along the line outlined in this paper and hopes that the discus¬ 
sion will bring out suggestions which will serve to make the next 
series of tests more valuable. 
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Discussion on “ Electrolytic Corrosion of Iron by Direct 
Current in Street Soil ” (Ganz), Boston, Mass., June 
25, 1912. 

Carl Hering: It seems to me that the tests made by Professor 
Ganz are very valuable, and we are fortunate to have had the 
benefit of his experience. But I think that to speak of voltage as 
Professor Ganz does in this paper, is somewhat misleading. The 
voltage for the electrolytic corrosion of iron is negative. There¬ 
fore it should be possible that with no external voltage at all 
there might be some corrosion. There are always two voltages, 
one at each electro'de, and we generally refer to their sum, as it 
is difficult to separate them. The result described was perhaps 
due largely to “ over-voltage ” at the copper electrode which he 
used. In my opinion there is also an important mechanical effect 
in underground electrolysis in the form of the rate of diffusion 
of the liquid which does the electrolyzing. If that liquid cannot 
circulate rapidly there will be much less electrolysis than if it can, 
and it therefore seems to me that this effect of the circulation of 
the liquid through the soil is an important factor in determining 
whether the corrosion will be bad or not; it must also have a 
very decided effect on the voltage. Professor Ganz says nothing 
about the inside of the pipe and whether the results there are 
the same or not. 

Edward B, Rosa: Regarding the excessive loss of weight 
by corrosion, it does not seem to me that it is necessary to assume 
that it is due to the removal of metal by mechanical means. At 
the Bureau of Standards we have made some similar experiments, 
and under some conditions the excess above the calculated value 
is considerable. It is well known that if iron pipes are embedded 
in cinders or in certain soils, the corrosion may be very greatly 
accelerated. I have known of one case where a line was laid 
through cinders and the pipe was destroyed within a year without 
the application of any outside current whatever. If the current 
puts the surface in a different condition from the surface of the 
pipe exposed as a blank experiment, the local action of self-cor¬ 
rosion may be thereby accelerated. These experiments are of 
great importance, and I think they emphasize the need of making 
laboratory experiments under as nearly as possible practical con¬ 
ditions. 

Irving Langmuir: The corrosion of the pipe and the conse¬ 
quent loss in weight, in excess of that calculated by Faraday's 
law, must be due to oxidation. The iron in the ferric condition 
reacts with the iron itself to produce iron in the ferrous condi¬ 
tion, thus causing a greater corrosion of the pipe. Some experi¬ 
ments made at Stevens Institute several years ago threw some 
light on the pitting. We placed two iron 'plates in the soil and 
passed a current between them for several days. At the end of 
that time we opened the circuit and found that there was a 
potential difference between the plates, in the same direction as 
the original current, thus tending to maintain the current. 
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Therefore, if the current leaves a pipe at one place with a little 
higher current density than at another, there will be a voltage 
set up at that place which will make the current concentrate at 
that point. The explanation of this is difficult to find. There 
are one or two other cases where a similar phenomenon is noticed. 
For example, the same effect may be observed with hydrochloric 
acid alone. If a current of very low density be passed between 
two platinum electrodes in a dilute solution of hydrochloric acid 
through which hydrogen is bubbling, it is found, upon opening 
the circuit, that there is a difference of potential between'the 
electrodes in the same direction as that which originally produced 
the current. This effect, however, persists only a short time. 

C. H. Sharp: The idea that I desire to express about the 
excess of corrosion over and above the theoretical amount, is 
that the action of the current accelerates the normal or so-called 
11 chemical ” oxidation of the iron. Consequently the ordinary 
oxidation goes on more rapidly when the current is flowing than 
when it is not. One interesting thing is Professor Ganz’s sug¬ 
gestion as to the reason for the greater durability of cast iron 
pipes than wrought iron and steel pipes, explaining the fact on a 
rational basis. He did not say anything about scale or about 
surface conditions or anything like that, but he showed that the 

higher resistivity of cast iron alone would result in greater dur¬ 
ability/ 

Albert F. Ganz: Dr. Hering has said that the voltage which 
I have measured in my experiments is somewhat misleading, 
because there are always two voltages, one at each electrode. 
This is, of course, true, but I was measuring the total applied 
voltage between the electrodes as we do when we make the usual 
potential survey. Regarding the insides of the pipes, I wish to 
sav that in my experiments only the outside surfaces of the 
pipes were in contact with the soil, so that the inside surfaces 
were not affected by corrosion. Referring to Dr. Rosa’s remarks, 

I wish to say that the large excess of corrosion over that ■ cal¬ 
culated from Faraday’s law, amounting to several hundred 
per cent in some cases, was undoubtedly due to the effects of 
scale on the surface of the pipes, because in the last series of 
experiments where this scale was removed by turning down the 
pipes before the test was begun, the excess of corrosion over 
that computed from Faraday’s law was only from 3 to 23 per 
cent, and this excess of corrosion is probably due to the acceler¬ 
ated natural corrosion set up by the electrolytic action. 
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THIRTY YEARS 5 PROGRESS IN THE ELECTRIC 

FURNACE 


BY F. A. J. FITZGERALD 


There has been so much written about the electric furnace 
since it entered into regular commercial use about 20 years 
ago that the presentation of a paper on the subject treating 
it in a general way is not apt to be interesting. But a promise 
to attempt the preparation of such a paper having been given, 
it was thought that there might be some interest attaching to a 
review of the development of some furnaces during the past 30 
years. Moreover, it is often useful to look back over ground 
that has been covered in order to obtain suggestions as to the 
best direction to be taken in attempting further advances. 

It is now 30 years since Sir William Siemens melted about 
20 pounds of steel, as well as platinum, in notable quantities in 
an electric furnace with which he had been experimenting since 
1878, and since then the electric furnace has so far developed 
that there are great numbers, both in Europe and this country, 
regularly engaged in the commercial manufacture of steel. While 
it is true that others had made some use of electrothermic methods 
at a much earlier day, for example Despretz, whose source of 
current was 600 Bunsen cells, yet Siemens’s furnace must be 
considered the first really practical one, coming as it did after 
the invention of a cheap source of energy—the electric generator. 

Siemens's work is of particular interest because he saw the 
possibility of using the electric furnace for steel manufacture, 
and,, so far as the principles are concerned, they are the same 
as those in actual commercial use to-day. One of his furnaces 
was made of a graphite or other refractory crucible enclosed in 
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a jacket of heat-insulating material. Inserted in the bottom 
of the crucible was an electrode of iron, platinum or carbon, 
while passing through the cover of the crucible was another elec¬ 
trode. The latter was connected to an automatic regulating de¬ 
vice consisting of a solenoid, this serving to vary the length 
of the arc and thus keep the rate of generation of energy con¬ 
stant. In working the furnace the steel or other metal was in¬ 
troduced into the crucible and made contact with the lower elec¬ 
trode, while an arc was drawn between the upper electrode and 
the charge. In such a furnace Siemens melted steel in quantities 
of more than 20 pounds. 

In another form of electric furnace devised by Siemens, the 
electrodes entered the crucible in a horizontal direction near 
the top and opposite one another so that an arc was formed be¬ 
tween them and heated the charge below by radiation. 

Siemens’s work must be considered as the forerunner of at 
least two well-known kinds of electric steel furnaces which are 
in existence to-day in actual commercial use for the manufacture 
of steel, although he never was able to do commercial work with 
his apparatus because electrical engineering was not sufficiently 
advanced. 

The growth of the Siemens electric furnace for steel making 
was at first slow, for numerous practical difficulties in its ’ work¬ 
ing had to be overcome, but so many of these have at last been 
met successfully by men like Heroult, Girod, Stassano and 
others who have modified the apparatus in various ways, that 
now we have furnaces like those of the Steel Corporation in 
Chicago and Worcester working on charges of 15 tons of steel. 

Siemens in his furnace used direct current and laid par¬ 
ticular stress on the point that the charge should be connected 
to the positive side of the circuit, since it is well known that in 
the electric arc it is at the positive electrode the main genera¬ 
tion of heat occurs. In the modern furnaces, however, alterna¬ 
ting currents are used for obvious reasons, and the surface of 
the molten bath is covered with a layer of slag which becomes 
intensely heated, not only by the arc but by the current which 
it carries. In this way ideal conditions are obtained for refining 
the metal, as the steel and the molten slag between which 
chemical reaction is desired are intensely heated at their surfaces 
of contact. Moreover, the slag effectually prevents the intro¬ 
duction of carbon from the electrodes into the metal. The prob¬ 
lem of regulating the electrodes automatically has also been 
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successfully worked out by means of the well-known Thury 
regulator, though it would seem that this could be simplified. 

There were, of course, a large number of metallurgical problems 
to be worked out in connection with the steel furnace, but 
these hawe apparently been met successfully, and we finally have 
the electric furnace working alone commercially, or what is per¬ 
haps more generally important, acting as an auxiliary to fuel- 
heated furnaces. The most serious problems connected with 
furnaces of this type at the present time are those relating to 
electrodes and roofs. Some years ago when the electric furnace 
was working on a much smaller scale than is demanded to-day, 
the strongest argument advanced against it was that the cost of 
heating by means of an electric current must of necessity be so 
excessive that the idea was impracticable. That, however, is 
criticism seldom heard today, for it has been found that in actual 
practise the furnace can be so used that the question of cost 
of electrical energy is by no means of the first importance. On 
the other hand, little used to he said about electrode cost, but 
now that is a most vital question and is apt to enter into the total 
cost of working as a much larger item than power. 

The manufacture of large carbon electrodes, say 20 m. 
(50.8 cm.) square and from 7 to 10 ft. (2.3 to 3.04 m.) long, is by 
no means easy, and even when they are successfully made in the 
electrode factory they may go to pieces in the furnace. Even if 
they do not break there is the problem of a butts. Suppose 
a large electric steel furnace with the roof three ft. (0.91 m.) 
away from the hath, then it is safe to say that when the electrode 
holder is lowered down and comes in contact with the roof of 
the furnace, there will be a carbon “ butt J5 . about four 
ft. long (1.22 m.) which must go in the scrap pile. Appar¬ 
ently this serious difficulty is going to be overcome by electrodes 
which can be fastened end to end so that they may be con¬ 
tinuously fed into the furnace, and thus there will be no waste 
from “ butts Within the last few months there has been a 
good deal of work done in this direction and the results are 
very promising. The electrodes are made with a circular cross- 
section instead of square and have threaded sockets m the ends 
so that by means of threaded plugs the electrodes may be fast¬ 
ened together and thus fed continuously into the furnace wit - 


out any waste. ,. 

This, as has been said, is promising, but has the limit of 

electric steel furnace been reached as regards size xcep 
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as regards electrodes there is no reason to believe that it has, 
but the 15-ton furnaces working now, need electrodes about 20 
in. (50.8 cm.) in diameter, and if the size is doubled and the 
general design is kept the same, electrodes 27 or 28 in. (68.5 or 
71.1 cm.) in diameter will be required. Perhaps these can be 
made and can be used continuously as described above, but the 
writer believes that development in this direction is a mistake, 
and that far better results can be obtained by multiplying the 
number of electrodes and keeping the size within reasonable 
limits. This is not merely a question of avoiding the difficulties 
of large electrode manufacture, but involves more efficient and 
satisfactory working of the furnace. It will readily be seen that 
distribution of temperature in the furnace is bound to be better 
as we multiply the relatively small areas where the heat is gen¬ 
erated, and this is an important consideration. The objection 
that is raised to this proposal is the difficulty of regulating the 
rate of generation of energy at the various electrodes. It 
does not seem that this difficulty is a real one. 

The roof problem is altogether a different one. It must be 
remembered that the heating effect in the steel furnace is gen¬ 
erated in an arc and in a resistor formed by the slag, and that 
consequent!}?' the surface of the slag is intensely hot, particularly 
where the arc strikes it. These conditions are very severe, 
and combined with the corrosive action of the lime which is 
vaporized from the slag, make the roof renewals a heavy item 
in the cost of electric steel. 

This problem has recently been the subject of careful study 
in two research laboratories, with one of which the writer is 
connected. As a result of a great deal of experimental work a 
brick made of silicon carbide has been manufactured, which it is 
believed will have a much longer life in the steel furnace than 
the silica brick now used. The brick is made by taking pow¬ 
dered or granular silicon carbide, mixing it with a suitable 
tempoi ary binder, such as a solution of dextrine, molding and then 
heating in an electric furnace to the temperature at which 
silicon carbide is formed. Bricks made in this way have been 
used in the roof of an experimental steel furnace in one of these 
laboratories and then put to the severest test possible. The 
bottom of the furnace was purposely raised well above the normal 
le\- el so as to bring the surface of the slag as close to the roof 
as possible, the actual distance in some experiments being only 
10 in. (25.4 cm.) Then the furnace was worked at double the 
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normal rate of generation of energy so that the heating of the 
roof was very intense, so much so that an ordinary silica roof 
would melt down rapidly and be completely destroyed in a single 
heat. Even under these very severe conditions the silicon carbide 
roof stood up perfectly. Experiments have also been made in 
other steel furnaces and these results confirmed. The most 
serious objection to a roof of this kind is its relatively great 
cost, but if it lasts a sufficiently long time it is nevertheless 
economical. 

Twenty-five years ago Ferranti in England and Colby in this 
country worked on the very interesting furnaces known as the 
induction type. In this the secondary of a transformer consists 
of the metal to be melted. As in the case of the Siemens furnace 
the original inventors were too far ahead of the times and it was 
not till 10 or more years later that any commercial application 
of the furnaces was made. Since then the induction furnace 
has developed considerably and is now used with success 
in the manufacture of steel. An objection to the induction 
type is that its first cost is very great and certain problems 
connected with it become very serious when it is desired to build 
furnaces of large capacity. The worst of these is the very low 
power factor of the furnace. To overcome this objection it is 
necessary with large furnaces to have a generator furnishing 
currents of excessively low frequency. Thus, at the Volklingen 
steel works a generator giving a current of 15 cycles is used, and 
for larger furnaces it has been proposed to use a five-cycle current. 
In an experimental induction furnace plant built by the writer s 
laboratories for an electric furnace company at Niagara Falls, 
the low power factor was corrected by using a synchronous motor 
as a condenser. 

Nearly thirty years ago the Cowles brothers were working 
with the electric furnace in attempts to heat the charge of zinc 
retorts by electrical means. The principle involved in this case 
was mixing with the ore to be reduced a certain amount of carbon 
which not only acted as a reducing agent, but made the charge as 
a whole a conductor of the current. - This furnace may be con¬ 
sidered the forerunner of an immense number of electric furnaces 
in operation today, furnaces for making calcium carbide, the 
ferro alloys, iron ore smelting, graphitizing, etc. The Cowles 
furnace was a small one, but since its day the development of 
the electric furnace, helped by the corresponding development of 
^electrical apparatus, has led to the construction of units of con- 
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tinually increasing size. To follow-up the development of these 
furnaces would certainly transgress the limits of this paper, and 
instead, the development of a somewhat different type will be 
considered, because the writer has been more intimately asso¬ 
ciated with it, and because it contains points which are, perhaps, 
of more particular interest to the electrical engineer. 

In Acheson’s first experiments which led him to the discovery 
of silicon carbide (carborundum) he used a furrface of the Cowles 
type. It consisted of a small brick box with carbon terminals at 
each end so arranged that they could be moved in and out in a 
horizontal direction. This box was then filled with the mixture 
of sand and coke (clay and coke in the earlier experiments) and 
the terminals brought together, or very close to each other, 
and then gradually withdrawn as the furnace heated. It was 
soon observed that a more satisfactory way of constructing 
the furnace was to have stationary terminals connected to each 
other by means of a resistor composed of granular carbon and 
then surround this with the charge. With such an arrangement 
it was necessary to have some means by which the voltage 
could be regulated so as to keep the rate of generation of energy 
in the resistor constant throughout the run. This was found by 
Acheson to be a much more satisfactory way of working the 
silicon carbide furnace, and by experiment he found the best 
dimensions for his resistor. In the original small plant, where 
the furnaces had a capacity of about 100 kilowatts, the generator 
supplied current to a great bank of small transformers so that 
variations in the voltage could be obtained by suitable connec¬ 
tions of the secondaries. When, however, a plant was estab¬ 
lished at Niagara Falls using furnaces of 750 kilowatts the prob¬ 
lem of varying the voltage at the furnace terminals became im¬ 
portant. This was solved by the construction of a large induc¬ 
tion regulator to be used in the secondary circuit of the trans¬ 
former which stepped down the primary current of 2200 volts 
to 160 volts. The induction regulator then made it possible to 
var\ the e.m.f. by 60 volts on either side of'this, so that at the 
furnace terminals the total range was from 100 to 220 volts. 
For furnaces of this resistance type the induction regulator is 
an ideal apparatus, and it is to be regretted that it is not more 
generally used. The objection raised to it is usually its relatively 
high cost, but the convenience and simplicity of the apparatus 
far more than compensate for the extra cost. In working 'with 
a furnace having a carbon resistor the resistance when starting 
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is high and, consequently,‘to save time it is necessary to start the 
furnace with a high voltage. When the resistor becomes hot 
its resistance progressively decreases and the voltage must then 
be decreased to keep the rate of generation of energy constant. 
If this is done in a series of steps the results are not satisfactory, 
for when the maximum kilowatts are reached and the voltage is 
lowered one step the kilowatts are decreased proportionally, and 
in large furnaces it is a long time before the resistance drops to 
the point where the desired rate of generation of energy is again 
reached. This is a most inefficient method of working and the 
consequent loss will more than pay the interest on the cost of 
suitable apparatus for regulating the voltage. 

Even at the time when these much larger furnaces were built 
the theoretical conditions involved in their construction were 
not understood, nor indeed for long afterwards. Thus, when 
the Niagara furnaces were first built the dimensions of the re¬ 
sistors were found to be altogether wrong, and about that time, 
when the writer took charge of the furnace department, experi¬ 
ments were tried with fiat resistors, though an appreciation 
of the theoretical conditions of the problem shows at once that, 
other things equal, the resistor of circular cross-section must be 
best. 

In any furnace in which the charge surrounds a resistor heated 
by means of an electric current it is obvious that the important 
consideration is the rate of generation of energy per unit surface 
of the resistor. The surrounding charge, or whatever it is de¬ 
sired to treat, can at a definite temperature absorb heat at a 
definite rate. Therefore, if it is desired to preserve the charge 
at a definite temperature it is necessary to generate the heat 
only so fast as the charge will absorb it. In other words, it 
is necessary that the watts should be a certain definite amount per 
unit surface of the resistor. The knowledge of the absolute value 
of the temperatures in such furnaces as those used in making 
silicon carbide is very scant, although some excellent work is 
now being done on this subject; but from the data obtained 
experimentally and the theoretical considerations of the working 
of such furnaces, it is possible to calculate relative temperatures 
with considerable accuracy. 

TJiis was w r ell illustrated in the experimental work done by 
the writer in the difficult problem of making what Acheson called 
“ siloxicon.” This substance is formed by the reduction or par¬ 
tial reduction of silica and is combined in some way with carbon. 
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The great difficulty in making the material is due to the fact 
that at a temperature very slightly above that at which the 
reduction of silica by carbon begins the process goes too far and 
the well-known crystalline silicon carbide is formed. In order 
to calculate the dimensions of a resistor suitable foi making the , 
material the only data available were those which could be ob¬ 
tained from a study of conditions in the silicon caibide furnace. 
Without going into details it is sufficient to say that working in 
this way a furnace was soon designed which made large quan¬ 
tities of “ siloxicon ” without the formation of any serious quan¬ 
tity of crystalline silicon carbide. 

The object in devoting so much consideration to this subject 
is because it illustrates in a marked manner the comparative 
ease with wffiich electric furnaces can be adjusted to delicate 
temperature conditions. This is, of course, well known as re¬ 
gards small laboratory furnaces, but what we are considering 
now is a furnace about 30 ft.(9 m.) long, 12 ft. (3.6 m.) wide and 
6 ft. (1.8 m.) high, having a capacity for a charge of about 60 

tons. 

The greatest progress in the electric furnace since Siemens’s 
time has been in the arc furnaces of the kinds he used; in the 
induction furnaces of Ferranti and Colby; and in the resistance 
furnace of the Cowles type; but so far as the furnace depending 
on the use of a heating resistor, other than the charge, is con¬ 
cerned there has not been any great advance as regards apparatus 
of large capacity. The explanation of this is found in the struct¬ 
ural difficulties involved. It is believed, however, that those 
can be overcome, and, moreover, that it is well worth while 
spending considerable effort in this direction. In the labora¬ 
tories with which the writer is connected much time has been 
devoted to a study of this type of furnace, and more or less success¬ 
ful furnaces worked out. This kind of furnace for example lends 
itself very readily to a form of apparatus which is bound to be 
developed sooner or later where the heating is accomplished by 
means of fuel as well as the electric current. This has been done 
with success in furnaces on a large scale where the preliminary 
heating is carried on by means of fuel until a temperature is 
reached where it becomes economical to use the electric current 
to get the higher temperatures desired. Moreover, in such fur¬ 
naces we may usefully employ nearly all of the electric current,'-by 
jacketingwith burning gases, which eliminates nearly all radiation 
from the interior of the furnace by supplying the inevitable heat 
losses from fuel rather than electricity. 
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The question of the loss of heat through the walls of electric 
furnaces is a matter that is now attracting a great deal of attention, 
for its importance is very great. The writer has recently had 
occasion to give this matter careful consideration owing to the 
inefficient working of an electric furnace designed foi some 
special smelting work. The testing of this furnace showed that 
the heat losses amounted to 50 per cent, but merely coveimg 
25 per cent of the outer surface of the furnace with a moderately 
good heat insulator reduced this loss nearly 20 per cent. 

Before closing the remarks on this type of furnace it may be 
of interest to note some experiments recently carried out 
with an electric kiln at the writer’s laboratories. The lain 
is the invention of Mr. John L. Harper and is of the con 
tinuous channel type. Two long channels run parallel to each 
other and through each of these passes a tram. of trucks m 
opposite directions. The center part of the lain is heated elec¬ 
trically. With this arrangement, the trucks with their contents 
passing from the high-temperature part of the kiln, give up then 
heat to the trucks going to the high temperature part. Theo¬ 
retically with an arrangement of this sort all that is require o 
the electric energy is to supply the heat losses from e i ci ri. 

Various experimental furnaces of this kind have been built, the 
chief object in view being a study of the structural features of 

the kiln, such as the best form of resistor, refractory linings, etc., 

also tests of the control of temperature, maximum tempera ure 
available, control of atmosphere, heat insulation, etc. the kiln 
was used for various purposes, but the principal experiment were 
made on porcelain with the production of biscuit and. laz 
ware. The control of temperature was found to be ve } g 
and the kiln was extremely simple to work, requiring very little 

a T^ot pretended that in this paper the subject of the de¬ 
velopment of the electric furnace has been more than superfiaaUy 
treated, the attempt being simply to take a few examples 
which would illustrate how the electric furnace has devdoped 
and indicate some of the problems involved m its constru 
and working today. This, naturally, confined the to a 

certain extent to matters within the winters own experience, 
tat it is hoped that .Ms may prove somewhat more 
than a mere catalogue of modem furnaces comp,led fro 

literature on the subject. 
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Discussion on “Thirty Years* Progress in the Electric 
Furnace *’ (FitzGerald), Boston, Mass., June 25 , 1912 . 

Carl Hexing: I am very glad to see that Mr. FitzGerald 
emphasized the fact that the cost of the energy is not the principal 
item in'an electric furnace; so many people seem to think that it 
is; the cost of the electrodes, the cost of the furnace, the saving 
of labor, the better quality of the product, etc., should also be 
considered. If the product is more valuable you could stand a 
greater cost, and. if the electric furnace should save labor, a 
very little labor cost will pay for much energy. Mr. FitzGerald 
speaks of using fuel heat in conjunction with electric heat. It 
seems to me it is better to use them in series than in multiple, 
to use electrical terms, that is, not to use them simultaneously, 
but to preheat with fuel and then get the higher temperatures 
by electric heat; the heat absorbed by preheating the metal will 
be found to be quite a large part of the total. Connecting carbon 
electrodes together, to avoid butts, gets over some of the elec¬ 
trode trouble, but on the other hand that junction is liable to 
break, allowing the butts to drop on to the bath, and to get those 
butts out of the bath is sometimes a very serious matter. 

Alfred H. Cowles: Mr. FitzGerald has mentioned the Siemens 
furnace as a forerunner. I think we might as well go back to 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s work in 1807 and 1808 as the forerunner. 
In 1885 the Siemens patent and work was encountered by my 
brother and myself in looking up the literature on electric 
furnaces. We found that Sir William Siemens had at the Paris 
Exposition in 1879 melted some iron in crucibles with an arc, but 
provided no method of confining the heat. His brother, Dr. 
Werner Siemens, has stated that Sir William Siemens never 
thought of the idea of reducing metals in his electric arc furnace. 
He had no bath or flux on top of the molten metal which might 
furnish resistance for the current to pass through, and therefore 
I think that his work cannot be considered in any manner an 
anticipation of the splendid work done by Heroult in evolving a 
lesistance material in the form of a flux on top of his bath of 
molten iron. Mr. FitzGerald in referring to the work of my 
brother and myself spoke of it as a small work that we had done. 
In 1885 we ordered the largest of dynamos, in amperes, ever made 
up to that date, and after that we ordered the largest dynamo, in 
watts, ever specially designed for the purpose of operating electric 
furnaces. In 1886 we again ordered the largest dynamo (500 
e.h.p.) ever designed up to that year, and after that ordered three 
more, the largest 700 h.p. All this work was done before a stroke 
of woik was done at Niagara or by Acheson at Monongahela City. 
The production of calcium carbide, and of carborundum, al- 
though the latter’s name was not then given to it, was accom¬ 
plished m our work and a sample was left from 1887 until about 
1.898 m the^ Massachusetts Institute of Technology Museum, 
and m litigation that followed, that sample was produced and the 
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U. S. Court of Appeals in Philadelphia 1 decided that the Cowles 
brothers had not only made crystalline carbide of silicon four 
years ahead of Acheson, but had anticipated Acheson by one of 
our process patents. It took about six years to settle this 
litigation, and it is not entirely settled yet, after eighteen years 
have passed, as the damage case is now in the hands of the same 
court. 

I dislike to speak in my own behalf, but when one meets a 
party of electricians in 1912, who are not familiar with what was 
going on in 1885 and 5 86, it seems necessary to say that between 
that time and this a great many of the facts have become 
twisted in the literature. In 1885 and J S6 the literature was full 
of our work. In 1885 Dr. T. Sterry Hunt visited our works and 
asked us to repeat some tests for him. He stated to us that, from 
theories of his own, he believed the specific gravity of fused quartz 
should be 2 instead of 2|, that of crystalline quartz. The experi¬ 
ment made for him developed the specific gravity as about 2.15. 
He described this work on silicon and other reductions of. the 
then rare elements by us in the Proceedings of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers at the Montreal meeting, I 
think in 1886. We had melted and reduced Si 0 2 before that 
time, and in the reduction retorts we found a suboxide of silicon. 
In the experiment that we made we found a yellow substance 
lying between the unreduced silica and the crystallized carbide 
of silicon. This was analyzed and found to be a suboxide of 
silicon and described by Professor Charles Mabery before the 
Franklin Institute in 1887, I think, and before other scientific 
bodies. It is now called siloxygen. The carbide of silicon that 
we made we mistook for DeVille’s crystalline silicon. We . also 
found amorphous masses which analysis showed to .be silicon. 
In those experiments we obtained both the Si and SiC. While 
we did not analyze and discover the composition of carbide of 
silicon, we did produce it; and it was only during the litigation 
that we sent to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
secured a sample of carbide of silicon that had been left there 
(after a lecture given by myself in February, 1886), and had it 
analyzed, and had its crystalline structure examined Professor 
Robert H. Richards, the curator of the museum of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology.. It was ascertained that we 
had formed the carbide of silicon about four years previous to 
Acheson’s earliest work. The discovery that carborundum was a 
carbide of silicon was made by Mr. Muhlhauser, if I recall the 
name correctly, who about a year and a half after the first 
experiment with the furnace by Acheson in 1889, while in 
Acheson’s employ, analyzed the substance and ascertained the 
true composition of it. I think that this gives the first record of 
this work on carborundum, which has not recently appeared in 
the public prints, but has appeared in the court discussions bearing 
on this subject. _ 

1. Page 683, Federal Reporter , No. 102. 
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W. B. Jackson: I would like to ask one question, and that is 
whether at the present time there is any likelihood of the electric 
furnace being constructed in such a manner and working in such 
a manner that it may become a valuable operation in valley 
power. My idea was that such a furnace might be very properly 

adopted for the use of such power. ' 

Fl A. J. FitzGerald: In regard to Mr. Cowles s remark, when 
I spoke of the Cowles furnaces being small, I meant that while 
they had furnaces having a capacity of perhaps 750 lew., 
then, they are small compared to some of those used today. 
They were the largest furnaces.used at the time, far and away 
greater than those used in Europe or anywhere else; I meant 
small only in comparison with some of the 6000-kw. furnaces m 
use at the present time. 

In regard to the question of valley power, we are working on 
that question now. For certain purposes you cannot use dis¬ 
continuous furnaces. But there are certain conditions under 
which the electric furnace u^ould be extremely useful for short 

runs of 8 hours. , . 

I have been asked to explaift how I would water-cool these 

electrodes if they were threaded and spliced. The watei-cooled 
head is a ring that grasps the electrodes. The electrodes are 
threaded so that they may be screwed together and are slipped 
down through the ring as they wear away. 
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SIMPLIFICATION OF ELECTROTHERMAL 
CALCULATIONS; THE WATT AND 
THERMAL OHM 


by carl hering 


Modern tendencies are toward greater efficiency, in machinery 
as also in a more scientific management and in many other 1 - 
rections involving the saving of useless labor or wasted efforts, as 
exemplified, for instance,in simplified spelling, the use of abbrevia¬ 
tions, the Esperanto language, etc. Obsolete, old-fashioned an 
inefficient machinery is willingly discarded for that which is more 
efficient; obsolete methods of management are discarded for 
better ones; economy in the physical labor of man is carefu y 
studied and practised; yet in the very process which every engi¬ 
neer himself uses and which is more personal to him than any 
other, namely, the process of doing his mental work, the average 
engineer completely ignores the adoption of more efficient methods 
even when they are within his reach. In our numerous daily 
calculations we still adhere with astonishing tenacity to our 
antiquated, cumbersome, irrational, timemobbmg, m m e 
systems of measures, although we have within reach systems 
which are far more efficient in the economy of mental energy. 

We have before us an excellent example m the so-called ab _ 
lute or c.g.s. system of units, which is so invaluable to t^physi¬ 
cist. In this there is always one, and only one , well-defined un 
for every physical quantity, and practically a t f 
factors fall out of the calculations, as they are unity, beca 
all the units are connected with each other by a unitymlaHom 

We could readily have the benefits of such an ideally s P 
and time-saving system in our daily calculations y 
as our practical units some fixed decimal multiples of these 
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generally inconveniently small or large c.g.s. units. Our wise 
forefathers gave us some of these benefits when they established 
our present simple and very satisfactory system of practical 
electric units in which all relations are unity, and we should be 
everlastingly thankful to them for their forethought and wisdom. 

But realizing the great mental inertia which has barred us in 
this country from the benefits of a great step in this direction in 
the form of the metric system, the introduction at the present 
time of such a more complete and radical change for the better 
as mentioned above, would seem hopeless. The chief reason is 
that each individual considers only his own small special field 
of work; there are too few broad-minded men who can see the 
matter in the light of the benefit to the community as a whole, 
and who can forget their own temporary inconvenience. 

Although there exists this strong opposition to improving the 
efficiency of our mental work by changing existing units into more 
rational ones, there is an opportunity at least to take a step in 
this direction whenever an occasion arises to create a new unit 
where none has existed before. In fact in such a case it is, in 
the writer’s opinion, a moral duty to our descendants to make 
such new units decimal multiples of the c.g.s. units, as those who 
established our electrical units did. 

Such an occasion has arisen lately in connection with the flow 
of heat through bodies, a branch of applied science to which more 
attention has been given recently and will undoubtedly be given 
to a much greater extent in the near future; it has its application 
in the economy of thermal processes. Heat cannot be confined 
like electricity by practically perfect insulators; it will flow more 
or less through all bodies, hence will escape and be lost, thereby 
decreasing the efficiency of a thermal process. It therefore be¬ 
comes Important to be able to measure, calculate and pre¬ 
determine such flows, and to do this requires that units be es¬ 
tablished for quantitatively expressing the physical quantities 
involved. The very rapid introduction 'of electric heating is 
making this important, particularly as its commercial success is 
dependent so largely, if not almost entirely, on the greater ability 
to prevent a waste of the energy, the prime cost of which is 
generally greater than that of combustion heat. 

There is some property of heat which causes it to flow, another 
which offers resistance to such a flow, and as this resistance is 
different in different materials there is a thermal resistivity of 
materials; there is therefore also a conductance and conductivity; 
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the quantity of heat must be measurable, as also the curren ' 01 
flow of heat. To express, measure and calculate these quantities 
intelligently and conveniently, there should be a unit for eac n 

The purpose of the present article is to point out what t e 
most rational values of these different units are and to urge t eir 

general adoption. # . . 1 

The selection of new units should, in the writer s opinion, e 

governed by two principles; one is to bring the new unit in o 
the group based on the c.g.s. units by making it some decimal 
multiple of the corresponding unit in that system; anc ie 
other is to choose these decimal multiples so that in the most fre¬ 
quently occurring calculations the relations between t e 1 .eren 
units are unity, just as in our existing system of clectrica um\ , 
and in the c.g.s. system. 

The cause of a flow of heat is a difference of temperature. 
As there is unfortunately no unit of temperature in the c.g.s. 
system, we are compelled to adopt one of the theimometer sea es 
and there is presumably no question that among these the centi 
grade system should be preferred. Hence the unit of difference 
of temperature which should be used in the present new group o 

units is the centigrade degree. _ 

For expressing the flow of heat it would at fii st seem na _ ui a 

to use as a unit a transmission of one of the customary units 
of heat per second, like calories per second. It would then, how¬ 
ever, not be in that preferred group of rationally interconnected 
units to which the c.g.s. and the electrical units belong, as there 
is no heat unit in that system. Heat is only one of the various 
forms of energy and one of the basic principles of a lationa , in 
terconnected system of units, is to have only one unit for each 
physical quantity no matter what form it is m. The c.g.s. unit 
of energy is the erg, hence this includes heat as well as all other 
forms of energy. It is therefore not correct to call a calorie per 
second a c.g.s. unit, as is not uncommonly done by able writers. 

A flow or current of heat is physically a rate of transmission o 
energy, hence the only rational unit for measuring it in the c.g.s. 
system is the erg per second. The physicist would use this unit 
in his analytical deductions. This is more rational also because 
in many of our processes energy is transformed, sometimes re¬ 
peatedly, from one form to another, and as it is the same^eneigy 
ft is not rational or mentally economical to keep changing the 
units in our calculations each time this same energy merely 
changes its form; the physicist would certainly not do so in an 
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analytical discussion, and as his method is far simpler why should 
not the engineer also avail himself of this privilege?—it is directly 
within his reach. 

According to the above principles, therefore, the practical unit 
of a flow or transmission of energy, be it in the form of heat or 
in any other form, should be a decimal multiple of the erg per 
second. As such a practical unit of a very suitable order of 
magnitude already exists in practise in the watt, it would be 
irrational to create a new one. Hence in the simplified system 
here recommended, the watt is chosen as the rational unit for the 
flow of heat. It is equal to 10,000,000 ergs per second. 

When it is said that a heat flow of say 10 watts is passing 
through a thermal conductor, or is flowing out of its end or from 
a surface, it means that the amount of heat flowing is equal to 
that which would be generated continuously in an electrical 
conductor, lamp or coil in which 10 watts of electrical energy 
are being converted into heat. No conversion factors are then 
required, although the energy has changed from the electrical to 
the thermal form. 

Some persons argue that in this as also in the adoption of 
the kilowatt in place of the horse power, we electrical engineers 
want others to adopt our electrical units to the exclusion of the 
older units, and they ask why we should not change ours to suit 
the older ones. This is manifestly unjust; what we ask is not 
that the other units be “ electrified,” but merely that these 
scattered, arbitrary, incommensurate and often quite irrational 
units should be changed so as to bring them into that rational 
c.g.s. group in which (nearly) all conversion factors disappear, 
and to which the electrical units already belong; and whenever 
the magnitude of the practical electrical unit for that quantity 
is of a convenient order, it certainly simplifies matters to adopt 
this already existing unit, like the watt in this case, instead of 
creating another one. 

Having selected the centigrade degree as the unit of the cause 
of thermal flows, or what might popularly be called the thermal 
pressure, and having chosen the watt as the unit of the flow, then 
the rational unit of the resistance which opposes such a flow 
is that resistance which will allow one watt of heat current to flow 
through it when the difference in temperature at the ends is 
one centigrade degree. Phis means that these three units bear 
a unity relation to one another, just as, in accordance with Ohm’s 
law, the unit ohm was so chosen that one volt will cause one 
ampere to flow through it. 
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This unit, which was recommended by the writei ovex a yeax ago, 
therefore is analogous to the ohm and the calculations involving 
it are like those for electrical resistances. The thermal iesistan.ce 
of a centimeter or inch cube is the specific resistance or resistivity , 
and the total resistance is equal to this resistivity multiplied by 

the ratio of the length to the section. . a 

The flow of heat through a body in watts (assuming it to e 
perfectly insulated on the lateral surfaces) will be numerically 
equal to the difference of temperature at its ends, in centigra e 
degrees, divided by the thermal resistance of the body, provided 
the unit of resistance just defined is used, that is, if ITiep- 
resents the flow in watts, Tthe drop of temperature in centigrade 
degrees and R the thermal resistance in terms of tins unit, then 
W = T/R, which on account of its identity with Ohm’s law might 
be termed the thermal Ohm’s law, especially as it is believe 
that Dr. Ohm discovered his famous electrical law through the 
analogy of the flow of electricity with the flow of heat, the laws 

of the latter having been determined earlier. 

Owing to the analogy between the unit of thermal resistance, 
as thus defined, and the electric ohm, and in deference to Dr. 
Ohm, who about a century ago first pointed out the analogies 
between the two laws, it is suggested to call this unit of 


thermal resistance the thermal ohm. 

When a unit is often used, it facilitates and simplifies matters 
to give it some distinctive name. It is, for instance, very con 
venient to be able to use the simple name “ ampere ” for the unit 
of an -electric current, instead of its more cumbersome thoug i 
quite correct equivalent the “ volts per ohm.” Or to use the 
name “ ohm ” in place of “ volts per ampere.” It seems almost 
essential to name two of such an interconnected group of three 
units—then why not name the third one also ? Such a distinctive 
name is also useful to distinguish a unit more readily from o er 
units of the same physical quantity when several are in use, as 
for instance in the case of feet, meters and inches, or poun s an 

kilograms, or horsepowers and kilowatts, etc. 

Some persons, however, do not agree with the present writer 
in the advisability of thus naming this new unit, although they 
agree that the magnitude of the unit is the best, t e} preei 
define it each time it is used by stating that a thennah resistance 
when given in terms of this unit is equal to so-anc -so many 
“ degrees per watt,” on the same principle that the name o . 
the ohm is unnecessary, as this unit could correctly be speci e 
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as the number of volts per ampere /’ Unfortunately neither 
of these two phrases carries with it the often very useful concep¬ 
tion that the physical quantity referred to is a resistance. The 
writer thinks it better to give it a characteristic name and there¬ 
fore advocates the term thermal ohm 11 as a simple one which 
carries with it an explanation that it represents a thermal resis¬ 
tance, while the last "word li ohm M indicates that it belongs to 
the same ideal group of units to which the electric ohm belongs, 

in which the values are always some decimal multiples of the 
c.g.s. units. 


Whenever the difference of temperature between the ends of 
a thermal conductor, stated in centigrade degrees, is divided by 
the thermal flow in watts, the quotient, being the degrees per 
watt, is the thermal resistance in thermal ohms. 


Dr. A. E. Kennedy first suggested this name, but the present 
writer had believed that it was for a unit of a different magnitude 
than the one here proposed. After the present paper was 
written, the writer found that the unit to which it had been 
applied was also the same (see A. I. E. E. Transactions, 1907, 
Vol. XXVI, II, p. 974, a paper which the writer had not pre¬ 
viously seen); Dr. Kennedy, however, seemed to use it there in 
a general sense for any thermal resistance unit, for on p. 993 of 
that paper he applies the reciprocal to “ thermal-mhos-per-cm. 

m gram-calorie measure; 55 moreover the whole matter was only 
incidental in that paper. 


That this unit is of a convenient size for use in practical work 
is shown m various tables of values of the thermal resistivities 
of various materials 1 and surfaces 2 which were gathered from 
various sources and reduced by the writer to thermal ohms. 
The metals, for instance, have thermal resistivities of about one- 
quarter to three thermal ohms for one centimeter cube; solid re¬ 
fractory materials like brick, about 40 to 200; loose granular or 
fibrous materials about 300 to 4000. Surfaces from which heat 
is emitted seem to have a surface resistance of several thou¬ 
sand to less than one thermal ohm per square inch, depending upon 
the nature of the surface and the temperatures. ■ 

In thermal problems, as in electrical ones, it is often con- 
venient and tim e savi ng, in the calculations occurring in practise, 


1. “ Flow of Heat through Bodies.” Met allure 
Dec. 1911, p. 652. 

—How of Heat through Contact Surfaces.” 
Engineering, JarH 1912,, p. 40, 


& Chem. Engineer- 
Metallurg. &r Chem * 
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to use the thermal resistances of bodies as resistances and not 
carry the calculation each time to the extent of determining the 
loss of heat through it, as was formerly done before thermal re¬ 
sistances came into more general use. This would apply, for 
instance, where such resistances are used as thermal insulators. 
This often saves many unnecessary calculations, and it also 
eliminates the temperature from such calculations, except in 
so far as the temperature coefficient of the thermal resistivity 
is concerned. A wall of a furnace or the thermal insulation of 
a cooking device can be specified simply as haying a resistance of 
so-and-so-many thermal ohms. 

Although in most engineering problems of an electrothermic 
nature, like those applying to stoves and furnaces, it is far 
simpler to use resistances instead of conductances, as is also 
generally true in purely electric problems, yet it may sometimes 
be desirable to use thermal conductances and conductivities, and 
for this purpose the units for the latter should of course be the 
true reciprocals of the resistance and resistivity units. ' For 
consistency the name " thermal mho ” is recommended for the 
corresponding unit of thermal conductance. 

A more detailed discussion of this unit of thermal resistance 
was published by the writer over a year ago 3 , in which article a 
complete set of the conversion factors was given for reducing 
values in other units to those in the units here suggested, and the 
reverse, as also numerical examples illustrating the use of this 
unit in practise. These conversion factors are as follows: 

TABLE OF CONVERSION FACTORS 

(Note.—A flow or radiation of heat may be measured in watts, in gram- 
calories per second, or in ergs per second. In this table the term 41 c.g.s, 
unit,” that is, the absolute unit, refers to the true ones based on the erg 
per second; those often called 44 c.g.s. units” and based on the gram-calorie 
are here given under the latter term. The centigrade degree is understood 
to be meant in all these units.) 

Thermal Resistance. 

Thermal ohms: 

= centigrade degrees -r watts = degrees per watt. 

= 1-5- thermal mhos. 

1 thermal ohm: 

= a resistance requiring 1° C. per watt of flow. 

= 4.18617 gram-calorie units; approx. 50/12. 

= 0.0000001 c.g.s. unit of thermal resistance. 

3. ** Thermal Resistance and Conductance; the Thermal Ohm and 
Thermal Mho.” Metallurg. & Chem. Engineering , Jan. 1911, p. 13. 
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1 granrcalorie unit: 

= a resistance requiring 1° C. per flow of a gram-calorie per second. 

— 0.238882 thermal ohm;'approx. 24/100. 

= 2.38882 X 10' 8 c.g.s. units of thermal resistance. 

1 c.g.s. unit of thermal resistance: 

= a resistance requiring 1° C. per flow of an erg per second. 

= 10,000,000. thermal ohms. 

= 41,861,700. gram-calorie units. 

Thermal Coiiductance. 

Thermal mhos: 

= watts -r centigrade degrees = watts per degree. 

= 1 -r- thermal ohms. 

1 thermal mho: 

= a conductance permitting a flow of 1 watt per degree. 

= 0.238882 gram-calorie unit; approx. 24/100. 

= 10,000,000. c.g.s. units of thermal conductance. 

1 gram-calorie unit: 

= a conductance permitting a flow of 1 gram-calorie per second per 
degree. 

= 4-.18617 thermal mhos; approx. 50/12. 

= 41,861,700. c.g.s. units *of thermal conductance. 

1 c.g.s. unit of thermal conductance: 

= a conductance permitting a flow of 1 erg per second per degree. 

= 0.0000001 thermal mho. 

— 2.38882 X 10~ 8 gram-calorie units. 

Thermal Resistivities. 

Note.—T hese are the reciprocals of the corresponding conductivity 
units. 

1 gram-calorie, centimeter cube unit: 

= 0.393700 gram-calorie, inch cube unit; appprox. 4/10. 

= 0.238882 thermal ohm, centimeter cube unit; approx 24/100. 

— 0.0940178 thermal ohm, inch cube unit; approx. 2/21. 

= 2.38882 X 10~ 8 e.g.s. units of resistivity. 

1 gram-calorie, inch cube unit: 

= 2.54001 gram-calorie, centimeter cube units; approx. 10/4. 

— 0.606762 thermal ohm, centimeter cube unit; approx. 3/5. 

= 0.23SS82 thermal ohm, inch cube unit; approx. 24/100. 

= 6.06762 X 10 -8 c.g.s. units o‘f resistivity. 

1 thermal ohm, centimeter cube unit: 

= 4.18617 gram-calorie, centimeter cube units; approx. 50/12. 

=* 1.64809 gram-calorie, inch cube units; approx. 5/3. 

= 0.393700 thermal ohm, inch cube units; approx. 4/10. 

= 10~ 7 c.g.s. unit of resistivity. 

1 thermal ohm, inch cube unit: 

= 10.6329 gram-calorie, centimeter cube units; approx. 21/2. 

= 4.1S617 gram-calorie, inch cube units; approx. 50/12. 

= 2.54001 thermal ohm, centimeter cube units; approx. 10/4. 

= 2.54001 X 10- 7 c.g.s. units of resistivity. 




1 c.g.s. unit of resistivity: 

= 4.18617 X 10 7 gram-calorie, centimeter cube, units. 

= 1.64809 X 10 7 gram-calorie, inch cube units. 

= 10 7 thermal ohm, centimeter cube units. 

= 3.93700 X 10 6 thermal ohm, inch cube units. 

Therm al Conductivities. 

Note. —These are the reciprocals of'the corresponding resistivity 
units. 

1 c.g.s. unit of conductivity: 

=* 2.54001 X 10" 7 thermal mho, inch cube unit. 

= 10" 7 thermal mho, centimeter cube unit. 

= 6.06762 X 10‘ 8 gram-calorie, inch cube unit. 

= 2.38882 X 10" 8 gram-calorie, centimeter cube unit. 

1 thermal mho, inch cube unit: 

= 3.93700 X 10 6 c.g.s. units of conductivity. 

= 0.393700 thermal mho, centimeter cube unit; approx. 4/10. 

— 0.238882 gram-calorie, inch cube unit; a^pprox. 24/100. 

= 0.0940478 gram-calorie, centimeter cube unit; approx. 2/21. 

1 thermal mho, centimeter cube unit: 

= 10 7 c.g.s. units of conductivity. 

= 2.54001 thermal mho, inch cube units; approx. 10/4. 

= 0.606762 gram-calorie, inch cube unit; approx. 3/5. 

= 0.238882 gram-calorie, centimeter cube unit; approx. 24/100. 

1 gram-calorie, inch cube unit: 

= 1.64 8 09 X 10 7 c.g.s. units of conductivity. 

= 4.18617 thermal mho, inch cube units; approx. 50/12. 

= 1.64809 thermal mho, centimeter cube units; approx. 5/3. 

— 0.393700 gram-calorie, centimeter cube unit; approx. 4/10. 

1 gram-calorie centimeter cube unit: 

= 4.18617 X 10 7 c.g.s. units of conductivity. 

= 10.6329 thermal mho, inch cube units; approx. 21/2. 

= 4.18617 thermal mho, centimeter cube units; approx. 50/12. 

= 2.54001 gram-calories, inch cube units; approx. 10/4. 

As the calculations involving thermal resistances and flows of 
heat through them become so simple when these units are used, 
and are identical with the analagous electrical ones, it seems 
superfluous to give any numerical examples here as illustrations. 
Such examples are given in some of the papers that have been 
referred to. Attention, however, is here called to the fact that 
although the temperature coefficients of thermal resistivities are 
probably of about the same general order of magnitude as those 
of electric conductivities and therefore not large per degree, yet 
the ranges of temperature are sometimes so great, as in furnaces 
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for instance, that these changes should be taken into considera¬ 
tion 

Besides using watts and thermal ohms to simplify thermal 
calculations, it will greatly simplify numerous other calculations 
in electrothermic work to apply the same reasoning to the heat 
unit itself, that is, to abandon all the several so-called heat units, 
namely the two calories, the British thermal unit, and the hybrid 
pound-centigrade unit, and use the watt-hour instead. This 
brings the heat unit into the c.g.s. group and relieves all subse¬ 
quent calculations of the troublesome conversion factors in¬ 
volving the mechanical or electrical equivalents of heat; such 
conversion factors then become unity. 

This is readily done by converting the values of the physical 
constants of materials given in calories or B.t.u., in the tables, 
once for all into watt-hours; the numerous electrothermal en¬ 
gineering calculations based on them then become extremely 

S11 'TM^ e ' S ° s * mp ^ e * rL th- a t many of them can be done mentally. 

is would mean converting all such thermal constants as 
specific heats, latent heats, and heats of chemical combinations, 
once for all into watt-hours, thereby avoiding the incessant rep¬ 
etition of the reductions involving incommensurate conversion 
actors m all the numerous subsequent calculations. It would 
then be stated, for instance, that the energy necessary to heat, 
melt and raise the temperature of a pound of steel to a certain 
number of degrees is so-and-so-many kilowatt-hours per pound. 

1 ms is discussed in another paper by the writer 5 

T1 f “ i0n faCtOTS are as follows: 0ne kilogram-calorie 
equa s ‘ or approximately 7/6 watt-hours; one thermal unit 
(pound-Fahrenheit unit or B.t.u.) equals 0.29303 or approx¬ 
imate y o/17 watt-hours; one watt-hour equals 0.85998 or approx- 

”/5 taal “~ 0rieS ^ S ' 412? ° r a PP roximatel y 

It may at first seem somewhat inconsistent to use the watt- 
our instead of the joule for the equivalent of the heat unit in 

the mT P lfi< ? 6m ' BUt althou 2 h the i^le is theoretically 

utivSssIlv T*’ J Ct 6leCtriC 6nergy in P ractise is now 

hours Td expressed f nd measured in watt-hours or kilowatt- 
homsand never m joules, hence by using the former the tro uble- 

peitiie E * e0t r™ f J h 4 Varia w OnS ° f 7 Xhermal Resistivities with the Tem- 
P . ,, r T e : ., Tmns ■ Amer ■ Zlectrochem. Society, Vol. XXI, 1912 o. 511. 

Calculations 0 ’’^!' ^ S ! mpllC1 ^ in Ele ctrochemical and Electrothermal 
ons. Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Soc., Vol. XXI, 1912, p. 499.' 
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some factor of 3600 (the number of seconds in an hour) is elim¬ 
inated by becoming unity. 

The simplifications in calculations, by thus working within the 
same group as the c.g.s. units, is so great that it may often reduce 
the mental labor, even in thermal problems which do not involve 
electrical energy; one would then reduce the original data at the 
start to this group of units, and the final results back again, which 
would enable one to make all the calculations involving the design 
and proportioning (and these are often by far the more num¬ 
erous) in the simple system, just as in some classes of work it 
is simpler to convert the original data into the metric system, 
then make all the tests and numerous engineering calculations 
in that system, and convert the final results back into the orig¬ 
inal units. 
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Discussion on “Simplification of Electrothermal Calcu¬ 
lations; the Watt and Thermal Ohm ” (Hering) 
Boston, Mass., June 25, 1912. 


H. B. Gale: I think the new unit proposed in this paper is a 
very practicable and useful one, and I hope it will become adopted 
as one of the new tools of the profession. I have spent a great 
deal of my time in the last few years in making calculations on 
electric heating, and have found it necessary to work out a table 
of constants for calculating watts transmitted by different sub¬ 
stances per degree difference of temperature, and I am very much 

obliged to Dr. Hering for giving me a name for the constants of 
my table. 

Carl Hering: Dr. Kennedy suggested the name for that unit. 

H. B. Gale: I am grateful for the name anyway. But it 
does seem to me that the name thermal ohm is open to objection, 
because it is liable to be confused with the electric ohm. These 
will be abbieviated ultimately, and it occurred to me that it 
could be called a “ thermohm,” and then it would not be confused 
with the other. Or you could reduce it to “ therm.” I believe 
that the unit is one that is destined to be exceedingly useful and 
to simplify our work very greatly. 

Alfred H. Cowles: It seems to me that the adoption of such a 
unit would lead us around a great circular path, with the ultimate 
discovery that we do not come back to the beginning point. We 
start with old work done about a century ago, from which there 
was denned the dyne of force, the electrostatic units, and the 
centigrade degree of temperature. Later, we passed to electro¬ 
dynamics, with the evolution of its derived set of units depend¬ 
ent for their magnitude upon those units that had formerly been 
determined and the velocity of light, barring the cutting down of 
the electromagnetic unit of rate of flow ten-fold in order to secure 
a more convenient unit of rate of flow, the ampere. 

In the study of heat, the units have been developed independ- 

rrw AT u P on .^ e c -g-s. system with the exception of the unit 
y \ 0 mT. e 3 d se m t em perature or difference in temperature poten- 
m * yr 1S l a tter is arbitrary. The watt as a measure of rate of 
energy flow per second, per second, is directly derived and de¬ 
pendent upon the magnitudes of the volt and ampere. If 
we use it to • express a rate of flow of energy, in the form of heat 
con uc ed per second, per second, it would seem to me that we 
would have to have also a thermic volt to go with the proposed 

6r I? 1C 0 • m ’ "^ ere should be some natural relation between 
the thermic volt and the electric volt, and also some natural re- 

• 6 ^5, thermic ohm and the electric ohm, but this 

-Rin +■something to correspond in its nature to the ampere, 
e^vatt is a product of a volt times an ampere, while an 

^ 1S ^ Umt ^ expressing a rate of flow of one coulomb 
per second per second. 
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Here, in the failure of a watt and an ampere to correspond in 
their natures, we find that in our circular path we have not re¬ 
turned to the point of beginning. The electric ohm is that re¬ 
sistance which will permit one ampere to flow with a fall of poten¬ 
tial of one volt between two terminals. We may note that the 
absolute nature of this resistance or its mechanics is not clear to 
one’s mental conception, but R multiplied by amperes squared 
times seconds gives units of energy, watts or joules. If we evolve 
a law. of heat conduction that is analogous to Ohm’s law of electric 
Conduction, it seems apparent, nevertheless, that we cannot use 
the watt as a rate of energy flow if we are to introduce a thermic 


volt, and also a thermic ohm. _ . ■ 

We can, however, call one degree centigrade a thermic volt, 

which gives us a thermic ohm arbitrary in its nature, veiy much 
as the degree centigrade is, for it would depend upon the latter. 
Maintaining the watt as it must be, a constant, we can change the 
magnitude of the thermic volt to any amount, with a correspond¬ 
ing change occurring in the magnitude of the thermic ohm. For 
instance, were we to make the thermic volt 96,000 deg. cent, to 
correspond numerically to the electrochemical equivalent in 
electrolysis, and call it unity, then one watt equals one thermic 
volt having as its equivalent 96,000 deg. cent, of. temperature. 
Now making the intangible thermic ohm 96,000 times larger m 
magnitude, as proposed by Dr. Hering,. we would ave 
two natural relationships between electricity ancl heat in¬ 
troduced into the proposed formula, thus making 96,000 
a unity—-it would be a thermic volt. We already have the 
watt per second, per second, as a rate of flow of energy, and re¬ 
curring to Ohm’s law in its new form, we have one watt o± energy 
will flow per second when a difference of potential of one thermic 
unit exists between two sides of a wall whose ends,_ top and 
bottom and sides are perfectly insulated, having a iesi.sa.nce o 
one thermic ohm. In this form the numerical relations between 
a new thermic ohm and the electric ohm may be made to mean 
something valuable. A natural numerical lelation oe ■ 
volt unit as a measure of difference of electee potential mcUhe 
temperature, centigrade degree, unit as a measuie of c. i 

of heat potential, can then be derived. . , 

Carl Hering: I think if Mr. Cowles will examine these rela¬ 
tions more carefully he will find that he is mista «nin some o 
his remarks. In the flow of heat the unit he calls tlier 
volt ” already exists in the degree of temperature. When 
flow of heat is expressed in watts, it has its analogy m an electric 
circuit in the form of a flow m amperes. Instead of this lead g 
to complications it seems to me to lead to simplification. 

Alfred H. Cowles: I am pleased to hear that stated for, m a 

paper read before the Electrochemical Socie V,.y.^differ- 
Niagara Falls meeting, I pointed out the v ^ry fauct ^ ■ 

ences of heat' potential in a body were perfectly analogo 
differences of electric potential, and if one could introduce a unit 
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analogous to the ampere, one could study the heat flow in the 
same manner as flow of electricity is now studied. 

think watt ” as used by Mr. Hering expresses a quantity 
o energy rather than a rate of flow or flux of energy. A new name 
3d °“ d i su PP lied bearing the same relation to a watt that an 

I detri wf S ll a coulon ^• t In the latter Portion of my remarks 
i described a thermic volt whose magnitude is a multiple of the 

degree centigrade _ This discloses a means of establishing those 

units, without making the thermic ohm dependent for its magni- 

taWtW arbl ,v ar k ValUe ° f the d6gree cent igrade, amd main¬ 
taining them within the c.g.s. system. 

of tWh?rJ in i S V Mr ' ^ ale, . s acknowledgment of the usefulness 
n ? l ohm agrees Wlth statements made to me by others 
who have had to make calculations of heat flows. The fact 

fS J hose ^ ho have used this unit find it useful, is the best 
kind of an endorsement. 

The names “ thermohm ” and “ therm ” which he suggests 

“thorn” Rm 56 co * sidered ^ tte f b y ^me, as also the term 
sornfSb • , m th ® enters opinion too much abbreviation 

to be the I 6 " a + i ° S f ° f timS rather than a gail rt this is apt 

to be the case when the longer name is self-explanatory and the 

writer 1 "fpf 5 requ 1 1 f s a definition which one must look up. The 
writer favors self-explanatory names. 

his crSSf Mr ‘ Co ^ les,£ ; remarks, I think he will find some of 

heat unfm^e Tn ed i n the P a P er itself. The generally used 

the unitof'w° S S6d ° n he C - g> S - system > as he supposes; 
e unit of heat m the c. g. s. system is the erg, while in the in- 

iS + the , Cal0rie ' He is mistaken in saying 

the watt is funit ^ 6 ° f f“ rgy flow P er second > Per second;” 

forels i tr h m f P ° We r Wh J ch 15 energy P er second, and there- 

transmissinn n re f of a flow . of energy, or in general, of a 
transmission of energy from one place to another Nor is a rate 
of flow of energy “ heat rnnr hin+oj auuuicl ; ^or is a rate 
/pr near conducted. per second, oer second J} 

the er t e h S erm“c S vottZ ITT? ” betwee » ^tt he°^ls 

ohm andJhpImt • d l h el f tric volt > nor between the thermal 

ST “he SSrSSeS by 

be poss^StTSsSSnlS ShXT “d ? f B “ 
the thermal orei +v • T cunne ction might be found between 
tne thermal and their analogous electric units. 

. T am pere is not “one coulomb per second oer second ” hut 
sunply a “ coulomb per second.” There^°s no r easo J whv 
watt and ampere should “ correspond in thel natures ” £ 

iS f US6d “ itS br ° ader sen * e of 
the watt is an dectriSl ° W the idea that 

multiple of th? c t s unit n ?^ xt 15 the decimal 

in any form, 
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luminous, acoustical, etc. Mr. Cowles uses watts and joules 
indiscriminately as ££ units of energy;” this is incorrect, joules 
are measures of energy and watts are measures of power, that is, 
rate of energy. He is also wrong in stating that resistance 
“ multiplied by amperes squared, times seconds,” gives watts; 
it gives joules. A ££ watt per second, per second,” is not ££ a 
rate of flow of energy.” Many unfortunate errors have arisen 
in this confusion between power and energy, and it is often found 
today in the expression ££ cost of a kilowatt,” when a kilowatt- 
hour or ldlowatt-year is meant; a cost of power is meaningless 
unless the time in which it is used is also given. 

As I have already said, I think Mr. Cowles’s suggestion of a 
££ thermic volt ” equal to 96,000 centigrade degrees would lead to 
complication rather than to simplification, and it would in¬ 
crease our already too numerous conversion factors; the writer 
has urged a reduction of these time-robbing numbers rather than 
increasing them. 

Mr. Cowles is mistaken when he thinks that the watt, as used 
by me in the paper, expresses ££ a quantity of energy;” it does not, 
it expresses a time rate of energy. The watt, as used for a flow 
of heat, already bears the same relation to the corresponding 
unit of heat in this same system (namely the joule), as the ampere 
bears to the coulomb, hence his suggestion to supply a new name 
is not necessary. 

I cannot endorse Mr. Cowles’s suggestions and I have no reason 
to change my belief that great simplification would result in our 
calculations if we made all our units decimal multiples of the 
c.g.s. units, as the electrical units are, and that we should tend 
to go in that direction whenever there is an opportunity presented 
such as the introduction of a new unit where none has existed 
before, as was the case with the thermal ohm. 
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VACUA 


BY W. R. WHITNEY 


The purpose of this article is to publish a few observations 
made in the research laboratory on some phenomena in vacua,, 
as they may possibly be of interest to others who are working 

in the-field of evacuated apparatus. 

The subject has a double interest because at first glance it 
seems difficult to see how there can be much ground for study, 
or material and phenomena for useful investigation, in such an 
apparently confined volume of nothingness as the vacuum of 
an incandescent lamp. The many actual developments from 
this lack of material are interesting, and there is the added 
interest due to the fact that there are to be found in these lamps 
examples of many of the phenomena of gaseous ions which are 

receiving so much study in our day. 

It has long been known that the life of an incandescent lamp 
is greatly influenced by the quality of its vacuum. In general, 
one may say that the better the vacuum, at least up to a certain 
point and until recently, the longer the life of the lamp. . In 
the early days of lamp making, many schemes were devised 
to improve the vacua. This was then all the more necessary, 
as the mechanical methods of lamp-exhausting were very much 
inferior to present ones. The harmful effects of oxygen and 
water vapor, both of which reacted upon the filaments, weie 
well known and many ways were devised for removing them, 
What seems to be-an especially interesting method of supple¬ 
menting the vacuum pumps was. the method of Malignani, 
This * process, in its most perfect form, consisted in distilling 
into the bulb a small amount of some such substance as 
arsenic, sulphur, iodine, or phosphorus, At the instant 

1207 
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one of these vapors was introduced, he passed a high 
current through the filament, the lamp being closed from 
the pump. This has long been the common commercial pro¬ 
cess for lamps which are to operate on voltages above 50, and 
many millions of lamps have been exhausted by its aid. 

In case of incandescent lamps where the voltage is above 
50 for a fair brilliancy of filament, a blue discharge passes 
through the bulb and this blue quickly disappears when such 
vapors are introduced. The blue discharge seemed to be neces¬ 
sary for any considerable improvement of the vacuum, due to 
such vapors as phosphorus, and this led to the assumption that 
the gases still left in the lamp by the pump were removed 
quickly during the blue glow and probably by the vapors which 
were at the same time being deposited on the glass. Although 
the facts were pretty well known, we performed experiments 
to study the phenomena. It was found that when the vacuum 
was measured by a McLeod gage, the sudden marked improve¬ 
ment of vacuum was easily proven. For example, in experiments 
carried on by Mr. Willey, of the laboratory, when the pump had 
produced a vacuum of 0.030 mm. mercury and the cock leading * 
to it was closed, a trace of phosphorus was distilled into the 
bulb while the filament was very hot and a blue glow had ap¬ 
peared; then about as quickly as the gage could be read the pres¬ 
sure had fallen to 0.002 or 0.001 mm. 

That this improvement of vacuum is quite commonly pro¬ 
duced when vapors of any kind are caused to condense in the 
space is not new. It even takes place markedly when the filament 
is first heated to very high temperature without added vapor, 
and a blue glow also passes through the lamp at the time. In im¬ 
proving the vacuum this latter way, however, it is known that 
the filament is injured and apparently a part of its material 
has been vaporized. This process soon causes blackening of 
the bulb by carbon. 

This vaporization of phosphorus into the lamp at the moment 
when the pump has done its work, has long been the commercial 
method of finishing the exhaustion of incandescent lamps. The 
fact that even the carbon alone tended to the same end, though 
at the expense of the filament, being recognized, it became 
of interest to get a clearer view of this phenomenon. 

In other words, if an incandescent lamp was burned while 
connected to a McLeod gage and the vacuum became poorer, 
the changes of vacuum might be measured by the gage from time 
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to time. If, on the other hand, the vacuum improved so that the 
pressure tended to become less than the vapor pressure of mercury 
at the temperature of the gage, then the gage would not only not 
measure it, but the mercury vapor might even have affected 
the life of the lamp. When experiments were made to deter¬ 
mine the effect of the vapor of mercury at the low pressures 
corresponding to a micron, which is the vapor pressure of meicury 
at 15 deg. cent., very peculiar results were obtained and the 
lamps showed very early blackening. It looked as though even 
the presence of this constant mercury pressure was fatal to 
the lamp. Therefore the discovery of a more practical vacuum 

gage was desirable. 

Without committing ourselves to a theory, we can describe 
one or two interesting experiments with mercury vapoi. It 
was first discovered that an incandescent lamp grew black 
very quickly when attached to a mercury column which served 
as a gage to indicate evolution of gas. No such combination 
could be made to last over a few hours. The lamp blackened 
just as though it was in an imperfect vacuum. It is hard to 
see how the mercury can have any chemical effect upon the 
filament as oxygen or water have, and the effect is common to 
carbon and tungsten lamps. Many lamps were then made 
which were exhausted as perfect lamps are exhausted, except 
that a small quantity of mercury was left in the bulb. It was 
assumed that this would not interfere with the removal of air 
and moisture and might even assist by the washing effect of 
the mercury vapor, mechanically removing air. Lamps • were 
also made in which a large quantity of mercury was placed, 
the lamp put into an oven above the boiling point of mercury 
and the air washed out by the distilling mercury, no pump being- 
used. When the mercury was nearly all removed the bulb was 
sealed. This method, if no visible mercury is left m the 
bulb, is capable of giving good lamps, but where a visible drop 
of mercury was present the lamp would show a persistent blue 
glow and rapidly blacken, even below its normal voltage. In 
some cases it would arc between the leads, exactly as in the case 

of poorly exhausted lamps. 

L am ps were also made to which were attached tubes which 
carried small globules of mercury. When these side tubes 
were short and straight, such as one or two inches, and the lamp 
was exhausted as well as possible on the pump, the blackening 
of the bulb started at once when the entire glass was at ordinal y 
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temperature. If the side tube with its mercury was then sub¬ 
merged in different cooling mixtures, the length of time for a 
given blackening was increased. For example, at room tem¬ 
perature the lamp would be blackened so as to correspond to 
80 per cent of its original candlepower, in a few minutes. When 
the side tube containing the mercury was at 0 deg. cent, this 
time became two or three hours; and when cooled in a freezing 
mixture at 20 deg. cent, the life to 80 per cent was over 75 hours, 
buch differences were also noted when the pressure of mercury 
vapor was controlled by using different cadmium amalgams, 
the amalgams higher in mercury corresponding to the shorter 
lamp life. 

It was interesting to note also that by lengthening the side 
tube containing the mercury, the rate of this deposition of fila¬ 
ment material in the bulb was decreased. 

In a set of experiments at ordinary temperatures the length 
of the side tube was increased and it was wound as a spiral. 
1 his reduced the rate at which the mercury could reach the bulb 
proper. In this case, instead of there being a continuous faint blue 
glow, as there is when the mercury is in a short side tube, the 
blue glow appeared and disappeared continuously and regularly. 
It looked as though there was a certain pressure of the vapor 
necessary before the blue discharge could occur and that when 
this was reached, the sudden discharge produced the blue and 
cleared the vacuum to a much lower pressure. Then mercury 
vapor distilled anew from the long side tube until again the neces¬ 
sary pressure was reached, when the process of clean-up repeated 
itself. 

If the lamp bulb was kept very hot, the blackening was re¬ 
duced and even done away with altogether, as though the 
deposition of the mercury vapor upon the glass by the discharge 
signalized by the blue glow, could not take place. If, however, 
water vapor w T as present, even in very small amount, the black¬ 
ening would take place very rapidly, even in the absence of 
mercury. In other words, most ordinarily exhausted lamps 
will blacken relatively quickly if allowed to burn in a heated 
oven. In general, the hotter the oven the more rapid the black¬ 
ening, but this process is largely, if not entirely, due toi imperfect 
exhaustion. All glass contains water which can be removed but 
slowly, even at relatively high temperatures. It has even been 
found that indefinite heating of a lamp connected to the vacuum 
pump is not capable' of removal of all of this water. If exhaustion 
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be carried on for a very long time at room temperature, then 
merely raising the temperature will cause liberation Ql more gas, 
and after heating and exhausting to an equilibrium condition at 
say 200 deg.cent, more water will be produced on heating to 300 
deg. cent, and still more at 400 deg. For this reason it is custom¬ 
ary to exhaust at as high a temperature as possible. At 400 deg. 
cent, the ordinary glass has reached its limit, owing to the prox¬ 
imity of the softening point. For this reason we have had to 
exhaust the oven in which the lamps were being exhauste , anr 
thus remove the atmospheric pressure, in ordei to sa } . e 

water evolution at higher temperatures. 

For a long time it was impossible to follow the change o 
vacuum in a lamp, because the pressure could very evident y 
not be reduced below the vapor pressure of the mercury ot the 
McLeod gage attached to the lamp. It has long 
also, that the current passed through the space of the bu _ 
a considerable extent, and that this varied with the de 
vacuum, etc. A very complete discussion and description o 
experiments on this so-called Edison effect are given oy Pro¬ 
fessor Fleming, in Vol. 42 of the Philosophical Magazine. It 
general, the coiclucions are that in the vacanmof an mcante™ 
lamp a current can flow across the space from theme atne 
and of the filament to any conductor ,n the buttthrs 

be so located that particles passing m s rar 0 

negative leg may come into contact tv.th this conduu ^ 

latter was usually a small platinum p are, am , 

fwititiunns current flowed from the negative halt, oi end 
continuous cuneni , tm sluei ded trom direct 

filament, excep f several milliamperes, was 

emanations. I he cm rent ^ befcweefl the 1Be tal plate 

measured by a galvanome is knOTYn that the 

and the positive terminal of ^£*9^ ^ andcastw E- 
matenals of the filaments . [ree th at this pressure 

defined shadows because ^ ^ it was natural to 

is greater than the diamet carried electr i c charges 

assume that this vaporizing to require 1 

negative sign. This assumpton mi> ; ^ ^ 

more rapid wasting away of t: ° » e th i 3 . When 

than the positive, butmm dataware pi ^ ^ apparaW3 5t was 

condenser charges were P c ted with the negative 

found that with the negative e^LcooaecW ^ ^ - 

side of the condenser, t, e c0 * nQt d i 5C l ia rged.' Curret 
When connected oppositely, condu ctor or filament, bi 

could pass as negative from ti 
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not from the cold plate, nor could positive current pass from 
either the hot or cold terminal. 

In connection with this work of Flemings, we have studied 
the effect of the condition of vacuum on the current, and also 
found that the presence of gas is necessary for this negative 
discharge. In general, the higher the pressure of the gas, 
when this does not exceed a few thousandths of a millimeter 
of mercury, the greater is the current. This makes it seem im¬ 
probable that the current is solely dependent on the passage of 
carbon or tungsten from the filament to the positive electrode, 
though it leaves the possibility open that the current may be 
carried by gaseous ions produced by negatively charged material 
coming from the negatively charged filament. ~ 

By using alternating current and a metal electrode in a carbon 
lamp, Fleming obtained direct current on the circuit connect¬ 
ing the metal plate to either terminal of the lamp and the current 

was in the direction expected, the plate being negative to the 
terminal. 

This outfit is thus obviously a rectifier, and it has been so 
used by Fleming for low currents. 

dhe effect of a magnetic field on this gaseous conduction, just 
as in the case of metallic bismuth, is to increase the resistance. 

It was finally found that the Crookes radiometer was a very 
sensitive gage for the changes of pressure in lamps, and by its 
use the changes could be followed in a qualitative manner, even 
throughout the life of the lamp, by having'the radiometer sealed 
directly to the lamp. Dewar has shown the sensitiveness of this 
apparatus in the Proc. Roy . Soc ., 1907, 531. 

I he ladiometer consists of a glass bulb containing a perpendicu- 
lai needle with a glass cap on which are four aluminum arms with a 
mica vane at the end of each. One face of each mica vane is 
coated with lamp-black. When the radiometer is evacuated to a 
high degiee, the effect of radiant energy or light is to cause rota¬ 
tion, which is believed to be due to the fact that the molecules of 
gas take up energy from the blackened surface of the vanes more 
than from the plain surfaces, the black absorbing more of the inci¬ 
dent energy and thus locally heating the gas molecules. These in 
the laiefied atmosphere largely give off this energy to the walls 
of the apparatus by direct impact, rather than to other molecules 
in the neighborhood of the vane. This results in a motion of the 
vane opposite to the motion of the gas molecules, because the 
unblackened face of the vane receives impact mostly from these 
cooler molecules. 
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The vacuum of the lamp as sealed from the pump’ 
mates a few microns and is poor enoug so a. con _ 

rotates rapidly when exposed to light. By usi g / teY 
s.tant light intensity and noting its effec up °‘ , jt was 
attached to a lamp which was lighted or ^ ^ , 

seen that the radiometer gradually rotated mom a - ^ 

and finally after a period of normal 
36 hours on tungsten lamps, it would stop r o 
At this point it was found that a moire: sensitive « £ s 
higher vacua could be gailied by starting m the dark by 
mechanical motion a rotation of the vanes of a definde spe 
and noting the rate of speed decay on standing Tte ^ 
done by proper spinning of the whole apparatus in . to *^ 
then getting the rate of decrease indtas rotation 
counting definite revolutions after definite tune 
the friction of the residual gases was mer . y b j 

momentum imparted mechanicalthe 

this way, even by comparing j information was 

radiometer to come to a stop, quite 1 s 

^ThJ method was not developed into a quantitative one 
though it might have been. The rad^ ^ descrjbing . 

however, some mteiestmg f . seen [ n jewelers’ 

windows and sealing this directly to a lamp made o. - 
circuit, the radiometer would route 1 whenm 
showed the presence of some gas m the la P, d 
gage used at the time of -hng the 

fZ~U to a da* -m “d^ngmo^rnn 

imparted toi the “mwhat on the particular 

a minute, thrs time depend . of , he vac „„m. 

radiometer used, as weU as or. to “ ^ ^ a , bri g ht hea t 

Since at the moment wh . . , . + - ha y if the pressure 

and the vacuum very poor (so poor, m a ■ > ^ i n a f ew 

were maintained constant the lamp would blacken 

were maintained c imriroved due to some action 

minutes), the vacuum gie y p of ^ filament, it seemed 

occurnng togetner with p na . We assume that 

important to know more abou ep q£ thg lamp an d is held 

^ ossfblv absorbed by the small quantity of deposited ffla- 
^tls^ways possible to drive the greater part of 
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it back into the vacuum space by warming the glass. It seemed 
perfectly possible that the process might be a cyclic one; that is, 
the gas carrying to the walls of the bulb some of the filament 
material and not of necessity remaining there, but possibly re¬ 
turning for a fresh supply. This continued process might 
account for the limited life of an incandescent lamp. It did not 


seem necessary to assume that there was any measurable rate 
of simple distillation from a carbon filament at the temperature 
of operation, though such a phenomenon could account for 
limited life of filament. It even seemed possible that the cyclic 
process, instead of being physical, might well be expressed as a 
chemical one, such as we know could exist, and might continue 
between the oxides of carbon and carbon itself. At the high 
temperature of the filament, carbon monoxid would be expected, 
but this, at a lower temperature, would form C0 2 and. free carbon, 
the latter being deposited upon the glass. The free CO 2 coming 
into contact with the hot carbon filament would again form 
carbon monoxid, and thus the process be repeated continuously 
until the filament was burned through or the lamp became too 
black to be of use. It was therefore desirable to get a closer 
insight into the phenomena in the lamp at a pressure of a few 
microns. 

Similar considerations can apply equally well to the case 
of tungsten filament lamps. In the case of osmium lamps this 
reasoning, extended, explains the fact that the presence of a 
little oxygen in the lamp was necessary to prevent blackening 
of the bulb by the deposited metal. A little oxygen in a carbon 
lamp might similarly remove deposited carbon from the glass 
and deposit it upon the filament, if the temperature at the two 
points were suitable, but with this element it seems impractic¬ 
able because the oxid formed is not easily reduced below the 
CO state, thus differing from osmium. 

While the lamp to which a radiometer was attached was not 
lighted, practically no change in vacuum could be detected by 
the radiometer. Therefore there is no leak of air from with¬ 
out. If, however, the lamp was lighted, the reverse was true. 
On allowing the lamp to be lighted for a few seconds only, and 
then cooling and testing in the dark room as before, the duration 
of rotation would usually be shorter, thus indicating a libera¬ 
tion of gas into the bulb space by this short time of burning. 
If, however, the lamp were allowed to burn at a normal bril¬ 
liancy for a longer time and the same vacuum test was made 
from time to time on the unlighted lamp in the dark room, it 
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was found that the duration of the impressed rotation rapidly 
increased. In many cases a rotation lasting 15 minutes would 
be produced by allowing the lamp to burn 24 hours. This 
phenomenon of automatic vacuum improvement received the 
name of the “ clean-up.” While the clean-up, as measured in 
this rough way, did not seem to take place in ■ all lamps to 
the same degree, it was always present under ordinary conditions. 

Other types of vacuum lamps improved their vacua on 
running. In fact, no lamp, unless we except the mercury 
arc, fails to do so. The well-known Moore tubular system ot 
lighting, which is a development of the Crookes tube, consumes 
the gas, and for that reason an automatic valve urns invented 
which supplies air to the tube when the vacuum improves to a 
certain point. It is also an old story, in the case of the cathode 
and X-ray tubes. X-ray tubes are usually made with a ssnt, 

such as potassium chlorate or potassium hydrate, mica, asbestos, 

etc., in an attached side tube. This may -be heate w en re 
tube in use attains too high degree of evacuation, and m this 
way gas is liberated into the bulb. This is in turnremor 
from the vacuous space by the operation of the tube. Ana- 
question is raised at once: what becomes of these d«appean 
gases? I-n some cases they are probably forced or shot into th 
glass itself, for some of these old glasses bubble on bem, heated 
to the softening point. Possibly the grea er pai o 

absorbed by the exceedingly finely divided meta,which . 

deposits on the glass as it vapoiizes rom e e 

If an incandescent lamp, the vacuum of which had been to 

cleaned up, was allowed to stand unh.V ^ gfadually grow 
ture, the vacuum, as indicated bj t ’ ^ If the 

noorer though it would seldom fall to the startii g ^ . 

bulb were heated in an oven at 100 deg. cent° or a eu 
it would also show a poor vacuum , t once 

a spoiled vacuum lamp k g Tamo n . There was no 

commence to recover its P r treated 

indication of a fatigue evinced m lamps t t m . 

This explains the fact ^an, voltage 

made incandescent lamps, as though the gas. 

varies with the external ^5 the sealed bulb and is then 

which is at first present m the spa continually driven 

thrown upon the walls by t e c: earn P> ^ ^ ^ tempera ture, 

off from the walls at a rate depende t of filament 

and the deposition is bound up with some 




ofm-i Q.1 
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The experiments with 'the radiometers naturally led to at¬ 
tempts to develop more nearly quantitative apparatus which 
would still measure the low pressures of gas under consideration 
in incandescent lamps. Among the promising methods was 
that described by Pirani (Ber. Deut. Phys. Ges. 1906, 686). This 
was further developed by Dr. Hale of this laboratory, a.s de¬ 
scribed in the Transactions of the American Electrochemical 
Society, 1911. 

This gage depends on the principal that energy loss from a 
heated wire in the vacuum to be measured depends on the pressure 
of the gas present. When the temperature of this wire is low (100 
deg. cent., for example) the losses by radiation are relatively small, 
so that the rate of total loss at a constant temperature of wire 
would serve to determine the gas pressure. Conversely the tem¬ 
perature of this wire, if supplied with constant energy, from the 
battery, for example, would be higher, the lower the gas pressure. 
This latter scheme was adopted by Dr. Hale, and the gage 
consisted of a glass bulb sealed directly to the lamp to be meas¬ 
ured and contained about two feet of fine platinum wire. This 
was heated by a current of constant watts and the temperature 
of the wire was given by knowing its temperature resistance 

coefficient and measuring the actual resistance for the case in 
test. 

The measurement involved extrapolation towards perfect 
vacua from comparative measurements made with the new 
gage and the McLeod gage at pressures high enough so that 
the latter is reliable. Hale concluded that he could measure 
differences of pressure of one hundred-thousandth of a milli¬ 
meter of mercury, or a hundredth part of the vapor pressure of 
mercury at zero centigrade. Here was a gage which, unlike the 
' cLeod, exerted no appreciable vapor pressure of its own and 
therefore could serve to indicate the existing pressure at any 
period of the life of the lamp. It could disclose the fact if 
gases were produced within the burning lamp, if the seals or 
glass leaked at all, and how the clean-up actually changed the 
vacuum as indicated by the radiometer experiments. In using 
t us gage new and interesting phenomena were disclosed, which 
must be further studied. In certain cases vacua a little more 
than perfect are indicated by this gage, and this suggests pos¬ 
sible dissociation of the very attenuated gas. Barring this 
ract it seems as though the clean-up effect proceeds to as nearly 
perfect vacuum as we can measure even qualitatively. 
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Discussion on “Vacua” (Whitney), Boston, Mass., 

June 25,1912. 

A Member: Dr. Whitney refers to the gases which disappear 
from the incandescent lamp, and refers to the same phenomena 
in connection with the X-ray tube, and he calls attention o 
the fact that some of these old glasses from the old bulbs, eitner 
from the incandescent lamp or from the X-ray tube, bubble 
on being heated to the softening point. I hope that Dr. VV hitney 
will clear up the claims of certain English physicists, and of 
German physicists, as to this matter. Dr. Robert Poo e o e 
University of Berlin repeated some experiments made by an 
English physicist and he declares absolutely that the English¬ 
man is mistaken; that an old glass does not give off th s gas 
when it is under pressure in a vacuum so that the gas would be 
given off. Dr. Whitney refers to the fact that the glass when 
heated to a softening point will bubble, referring 
glass, and I know a new glass does this as well, the condhi 
being that the old glass or new glass must beinai ac1 f™ ° 
somethine less than one millimeter actual pressure. I hope 
that Dr. Whitney will clear up this point, because ^ question o 
where the gas goes to is really a question that ^ irnportant. 

W R Whitnev: I don’t want to try to clear that up yet, 
belul' rS know enough. There are vanons theones 

“ b Sed h! 1 COT™ In “etti* tom A. H. Bncherer, of Bom 
University it is stated that in Europe they have a new' method of 
S amuch higher vacuum than anything heretofore secured. 

I do not know whether that method is known m this co ™.^ { 
Sn Va?B S runX Search 1 

tion it w'as noted that tins parr oi , trpatme nt Thev 

bubbles which were not ther^prior ^ ^ ^ the inner surface 

were within the glass ltseii, tno ^ hown by grinding and 

of the tube than the outeu ,^ 1S J r ^ S C ute angle with the sur- 
pohshmg m a plane whic consid dr the appearance of these 

face of the glass, vveuiui hut believe the question 

gases in such glass an open a ’ bubbles produced 

tow is as of ttre glas5 £ring tire 

from gas whichI d produced by a re- 

operation of the lamp or ruu > , the electrode ma- 

. action between sometL MaTorSas h produced by the 
terial and the material & ’ ^ich caused a sort of elec- 

p H? cts remainins dissolved 

untd the glass was subse quently heated . 
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METALLIC TUNGSTEN AND SOME OF ITS 

APPLICATIONS 


BY W. D. COOLTDGE 


Tungsten does not occur as such in nature, but in the form 
of compounds it is pretty well distributed. The most impor¬ 
tant ores are sheelite or calcium tungstate and wolframite or iron- 
manganese tungstate. The principal source of the ore at this 
time in this country is Boulder County, Colorado. 

From the ore it is a simple matter to get the yellow oxide 
(trioxide) of tungsten. And the trioxide may be reduced in 
various ways, as with hydrogen, zinc and carbon, to metallic 
tungsten. The product so obtained is in the shape of a powder 
ranging in color from gray to black, depending upon the fineness 
of its state of subdivision. 

Owing to its very high melting point, it was for a long time 
impossible to get the pure powdered metal into the form of a dense 
coherent homogeneous mass. Two Austrians,- Messrs. Just 
and Hanaman 1 , working in Vienna, finally succeeded, however, 
in producing the pure metal in this condition and in filamentary 
form, and by using it as an incandescent filament became the 
inventors of the tungsten lamp. 

One of their processes consisted in first mixing the finely 
divided tungsten powder with a carbonaceous binding agent. 
The plastic mass so obtained was then extruded through a 
small orifice. The resulting thread was heated in the absence 
of air, to carbonize the binder. The fragile body so produced 
consisted of tungsten powder and carbon and was electrically con¬ 
ducting. If it had been used in this condition it would have been 

1. U. S. Patent No. 1,018,502. 
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worthless owing to the presence of carbon, which lowers the melt¬ 
ing point and besides this, slowly distills out in a vacuum, caus- 
2 a blackening of the top globe. But Just and1 Ha = 
found that the carbon could be removed by hea ^ p * e fa • 
to a high temperature, by passing ™rrent through it, i ^ 

atmosphere of hydrogen and water vapor. fll tatTs the 
twnient not only removes carbon but also causes tne 

filament, under the action of capillary forces, to shrink to a dense 

^°Various°other 'processes were subsequently devised for mak¬ 
ing small filaments of pure tungsten. But these were all alike 
this that they started with the finely divided metal or oxide or 

some other compound of the metal. By the help of 
orant the finely divided material was then worked into a plastic 
mass ’ This was then brought into filamentary form by extrusion 
through a die, and was then raised to a high temperature under 
such conditions that nothing but pure tungsten remained, the 
filament sintering under the application of the high tempera¬ 
ture to a dense coherent body. 

Filaments produced in this way showed the melting poi 
of pure tungsten (about 3000 deg. cent.) And they were wy 

satisfactory as lamp filaments except m one r yP ec ! * ey ^ 
weak mechanically. They were, like spun glass, highly elastic 
but absolutely brittle; that is, they could not, by cold bending, 

be given the slightest permanent deformation. 

In the above-mentioned brittle condition, metallic tungsten 
had, as such, but one single commercial application, namely as a 
lamp filament. This application was, however, extremely impoi- 
tant—so much so that a vast amount of the most pamstakr g 
investigation work was carried out both m this country an 
abroad in the endeavor to produce a ductile form of tungsten 
Without some such enormous commercial interest at stake, i 
seems extremely doubtful whether the product sought for word 
ever have been produced. For no one knew but what metal ic 
tungsten, like the silicon of today, was, at room temperaure, 
inherently brittle. And the evidence in support of the theory 
that it was inherently brittle was almost overwhelming. 

At a meeting of the Institute in May, 1910, the author pre¬ 
sented a paper 2 telling of the successful reaching of the goal tne 
production of ductile tungsten. At that time samples of drawn 
wire were shown and t he hope was expressed that within a shor _ 
2. Transactions A.I.E.E., 1910, Vol. XXIX, Part II, pp. 961 to 965. 
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time laboratory processes could be brought to a point where the 
public could profit by the new invention. This development has 
taken place so rapidly that today the bulk of the world’s supply 
of tungsten lamps is made from drawn wire. 

As has been said above, so long as tungsten was a bnt e 
metal it found but one single technical application. _ But with 
the advent of ductile tungsten, the whole situation is changed, 
and the metal has now, apart from its use as a lamp filament, 
assumed a very considerable degree of technical importance. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of some of the new applica¬ 
tions it may be well to summarize here some of the most important 
properties of wrought tungsten. Most of these data have already 


been published. 3 . . - , 

Physical Properties. Wrought tungsten is a bright steel- 

colored metal having the same density as gold, 19.3. Uhis 
varies somewhat with the amount of mechanical working which 


the specimen has had.) . „ j . 

The strength and pliability both increase with the amount of 
mechanical working. The fracture may be very coarsely 
crystalline, or it may resemble that of a very fine grained 
tool steel or it may be fibrous and silky m appearance, 01 it 
may lie anywhere between these extremes, the appearance 
in each case depending upon the chemical purity and upon 
the preceding thermal and mechanical treataesrt. The> tens_e 
strengths measured have ranged from 460,000 lb 208,6o2 
w i „er sq in. (0-45 sq. cm.) for a wire 0.00a in. 
(0127 mm.)In diameter to 610,000 lb. (276,691 kg.) for a 0.0012- 

in. (0.0305 mm.) wire. , ' ,. , 

Tungsten is hardened by working but not by heating and 

nuenching. Similarly tungsten containing carbon is not appre¬ 
ciably affected by quenching. The hardness imparte y 
working may be entirely removed by carrying the metal to 

The ductility is extreme, as is shown by the fact that wire only 
0.0006 in. (0.0152 mm.) in diameter is now produced in large 

quantity. 

Tungsten is non-magnetic. , 

The electrical resistivity at 25 deg. cent., expressed m microhms 
per centimeter cube, is 6.2 for the hard drawn wir e an d o.O for 

~a. C. G. Fink, Transactions Am. Eleclrochem. Soc., Vol. 17, pp. 229 

to 234 (1910). c a *i iQio 

W E. Ruder, Jour. Amer. Chem. ooc., April, lvlz. 
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the same annealed. The corresponding data for annealed cop¬ 
per and annealed platinum are 1.87 and 11.1 respectively. 

The temperature coefficient of electrical resistivity per degree 
between 0 deg. and 170 deg. cent, is 0.0051. 

Assuming the Franz-Wiedemann law to hold for the relation of 
heat to electrical conductivity-, we may calculate the heat con¬ 
ductivity of annealed wrought tungsten to be 0.37 times that of 
copper and 2.2 times that of platinum. 

The coefficient of heat expansion per degree from 20 deg. to 
100 deg. cent., is 336 X 10~ 8 , which is about 0.26 that of platinum. 

Chemical Properties. Wrought tungsten does not tarnish upon 
standing in the air. Upon heating it to a temperature of three 
or four hundred degrees, however, it oxidizes superficially and 
turns blue just as steel does. At bright red heat the oxide 
volatilizes and the metal wastes away more or less rapidly, 
depending upon the temperature. 

It is quite resistant to the action of most acids, being entirely 
unaffected at room temperature by either dilute or concentrated 
hydrofluoric, hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric acids. With 
aqua regia at room temperature the action is very slight. At a 
higher temperature, 110 deg. cent., there is no action in the case 
of hydrofluoric, concentrated nitric and dilute sulphuric acids, 
while the action is but slight in the case of dilute and concentrated 
hydrochloric, concentrated sulphuric, dilute nitric, and aqua 
regia. There is no action in the case of a mixture of sul¬ 
phuric and chromic acids, but the metal dissolves rapidly in 
a mixture of hydrofluoric and nitric acids. 

An aqueous solution of caustic potash has no effect on wrought 
tungsten, but the fused salt does attack the metal slowly. 

In aqueous solutions of sodium or potassium carbonate or 
mixtures of the two, tungsten dissolves slowly, the action being 
considerably hastened by the addition of potassium nitrate. 

Electrical Contacts of Wrought Tungsten 

Under the conditions pertaining in many electrical make- 
and-break devices, as in magnetos, spark coils, voltage regula¬ 
tors, railway signal relays, telegraph and telephone relays, 
telegraph sending keys, etc., wrought tungsten has proved to be 
far superior to platinum or platinum-iridium for the contact 
points. 

This was not in any sense an obvious application, for tungsten 
is not, like platinum, a metal difficult to oxidize. It might well 
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have been assumed that under the heat of the minute arcs 
which form when the contacts are separated, the tungsten would 
oxidize at the points where arcing has taken place, and that non¬ 
conducting layers would thus be formed which would produce a 
high and variable contact resistance. In fact our first experiments 
bore out this theory. But subsequent work showed that the 
difficulty in these early experiments came from the fact that, at 
the time, we were unable to make a good thermal and electrical 
joint between the tungsten and the contact-carrying members. 
With the attainment of a good conducting joint, our results 
changed completely. The contacts no longer rose to the same 
high temperature and the oxidation decreased to little or nothing. 
Moreover, in case there was any oxidation, it was to the lower 
and electrically conducting oxides. 

Tungsten contacts wear longer than those of platinum or 
platinum-iridium. This is doubtless due largely to the lower 
vapor pressure. At temperatures at which platinum volatilizes 
badly, tungsten has a very low vapor pressure. Besides this the 
heat conductivity of tungsten is more than twice that of platinum, 
and as a result, the contact faces do not rise to the same high 
temperature. (In comparison with platinum-iridium alloys, 
the ratio of heat conductivities is still more favorable to tung¬ 
sten) . In connection with the life of contacts, another important 
consideration is that of hardness. Tungsten is so hard that it 
does not batter down at all under the continual hammering which 
the contacts get in service. 

Tungsten contacts show less tendency to stick than do con¬ 
tacts of platinum or platinum-iridium. This is to be attributed 
in part to the higher melting point of tungsten. There seems to 
be another factor here, however, for while we are able, by proper 
manipulation, securely to weld together two pieces of platinum 
at a temperature considerably below the melting point, it has 
not as yet been possible, except by actual fusion, to produce 
anything more than a very weak adhesion between two 
pieces of tungsten. 

One minor and unexpected advantage connected with the use 
of tungsten contacts consists in the fact that they seem less 
sensitive to the accidental presence of oil than do platinum con¬ 
tacts. 

Allusion has. already been made to the difficulty at first ex¬ 
perienced in producing satisfactory thermal contact between 
tungsten and the metal comprising the contact-carrying member. 
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This was due to the fact that tungsten cannot be satisfactorily 
soldered by any of the ordinary processes. This difficulty has 
been overcome in the following way: The little disk of tungsten, 
which is to serve as contact point, is attached by means of copper 
to the head of an iron tack. Copper does not alloy with tungsten, 
but, under suitable conditions, it wets it, and then adheres 
firmly. This gives a joint of high thermal and electrical con¬ 
ductivity between the tungsten and the head of the iron tack. 
The shank of the tack is then either pressed in, or brazed, or 
riveted to the contact-carrying member. 

Wrought Tungsten as Target in a Rontgen (X-Ray) 

Tube 

This has proved to be, both from the scientific and practical 
points of view, an exceptionally interesting application. 

Until recently platinum has been almost universally regarded 
as the best target material, and it has so long held undisputed 
sway in this field that the Rontgen ray worker has come to look 
upon its limitations as inherent in the Rontgen tube. 

With the advent of dense, forged pieces of pure malleable 
tungsten, the possibilities of the Rontgen tube are greatly 
extended. 

The desiderata in a material to be used as the anticathode 
or target are the following: 

1. High specific gravity. 

2. High melting point. 

3. High heat conductivity. 

4. Low vapor pressure at high temperature. 

The reasons why the above qualities are desirable follow 
readily from a brief consideration of the theory of Rontgen-ray 
production. 

From the concave cathode, electrically charged particles, the 
electrons, are shot out at high velocity in a direction normal to 
the surface. The paths of these particles converge and the target 
is placed at or near the point of strongest convergence, the focus 
point. When the electron meets an obstruction, as the target, 
its velocity is reduced, and the denser the target the more 
rapid is the retardation. The more rapid the retardation 
the greater is the amplitude of the electromagnetic pulse, the 
Rontgen-ray, sent out. Here, then, is a need for high specific 
gravity; that of forged tungsten is but little less than that of 
platinum. 
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In modern Rontgen-ray practise, powerful apparatus, running 
sometimes to a capacity of 10 and even 15 kilowatts, is used to 
excite the tube. A considerable part (perhaps as much as one- 
third) of the energy delivered to the tube is transformed into 
heat at the point where the cathode rays bombard the target. 
Where platinum is used it has been found necessary, to prevent 
melting, to place the target beyond the focus of the cathode so 
as to spread the bombardment over a larger area. As a radio¬ 
graph is a shadow picture, and as the source of the Rontgen-ray 
is the bombarded area of the target, this enlarging of that area is 
clearly an undesirable thing to do, as the larger area will mean 
more overlapping and less definition in the resulting picture.^ In 
this way, the melting point of platinum has been the limiting 
feature of the Rontgen tube. The capacity of the tube has been 
increased by water-cooling the platinum or by using as a target 
a large mass of copper having a very thin platinum face. Rut 
the limit, although raised by these artifices, has still been the 


melting point of the platinum. 

Tungsten has a much higher melting point (3000 deg, cent, as 
against 1755 deg. for platinum), and so, even with sharp 
focusing of the cathode rays on the target, permits the use ot 
more energy than has hitherto been possible; for the high tem¬ 
perature to which it can run enables it to radiate more heat, 
and its better heat conductivity permits a more rapid flow ot 
heat from the focus spot to the surrounding metal. 

vStability of vacuum in a Rontgen tube is of the utmost im¬ 
portance, as the character of the rays is so largely determined 
by the vacuum. Metal, which, under the influence of the hig i 
temperature, vaporizes from the target, condenses on the glass 
in finely divided form and absorbs relatively large amounts of 
gas, thus changing the vacuum. At high temperatures tung¬ 
sten vaporizes least of all the metals. . . ' 

Two distinct types of tungsten target are being tried out 
experimentally in competition with one another. 

The first of these consists of a heavy copper block with a disk 
of wrought tungsten attached to the face. This is similar to 
the platinum targets which have been in use for some years. 
The function of the copper is simply to conduct heat away from 
the tungsten and to act as a heat storage reservoir. In this 
latter capacity it is much more effective than would at first 
seem possible, owing to the fact that while the rate of energy 
input is high the time is correspondingly short, a single excita- 
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tion of the tube lasting for perhaps only a half second. It is 
interesting to note that it would take an energy input of over 
60 kilowatts acting for a second to raise the temperature of a 
half-pound mass of copper by 700 deg. cent. 

The second type is for the first time made possible by the ad¬ 
vent of wrought tungsten. In this type, the target consists 
entirely of refractory metal, and this is allowed to heat up to 
such temperatures that it is capable of radiating relatively large 
quantities of energy. Tungsten at its melting point is capable 
of radiating about 375 watts per sq. cm. This means that a 
tungsten disk 3 cm. in diameter and 0.2 cm. thick would, if its 
entire mass were at the melting point, be radiating energy at 
the rate of over 5 kilowatts. (The same cylinder, if made of 
platinum and run at 1750 deg., the melting point of platinum, 
would radiate only about one-twentieth as much). It would 
not of course be practicable. to run the entire tungsten mass at 
the melting point, and, owing to the resistance to heat flow, 
the focal spot would of course come to the melting point while 
the periphery was at a considerably lower temperature. But 
such a target would at least be able to radiate, continuously, rel¬ 
atively large amounts of energy. 

The target has, for a long time, been the most vulnerable 
point in the tube, but this is no longer true. For either of the 
above types of tungsten target can be made so good that failure 
of the tubes as they are now built will be due to other causes. 

The Tungsten- or Molybdenum-Wound Electric Furnace 

This has been fully described in an article by Winne and 
Dantsizen 4 . This is not only a useful adjunct to scientific 
investigation work, but has already become a very im¬ 
portant factory tool. When wound upon a body of alundum, 
either of these metals makes possible the attainment of higher 
temperatures than can be obtained with a platinum-wound 
furnace. And as refractories of higher and higher melting points 
are produced the temperature range of this furnace will be 
extended. 

Tungsten Projectiles 

The use of wrought tungsten as a projectile is being carefully 
investigated. It offers, in this field, possibilities not possessed 
by any other metal. 

4. R. Winne & C. Dantsizen, Transactions Am. Electrochem. Sgc. 
Vol. 20, pp. 287 to 29Q (1911), 
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The present small arm service projectile is made of lead with 
a jacket of copper-nickel alloy. The principal advantage of 
lead over iron, which would of course be cheaper, is that it has 
a higher specific gravity. Because of this fact a lead bullet 
will have a smaller cross-section, and will therefore encounter less 
air resistance to its flight, than will an iron bullet of the same 
weight, and will therefore give a flatter trajectory and longer 
range. An iron bullet of the same diameter as the lead bullet 
could of course be given the same weight by increasing its length. 
But this would at once necessitate giving it a higher rotational 
velocity to keep its axis tangential to its flight. To impart this 
added rotational velocity calls for the expenditure of energy 
and so leaves less for velocity of translation. The lead bullet, 
then, with its higher density makes possible a flatter trajectory 
and longer range. With the exception of tungsten, lead is the 
densest metal which can be considered for this purpose, for 
gold is the cheapest of the other elements having a higher speci¬ 
fic gravity than lead. The density of wrought tungsten is 

19.3 while that of lead is 11.5. 

For military purposes, the softness of lead is not an advantage, 
a soft-nosed bullet being tabooed in civilized warfare. For this 
reason and because of the fact that it is too weak to hold the 
rifling, it has to be jacketed with the copper-nickel alloy. To 
take the rifling and to act as a gas check, the tungsten bullet 
will require a copper band or its equivalent at the base. 

The hardness and high tensile strength of wrought tungsten 

will give high penetrating power. 

The high melting point of tungsten will prevent it fiom being 
harmfully upset at the base by the combined action of the high 
temperature and rapid impact due to the combustion of the 
powder charge. (An unsymmetrical upsetting of the base of 
a projectile is very prejudicial to accuracy). 

It would be a very simple matter to calculate the constants 
of the trajectory of a tungsten projectile were it not for the fact 
that the high density removes it too far from the present base 
line. For such calculations one quantity is.lacking, the so-called 
c< form factor.” This factor could itself be calculated if it con¬ 
tained, as the name would seem to imply, only the dimensions 
and the specific gravity, but there are also involved in it all of 
the errors due to simplifying assumptions which have been made 
In connection with the mathematical derivation of formulas. 
It therefore becomes necessary to determine experimentally the 
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constants of the trajectory of tungsten bullets, and this work is 
now being carried out. 

Chemical Ware oe Tungsten 
Because of its inertness to many chemical agents, wrought 
tungsten in the form of dishes is certain to find many industrial 
applications. Small dishes have already been made successfully, 
and work is already under way looking to the production of 
larger sizes. 
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THE CONVECTION AND CONDUCTION OF HEAT 

IN GASES 

BY IRVING LANGMUIR 

In a previous paper 1 the author lias shown that the 1 ‘ convec¬ 
tion ” of heat from hot wires in a gas consists essentially of 
conduction through a film of relatively stationary gas around, the 
wire. .From this theory the following method was derived for 
calculating the power necessary to maintain a wire at any given 
temperature. 

The loss of energy from a wire is made up of two parts, radia¬ 
tion and convection. Let us call this convection W, expressed 
in watts per cm. of length of the wire. Then W is equal to the 
product of two factors, thus 

W = s (<p 2 ~ <fi) (*•) 

The first factor, s, is called the “ shape factor and depends 
only on the ratio of the diameter of the wire, a, to the diameter, 
b, of the conducting film around the wire. This relation is 


But s can be calculated directly, without a knowledge of the 
film diameter b, by solving the following equation: 


s -An 

= - € s 

7r 


1. Physical Review, Vol. 34, p. 401, (1912). 
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Here a is the diameter of the wire and B is the thickness of the 
conducting film for the case of convection from a plane surface. 

The second factor in (1) is <p 2 — <fi where <p depends only on 
the heat conductivity of the air, k, (in watts per cm.) and the 
temperature of the wire and of the atmosphere. Thus 



Here Ti is the temperature of the atmosphere and T 2 the 
temperature of the wire. 

Both of the operations involved in (3) and (4) are made very 
easy by plotting two curves, one giving the relation of s to 

CL 

—g.. and the other relation of <p to T. Data for the plotting of 

these curves are given in the paper referred to above. 

Thus the only data necessary for a calculation of the free 
convection from a horizontal wire (of given diameter and tem¬ 
perature) in a gas of known temperature, are 

1. The heat conductivity of the gas as a function of the 
temperature. 

2. The value of B. 

It was shown experimentally that for air at room temperature 
and atmospheric pressure, B is equal to 0.43 cm. and is indepen¬ 
dent of the temperature, T 2) of the wire, even when this varies 
from slightly above room temperature up to the melting point 
of platinum. 

It was shown that with five different sizes of wire ranging from 
a == 0.0038 cm. up to a = 0.0500 cm., the energy W calculated 
from (1) and (3) agreed excellently with experiments. This is 
equivalent to saying that the experimentally determined values 
of B were found to be independent of the diameter of the wire 
used in the experiment. 

The theory would indicate that B should vary with 

1. The nature of the gas. 

2. The pressure of the gas. 

3. The temperature of the gas. 

4. In the case of forced convection, B should vary with the 
wind velocity. 

The present paper will deal with the effect of the second and 
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fourth of the above factors on the thickness of the conducting 
film. 

Kennelly in his excellent paper on The Convection of Heat 
from Small Copper Wires 2 has investigated the effect of the 
following factors: 

1. Diameter of wire. Varied from 0.011 to 0.0G9 cm. 

2. Temperature of wire. With the free convection tests this varied 
from 40 deg. cent, to 200 deg. cent., but with the forced convection tem¬ 
peratures as high as 325 deg. cent, were used. 

3. Pressure of air. Varied from 12 up to 190 cm. of mercury. 

4. Wind velocity. Varied from 0 up to 2000 cm. per second. 

He did not investigate other gases than air, nor try air at 
other than room temperature. 

Kennedy derives certain purely empirical formulas to express 
his results. Combining them, he gives for W, the watts lost by 
free convection per cm. of length, 

W = (0.0004 + 0.0064a) (T t - T 1 )P 0 -°^ /a (6) 

where a is the diameter of the wire and P is the pressure of air 
in atmospheres. 

For forced convection he finds 

W - (0.00003 + 0.00580a) (T* - 7i) Vv +25 (8) 

a 

where v is the wind velocity in cm. per sec. 

Thus to express his results on free convection he needs to use 
four empirical constants and to express the results on forced 
convection three more are needed. But even with all these 
empirical constants, the calculated values do not agree very well 
with the experiments. The average difference between the cal¬ 
culated and observed values of W for experiments on free con¬ 
vection is approximately 12 per cent, while in one experiment, 
the differences are as high as 30 per cent. 

Let us now analyze Kennedy’s data more closely and apply to 
then the theory of the conducting film, thus deriving the relath m 
between the film thickness B and the pressure and wind velocity 
of the air. 

Kennelly’s Data on Free Convection 

The experimental results on free convection are given by 
Kennelly in ten logarithmic plots, the coordinates heini- 

m ' . ... .... — — - _ — . . _ if t 

2. Transactions A. I. E. E., 1909, Vol. XXVIII, I, p. 303. 
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pressures and current through the wire. He does not give the 
resistances of the wires at the temperature of the experiment 
but does give the resistance of each of the wires at 0 deg. cent, and 
gives the elevation of temperature above room temperature, 
calculated from the resistance. He used for this calculation t e 

formula „ „ , 0 .0042 T.) 


where R* is the resistance at the temperature T t (in deg. cent.) 
and Ho is the resistance at 0 deg. cent. He did not measure the 
temperature coefficient of the wire used, but assumed that the 
wires were of pure copper and that the temperature coefficient 
was that given above. He does not state the room temperature 
during the experiments, so I have assumed it to be 20 deg. cent., 
and have thus calculated the resistance of the wires from his 
data on the temperature elevation above room temperature 
and from the given temperature coefficient. By taking ie 
product of the resistance per cm. and the square of the current, 

I have then calculated W, the watts per cm. supplied to the wire. 

This is given in the following tables as W obs. _ 

Kennedy is very uncertain as to how large the correction, or 
radiation should be, and finally assumes that the copper wires 
radiate 94 per cent as much as a black body at the same temper¬ 
ature. This correction amounts to about 2 per cent for t e 
smallest wire and becomes about 8 per cent of the total energy 
for the largest wire. But there are ample data in the literature 
to show that radiation from a bright metallic surface is very- 
much less than 94 per cent of that from a black body. A great 
deal of recent work has shown conclusively that the reflectm y, 
r, of any metal for heat rays of wave length longer than X — b ft is 
accurately given by Hagen and Ruben’s formula 3 


1 



0.365 



where a = specific electrical resistance of the metal 

X = wave length of the light. , 

By Wien’s displacement law the wave length X M of the lign o 
greatest intensity in the spectrum from a black body at temper- 

ature T is 

0.29 


3. Ann . Phys., 8. 1, 1902. 
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Therefore for radiation of heat at room temperature, about 300 
deg. K. 4 , the wave length would be about 0.0009 cm. or 9ju. 

Now for copper a = 1.7 X 10~ 6 
and for platinum cr = 11.0 X 10~ 6 
Whence approximately 

for copper 1 — r = 0.0158 
and for platinum 1 — r = 0.040. 

That is, at room temperature copper would radiate 1.6 per 
cent and platinum about 4.0 per cent as much as a black body. 

This result for platinum is in fairly good agreement with Lummer 
and Kurlbaum’s 5 measurements on the radiation from platinum. 

In any case, it is a very safe conclusion that the radiation from 
bright copper surfaces is much less than 50 per cent and there¬ 
fore that it would have been better if Kennedy had neglected 

radiation, instead of correcting for it. 

Therefore, in using Kennelly’s data, we shall use the total 

watts as observed, rather than the values he gives for convection. 

At the relatively low temperatures at which his experiments were 
carried on, radiation probably does not exceed one per cent ot the 

total losses. » it 

In Table I the first column gives the diameter oi the 

wire in cm. The second column gives the temperature eleva¬ 
tion above room temperature given by Kennedy an J e 

by him from the resistance. In the second column there is also 
given <P 2 - <Pi, taken from a very large scale curve prepared 
ZZ the data given in the previous paper. Ti is assumed to be 
293 deg. K. The third column gives the resistance per- cm o 
length of the wire, calculated from the resistance at 0 deg cent 
Xen by Kennedy and from the temperature coefficient 0 004- 

used by him in calculating T* - W Hence a } 

ing a wrong value for this temperature coefficient is ehmmate - 

U>efourth andLu.4 

, . I by Ken ^ L ® 1 !^ enne ily without any reference 

through the points given by his results . T he 

to the straight lines Qr four we ll-distributed pres- 

ordinates of these curve . . ro i uin n y The pres- 

sures were read « ri c pressL). 

sures are given m megabars C-. ^ obtaine d simply by 

In column VI are given the watP of the 

multiplyi ng the figures mjohimnyH^tae^- 

" 4. Degrees Kelvin (absolute temperature) 

5. Verh. Phys. Ges., Berlin, 17, 106, ibJb 
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TABLE I 

KENNELLY’S EXPERIMENTS ON FREE CONVECTION 


I 

II 

III 

1. 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

:| 

IX 

X 

Diatn 

f*-T, 

Resist- 

Pres¬ 

sure 




j 

i 



of 

and 

ance 1 

P 

Amps. 

Wobs. 

W calc. 

B obs. 

calc. 

n 

wire 

4>i — $•> 

ohms 

mega- 




cm. 

cm. 


cm. 


cm. 

bars 







0.0114 

165.0 

0.0273 

0.325 

1.72 

0.0810 

0.0811 

1.04 

0.46 

-0.73 




1.00 

1.89 

0.0978 

0.0980 

0.44 






1.70 

1.98 

0.1072 

0.1017 

0.31 




%. 0497 


2.25 

2.02 

0.1114 

0.1142 

0.27 



0.0114 

95.9 

0.0228 

0.35 

1.47 

0.0494 

0.0439 

0.54 

0.49 

-0.94? 




1.00 

1.50 

0.0513 

0.0524 

0.49 






1.50 

1.56 

0.0556 

0.0569 

0.35 




0.0266 


2.25 

1.65 

0.0621 

0.0612 

0.23 



0.0114 

50.6 

0.0205 

0.33 

1.13 

0,0261 

0.0260 

0.95 

0.46 

-0.80 




1.00 

1.21 

0.0300 

0.0312 

0.50 






1.50 

1.27 

0.0330 

0.0337 

0.35 




0.0158 


2.25 

1.36 

0.0379 

0.0364 

0.21 



0.0262 

58.8 

0.00392 

0.40 

2.80 

o-osos 

0.0320 

0.99 

0.45 

-0.84 




1.00 

3.11 

0.0380 

0.0381 

0.44 

' 



0.0156 


2.00 

3.41 

0.0455 

0.0446 

0.24 



0.0262 

46.4 

0.00377 

0.30 

2.34 

0.0206 

0.0235 

1.92 

0.59 

-0.95 




0.60 

2.55 

0.0245 

0.0268 

0.91 






j 1.00 

2.70 

0.0275 

0.0296 

0.56 




0.0121 


j 2.00 

; 

2.95 

0.0328 

0.0346 

0.31 



0.0202 

27. S 

0.00367 

0.70 

2. IS 

0.0175 

0.0220 

1.47 

0.96? 

-1 .28? 




1.25 

2.38 

0.0208 

0.0249 

0.73 




0.0097 


2.00 

2.59 

0.0246 

0.0277 

0.39 



0.0262 

15.1 

0.00326 

0.30 

1.53 

0.0076 

0.0074 

0.92 

0.35 

0.86 




0.60 

1.65 

0.0089 

0.0084 

0.51 






1.00 

1.73 

0.0098 

0.0093 

0.36 




0.0038 


2.00 

1.95 

0.0124 

0.0109 

0.17 



0.0691 

179.8 

0.000770! 0.33 

14.3 

0.1575 

0.139 

0.6S 

0.32 

-0.77 




1 1.00 

16.5 

0.2100 

0.181 

0.34 






I 1.50 

17.5 

0.236 

0.204 

0.22 




0.0550 


j 2.25 

j 

IS.4 

i 

4 

0.261 

| 0.227 

0.17 



0.0691 

77.2 

0.000591 i 0.37 

j 10.0 

0.0591 

1 

| 0.0545 

0.71 

0.34 

-0.75 




% 1.00 

1 11-4 

0.0770 

0.0693 

0.33 






! 1.50 

| 12.2 

0.0880 

0.0777 

0.23 




0.0210 


1 2.25 

f. 

1 12.9 

\ 

0.0984 

0.0868 

0.17 



0.0691 

IS.3 

0.00048 

9; 0.50 

5.3 

j 0.0138 

0.0128 

0.57 

0.38 

-0.66 




1.00 

5.7 

1 0.0159 

| 0.0152 

0.38 




0.0046 


: 2 .oo 

6.25 

1 ■ 

] 0.0192 

i 

l 

0.0185 

0.23 
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figures in column V. For the reasons already given, no cor¬ 
rection for radiation was made. ^ 

In column VIII are given the values of B, calculated as follow^. 

The value of s is found (equation 1) by dividing ( 

VI) by (ip-i — <Pi) (column II). From a curve of equa ion 

drawn from data in the previous paper, the value of 

corresponding to the given value of s was found, lhis quantity 
divided into a, the diameter of the wire (column ), b 

(C °K wilhought that B would be found to vary in inverse pro¬ 
portion to the pressure. In the previous paper the hypothesis 
was advanced that B would vary proportionally to theviscosiy 
and in inverse proportion to the density of e g • ’ 

however, was not very well borne out by experiments y 8 
and memory vapor. According to this hypctos, S Jould 
vary inversely with the first power of the pressure, for 

viscosity is independent- of the pressure. , . < bv 

It will be observed, however, that the product otomed by 

multiplying together the values in column W “d VIII show 
a very distinct tendency to increase wrth the pressure The 
Quantity B was therefore plotted on logarithmic paper, as a 

Cto of P, with the result that ^****™£££ 
nearly every case to lie in straight lines. For each of the exp 
ments with a wire at any given temperature a straight 
drawn-in this way. The ordinate of these hnes for a pessu e 

of one megabar was read off and is given m Table 1, m 
column IX. The slope of the straight line, », is |M» <£«* 
X. The fact that the logarithmic plots gave 
lines means that B varies with the »th power <* 

The values of n in- the different experiments do not show any 

£££ tendency to vary either with » or wit" Tn 

By a careful study of the « the >nos« probable vatae of^ 

was thought to be about - 0.75. It is true t 

the values of »is numerically larger than 0.75, but 

periments which seem to be most free from experimental error 

give values close to this. # • on i 1irr m 

To test the accuracy of this conclusion, the figures m coin 

VII were calculated, based on the following assumptions. 

'1 The thickness of the plane film, B, for air at room tempe«iture 
760 mm. pressure, is 0.43 cm. This is the value ionni hora the expen 
ments on platinum wires described in the previous paper. 
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2. That B varies inversely as the 0.75th power of the pressure (P). 
At a pressure of 1 megabar B would be 0.436 cm. 

By aid of the above assumptions, the values of B were 

calculated, and from these the ratios ; then s was found by 

the plot of ( 3 ), and this was multiplied by (<pt> — cpi) (column 
TI), to obtain “ W calc. ” in column VII. 

The agreement between the calculated convection and that 
observed by Kennelly is strikingly good. The only serious 
discrepancy between the two occurs with the largest wire at the 
highest temperature. This discrepancy may perhaps largely be 
accounted for by radiation. A “ black ” wire of 0.069 cm. 
diameter at a temperature of 179 deg. above room tem¬ 
perature would radiate about 0.050 watts per cm. A polished 
copper wire would radiate only about 0.001 watt, but if the 
surface is slightly oxidized or tarnished, it might easily radiate 
much more. The difference between the calculated and observed 
watts is only about 0.025, so that if the wire should radiate 50 
per cent as much as a black body this difference would be 
accounted for. 

It is interesting to note that with only two empirically deter¬ 
mined constants, the equation (1) allows a much closer calcula¬ 
tion of W than did Kennedy’s equation with its four empirical 
constants. 

Kennelly’s Data on Forced Convection 

By forced convection Kennedy means the convection of heat 
from a wire which is moving rapidly relatively to the surrounding 
air. 

Kennelly’s results on forced convection are given in two loga¬ 
rithmic plots. In one the amperes are plotted against the wind 
velocity and in the other the watts per cm. of length are plotted 
against wind velocity. He has corrected the watts as before for 
radiation, but in this case the loss by convection is so great that 
the radiation correction is small enough to be quite negligible. 
Therefore I have taken Kennelly’s results for the watts directly 
and have not calculated them from the amperes, as. in the case 
of free convection. Table II gives a summary of Kennedy’s 
experimental data. 

The third and fourth columns were obtained, as before, b.y 
drawing smooth curves as nearly as possible through the points 
given by Kennedy, without any reference to the straight lines 
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TABLE IX 


KENNELLY’S 


experiments on forced convection 


I 

II 

III 

IV 



Wind 


Diameter 

of 

Ti—Ti 

velocity. 

Wobs. 

wire 

and 

cm. 

watts. 

cm. 

4> 

sec. 

cm. 

0.0101 

106 

520 

0.220 



900 

0.280 


0.0298 

1800 

0.388 

0.0101 

179 

400 

0.320 



900 

0.466 


0.0550 

1800 

0.650 

0.0101 

252 

400 

0.486 



900 

0.690 


0,0830 

1800 

0.960 

0.0159 

117 

330 

0.250 



900 

0.408 


0.0335 

1800 

0.590 

0.0159 

211 

330 

0.490 



900 

0.760 


0.0670 

1800 

1.100 

0.0159 

305 

330 

0.720 



900 

1.130 



0.1060 

1800 

1,600 


0.0204 

51 

800 

0.217 




1300 

0.252 



0.0134 

1800 

0.314 


0.0204 

128 

210 

0.297 




400 

0.380 




900 

0.570 



0.0370 

1800 

0.810 


0.0204 

206 

210 

0.475 




400 

0.620 




900 

0.910 



0.0650 

1800 

1.280 


V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

W calc. 

B 

•8900 

B 900 

watts. 

X 10* 

obs. 

calc. 

cm. 

X 10* 

X 10» 

cm. 




0.222 

10.0 

6.55 

6.56 

0.281 

6.55 



0.390 

3.90 



| 0.350 

16.0 

8.1 

7.29 

0.485 

7.8 



0.671 

4.65 



0.502 

15.9 

8.4 

8.02 

0.693 

8.13 1 



0.950 

4.75 



V 0.262 

15.5 

7.1 

6.68 

0.415 

6.89 



0.596 

4.05 



0.487 

16.2 

7.6 

7.60 

0.757 

7.68 



1.079 

4.45 


V 

0.735 

18.5 

8.5 

8.55 

1.122 

8.46 



1.590 

4.99 



0.200 

5.81 

5.9 

6.00 

0.260 

4.75 


... 

0.315 

3.60 



0.274 

17.6 

6.3 

6.78 

0.362 

11.45 

11 ;. 


0.536 

6.25 

1 ; 


0.788 

3.89 

i 


0.453 

20.8 

7.2 

7.56 

0.596 

13.0 



0.896 

7.1( 

> 


1.280 

4.4S 

3 



0.0204 

283 

210 



400 



900 


0.0965 

1800 


0.660 
0.880 
1.260 
1.780 


0.642 

0.835 

1.215 

1.758 


23.4: 
14.0 
7.96 
4.87 


7.9 


8.33 
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plotted by him. The figures in columns III and IV of the table 
represent simply three or four well-distributed points taken from 
these curves. 

The thickness, B, of the plane film (column VI) was calculated 
similarly to B in Table I. 

It is seen that B decreases as the wind velocity increases. 
To study the law with which this varies, B was plotted against 
V on logarithmic paper and a series of parallel straight lines was 
obt ain ed. The slope of these lines was - 0.75. In other words, 
B varies inversely as the 0.75th power of the wind velocity. 

The ordinates of these straight lines corresponding to the 
abscissa V = 900 are given in column VII. 

It is seen that B 9 00 increases distinctly as the temperature' 
difference T 2 — 7\ increases. But it apparently does not per¬ 
ceptibly depend on the diameter of the wire. By plotting oo 
against T 2 - Ti it was found that the following equation gives 
a fairly good approximation of Bg oo 

.Booo = 0.0055 + 0.000010 (T, - Tt) ( 7 ) 

Column VIII gives the values of B 90O calculated from this 
formula. 

In the case of free convection, it will be remembered that B 
was found to be independent of the temperature T 2 of the wire, 
even up to the melting point of platinum. The reason that the 
temperature enters here is probably that with forced convection 
the viscosity of the inner and hotter portions of the gas film 
is a factor determining the thickness of the film, whereas m the 
case of free convection only the viscosity of the outer portions 
is of importance. Between the temperatures 300 deg. and 
600 deg. K, the temperature coefficient of the viscosity, h, 
is 0.00219, whereas the temperature coefficient of B w 0 is 0.00001 
-i- 0.0055 = 0.00180, or about 83 per cent of that of the visco¬ 
sity. In other words, for forced convection B is approximately 
proportional to the viscosity of the gas at a point % of the way 
from the surface of the wire to the outer edge of the film. 

The values of W given in column V were calculated by first 
determining B for the wind velocity given in column III by 
means of the relation 

B _ / 900 V- 76 
B*oo ~\ V ) 

From this value of B, W was calculated in the usual way. 


(8) 
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If we assume that equation (8) holds down to very low velo¬ 
cities and substitute for B the value 0.48 cm. found for free 
convection and for B^oo the value from ( 7 ), we find for the velo¬ 
city Vo which exists in free convection 

F 0 = 2.7 [1 + 0.0024 (r 2 — Ti)] cm. per sec. 

Kennelly had concluded from his observations that the energy 
loss from the wires varied directly as the square root of the wind 
velocity. According to the present theory this could only occur 
for wires of a certain size. 

In case the diameter of the wire is large compared to the film 
thickness B , we should expect the energy to be inversely pro¬ 
portional to B ; that is, directly proportional to the 0.75th power 
of the wind velocity. For wires of smaller size the energy would 
vary less rapidly with the wind velocity, so that for wires of a 
certain size it would vary approximately with the square root 

of the wind velocity. 

Kennedy’s experiments cover only such a narrow range, of 
sizes of wire that his data furnish no way of testing this deduction 
from the theory. But it should be pointed out that many other 
observers have concluded in experiments on the rate of solu¬ 
tions of solids in liquids and other similar phenomena, that the 
thickness of the diffusion film varies inversely as the 0.70th or 
0.75th power of the rate of stirring. As far as Iknow however,the 
case where the size of the wire is small compared to thickness of 
the film has not been handled. 


Summary 

Kennelly’s data on The Convection of Heit pom Cm ill 
Copper Wires afford strong proof of the reliability and use u- 
ness of the author’s theory of convection. According to this 
theory, “convection” consists essentially in conduc ion o 
heat through a film of gas of definite thickness, m ^hmh t 
heat carried by motion of the gas is negligible compared to that 
"by conduction, and outside of which the 
maintained uniform been.*,of “"^“^J^eter 

ness of the fita^ " me"s the tlickuess B, which 

of the -Wire, so that from the expenmen 

the film would have m case of a plane suriace, cai 
^Previous results of the author have shown that 

1. The quantity B, for quiet air at room temperature and 
tnosphere pressure, is equal to 0.43 cm- 
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turp im't ^he temperature of the wire, from room tempera- 

ture up to the melting point of platinum, 1750 deg. cent. 

-sdl *!lY al 7 S , °u 3 obtained from experiments on wires of different 
sizes are found to be the same. 

,, present P a P er it is shown that Kennelly’s results confirm 

the above conclusions and furthermore lead to the following new 
conclusions: 

o 7 .d thickness (for plane surface) B varies inversely as the 

0.75th power of the pressure of the gas. 

velocity 6 Va ^ U6 ^ varies inversely as the 0.75th power of the wind 

Deratnrp^fn f ° rfree . con vection, B was found independent of the tem- 

sliehtlv to'ii ® Wlre ’ ** * S ^ 0Und f° r forced convection B increases 
slightly with the temperature. See equation ( 7 ). 

of the df* ° r ^ e ^ C ° nvec ^ on ’ however, the value of B is found independent 

i rTI f th ° Wil ‘ e ' juSt aS in the case of convection, 
to convprU 100 roal smdU metallic wires is practically negligible compared 
Wn ’ up to temperatures of several hundred degrees. 

In a series of subsequent papers 6 it will be shown that 

l ut e t Imn P rf+ Ue of d, lncreases approximately proportionally to the abso- 

the litter w re f 0f ^ atmosphere surrounding the wire, even when 
the latter vanes from -190 deg. to 300 deg. cent. 

from nlanp 3 f° u nd from actual experiments on the convection 

wires. In tfipp aces a S rees excellently with the value found from small 
much greater thanhhJTh SUrfaces ’ k° w ever, the radiation loss is usually 

radiating properfes If tl 7 S ° ^ a Careful Stud ^ of the 

the convection losses from Sr haS ? Q b ° made ' U Wl11 be shown that 
surfaces can he a c>lmders of any size, as well as from plane 

paper ^urately calculated from the formulas given in this 

two concentric Cylinder 6 or*twollo ?6en tW 0 . suldac ® s J for example, between 

conducting film n , ^ oxe s one m the other), the theory of the 

“ d “)«• ii ■«-»*"» 

„ ' P le ca ses of heat convection with reasonable accuracy. 

rfTi s x? n r iSt: r ■*? evide T "- r K ” as " 

_____—y_in oicate the significance of th e conducting film. 

Set Volt 23 S \in£ Se WU1 appear ^^>^4«er. Electrochemical 
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Discussion on “ Metallic Tungsten and Some oe its Appli¬ 
cations ” (Coolidge), and “ The Convection and Con¬ 
duction of Heat in Gases ” (Langmuir), Boston, Mass., 
June 25, 1912. 

C. M. Green: Dr. Weintraub of the research laboratory at 
Lynn has suggested a new use of tungsten, that is as a substitute 
for platinum leading-in wire for rectifier tubes. I am thoroughly 
satisfied from experiments I have made that it will be better than 
platinum. The specific resistance is about one-half that of 
platinum, or about 5 to 6 microhms per cu. cm., while the p a- 
inum which we use at the present time is about 13 to 14 ana t e 
platinum used a few years ago had a specific resistance oi 3U to 

A Member: I was very much interested in Mr. Coolidge s 
paper and I tried in the first instance to see if the tungsten could 
be plated with copper. I was interested. in hm statement that 
it could be wet with copper, and I would like to inquire if he has 
ever tried to find out whether the metal could be plated with 
copper, because, if it could, it would be very easy to solder it to 

William J. Hammer: I would like to ask Mr. Coolidge 
whether he has observed any special changes in the characteristics 
of tungsten while it is being gradually heated, f ie c a H a in 
Mr. Edison’s very early experiments at Menlo Park, whereas 
his platinum would only give a light of say from three to four 
candle power before it melted, by gradually putting little in¬ 
crements of current through the platinum the occluded gases 
were driven out and the metal was made more dense an 
became so hard that a sharp file would not mark it, and m this 
condition the platinum could be brought up to an incandescence 
of from 30 to 34 candles without melting. Mr. Edison also 
alloyed the platinum with iridium in many of his lamps. 

Carl Hering: I would like to ask Mr. Coolidge how the 
tungsten acts when used as* electrodes, and whether it will stand 
the oxidizing influence in being used as an anode m ordinary 
p 1 p ctrolvsis * 

W. D. Coolidge: The question has been raised as to whether 
tungsten could be plated with copper. That is possible and fairly 
easy, and it is possible to go ahead as suggested and solder such 
a copper-plated piece of tungsten. That method we have no 
found so satisfactory as the method we are now using wi 
molten copper, the adhesion not being anywhere near so firm as 
we get from the present method. The plating goes best in a 
copper sulphate solution. Mr. Hammer raised a question about 
occluded gas. We have done a great deal of work along this line 
and have found that the greater part of the gas which is m the 
drawn wire comes off very quickly when the wire is heated in a 
vacu um Dr. Hering raises the question of whether tungsten 
can be used as an anode for electrolysis. As a matter of fact 
tungsten is oxidized and goes into solution very readily indeed 
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under such conditions. We had hoped that it could be used in 
place of platinum. 

H. M. Hobart: In the latest edition of the A. I. E. E. Stand¬ 
ardization Rules, paragraph 269 relates to the application of 
temperature corrections to take into account the room tempera¬ 
ture on the occasion of tests and to permit of arriving at values 
corresponding to. the reference room temperature of 25 deg. 
cent. The rule is. based on the assumption that the observed 
temperature rise will be greater the higher the temperature of the 
surrounding air. My experience does not conform to this rule, 
but shows rather that the tewipeYCLtuve rise will venerallv be less 
the higher the temperature of the surroundin/^^ It 'fa rSf 
important to engineers that any uncertainty in this matter should 
be cleared up and I should be pleased if Dr. Langmuir would give 

us the advantage of his experience and opinions bearing upon this 
point. 

If an electrical machine, is to be operated in a place where the 
surrounding temperature is likely to be high, say 40 deg. cent., 
then it .is very important to be able to know in advance whether 
a certain machine, tested at, for example, 20 deg. cent., and then 
sustaining a temperature rise of 40 deg. cent., will, under the 
conditions of its practical operation in the hot location, have a 
rise of 44 deg. cent.., or only, say, 38 deg. cent. At present the 
data are very conflicting, and some engineers would be of the 
opinion that the rise when the surrounding temperature is 40 
deg* cent, would amount to 44 deg. cent., thus bringing the temp¬ 
erature of the machine to 84 deg. cent., while the tests to which 
I allude would indicate that the rise would be somewhere between 
36 deg. and 40 deg. cent., say 38 deg. cent., thus making the actual 
temperature of the machine, when the surrounding atmosphere 
is 40 deg. cent., only some 78 deg. cent. 

Any information which Dr. Langmuir could furnish in this 
matter would be of much value. 

Irving Langmuir: In reply to Mr. Hobart’s question, I would 
like to point out that there are apparently only two factors in¬ 
volved in convection: first, the heat conductivity of the air, 
and second, the thickness of the film which determines the shape 
factor. In quiet air this shape factor can be calculated in the 
cases of wires and plane surfaces. However, in other cases (as 
where several wires are close together or where we have a con¬ 
fined space, such as might exist in the armature of a dynamo) 
this shape factor would be difficult to calculate, but in any case 
it is probably nearly independent of the temperature, and we 
may say that the heat convection would vary with the tempera¬ 
ture practically only because of the temperature coefficient of 
the heat conductivity of the air itself. Since the latter nearly 
doubles with the 300 deg. rise in temperature, it is apparent that 
the convection should increase with increase in temperature of 
the air in which convection takes place. 
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CHARACTERISTICS AND APPLICATIONS OF VIBRA¬ 
TION GALVANOMETERS 


BY FRANK WENNER 


Ill the vibration galvanometer we have a type of synchronous 
motor which is distinctly different from all the ordinary types 
of dynamo-electric machines. Further, it does not have any 
of the characteristics of any of the ordinary galvanometers, 
and except for the fact that it is used in the detection or measure¬ 
ment of small currents and voltages, it should not be called a 
galvanometer. In galvanometers, except when used in the 
measurement of transient currents or quantity of electricity, 
the moving system is displaced until we have an equality of 
static couples acting on it. In the vibration galvanometer the 
equilibrium condition is an equality between integral values 
of the product of the current and generated voltage and the 
mechanical power dissipated in various ways as in ordinary 
electric motors when operated without a load. It therefore 
behaves more like an electric motor than like a galvanometer. 
Further, since it is used only with alternating currents and op¬ 
erates in synchronism with the current it must necessarily have 
some of the characteristics of a synchronous motor. As a 
motor the efficiency of conversion was found in a particular 
case to be as high as 97|- per cent, while the power required to 
maintain an easily discernible amplitude of vibration was of 
the order of 10“ u watts. One of the large turbo-generators 
would therefore furnish the power necessary to operate a thou¬ 
sand-million-billion such machines. 

^ While the vibration galvanometer will probably never be used 
in the ordinary way for driving other machines, it is of con¬ 
siderable interest from a theoretical standpoint and possesses 
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certain characteristics which make it a most valuable instrument 
for use in a large number of alternating-current measurements. 

A number of different forms of galvanometers have been and 
are being used. One form is very similar to an oscillograph 
except that in general the period is longer and the oil for damping 
is omitted. Another form is very similar to the D'Arsonval 
galvanometers of the marine type except that the coil is narrower 
and the suspensions tighter. In all cases provision is made for 
changing the period of the moving system. This is usually 
done by changing the length or tension of the suspensions. 
Where a large range in frequency is desired the suspensions are 
often made bifilar. 

Passing an alternating current through the coil causes it to 
vibrate back and forth past its equilibrium position, hence the 
name vibration galvanometer. The amplitude of the vibration, 
which is a measure of the current, is ordinarily determined by 
observing the broadening of a line image as seen in a small 
mirror attached to the moving system. As regularly used in 
the detection or measurement of current or voltage the natural 
or free frequency of the moving system is made to correspond 
with the frequency of the alternating current to be detected. 
As a result the amplitude of the vibration is much larger than 
it would be under almost any other condition. 

The sensitivity is large only to currents of the frequency to 
which the moving system of the galvanometer is tuned. It 
is therefore possible to use currents of almost any wave form, 
even in those null methods in which an exact balance can be 
obtained only with a current free from all higher harmonics. 
In all such measurements we may make our observations and 
calculations just as if we were using current having a sine wave 
form, since the galvanometer responds only very feebly to the 3rd, 
5th and higher harmonic components. It is this characteristic 
combined with its extremely high sensitivity at low frequencies 
which makes the vibration galvanometer a most valuable in¬ 
strument in various kinds of alternating-current measurements. 

Before we can make much progress in the design of an instru¬ 
ment or machine it is necessary that we know definitely the re¬ 
lation between its various constants. In some cases this knowl¬ 
edge is necessary before we can even use a well designed and 
constructed instrument or machine to its best advantage. We 
shall therefore show the relation which exists between the ampli¬ 
tude of the vibration and the impressed voltage in terms of the 
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intrinsic constants of the instrument and of the electric circuit 
in which it may be used. Since here we have a mechanical and 
an electrical oscillating system so connected that they must 
necessarily operate at the same frequency, we shall make free 
use of the analogy existing between such systems. Passing a 
current through the winding produces a mechanical torque 
tending to displace the moving system of the galvanometer 
from its equilibrium position. The torque is proportional to 
the current and we shall let G be the proportionality factor or 
the displacement constant. In addition we shall use the follow¬ 
ing notation, in which vectors are designated by bold-faced type, 
and make use of the following well-known relations: 


IN THE ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 

L — inductance 
r = electrical resistance 


C = capacity 

e f =7 impressed voltage 
i = current 


q — charge ~ f i5 1 


e' = E' t ipt (1) 

i — I e ipt (3) 



Q (5) 

_ tL _ 7) 

r + i (p L -1/C p) K } 


IN THE MECHANICAL SYSTEM 

K = inertia constant 
D = damping constant or 
mechanical resistance 
U = restoring constant anal¬ 
ogous to 1/C 
Gi = displacing torque 
5 = rate of displacement or 

angular velocity 



* displacement 

= / ^ 

8t 

Gi 

= G I e*> 


(2) 


= S 


(4) 

0 



(6) 

c 

G I 


(8) 

o 

D + i{Kp- 

U/p) 


or, if we let X represent the electrical reactance and M represent 
the mechanical reactance, 



E’ 

(9) 

s — S. 

(10) 

I 

t * 4 ” X 

° D +iM 

Q - 

JTit 

£j 

i p (? + i X) 

(11) 

0 

il 

CD 

+ ^ 
^ • 

(12) 


• Here E' is the total voltage available for producing current 
or the sum of the impressed voltage E and generated voltage 

E g . 
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The voltage generated by the relative motion of the magnet 
and winding is proportional to the amplitude and in quadrature 
with the vibration. It is also proportional to the frequency 
and proportional to the displacement constant, and it is easily 
shown that 


Eg = — i p G $ 

therefore 

(13) 

j E — ipG$ 
r + iX 

(14) 

This value of I substituted in equation (12) gives 


*-_ ge _ 


p [(- r M-D X) + i {Dr— M X + G 2 )] 
or 

*- _. ge 

(16) 

p V{-rM-DXy + (Dr-M X+ G 2 ) 2 
or 

jr _ G E 

(16) 

p V ( -r M-D Xy + (Dr -MX + &)< 

where 

r (17) 

tana- ^V + g ‘ ) 

Mr+ D X 

(18) 

Equation (16) gives the relation between the amplitude of the 
vibration, the impressed voltage, the displacement constant, 
the frequency, and the other constants of the electric and me- 


chanical systems expressed as resistances and reactances. 

Where the instrument is to be used in precise measurements 
we usually desire as high a sensitivity as can conveniently be 
obtained, i.e. we wish as large an amplitude of the vibrations 
for a given small impressed voltage as we can conveniently get. 

An inspection of equation (16) does not at once suggest the 
relations w'hich should be made to exist between the various 
quantities D, r, M, X, and G to give the best sensitivity. Since 
power is absorbed or converted into heat proportional both to 
D and to r, the most natural beginning is to make both small. 
The mechanical resistance or damping constant I? is a definite 
constant of the galvanometer, and as we shall see later, one of the 
most important points to be looked to, both in the design and 
the construction, is to make this constant as small as possible. 

The electrical resistance r is the total resistance of the circuit 
in which the galvanometer is used! As the resistance of a part 
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of this circuit is usually fixed from other considerations, the 
particular value of the resistance of the galvanometer is of little 
importance, provided it is less than say \ the total resistance 
of the circuit. 

As vibration galvanometers are usually constructed, provision 
is made for varying the free period of the moving system so 
that the mechanical reactance can be adjusted to zero for any 
frequency in the range over which it is expected that the gal¬ 
vanometer will be used. The electrical reactance is usually 
very small in comparison with the electrical resistance. It can, 
however, be varied by placing capacity or inductance in series 
with the winding of the galvanometer. 

If the galvanometer is so constructed that the displacement 
constant G can be varied (and all instruments intended for use 
in circuits of different resistances should, if a high sensitivity 
is desired, be so constructed), we can then adjust each or all of 
the remaining quantities, the electrical reactance X , the me¬ 
chanical reactance M, and the displacement constant G. If 
M is adjusted to zero and if X is small or adjusted to zero it will 
be seen that the sensitivity is a maximum when 

G 2 = Dr 

Under these conditions we have 

E 

$ = 2 ~VTTr (*») 

or, since we observe the total amplitude of the vibration and 
measure the root-mean-square value of the voltage, 

$ ~ PVTWr (20) 

as has been shown by the author. 1 

Under these conditions the generated voltage is half as large 
as and in direct opposition to the impressed voltage. This we 
know to be the condition under which the mechanical power 
developed is a maximum. This, then, is a condition which gives 
the maximum sensitivity with the particular values of r and D. 

Since to get the maximum sensitivity it is only necessary to 
make such adjustments as will bring the generated voltage in 
direct opposition to and make it half as large as the impressed 
voltage, it should be possible to bring about this condition by 

1. Bulletin , Bureau of Standards, Vol. VI, p. 376; reprint 134; 1909. 
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changing any two of the three constants X, M, and G. If these 
constants are changed one after the other in small steps or con¬ 
tinuously it can be shown by differentiation that the sensitivity 
becomes a maximum for changes 


of X ,' when A" ==> 

GUI 

IX + M 2 

1 (21) 

of M, when M = 

G 2 X 


r 2 + A 2 

(22) 

of G, when G = 

vV -f A' 2 ) (D 2 + JVP) 

(23) 


vSince the last of these equations is the product of the other two, 
it follows that if any two of the constants are adjusted so that 
they simultaneously have their best value, the third constant 
also has its best value, or the sensitivity is the maximum attain¬ 
able. When this adjustment, which is a double one, and in 
some cases will have to be made by successive approximations, 
is carried out, we have 

X _ M 

r D (24) ' 

or the electrical time constant equal to the mechanical time 
constant, 

and UtL = D (25) 

or the electromagnetic damping equal to the mechanical damping. 

A substitution first of the value of G as given by equation 
(25) and then of the value of X as given by equation (24), in 
equation (16), shows that, even with an inductive circuit, 


2 p VDr (26) 

as given above, and as has been shown recently by Butterworth. 2 
2. Proceedings Phys. Soc., London, Vol. XXIV, p. 77, 1912. 
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If we express the amplitude ' of the vibration in terms of the 
broadening of the line image one meter from a mirror attached 
to the moving system:, the volt age in microvolts, the resistance 
in ohms and the mechanical constants in c.g.s. units, then 

= 2.0 E 

f (27) 

when /is the frequency, or if v is the sensitivity the ratio of the 
number representing the amplitude of the vibration to the num¬ 
ber representing the voltage 


I VDr 


Since usually it is not practical to place a variable inductance 
in series with the galvanometer and by adjusting it and the 
mechanical reactance to bring about the best condition, and 
since few of the galvanometers now in use are provided with 
a means for adjusting G, we are often obliged to be content with 
the best condition we can obtain by the adjustment of the free 
frequency only. If this adjustment is made and the elec¬ 
trical reactance is small in comparison with the electrical resist¬ 
ance) then equation (16) takes the form 


■- G. E 

p (Dr + 6’ 2 ) 



and these are the relations under the.more usual conditions of 
use. , 

To the person who is considering using a vibration galva¬ 
nometer the question as to what sensitivity can readily be ob¬ 
tained is of much more importance than the effect of various 
constants upon the sensitivity. In this connection we may state 
that three years ago the author determined the constants of 
three vibration galvanometers and found the voltage sensitivity 
in millimeters per microvolt at 100 cycles as follows: 

0.0014, 0.0061 and 0.0075. 

Recently Mr. Silsbee of the Bureau of Standards made, ac¬ 
cording to the suggestions of the author, a new coil for one of 
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the older galvanometers of the D’Arsonval type, in fact one 
of the three just mentioned. With the new coil the voltage 
sensitivity at 25 cycles is 0.47. The instrument was designed 
for use in a bridge having a resistance of about one ohm. It 
has since been found that it will be necessary to increase the 
resistance in the bridge arrangement so that the total resistance 
of the galvanometer circuit will be about four ohms. Under 
these conditions the sensitivity will be 0.28, while if the magnet 
is strengthened just a little so as to give the best conditions the 
sensitivity will be 0.40. With the new coil the galvanometer 
differs in so. many ways from the others that the relative merits 
cannot be represented by figures giving the ratio of the voltage 
sensitivities which range from 60 to 300. It cannot be used 
at a frequency of 100, neither can the others be used at a fre¬ 
quency of 25. It was designed to operate at the lower frequency 
and to be used in connection with a low-resistance bridge. When 
so used its sensitivity is about the same as that of a good direct- 
current D’Arsonval galvanometer designed for and used in 
connection with a bridge of the same resistance. 

We have gone rather fully into the matter of the sensitivity 
and the adjustments necessary to get the maximum sensitivity 
attainable with any particular galvanometer when used in any 
particular circuit. We have done this because the matter is 
one of considerable importance to many of those working with 
such instruments and a matter which seems not to be very well 
understood. 

A further consideration of equation (16) will bring out other 
characteristics of the vibration galvanometer. In cases where 
the electrical reactance is small in comparison with the resistance 
so that it need not be considered, we have 

= _ G E _ 

” p VV M 2 + (Dr + (?) 2 

or since M = p K — U/p and U — p a 2 K, where p 0 is the free 
frequency of the moving system, 

(28) 


(29) 


$ 


If pa = P 


GE 


rVK 2 (p<? - P 2 ) 2 + P 2 (Dr + G 2 ) 2 /r 2 


GE 


pa (Dr + (?) 


or Vc 


p (Dr + G 2 ) 


$ = 
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If p$ is very different from p, K {p 0 2 ~ p 2 ) is large in com¬ 
parison with p {Dr + G 2 ), so we may write 


$ 


or we have 


G E 

± r K {po 2 — p~) 


or V 


G 


V, 


V 


± (fo ~ / 2 //o) 


Sr'KW-f) ( 3 °) 


2 7r Kr 
Dr + G 2 


If the galvanometer has an inertia constant of 0.02, a damping 
constant of 0.01 and a displacement constant of 10,000 (none of 
which are exceptional values), then 

o Kr 

TTq 2 = 6*3, if r = 100 ohms (10 11 c.g.s. units) 
or 

12 .6, if r is large. 


Then if the fundamental frequency of the voltage is 60 and 
the instrument is tuned to this frequency a substitution of 60 
for/o and of 180 and 300 for / gives the ratio of the sensitivity 
of the instrument to the fundamental as compared with its 
sensitivity to the 3rd and 5th harmonic, as follows: 

With 100 ohms With high resistance 

Si/Si = 3000 or = 6000 

Si/S* = 9000 or = 18,000 

If the instrument is tuned to the 3rd or 5th harmonic a sub¬ 
stitution of 180 and 300 for / 0 and 60 for / gives the ratio of 
the sensitivity to the harmonics as compared with its sensitivity 
to the fundamental, as follows: 

With 100 ohms With high resistance 

Sz/Si = 1000 • or = 2000 

Ss/Si = 1650 or = 3300 

It will thus be seen that the galvanometer when tuned to 
the fundamental is (if the resistance of the circuit is 100 ohms or 
more) at least 3000 times as sensitive to the fundamental as to 
any of the harmonics. If, then, the voltage used in testing has 
a third and higher harmonics amounting to not more than 3 
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per cent /5 the accuracy to winch a balance may be established 
cannot be limited by the presence of unbalanced harmonic com¬ 
ponents of the voltage, unless the accuracy sought is better than 
1 in 100,000. It is this characteristic of not responding to the 
harmonic components of the current passing through it, together 
with its high sensitivity to the fundamental component both 
of the voltage and current, which has led to the use of the 
vibration galvanometer in various alternating-current measure¬ 
ments. 

It will also be seen that where a galvanometer having the 
constants just considered is tuned to -a frequency of three oi 
five times the fundamental, and the resistance is high, the instru¬ 
ment is 2000 or more times as sensitive to the harmonics as to 
the fundamental. The instrument can therefore be used to 
read the harmonic components of the voltage directly from the 
amplitude of the vibration and it should be possible, if the har¬ 
monics are small, to obtain their values to better than 0.1 per 
cent of the fundamental. In this method of determining the 
higher harmonic components of the electromotive force use is 
made of the mechanical resonating system of the galvanometer 

instead of an electrical resonating system. 

If the frequency of the impressed voltage is varied from below 
that for which the amplitude of the vibration is a maximum to 
above this value the angle between the generated and impressed 
voltage changes by nearly i r radians or 180 deg. The change 
in angle with frequency is largest at the frequency which gives 
the maximum amplitude. In some cases we have a noticeable 
change in the phase angle when the frequency changes by only 
a few hundredths per cent. Considerably below the particular 
frequency the current lags behind the impiesscd voltage by 
a large angle, and considerably above this frequency it leads 

by a large angle. 

If then the stator windings of a very small two-phase induction 
motor were connected to the same voltage supply, one through 
a resistance and the other through a large vibration galvanometer , 
we would have, in general, an elliptical rotating field at the statoi 
and the direction of rotation would depend upon whether the 
frequency of the impressed voltage were above or below that 
for which the amplitude of the vibration of the galvanometer 
would be a maximum. It is not at all improbable that such an 
arrangement might be used to accomplish some particular end 
in connection with the generation or transmission of electrical 
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power, such for example as the indication or regulation of the 

de&tite expression for the phase angle between the impressed 
voltage and the current may be obtained by eliminating 
from equations (12) and (14). This gives 


E [G' 2 D + r f M 2 _4- £> 2 ) - i (X (M 2 + -P 2 ) 


MG 2 )] 


pi- rD - MX] 2 + [X ( M 2 + D *) - M G 2 ] 2 


(31) 


or 


E VI (PJD+r ( +T m+\X (M-+D 2 ) - M CP] 2 1 
- [G-D + r D - M XY + [X ( M* + D s ) G 1" 


where 


„ X (M 2 + P 3 ) - M G ! 

tan ^ - r ^2 q: 2 ? 2 ) 4 - D G' 1 


(32) 


(33) 


When adjustments have been made so that equations (24) and 
(25) are satisfied, 

r 3 + A"- 1 (34) 


and 


I = -s 


|8 = 0 


r 


r 


That is, under the best conditions the current is in phase with the 

im in e enSnIerinfwork the vibration galvanometer is being used 
but little. When its characteristics become more widely known 
and when it becomes known that it is not a delicate mstrumen 

various uses will no doubt be found for it. . . 

As a laboratory instrument we may mention that it is being 

used in the Bureau of Standards in connection with: 

The Anderson bridge for the comparison of self-mductance with 

capacity and resistance. . , 1f 

Ond or more bridge methods for the comparison of self with 

mutual inductance. 

Bridge method for the comparison of the capacities and pha 

angles of condensers. . « .. 

Bridge methods for comparing the resistances and time c 

stants of wire resistance standards. 
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The Thomson bridge method in the comparison of time con¬ 
stants and resistances, to alternating currents, of standards of 
low resistance. 

In the determination of the ratio of transformation and the 
phase angle between primary and secondary voltages and cur¬ 
rents of potential and current transformers. 

It has also been used in various other precision measure¬ 
ments and the indications are that it will soon be used in still 
others. 

In the National Physical Laboratory in England the vibra¬ 
tion galvanometer is also being much used. Of the various ap¬ 
plications there we may mention: 

The absolute measurement of resistances by a two-phase 
alternating-current method. 

The testing of transformer steel, using a null method for de¬ 
termining the total losses. 

A modified Carey Foster method for comparing self and 
mutual inductance. 

In most laboratories, however, the vibration galvanometer 
has met with less favor than it deserves. 
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Discussion on “ Characteristics and .^lkations of 
Vibration Galvanometers (Wenner), Bosion, mass., 
June 25, 1912. 

Jefferson E. Kershner: What is the method of reading the 

^ Frank Wenner: The ordinary method of reading the instru¬ 
ment is to use a mirror on the moving system, and an arrange¬ 
ment giving a line source of light. . When the instrument^ stand¬ 
ing still the image that you get is m the form of a line. _ It an 
alternating current is passed through the instrument the image 

br Jefferson E. Kershner: Do you measure the width of the 

Frank Wenner: The width of the line is an indication of the 
amplitude of vibration. The motion being slower at the ends, 

it seems to stand out, as two lines. Of course, £ ou J a ^ a 4 
from a pointer, but in most of the work m which the vibration 

galvanometer has been used they use a reflecting sys f 

W. H. Pratt: I would ask how rapidly the sensitiveness of 
the instrument is reduced as you depart from the ideal conditions 

°iK ? Wenner: It all depends on what you want to do with 
the instrument, as the sensitiveness can be controiled m desigm 
If you want to construct an instrument which will not respond to 
the harmonics, and you are going to use it at a very definite 
freauency you can afford to reduce the range m frequency, > 
say! one tenth of a per cent at which it will operate. Then it 
practically does not respond at all to any of the harmonics. If, 

on the other hand, you want to use it at cial ’ 

the instrument should be designed so that it has a very flattop 
sensitivity curve. The way this curve drops off has no connec 
tion at all with the maximum height of the curve. The sensitivity 
at the resonating frequency is independent of whether you ma e 

th Vn. Pratt f This last point you mentioned, about the width 
of the curve not being dependent on the m a ximum pomt, 
can that be controlled by the iron in the circuit. Fox“stanc , 
your iron in the inductive circuit ofthe lnstrumenthavig 
hysteresis, would tend to broaden the range over which l there was 

a resonant resistance Does that hav< 8 Tb thaf affects 

Frank Wenner: No, I think not. The-matter that attects 

the sharpness of this curve depends almost ent.rdy on the me¬ 
chanical constants of the instrument. It bears alittle on the elec 

trical constants of the circuit, but only slightly. 

R. A. Gray: Is the instrument chiefly used as a deflection m 

strument or as a zero instrument? . , hici-ni 

Frank Wenner: It is used almost entirely as a zero mstru 

ment. It has been used to some extent as a deflection mstmnent 

and there is no reason why it cannot be so used. The deflectio 
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are as nearly proportional to the e.m.f. as they are in other deflec¬ 
tion instruments. 

Albert F. Ganz: By deflection, do you mean the width of the 
reflected band of light? Is that what measures the vibration? 

Frank Wenner: Yes, that reflection can be brought back on 
the transparent scale and read in divisions. 

George F. Sever: Up to what specific point can that band be 
used in connection with the sensitiveness of the reading and the 
accuracy of the reading of the instrument? 

Frank Wenner: I have used it up to a few centimeters, but 
then only in determining some of the constants of the instru¬ 
ment, and was not, at that time, concerned with it as a deflection 
instrument. Ordinarily, the deflection is very small when it is 
used in the usual way. 

N. Monroe Hopkins: Is the band quite distinct on the right 
and left edge respectively? 

Frank Wenner: It is very distinct.. When the band spreads 
out to considerable width it has this effect: it is very sharp on the 
extreme edges, and corresponding to the width of the filament of 
the lamp, or other source of illumination, it is comparatively 
bright, and from that it gradually shades off until you have 
nothing in the center. 

John D. Ball: If the deflection is only a few centimeters is 
there not a correction for the width of the beam—the beam in 
zero position? 

Frank Wenner: The source of the light that we ordinarily 
use is a filament from a lamp and focus it as sharply as possible. 
When you come to a very small deflection you might not be able 
to read it very definitely, and it would be necessary to read it 
not from the extreme edge, but from what corresponds to the 
center of the filament on each side of the image. 

M. G. Lloyd: When you have the frequency adjusted to 
correspond with the natural frequency of the instrument, what 
relation is there between the deflection and current? 

Frank Wenner: It is directly proportional either to the cur¬ 
rent or the voltage. 
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